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LliTTKRS FROM THE SOOTH. 

Letter XIX. 

February 10, 183.*). 

I know not what T can toll you of my adventures in returning from 
Bona to Algiers, unless you will excuse me for recording an obligation 
which I owed to the Lieutenant of the steamer in which I embarked. 
To carry me out to that steamer with my servant and luggage, I hired 
a boat with three boatmen, to whom, on coming aboard, I offered as many 
francs for the trouble of rowing me about the distance of a stone-cast. 
■One of the knaves followed me up to the deck, and, throwing down the 
money, begged leave lo assure me that I was no gentleman. I coolly 
picked up my silver, collaied the fellow, took him before the lieutenant, 
and explained the cause of our dispute. The lieutenant, like a second 
Daniel, gave judgment against my adversary. “ You rascal,” lie said 
to him, “ have you dared to refuse what is three times your fare ? But 
your insolence shall he punished.” lie then seized him by the shoulders, 
turned him round, and gave him three of the handsomest kicks that 1 
ever saw bestowed on the after-part of a human body. In a general 
view, I disapprove of man kicking his brother man; but here there 
was a fair exception to the rule. I had justice on my side, and, with 
the picked up francs in my hand, 1 felt that I had “ stooped to conquer .” 
1 gave them to the knave, and added, “Remember not to keep the three 
kicks that you have got, any more than the three francs, all to yourself; 
tw'o of them arc due to your companions.” 

When 1 look to the date of this letter I am afraid that, before it. 
reaches you, you will have been alarmed at my silence. During the 
two past weeks no packet has sailed for France; the intercourse with 
Europe has been stopped by such tempests, as even the stormy winter 
of Algiers has not witnessed for several seasons. The lltli and 12th 
of February were nym^rable days. On the morning of the former day, 
about 1 a. si., 1 was awakened bv the howling of the wind:— 

“ That, night a child might understand 
The De il had business on lus hand "—• 

and, accordingly, the De’il was very busy next day; for, after having 
wrecked fourteen ships at Bona and Bougia, he paid us a visit, and the 
storm has smashed one and twenty vessels in the harbour, or, I should 
rather say, the roadstead, of Algiers—for, properly speaking, there is no 
protecting harbour. A pier, the improved erection of which is said to 
have cost the French a million of francs, or forty thousand pounds, lias 
been sw’cpt away like a loaf of sugar; and it is calculated that the 
entire loss by these gales will amount to three times that sum. But 
what is moat deplorable, fourteen human beings have perished. 

May . —voi.. xlvii. no. clxxxv. b 
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Letters from, the South. 

' Unable to get any repose on the awful night rH^knc 11th, I dressed 
myself, and got up to the house-top, where I could kS@p jjiy feet nifly by 
clinging to the breast-work. T1 h* moon hung low, and faintly reddened 
the creamy whiteness j>f the boiling deep. As the day advanced, the 
north-west wind grew, if possible, more furious, and the wrecks of seven 
vessels came in by fragments to the beach below the town. In spite of 
the tremendous surf, there were persons hardy enough to venture their 
lives in gel tmg goods from the wrecked vessels. A poor French cobbler 
of Algiers, in mutation of the saint and patron of his trade, King 
Crispin *, seeing the “ Troia guza per umlas,” swain out to the tempting 
treasure, and < nine to hir Iasi. 

Nine Swedes belonging to a Russian ship wore drowned in their boat 
within sight of us, and a French captain of artillery, a much-lamented 
young man, perished in bravely attempting to save them. Mmy honour¬ 
able traits of French coinage and humanity have been shown on this 
occasion, and it was quite proper that the “ Moniteur Algerian ” should 
record them; Imt there was surely no necessity for subjoining the follow¬ 
ing anecdote respecting Admiral Brctouniere as a pi oof of bis sagacity. 
That worthy officer, it seems, was going down to the beach wrapped up 
in his great coat, when he had nearly been blown into tlie sea, coat 
and all; but, luckily he met in his way a cannon fixed erect in the 
ground, and lie. had actually “ the jirrsenrr nfmmtt ,” savs the “ Moni- 
teur,” “to save himself by clasping this cannon with both his hands.” 
Without questioning the Admiral’s sagacity, why compliment him on 
doing ivliat any creature, human or sinuous, would have done in the 
same circumstances. 

One gloiious instance of intrepidity was given, f am happy to say, 
by an Englishman The French have not published it, but they speak, 
of it with due and high admiration. The. captain of a British mer¬ 
chantman, whose name 1 am sorry l omitted to learn, though he was 
pointed out to me, had i mfidence enough in his own seamanship to 
weather the whole storm, and when a boat was sent out to bring him 
ashore, he calmly said, “ That it was Ins duty to save the ship and cargo 
if he could, and that h.* would do his duty.” His vessel, a puny-lookiiig 
thing of some fifty tons, had a crew of five men, four of whom lie sent 
ashore, and retained only one sailor, besides his own sou, a boy only ten 
years old. “Why retain the poor child?” you will say. I tell )on he 
was no poor child, but a noble hoy, and he persisted in refusing to leave 
his father. Nor was this a freak of rashness on the part of the captain, 
hut an act of cool and calculating bravery, lie knew the strength of 
his little brig, and trusted to the tenacity of both his anchors. lie even 
reckoned that he should be safe with one of them, should it he necessaiy 
to cut the cable of the other. This rremocuvre eventually became neces¬ 
sary. During those two awful days, the main cause of destruction to 
the ships was their running fou' of each other; accordingly when one 
or two of the miserable drifting wrecks were coming down, and ready 
to bump him to destruction, he cut his cable and swung out of humping 
reach. 

* King Crispin, the saint of the shoemakers, was drowned in consequence of 
plunging into a river, down the stream of which a dead horse was floating, which t 
his Sutoric Majesty mistook for a huge ball of resin.— /We Sylburgius ile GteUs 
Regum, 
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• m 
When P saw this brave mariner and his boy, the countenance of the 
funner struck me by its expression of mildness almost amounting to 
simplicity: it reminded me of one of Morland’s best pictures ol' an 
English peasant. j 

Yet, with all my pride in our native scarm > I have been no indif¬ 
ferent witness to the sufferings and fortitude of <hose of France. The 
Eelaiieur steam-ship, in which I came from Bona, had gone again 
thither, and, coming back, reached Algiers on the second day of the 
stoim. Never shall I forget my sensations at seeing this gallant vessel 
engaged in a comhal with the elements, which every spectator regarded 
as utterly hopeless. The spray flashed over her so us to make, its 
believe at. times that her hull was irrecoverably under water. Again 
she rose in sight, hut again the ruflian waves, like assassins shouldering 
their victim, whirled her hack from her course. To think she had 
human beings on board was sufficiently painful; hut to those who had 
acquaintances and fiiends among the seemingly devoted sullerevs, the, 
spectacle was heart-rending. For my own part, 1 had had but a short 
acquaintance with the officers ol the Fclaucur; hut they had shown 
me every possible civility, and 1 felt for them a*- for l'neods. At last, 

* in *spite ol all difficulties* they got. to anchor ulf Cape Matifou; but it 
was still uneeitain there whether her anchorage would continue firm, or 
the ship's timbeis keep together. Humour says that the highest marine au- 
thoiiiv at Alains .-ignallid a command to them to inn in upon the sands 
of l‘ape. Matifou, about a league below the town; an older which was 
tantamount to bidding them drown themselves. The captain, however, 
knew better: he. rode at anchor till the. tempest somewhat abated, and 
at last succeeded in getting into Algiers. Happily no lives were iost on 
hoard the Eelaiieur; but she could only he biought in in a state so 
neatly approaching to a wreck, that it lias not been thought expedient 
to repair her. She is English built; and I doubt if Fr< ich caipeuters 
are up to the skill of repaiiing a steamer. Be this as it may, the un¬ 
fortunate captain, though there is nut a shadow of reflection on his cha¬ 
racter, tetains only his rank in the service, ami, for the present, loses 
his livelihood. 

During those terrible days—you may easily suppose that we had 
scarcely any other subject of interest or conversation in J\lr. St. .John’s 
house than the fate of our fellow-creatures at sea—one of his beautiful 
little daughters, about seven years old, came to her mother in the crisis 
of the danger, and said, with tears in her eyes, “ Mamma, I wish to pray 
for these sufferers hi the ships, but 1 know not how to compose a prayer 
—do put words together for me that I may gel them by heait, and pray 
to God for the poor people.” 

Now that the storm is overblown, I have leisure to deliberate what I 
shall next do with my humble self. As I wish to see as much as pos¬ 
sible of the Algerine Regency, 1 should gladly venture once more into the 
inland country as far as Constantina, if it were possible either to travel 
unprotected, or to find a protecting convoy ; but it would have been 
safer fifty years ago than it is yt present for any European to have pene¬ 
trated so far from the coast as Constantiua. My object must therefore 
be to get to Oran, the furthest western point of the Regency of which 
the French have taken possession, since it. is accessible by sea. The sea, 
however, has of late left no very seducing impression on my mind; and 
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although at the moment I am writing he reminds me of the glorious 
words of yEschylus, “ mvr'ujv rz y.vi/.ntMv ’AvyiiSaor ysAaraa *”— 
whilst his waves “ interminably wreathe their crisped smiles”—yet T 
cannot think of imincHiately trusting myself to his hospitality, and 
shall accordingly tarry a little longer at Algiers. 

Lettish XX. 

I could easily transcribe for you long comparative statements of the 
expenses and the receipts of the French Colonial Government here, as 
well as tables of the shipping, and of the exports and imports of all the 
ports in the Regency; and if the colony were in a nettled condition, such 
documents, though dry reading, would be well worth studying as means 
of solving the grand problem, namely, what profit will Frai.-’o make hy 
her conquest of Algiers? Things, however, are not in a settled condi¬ 
tion. I have still, to he sure, the same general impression that their 
national pride will induce the French to retain the country, and to pene¬ 
trate from its littoral into its interior as far as they can; and I have still 
a further general belief, that by good management a perspective of splen¬ 
did though remote advantages might be opetced to France, and to the 
civilized wmld at-large, from the Fiench possession of the Regency. Cut 
you must take this opinion as a guess, not as a dogma; for 1 repeal that 
things are not in a settled condition. The public feeling uf France itself, 
as to the aihisableness of retaining Algieis, is divided between pride 
and frugality; and hmv the struggle is to end will depend upon many 
contingencies. Among these we may reckon the chief one to he the 
balance of accounts from year to year, as to the expenses and receipts 
of the colony. Let us hear then, perhaps you will say, how much on 
the one hand the colony costs Franco for soldiers and the civil adminis¬ 
tration ; and on the otic rlmnd, how much it yields in the shape of cus¬ 
toms, tolls, taxes on markets, and on the natives, &c. &c. 

As to the expense of the French army in Algiers, iliat must depend 
upon its number. At the time l write, the officers whom f have con¬ 
sulted compute it, generally, at 23,000 f. Take that estimate, and 
compute the expense of every soldier at 35/. a-year, and the result 
will he 805,000/. sterling. But when I recollect the fact that a 
British War Minister once expressed to me his belief, that what with 
ordnance, hospitals, officering, accoutrements, ammunition, &c., our 
soldiers cos- not less to the nation than 80/. annually per head, 1 cannot 
believe that France maintains her military, (in Algiers at least,) all 
things included, at less than one-half that sum. The expense, therefore, 
to France in the event of her being obliged to maintain 23,000 fighting 
men in the Regency, would exceed a million sterling a-year, besides 
the cost of her civil government. 

Query, Would this force be sufficient to overrun the country, and to 
keep possession of it ? I am no military man, but I would stake my life 
on the truth of the opinion, that, to sweep and keep the country, Napoleon 
himself, if alive, would demand double that number. It is wandering 

* May a thousand curses light on the German critic who first substituted 
aa^Xenrua tor y%Xa.<tfta iii tiiis inimitable passage of the Prometheus ! 

t Moos. Genty de Hussy states the whole effective force of the army at 31,410 on 
the 1st of January, 1034. 
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from the question to talk of the* British retaining Hindostan with twenty 
and some odd thousand British troops; for the Kabyles and Awibs arc 
not Hindoos, and we have 200,00U native indrian troops of the most 
warlike caste in our service. No doubt the I '.juch. might keep hold of 
• Algiers, Oran, Bougia, and Bona, and a few miles round those cities, 
with 15,000 men. But who knows what their policy will be in this 
respect ? and who therefore can set le the question of what the military 
expense of retaining this Regency will be to France ? 

It thus seems to me to be a matter if not of vague, at least of wide 
calculation, how much the possession of Algiers will cost France in ‘he 
way of pecuniary outlay. The Colony may ere long cost her half a mil¬ 
lion sterling a-year. or it may cost her two millions. This contin¬ 
gency depends on other contingencies; and I should say the same thing 
of the profits that may result and partially meet that outlay. Suppose 
I tell you, for instance, on the authority of Gcnty de Bussy, that the 
French Colonial Government of Algiers derived from all its resources in 
the colony, namely, from the public domains, tin; custom-house dues, the 
post-office, the police tines, the monopoly of hides, the sale of coals, the 
impositions on the native^ and some other items, the sum of 1,144,0(54 
francs and 78 centimes, within the first six months of the last year, 
1834—and, by fair calculation, double that sum during the entire year: 
still, how far is this information from guiding us to a certain conclusion 
as to how much may be the future receipts of the colony ? The impor¬ 
tation customs depend considerably on the size of the army; the £olls 
and exportation duties depend on the friendliness or hostility of the 
natives. Every thing, in fact, depends on contingencies, about which 
conjecture must go to sea without a star or a compass. 

The lirst profit which France derived from the conquest of Algiers was 
the confiscation of the Bey’s treasury; and to this acquisition I can sec 
no fair objection, conceiving, as l do, that her attack on the pirate chief 
was perfectly justifiable; yet, still it behoved her to use her victory ou 
the principles of civilized nations, and sacredly to respect the faith of 
treaties. Have the French done this? Ceitainly not! They have 
seized on some profits which are forbidden fruits in fair warfare, and 
they show a mean hankering after other extortions, which they have 
neither the effrontery to execute, nor the conscientiousness to forego. I 
say this as a man, and not as an Englishman ; for England, although 
her colonial jiulicy has been generally wiser than that of France, has no 
right to call herself* swiless in Africa—as the hapless Caflres can bear 
witness: but I have a right to speak on this subject as a citizen of the 
world. 

By the convention made at the surrender of Algiers to the French, the 
Dey was permitted to depart with all his privsite property. By the words 
richesses personnel!es ,” in the second article of the treaty, it was no 
doubt indicated that lie was to leave behind him his state-treasures, 
which were public property; but it was announced distinctly, that all 
the inhabitants, civil and military, were to be protected in their property, 
trade, industry, and religion. Sorely > by any honest interpretation of 
this treaty, the Tmks remaining at Algiers came within its protection; 
hut the French had scarcely fixed themselves in the city, when the Go¬ 
vernor, General Bourmont, ordered a general arrestation of the Turks— 
tore them from their wives and families— and, putting them on ship- 
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board, caused them to be transported out of the country. It was 
rumoyfed that those Turks were conspiring against the French, hut as 
Sidy Hamdun, in relating this affair, very justly remarks—“ Here was a 
handful of men who a few days before had possessed arms, ammunition, 
artillery, the castle of the Cassnba, and other forts—they had an army 
and treasures to support them, and the Beys of the provinces on their 
side: yet, witty all these advantages, they had preferred surrendering 
to France to continuing a hopeless struggle. Now that the tables 
were turned—now that they were without arms, ammunition, or a 
single stronghold—how improbable it is that men with brains in 
their heads should think of icgaining in their akuess what they had 
given up in their strength!” But lliere was a rumour of a con¬ 
spiracy brought to General Bourmont by some of the Jo. ,r est scum of 
the Jews and Mussulmans, who were paid for their cspiomiage—and wc 
all know the skill of spies to forge treason where they cannot find it. 
In so grave a matter, however, as the banishment of those men, justice 
demanded proofs and not rumour —and of proof or public trial not a 
shadow was exhibited in their case. In 1832, the French, for the first 
time, declared, that they had documents of sf native, conspiracy, which 
the then Governor General, a most impartial judge to be sure, considered 
authentic ; and by a charitably strained inference it, was concluded, that 
all Turks whatsoever must have been concerned in it. Kvcn granting 
that conclusion, however, it is clear that those Turks were condemned 
andt punished two years before a little of proof was alleged against 
them. 

When the tri-color was substituted for the white Hag at Algiers, the 
natives found no amendment in the colour of French domination. The 
first decree of Geneva! Clause), dated the 8th of September, puts under 
sequestration the effee which had belonged to the late Bev -(by those 
effects is meant immoveable property, for the public trcasuiy had 
already been secured)—the effects also of the Beys, or provincial gover¬ 
nors, as well as those of the departed Turks, and the funds of a corpora¬ 
tion, called that oi Mecca and Medina. A second decree of the same 
Governor, dated December 7, 1830, sequestrates the houses, magazines, 
manors*, and establishments of all descriptions whatsoever, the revenues 
of which are appropriated to the mosques, or which may have any other 
special appropriations. 

The dei roe, it is obvious, lays its hands at once not only ou the im¬ 
moveable property of the l)e\, which was a justifiable seizure, and on 
that of the Bevs, which, for aught that I know, was also excusable, but, 
on the property of the deported Turks, and on that of all corporations — 
civil or religious—including even charitable institutions—a proceeding of 
gross iniquity. In September, 1831, a new decree was issued by the 
then Governor for sequestrating the estates of all absent Turks, without, 
hinting at the slightest discrimination between those who might he 
guilty or innocent. It is no wonder that the Baron Bichon, who appears 
a uniform advocate cf the rights of the* natives, should reprobate the 
above decrees; but l am agreeably surprised to find his opponent, 
Monsieur Genty de Bussy, making a liberal confession on the same sub¬ 
ject and blaming the decree for making no distinction between the 

- * I thus generally interpret the word “censives,” wluch means manors entitled 
to <|uit-reuts. 
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guiltless and the convicted refugees. Monsici^Gcnty deBussjq accord¬ 
ing to all accounts that I have heard of him, is not particularly youbled 
with a dyspeptic conscience ; but he is too shrewdy man to be an out-and- 
out sophist in so glaring a case of injustice. He modifies, nevertheless, 
bis censure of the decree by remarking that, in as far as it applied to 
“\irks actually guilty of conspiring against France, it was perfectly law¬ 
ful, since they were, in a full sense of the word, traitors. But l deny this 
position of M. Geuty de Bussy. ■* Traitors ” means pemfns who owe alle¬ 
giance, and have renounced it. If, after the French had taken Algiers, 
they had treated the Turks with common justice, they would have oved 
them allegiance; but what allegiance had France a right to claim lioin 
men whom she dragged from their homes and gardens and drove into ba¬ 
nishment, without a shadow of proof or the show of a triul ? The French 
were the traitors, and not they. It is well known that, for several days 
after the capture of the city, the Turks were insulted, kicked, and spit 
upon by the Jews wherever they found them. The poor Turks met 
in a body in order to petition tin French Governor for protection, and 
they sent him a deputation to prefer their prayer; but, by a wad fatality, 
►they chose for deputies #orne men who were cither the spies of Bour- 
liiont, or at least who speculated on being rewarded for discovering new 
symptoms of Turkish treason; and those wretches, instead of bearing 
tlie petition of the Turks, went and told him that the Turks had con¬ 
gregated in ouler to raise an insurrection. This fact has been repeatedly 
stated to me by Moors, who weie no friends of the Turks, aucl by im¬ 
partial foreign consuls. And this was bringing civilization into Africa, 
to try men by spies, and to condemn them without a hearing! 

M. Gcnty de Bussy, in fact, assumes too much in partially apologiz¬ 
ing for the above decree, by alleging that there were guilty as well as 
innocent Turks among the absentees, whose estates were sequestrated. 
None of the absent Turks—whether they had been dragged on ship¬ 
board to be deported, or had lied from Algiers in a panic, as I believe 
many of them did— cou/d be guilty of treason towards a power which 
had broken all faith with them, and to which they owed no fealty. 
Allowing it even to be true, as the French publicly announced, that 
they had got indubitable documents, in 1832, of many Turks abroad 
being engaged in plots against the French, and call this treason, if you 
will---still it is a treason proved a year later than the infamous decree 
which sequestrated all Turkish estates indiscriminately. Nay, even go 
farther, and suppose that, in 1832, there was not one untreasonable Al¬ 
gerine Turk among the absentees, still what caused their absence, and 
what drove them into treason? It was French injustice; and the 
French, forsooth, arc to punish the crime which they have themselves 
created! I am told, however, by Frenchmen who, without justifying, 
would palliate this treatment of the Turks, that the decrees of gover¬ 
nors are not laws till confirmed by the Home-Government; and that 
the banished Turks might still, by a proper appeal, get these sequestra¬ 
tions removed—but that they jjire barbarians, and have no notion of legal 
appeals! But, verily, this argument is worse than a barefaced 
mockery of justice. Docs any man believe that these Turkish gen¬ 
tlemen, robbed in defiance of laws and faith of their estates, will eve r 
he restored to them?—I do not. 

It seems like a retribution of Providence that these beautiful villas, 
thus wrenched from their owners, have yielded but little profit to the 
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wrenchers. They arc pVincipully occupied by the military, and the 
French soldiers, wherever they have taken up their habitation, have 
made the houses uninhabitable to all future tenants by cutting up 
$he wood-work in order to make their fires. Some destruction in 
this way was unavoidable, but the troops amuse themselves with super¬ 
fluous tricks of mischief. I was told so, at least, by one of themselves; 
a naive laughing corporal, who said to me, “After all, we are a sad set 
of fellows: I found my camarades, les singes diahfes, one day cutting 
down a tall, noble, palm-tree, and for what purpose do you think ?—why, 
to get at a bird’s nest: but they got no living birds, for the nestlings 
were all killed by the fall.” 

The sequestrated immoveable property of the Devs, the Beys, and 
the banished Turks comes all under the title of the “NV'onal Domain, 
or public property and it would seem that the French are disposed to 
give a sweeping extent of signification to that term : for the decrees of 
some of the governors of Algiers sequestrate the property of native 
corporations, civil as well as religious. The idea of sequestrating reli¬ 
gious funds has struck the French themselves as so impolitic and 
faithless, that Genty de Bussy has, like a wjse man, deprecated the 
fulfilment of those decrees. But, for my own part, I can sec nothing 
more unjustifiable in the sequestration of funds belonging to civil cor¬ 
porations than of those belonging to corporations that are religious. 
Algiers capitulated on a promise that the property, the commerce, and 
the industry of its inhabitants should be protected; and what soil of 
protection is this, which sequestrates the property of even civil corpo¬ 
rations? I grant, no doubt, that there is something more glaringly 
impolitic in alarming the natives about their religious corporations than 
about their lay ones; but the essential injustice is the same. 

You will be surprised, perhaps, to hear of corporations’ vested rights 
and funds, proceeding from legacies for religious and charitable pur¬ 
poses, having been respected 1'rom age to age among a people so des¬ 
potically governed as the Algerines. But there were limits to the 
despotism even of,a Dey of Algiers. It is true that when lie took a 
fancy to a man’s head, he generally succeeded in getting it removed 
from his shoulders; and afterwards he took the same care of the 
beheaded man’s property that the conscientious bird takes of the 
silver spoon in the story of the “ Maid and the Magpie.” But the 
Dey could only be a civil and not a religious robber. The Moors 
and the Turks in all the Regencies of Barbary, like all true believers 
in Mahometan countries, had a number of public foundations, both for 
piety and practical charity, which were enriched, from time to time, 
both by gifts and legacies. Over *hese foundations Religion threw its 
guardian tpgis, and Deys ami Pashas were compelled to hold them in 
veneration. 

The most important of these institutions is that of Mecca and Me¬ 
dina:—“It contributes to the expense of supporting mosques in those 
sacred cities; it distributes charity to the poor, and it makes advances 
to Mussulmans,” says Genty de Bussy, *“ who wish to go as pilgrims 
to Mecca.” But it is strange, considering the general clearness and 
accuracy of that gentleman, to find him, after he has made this state¬ 
ment, .eferring us to a document which contradicts it, on the subject of 
pilgrims going to Mecca being assisted by the aforesaid institution. 

This document is a series of questions addressed to the Mufti of 
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Algie'rs respecting that endowment, togcther^vith tfe'lfnswcrs given 
to those questions. 

One of the questions is, “ Do the Mussulmans of Algiers who go 
on m a pilgrimage receive any assistance from ihh endowment of Mecca 
i, and Medina ? The answer is. simply, No. 

Sy The only way in which I can reconcile thi" seeming discrepancy, 
between De Bussy’s statement and the document to which he refers, is 
by supposing that poor Mussulmans accidentally corying to Algiers 
from the holy cities may have been assisted to return home thither out 
of the Mecca and Medina fund; in which case, however, those paupers 
could hardly be called pilgrims from Algiers. 

But the most curious fact that meets us in the examination of the 
Oukils, i.e. the stewards of this Mahometan fund, by the French “ In¬ 
tend ant civil” is, that Christians as well as Mussulmans were the 
objects of its charity. 

Question put by the Intcndant:—“ In distributing tbe alms of this 
endowment, do you establish distinctions among the poor, or are the 
distributions made indiscriminately to all who present themselves?” 
t Answer:—“Alms are distributed to each according to the misery 
and destitution of the applicant; and the. circumstauces of the applicant 
are inquired into and appreciated by the Oukil.” 

Another question:—“ Arc there fixed periods for the distributions, 
mul how are they regulated?” 

Answer:—“There are fixed periods for the distribution of alius; 
namely, the mornings of Monday and Tuesday. The poor are divided 
into three classes; namely, the men, the women, and the Christians — 
each of the three classes receives separately.” 

A charitable Algerine in the last century—honour he to his memory ! 
—bequeathed a large sum to be laid out in bread for the Christian slaves 
on that day of the week when their allowance of food was the scantiest. 
It was probably to the religious protection of the above endowment 
that he confided his legacy. 

Well, whilst l know your heart is thankful that there are some re¬ 
deeming traits in the Algerine character, let me ^iot unintentionally 
lead you to too much indignation at the French, from supposing that 
they have cut off every stream of charity towards the poorest class of 
the natives. No :—the Baron Pichon describes tbe twice-a-week dis¬ 
tributions of alms which he had himself seen; and which, I am confi¬ 
dent, are st’ill continued, though I have not witnessed them. At these 
distributions the OnRil sits in public with two assessors: a troop of 
perhaps two thousand indigents—mostly women carrying or leading, 
infants—defiles before him; and a pittance—would that I could say 
it was more, of about a sou and a half is doled out to each individual. 
In the olden time, when a sheep cost lmt fifteen-pence at Algiers, this 
sum was, perhaps, not much less than equivalent to the scantiest parish 
charity in England; but now that pi ices are raised, it is no wonder 
that the mendicants look gaunt. M. Pichon certainly means that this 
charity comes out of the Mecca endowment, for he says that the sur¬ 
plus, after the beggars have been served, is turned into the public trea¬ 
sury, and no longer goes to the Holy City, in order that the funds ori¬ 
ginally intended lor a religious purpose may not be perverted from their 
destination and employed in paying for intrigues and insurrections 
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against the French. wX.h equal justice and humanity the Baron re¬ 
marks that the enemies of France, who are abroad among the Mussul¬ 
mans, t:ould, by no stretch of ingenuity, invent means of fomenting 
native discontents more efficacious than this iniquitous detention, 
funds appropriated to religion. The French entered Algiers on ih 
faith of the national religion being sacredly protected; but this tribu*. 
to Mecca is a vital part of lslainism. It is very well to talk of Maho¬ 
metan superstition, and if the people of Algiers should choose to become 
Protestant Mahometans let them get rid, if they will,of the tribute; but 
the French, without perjuring themselves, cannot interfere with the tri¬ 
bute as it is now established. And bo it remarked that, in outraging the 
religion of a Mussulman, you ar$ not interfering merely with his super¬ 
stitious dogmas, but with the whole sources of his moiJ consolations. 
The Koran is the Mussulman’s code of laws and jurisprudence; the 
compass that guides his actions in this world as well as his hopes 
towards the next. 


It is but fair to say, that although I despair of ever seeing justice 
done to the expatriated Turks, I have hopes that the sequestration of 
the corporation-funds will not he universally and permanently sanc¬ 
tioned by the French. Baron Pichnn says, “That the sequestration on 
properties having special appropriations is only partial and nominal; 
that the funds for supporting the mosques of Algiers, for example, have 
never been taken possession of.” So far so good; and though the name 
of mosques reminds me that one of the largest in the city was demolished 
by the French, and another converted into a Catholic church (of course 
without consulting the inhabitants), vet for the former proceeding, 
violation of the treaty as it was, one can allow something like a pallia¬ 
tion in looking at, the improvement which it has made upon Algiers. 
The demolition of the mosque and its adjacent buildings has enlarged 
the only public inark^i-placc. in this gloomy city, and opened a view 
from it towards the sea; it has therefore made the town healthier as 
well as pleasanter. Moreover, as long as the African Commission 
continues,* I slmll^not consider the question of the sequestrations as 
hopelessly at rest. 

But, without denying to M. Genty de Bussy the merit of having 
generally spoken with truth and candour on this subject, I cannot quite 
agree with him, that the French Government stands exculpated in the 
whole affair. “ The French Government,” he says, “ has never given 
its sanction to all the decrees of the Generals-in-chief, or to the acts of 
the intendants at Algiers.” This is a vague sort of exculpation. It 
may he that no one act of the French Government has sanctioned all the 
decrees of the Governors—at oner veep; but in September, 1831, did 
not the French Miuistcr-of-War send to Algiers an order for the sale of 
all the onerous domains in Algiers, with the exception of the property 
appropriated for the mosques of Mecca and Medina ? lie made no other 
exception to Clausel’s decree of the 1th of December, 1830, which 
sequestrated the houses, magazines, manors, and to all establishments 
whatsoever, under what title soever, having special appropriations. 
After this order of the War-minister, it is needless to speak of the 
French Government never having sanctioned those iniquitous seques- 
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trations; but it is singular to find Mons. Prchon, just after he has 
admitted the existing sequestration to be in part only nominal, imme¬ 
diately adding, “ Mats le sapiestre exist? sur Ins hie ns do. Mcct/ue cl 
^ ^Medina.” If he means anything by this sequ- stration, he surely means 
i^ptnat it is real, and not nominal. 

^ The truth seems to be, that in this meditated robbery of corporation 
propel ty at Algiers, the French authorities on the spot have been about 
as timid as those at home, when they came to the practical point of 
executing the decrees of 1930 and 1831. Mons.de Hussy himself is 
amusingly honest on this subject; I cannot but laugh when I find him 
confessing, “The sequestration in Africa is quite a measure of cxccpliou, 
(une m?war tout cxeeptionncUe )—a measure of public safety, in opposi¬ 
tion to law ( etranqere on droit), and which policy alone could make 
advisable." Tn other words, the apologist might have said, that, under 
certain circumstances, honesty is not the best, policy—but policy is the 
best honest if. 

The tiovernor’s decree of the . OlI» of .lime, though made public, and 




supported by a ministerial deri-.ion that came subsequently tiom Paris, 
has not received an entn»: execution. “ At no period,” he adds, “ have 
the rules of sequestration been rigorously applied, and it is only with a 
sort of timidity and yropinrj that those who are emjaijed in this busi¬ 
ness low? yone on.” 

N<mv, Frenchmen, if you will be rogues, put a bold face upon the 
business. Do as we did in England: when we heard of the Cnfires 
being robbed of their cows, and bayoneted by our brave soldiets, our 
Members of Parliament went down to the House and maintained that 
the (taffies had been too mercifully used; but you are mealy-mouthed 
in this affair, and grope about in a game of blind-mans bulf at 


chenfery. 

Yet the French have, undoubtedly, done some good at Algiers; and 
as I have dealt so freely with their delinquencies, it will lie hut fair, in 
my next Letter, to describe to you some of their Institutions which pro¬ 
mise to foster civilization, and, like the red streaks in the sky after a 
stmniy evening, bespeak a pleasant to-morrow. 


Letter XXI. 

Before I-mention a few French institutions, which may be considered 
as the seeds of civaluation in Africa, allow me to advert to some specu¬ 
lations which I find in that shrewd writer Gouty de Hussy, respecting 
the advantages which this colony might derive from fostering a religious 
and commercial intercourse between it and Arabia. 

The pilgrimages to Mecca have been in all ages ot Islamism a prin¬ 
cipal bond between Mahometan nations. It is but fair to believe that 
the promotion of piety was not the only object which the legislator had 
in view when he enjoined those pilgrimages to the faithful, but that he 
meant to civilize them by trsyle as well as to cement them by religion. 
At all events, in point of fact, commerce sprung up out ot this religious 

institution. _ 

A great many Mahometans used to visit Mecca both from the Regen¬ 
cies of Barbary and more Western Africa, and returned to thair .L^mcs 
with a halo of sanctity acquired by their pilgrimage which placed them . 
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distinctly in the highest^rade of society. They re-entered their native 
cities in formal triumph:—grand functionaries and sovereigns them¬ 
selves were the first to welcome them with honour and to heap them with 
presents; processions went out to meet them and flowers were strev* 
before them on their path. Gcnty do Bussy remarks, as if it wcrd*'a 
reproach to Christianity, that ouly a few Christians, and those fev;' 
merely from curiosity, visit Jerusalem, whilst multitudes of Mahometans 
flock to Mecca fiom piety; hut this establishes nothing as to the com¬ 
parative sincerity of believers in the two faiths. Pilgrimage to Jerusa¬ 
lem is no where enjoined in the Gospel of Christ, nor even recom¬ 
mended by him;—lie pronounced his kingdom to be not of this world. 
He came, therefore, to sanctify the earth in a spiritual not a material 
sense—not like bigots falsely calling themselves Ins followers—who hold 
up their hands to consecrate some spot of dirt and clay, o> !'>c stones and 
sticks that arc built over it. His mission was to cleanse and consecrate 
the, pure immortal substance of the human soul:—hence, pure Christi¬ 
anity is exalted and philosophical;—it enjoins no reverence to earthly 
localities or to earthly relies. 

With these conceptions of the superiority of (Christian over Mahomc-' 
tan faith, I deny not your right to dispute abstractedly the propriety 
of fa\ uuring Mahometan pilgrimages to Mecca. But take the 
question practically, and let me ask you if there he any proba¬ 
bility of bringing these Arabs and Kahyles to he pure, /. <•., philoso¬ 
phical Christians? There is none. You might make Methodists and 
jumpers of some of them, hut that would not be making them pure 
Christians. Were you to suggest that, at all events, we ought to 
clcam-c them of their Mahometan superstition, l should say no; for their 
Mahometanism, at least, keeps them sober—and until you can make 
them pure Christians, better make them the best Mahometans you can 
than leave them irrational and irreligious barbarians. Such is almost 
the case of many of tin Kabyles and Arabs. A sensible Moor of 
Algiers assured me that, for want of intercourse with more civilized be¬ 
lievers, whole native tribes, though believers in the Koran, arc only 
nominal Mahometans, and in practice fierce and immoral savages. 
Therefore, I say, make the best Mahometans that you can of the Afri¬ 
cans ; and the best way to civilize them is, to promote pilgrimages to 
Mecca and the commerce which from thence accrues. 

A portion of the Algerine pilgrims to Mecca used to join the caravans 
that set out from Morocco, and which, traversing the*, sea of sand from 
west to cast, came at last to encamp under the walls of Cairo. But the 
Arabs, who are called Fellahs, i. n., those who cultivate the fertile 
plains inclosed between the ramifications of the grand chain of moun¬ 
tains to the south; as well as the Kabvles, the indomitable masters of 
the crests of Mount Atlas, and, in fine, the inhabitants of the cities and 
villages in the northern part of the Regency, when they wish to make 
the Mecca pilgrimage, come clown to the principal ports of the coast, 
from whence they freight vessels for Alexandria. 

Algiers has thus been accustomed to see, every year, several ships 
depart with pilgrims for the cast; and when any distinguished person was 
of the company, the Uey gave them Ins own vessels to conduct them. 

. that it would be the best policy of the French to remove 

every obstacle in the way of pilgrimages from hence to Mecca. They 
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ought" to equip ships for conveying the pilgi/ms to Egypt at stated 
periods. The expense of their conveyance, M. Gcnty de Bussy thinks, 
might he defrayed out of the funds of th» Mecca and Medina Institution, 
vj have already quoted the evidence of that writA against himself with 
* tEird to those funds having been ever appropriated to the assistance 
^jf pilgrims going to the holy shrine from Algiers ; but it is of little im¬ 
portance from what source the French might deri\e the money advanced 
to pilgrims—for supposing them to be helped only as far as Egypt, the 
cost would be trifling; and in order to defray the rest of their journey, 
as well as to procure some artieles of merchandise to dispose of in the 
east, the devout Moslems would be obliged to bring the products of 
their pastoral industry to the markets of Algiers, and thus to supply 
the French abundantly with provisions, as well as to purchase their 
goods imported from Europe. 

It would be supreme policy in the French to foster this intercourse 
between Algiers and Arabia; and to concert means not only for giving 
the pilgrims a comfortable departure, but an equally comfortable return. 
Formerly, the pilgrims had covered places for stowing their merchan¬ 
dises at Algiers, us well as fountains of running water for refreshing 
their beasts. The suburb of Bab-Azoun once contained many of these 
caravanserics, but since the conquest they have disappeared and been 
replaced by military barracks and hospitals. It was important, no 
doubt, that the soldiers should be lodged; but it is equally so that they 
should be fed, and the best way to feed them is to attract the Arabs to 
the French markets. 

The French Government has been grossly inattentive to this subject. 
One would not wish them, to be sure, to imitate in all respects our policy 
with regard to the superstitions of India, in dealing with those of 
Algiers. It was carrying our complaisance too far to permit the 
burning of Indian widows. But still it is advisable as general policy 
to respect the native faith—and to restrain none of its innocuous prac¬ 
tices. The only thing I ever heard said in favour of the French among 
the Moors was, that they thanked them for not allowing proselytizing 
fanatical preachers of Christianity to come amongst them. If such 
missionaries were allowed to settle here, their first converts would he 
the lowest scum of the people, who would embrace Christianity for th* 
sake of getting drunk. 

One certain blessing which w'c have a light to look for from the 
settlement of the French in Africa, is the importation of medical and 
surgical art. It isf-tmc that the Mahometan doctrine of fatalism is 
Opposed to the healing science, hut wc have a proof that that opposition 
is not invincible, in the fact of Bagdad having been at one time the first 
medical school in the wot Id; and in truth there is no superstition that 
can entirely eradicate man’s instinctive desire to have his death post¬ 
poned, and his sickness mitigated. It is but fair to confess that the 
natives in the interior of the Regency have given no sort of encourage¬ 
ment for European doctors to settle amongst them ; on the contrary, 
several who had opeued shops* at Mascara and elsewhere, after exhibit¬ 
ing rainbows of coloured bottles in their windows, and pounding innu¬ 
merable stuffs for the Libyan bowels, have been obliged to return for 
want of patients. It is true, moreover, that the simple habits of the 
barbarians make them more independent of doctors than tKb wide'- 
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drinking Euiapp&ns arc’ generally apt to be; for, though Apollo may he 
the God of physicians, it is Bacchus perhaps who mainly provides them 
with customers. Nevertheless the natives have several disorders to 
which they are peculiarly subject, and which no temperance can avoid, 
or indeed which abstemiousness itself tends to aggravate. Thus;.' 1 ' 
the fevers arising from marshy miasmata, wine has been often foil wv 
an efficacious medicine. I ought further to remark that almost all tK; 
Kalnles and Arabs who have come in contact with the Ficuch at 

•f 

Algiers have show n no reluctance to being relieved in a l'Ycnch hos¬ 
pital. They overcome their scruples of fatalism by arguing thus: “It 
was fated that 1 should be sick;—it was fated dial I should be carried 
to the French hospital;—it was fated that the French doctor should 
feel my pulse, and make me show my tongue;—it was fated that his 
apprentice should bring me drugs that weic to pase through my body, 
and restore meall this was the will of God, or else i; "ould not have 
happened.” 

In speaking of disorders at Algiers, I ought rather to call them dis¬ 
orders incidental to the country, than peculiar to it, or inseparably con¬ 
nected with the climate. The climate of the Regency is noxious only in 
particular parts. I helieve Algiers itself to lie as healthful as the most 
of the towns in Europe. The sultriness of summer throughout the 
whole Regency is mitigated by north winds that come across the Me¬ 
diterranean, as well as by the south-westers which, traversing the table¬ 
lands on the double chain of mount Atlas, refresh the atmosphere with 
the breath of the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is true that in this country, as every where else where there arc 
marshes, there are fevers. The Pontine marshes as well as those around 
Mantua, and on the plains of Sardinia,— nay, the coasts of Holland 
and Essex—have but too much febrile celebrity; and in like manner 
the evaporation from numerous swampy tracts on the Mctidja plain 
along the river Arratcli, in face of the southern and eastern line of the 
French cantonments, h ,\c been exceedingly fatal to their soldiery. The. 
natives themselves who arc enlisted as Zouaves in the French service 
sulTer also from this marsh fever; but it is remarkable in how small a 
degree comparatively with the French. Nine out of ten Frenchmen arc 
^seized with it, but only one out of four of the natives : the African 
Zouaves are also more speedily cured of it, than Europeans and arc less 
subject to renewed attacks. 

lint there is nothing iucurable in the swampiness of the Melidja. 
That plain, by a little industry, might be brought, <jn.ee more to deserve 
the name which it once derived from a young and beautiful princess. 
By digging channels for its moisture, and by embanking its principal 
river, it would soon be converted from the head of Medusa to the breath 
and bloom of Ilebe. The same may be said as to the perfect practica¬ 
bility of making Bona itself more healthful. Human industry is Gocl’s 
vicegerent, in saniliziny, if I may dare to coin a word, the earth we 
tread, and the air we breathe. The French intend to drain all the 
accessible marshes of the Regency—I hope they will neither trifle with 
this design, nor abandon it; for humanity at large is interested in their 
civilizing this part of Africa. Let them remember that there is no glory 
in merely intending well, for hell itself they say is paved with good 
intentions. 
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Tlx; Arabs rtieniselvcs,' ah I have saul, arc beginning to opui their 
eyis to the blessings ot the healing ail. I lone 1 cioie me a lnl—name 
and 'uiname, ot all the malts and tunnies who lone inuutl me- 
tlit.il titatimnt turn the suigf on-major ot ^he Zouaves Tn the 
i'K^yth'i nt Maul), Apnl, and May ot 1NJ1. The uumbu ot patients 
-74, ot whom 233 weio cutetl, 32 c< i lined in tin 1 hospital 
e-U a la.itl pait of the \eai, and only U \uit' lomul iiicniahle. Hits 
guts one lxciiL and hope as to lullin' tivdi/atinn I 'iihjoin a list 
ot the nlative numbei ot ilie diseas i s, as it loims an mtcusting do- 
eunnnt in the natuial lusloiy ot the native population. Ot Abscess 
by Cumjistion, time vvcie 2 casts; ot Mental Alienation, 1; Auinuiosis, 
1; 'Yphllue, 2; Ascitis Ahdoimnalis, 3; Bionchilis, 1; Cum cions 
allot turn, 3; Canons hones, 5; Pulnioiuny Calanhs, 2; Cataiact, i ; 
Cephalitis, 2 ; Impeded Ciiculatum in the Limbs, 1 ; Kntmli , (J, Lpi- 
lcpsy, i; Cutaneous Liuption, 1; Kvostosis, 2; Fevus, 40, Intennit- 
tmt ones, 12; Quotidian ditto, 2; Putnd ditto, 1 j Distinctive ditto, 1 ; 
Submaxdkiiy l istula, 1 , BoiU, 1; Fluxion, 1; the Itch, 2; (Jastn- 
tis, (i; Oastio-Cephulitis, 1; Clastio-F.ntuiti', 1; (lastio Pneumonitis, J; 
Inllaiiimation ot the Livei, 1, Ntoio-us, 1, lidluuumitioii ot the Mu- 
m\, (>; ()))hthabiiu, 10; Inflammation ot the Kai, 4 , Pneumonia, 3; 
Obstiuetiou of the Sjilei n, 1 ; Jihcumatic Atleetions, 15; Sciatica, 1; 
Scot lmt ic Alio* turns, 3 ; Sihinus, 1 , Syphilitic A the tarns, 1 ; St ald- 
Ilcad, 2t; Tumours, 2 ; Clceis, 11; Uteutis, 1. The unpins of cases 
consisted ot Wounds, Contusions, Fractuies aud Since, the u'sult of 
accidint&. 

Dining the months of Apnl and May, 183+, thuty-one Anibs of both 
se\i s, oi ages vaiyuig tioui eighteen months 10 twuily yiais, have been 
vaei mated. 

Independently of those patients who have been attended to by the 
suigeon-majoi of the Zouave*, and indopuidt ntly also ol then nnlitaiy 
hospital, the Fiench have established m Algieis a civil h ispual as well 
as a dispeiisan. To the civil hospital me admitted Fiench ioloni'ts, 
Jc \\s, and Moslems, without distinction. The number of patients, since 
the opening ol the institution, m August, IS32, down to the first of 
.lanuuiy, ls3l, is slated bv Mods. CUnty de Hutsy at MO. The nuuibcr 
of deaths, I ant sonv 1o lind, has been veiy cousaK luble, but the caie 
that i' taken ol the patients,— who cost the (loveininent on an avciagc 
little liss than two shillings a head pel day,—and the good lepoit wlueh 
the Kah\les # and Aialis who have ban lualed in this asylum will nccts- 
sanly spiead thioughout the Ucgeucy, must be de-civedly beneficial to 
the Fn mb. **"* 

\V r hilst the French weie in possession of C’oleah, they humanely pio- 
jected an hospital lor the Aiabs; and wluu is eipudly agu cable to 
relate, the Mar.iboots, oi saints of the countiy, sliowtd a stiong illicitst 
in the project. This is the true wav to comjuei Alnea. Of all apologue*, 
that ol the sun aud the wind contending which should tiist make the 
tiavelUr open his cloak, best ilInitiates the means of eivdi/atiou ; and 
how beautiful is the spectacle of chanty uniting tho»e whom lebgiou 
sepal ates! 

At than and at Bona civil hospitals are alicady in a slate of form¬ 
ation. 

It ia allowable also to hope that France will diffuse moral as well as 
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medical knowledge over Algiers. I told you, what I still believe, that 
the Algerine Moors arc a better-educated people than wc generally sup¬ 
pose t(icm to be in Europe ; that is, that all their children learn to read 
and write, and many*of them to cast up accounts; nay, I have met 
with Arabs and Kabyles who could write and calculate by figures, ib"' 
it is not contradicting this tact to add to it that a European child ac-v 
quires infinitely more by learning to read than a little Mussulman can do 
under the present native mode of education. The European is taught 
language by grammar and principles; the African here is taught only the 
words of the Koran—his master being too ignorant himself to explain 
even the difference between a noun and a verb. The Algerine peda¬ 
gogues are not cruel, and they abstain from one odious mode of flagella¬ 
tion which still disgraces some of our schools • but still the rod m the 
schoolmaster’s sceptre in Algiers, though he flourishes it over the shoul¬ 
ders of his pupils, instead of more exceptionable parts. I have been 
witness to an hour’s tuition in an Algerine school. On my entrance l 
found the schoolmaster and his scholars all prostiated in prayer upon the 
ground. 1 retired for some minutes until they had finished their devo¬ 
tions: on re-entering, I found the hoys all squatted, and bowing see-saw 
over their slates, some of them writing Arabic ehararlrts, and all of them 
mumbling words which of course were those of verses of the Koran. 
For a Ionir time all went on smoothly : hut at lenglh I recognized the 
truth of Juvenal’s remark, that the teacher has an arduous task in 
watching tot mann s' jmnrnrmn. The oriental gravity of the pupils began 
to relax, even to visible eacliiniiatiou and audible tittnmg. It, was tlu-n 
that the schoolmatin' went ahroml, and by some well-timed hits he 
restored them to a state of serious and see-saw mumbling over the 
Koran. 

I repeat to you iny belief, that there was no sueli thing as the Lancas- 
tcrian system of tuition discovered in Algiers by the French, hut schools 
of mutual instruction have been established, earlv after the conquest, at 
Algiers, Oran and Bona. Tho*e schools are open to the native chil¬ 
dren, both Jewish and Mussulman. 

The following is no unpleasant statistic table of public tuition in the 
Regency, dated the lirsf of July, 1884 : — 

At Algiers, taking in the village of Dclhy-Ibriihirn, and at Oran and 
Bona, there are educated in gratuitous schools, on the mutual-instruction 
system, 317 pupils, of whom a third are natives; l.s of tliCM* are stu¬ 
dents of the Amnio language. Of private institutions of (duration (of 
course not gratuitous), there arc two for hoys, who til'-them to the amount 
of 72; ami four for girls, three at Algiers and one at Oran, the pupils 
of which amount to 1(59. 

It is worth remarking that the Moors show themselves much move 
backward than the Jews in availing hemselvesof the means of European 
instruction that have been thus opened up. This is a pity, no doubt, for 
the Moors; but it bespeaks also our praise for the Jews, and they will 
reap the advantage. 
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SONGS AND CHORUS OF THE FLOWERS. 

UY LEIGH HUNT. 

Roses. 

We arc blushing roses. 

Bending with our fulness, 

'Midst our close-capp'd sister buds 
Warming the green coolness. 

Whatsoe'er of beauty 
Yearns and yet reposes. 

Blush, and bosom, and sweet breath. 

Took a shape in roses. 

II old one of us 1 ightly,— 

See from what a slender 

Stalk we bow'r in heavy blooms, 

And louiulness rich and tender: 

Know you not our only 

Rival (low'r—the human ? 

Loveliest weight on lightest foot, 

Jo\-ubfindant woman? 

I.IL1ES. 

We are lilies fair. 

The llower of virgin light; 

Nature held us firth, and said, 

“ Lo ! my thoughts of white.” 

liver si nee then, angels 
Hold us in their hinds; 

You may see them where they take 
In pietures their sweet stands. 

Like the garden's angels 
Also do we seem. 

And not the less for being crown’d 
With a golden dream. 

Could you see around us 
The enamour'd air. 

You would see it pale with bliss 
To hold a thing so fair. 


Violets. 

We are violets blue. 

For our swecLness found 
Careless m the mossy shades. 

Looking on the ground. 

Love’s dropp'd eyelids and a kiss,— 
Such our breath and blueness is. 
lo, llu* mild shape 

H idden by JTove's fears. 

Found us first i’ tins sward, when she 
For liuuger stoop'd in tears. 

“ Wheresoe’er her lip she sets," 

Said Jove, “ be breaths call'd. Violets.” 


May .—vol. xlvii. no. clxxxv 




Songs of the Flowers. 

Swekt-Briar. 

Wild-rose, Sweet-briar, Eglantine, 

A11 these pretty names are mine. 

And' scent in every leaf is mine. 

And a leaf for all is mine; 

And the scent—Oh, that's divine ! 
Happy-sweet, and pungent-fine. 

Pure as dew, and pick'd as wine. 

As the rose in gardens dress'd 
Is the lady self-possess'd. 

I’m the lass in simple vest. 

The country lass whose blood's the best. 

Were the beams that thread the briar 
In the morn with golden fire 
Scented too, they'd smell like me. 

All Elysian pungency. 


Poppies. 

We are slumberous poppies. 

Lords of Lethe downs, « 

Some awake, and some asleep. 

Sleeping in our crowns. 

What perchance our dreams may know. 
Let our serious beauty show. 

Central depth of purple. 

Leaves more bright than rose. 

Who shall tell what brightest thought 
Out of darkest grows ? 

Who, through what funereal pain. 

Souls to love and peace attain ? 

Visions aye are on us, 

I uto eyes of power, 

Pluto’s alway-setting sun, 

And Proserpine's bower: 

Tiiere, like bees, the pale souls come 
For our drink, with drowsy hum. 

Taste, ye mortals, also; 

Milky-hearted, we; 

Taste, but with a reverent care; 
Active-patient be. 

Too much gladness brings to gloom 
Those who on the guds presume. 


CHORUS OF THE FLOWERS. 

We are the sweet llowers. 

Born of sunny showers, 

(Think, whene'er you see us, what our beauty saith) 
Utterance, mute and bright. 

Of some unknown delight. 

We fill the air with pleasure, by our simple breath : 
All who see us, love us; 

We befit all places ; 

Unto sorrow we give smiles, and unto graces, graces. 
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Mark our ways, how noiseless 
All, and sweetly voiceless. 

Though the March-winds pipe, to make our passage clear j* 

Not a whisper tells 
Where our small seed dwells. 

Nor is known the moment green, when our tips appear. 

We thread the earth in silence. 

In silence build our bowers, . 

And leaf by leaf in silence show, till we laugh a-top, sweet flowers. 

The dear lumpish baby, 

Humming with the May-bee, 

Hails us with his bright stare, stumbling through the grass; 

The honey-dropping moon. 

On a night in June, 

Kisses our pale pathway leaves, that felt the bridegroom pass. 

Age, the wither’d elinger. 

On us mutely gazes, 

And wraps the thought of his last bed in his childhood's daisies. 

See (and scorn all duller 
Taste) how heav’n loves colour; 

How great Nature, clearly, joys in red and green ; 

What sweet thoughts she thinks 
Of violets and pinks. 

And a thousand flushing hues, made solely to be seen ; 

*Seo her whitest lilies 
Chill the silver showers. 

And what a red mouth is her rose, the woman of the flowers. 
Uselessness divinest. 

Of a use the flnest, 

Painteth us, the teachers of the er.d of use; 

Travellers, weary-eyed. 

Bless us, far and wide ; 

Unto sick and prison'd thoughts we give sudden truce: 

Not a poor town window 
Loves its sickliest planting, 

But its wall speaks loftier trutli than Babylonian vaunting. 

Sagest yet the uses. 

Mix’d with our sweet juices. 

Whether man, or may-tty, profit of the balm; 

As fair fingers heal’d 
Knights from the olden field. 

We hold cups of mightiest force to give the wildest calm. 

Ev i7 the terror. Poison, 

Hath its plea for blooming ; 

Life it gives to reverent lips, though death to the presuming. 

And oh! our sweet soul-taker, 

That thief, the honey-maker. 

What a house hath he, by the thymy glen ! 

In his talking rooms 
How the feasting fumes. 

Till the gold cups overflow {o the mouths of men ! 

The butterflies come aping 
Those fine thieves of ours. 

And flutter round our rifled tops, like tickled flowers with flowers. 

See those tops, how beauteous! 

What fair service duteous 
Round some idol waits, as on their lord the Nine ? 

c 2 
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Elfin court ‘twould seem; 

And taught perchance that dream. 

Which the old fJreck mountain dreamt, upon nights divine. 

To expound such wonder 
Human speech avails not; 

Yet there dies no poorest weed, that such a glory exhales not. 

Think of all these treasures, 

Matchless works, and pleasures. 

Every one a marvel, more than thought can say; 

Then think in what bright show'rs 
We thicken fields and bow’rs, 

And with what heaps of sweetness half stifle wanton May: 

Think of the mossy forests 
By the bee-birds haunted, 

And all those Amazonian plains, lone lying as end-anted. 

Trees themselves are ours ; 

Fruits are born of (lowers; 

Peach, and roughest nut, were blossoms in the spring; 

The lusty bee knows well 
The news, and comes pell-mell. 

And dances in the bloomy thicks with darksome antheming. 
Beneath the very burthen 
Of planet-pressing ocean 

We wash our smiling cheeks in peace, a thought for meek devotion. 

Tears of Phoebus,—missings 
Of Cytherea's kissings, 

Have in us been found, and wise men find them still; 

Drooping grace unfurls 
Still llyacinthus’ curls. 

And Narcissus loves himself in the selfish rill: 

Thy red lip, Adonis, 

Still is wet with morning; 

And the step, that bled for thee, the rosy briar adorning. 

• Oh, true things are fables, 

Fit for sagost tables, 

And the flow’rs are true things, yet no fables they; 

Fables were not more 
Bright, nor loved of yore, 

Yet they grew not, like the tiow’rs, by every old pathway ; 

Grossest hand can test us; 

Fools may prize us never; 

Yet we rise, and rise, and rise, marvels swe**»for ever. 

Who shall say that flowers 
Dress not heuv’u’s own bowers ? 

Who its love, without them, can fancy,—or sweet floor ? 

Who shall even dare 
To say we sprang not there, 

Andcame not down that Love might bring one piece of heav'n the more 
Oh pray believe that angels 
From those blue dominions 

Brought us in their white laps down, ’twixt their golden pinions. 
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THE POETRY OF MOTIOJJ. 


Oui, sans doute, la Philosophic est quelqiie chose, mais La. Danse ! 


Thk “ New Monthly” has contained, from time to tiing, much upon 
the subjects of Poetry, Painting, and Music. Why should not some¬ 
thing be said upon a sister art? 

1 am afraid—and 1 sigh while I write—that simplicity, as well as 
nationality,—that is, all that once was ours,—is fast sliding away from 
us. I, even I myself I, cannot, it seems, announce my subject in plain 
English, but must have recourse to a roundabout phrase, and a motto 
in another tongue, instead of fairly telling my reader that I am going to 
lend him a dance. Well! now he knows it, and I hope he will not find 
me a dull partner. I dare be sworn I am not the first female that has 
done him the like courtesy, and pci naps made him a saucy one at the 
end, as his only recompense. 

It will not recommend Tne to his good graces to confess that I have 
outlived the term of existence allotted to the dances of the three nations, 
English, Irish, and Scotch, which, though some remembrance of 
them remains, are, nationally speaking, extinct. The minuet, the 
country-dance, and the hornpipe—the two last were national—were our 
own — faded before the French lou\rc, cotillion, and allemande, an 
early French corruption of the waltz. These wore in their turn tripped 
up by the Scotch and Irish reels, which gave place to the French qua¬ 
drille ; and the quadrille is now in some danger of being whirled off by 
the German waltz. Of the galopadc I make small account; for, 
unless rumour be as false as she is trumpet-tongued, this was merely a 
lame excuse for a faux-pas from the beginning. But royalty, even when 
it halts, is no subject for a jest, and the galopade is no joke, as every 
gentleman not in training and in the best wind would soon experience, 
were it undertaken with a “ romp-loving Miss,” who enjoys to be 
“ Haul'd about in gallantry robust 

but, thanks to high civilization, there is, now-a-days, no such person. 

If, however, we have to lament over our lost nationality, we have no 
reason to dread the want of variety, or of supply; for it is thus that 
Noverre (the greatest.of the two of the name*) encourages true artists 

* The two Noverres were both extraordinary men. The younger was brought 
to England by Garrick, to dance in “ The Chinese Festival," a ballet composed by 
his elder and more celebrated brother, which occasioned n riot, the gutting of the 
theatre, and wounds, if not death ; for the gentlemen leaped from the boxes into 
the pit with their drawn swords, John Bull being incensed that a whole troop of 
Frenchmen should be engaged for his amusement, though the entire eorpa tie ballet 
were Germans, Swiss, and Italians. Garrick, it is known, obtained the presence of 
the King at its first representation, under the excuse of seeing him act, for the first 
time, Richard III., in the hope that royalty would repress riot. The play passed 
peaceably ; but “ the people," who Had keen excited by all the violence of the press, 
rose at once, and, in the words of Garrick’s biographer, “ all was noise, tumult, 

> and confusion. His Majesty was amazed at the uproar; but being told that it wa 
because the people hated the French, he smiled, and withdrew from a scene of con¬ 
fusion."-—A. Noverre lived in Garrick’s house many years, ran away with a Miss 
Finch, a relative of the YV inchilsea family, from a boarding-school, and became a 
dancing-master. So constantly was he employed, that he was often constrained to 
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to search for new materials at what he deems the sources of art— 
namely, in the habits, customs, and manners of nations. “ I advise 
them*” he says, “ to travel, not only in France, but through other coun¬ 
tries : they will lean/that the minvot came to us from Angouleme; that 
the bourrec had its rise in Auvergne;—the mountaineers of that pro-, 
vince will give them a dance truly original in character. They will 
trace the first idea of the gavot at Lyons; in Provence, the model of 
the tambourine; in Bearn, the Basques will afford them a charming 
pattern. If they transport themselves to Spain, they will find that the 
chaconne is a native of that region : they may there study the fandango , 
a lovely and voluptuous dance, the structure and merits of which give 
it a charm they are yet unacquainted with. In Germany they will see 
an immense diversity of different dances; in Austria, in Bohemia, and 
in Moravia, contrasts still more varied. Should they J’rect their course 
towards Hungary, they may there study the dances of the people, and 
will meet with a multitude of movements, attitudes, and figures, pro¬ 
ceeding from a joyousness at once pure and free. Saxony, Prussia, and 
Poland will furnish them with new species to imitate; and they will 
perceive that our ancient saraband and our courante have come to us 
direct from Cracovia. Should their talents impel them to visit Russia, 
that vast empire will afford them new portraitures.” 

This was published, it is true, so long ago as 1807, when it appeared 
** that the world was all before them where to chooseand although 
the artist has since made some inquiries, and brought us some of its 
treasures, there are still vast tracts even of Europe to he explored. We 
yet know little of many dances beyond the names, the rhythm and the 
melodies of which have been adopted as themes or embellishments 
into their works by musical composers. 

But our national dances are departed! And does not their departure 
denote, and curiously mark, a change in manners ? For a long course 
of years, her Majesty’s birthday Queen Charlotte, of virtuous memory, 
was celebrated by a ball, at which the gallants and the beauties of the 
Court displayed their graceful forms and dignity of deportment in 
minuets and country-dances. Sir Christopher Hatton himself won not 
more upon the virgin Queen and her ladies by his gravity in the pavan, 
and his agility in the galliard, than did George Prince of Wales upon 
our Duchesses and Countesses in the dances of his day. But for our 
English practice of dancing, if wo go so far back, we shall fiud if not a 
mystical origin, at least a mystical signification, for Sir Thomas Elyot, 
in his “ Governor,” thus typifies the pastime “"Tt is diligently to be 

dine in his carriage, while passing from pupil to pupil, and could rarely get more 
than half a night’s sleep. 

The elder brother, who, having a Portuguese order, was called in England Sir 
George Noverre, was a man of the very highest talent. The inscription at the foot 
of the portrait prefixed to his works is really no exaggeration of his merits 
“ Du feu de sou genie it anima la Danse; 

Aux beaux jours de la Greco il sut la rappeler, 

Et recouvrant par lui leur antique Eloquence 
Les Gestes et les Pas aprrrent a parler.” 

For the manner in which Arteaga, in his “ Rivoluzione del Teatro Musicale,” 
speaks of him, I may refer to one of the former Numbers of the “ New Monthly,” 
that of December, 1833. Noverre was imprisoned during the Reign of Terror, 
released, and pensioned by Buonaparte in his extreme old age. 
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noted that the company of man and woman in dauncing, they both 
observing one number and time in the mouvings, was not begun without 
a special consideration as well for the conjunction of those two personics, 
as for the imitation of sundry vertues which be by them represented. 
• And forasmuch as by the joyning of a man and woman in dauncing may 
be signified matrimony, I could, in declaring the dignitie and comoditie 
of that sacrament, make intier volumes, if it were not so commonly 
knowen to al men, that almost every frier lymitour caryeth it written in 
his bosome.” 

Some persons might he so fond as to imagine that the matrons of this 
our age had embraced the doctrines contained in this passage; but that 
such a supposition is entirely contradicted by the fact, that it lies as 
far out of the track of the researches of dowagers of quality, and the 
patronesses of Alnmcks, as of the wives of merchants, manufacturers, 
and shopkeepers; and also but for the fact so perfectly well under¬ 
stood amongst the most “ civilized, persons,” no Jess than amongst 
the letters of land and the makers of cloth and calico, that mothers 
would be the very last persons to encourage balls, were that amuse¬ 
ment held in the light #f a provocative to matrimony. And, after 
reading this passage of Sir Thomas, who will doubt the “ dignitie and 
comoditie thereof?” But there is, it must be acknowledged, some 
difficulty, for elsewhere lie says, “ In every dauncc of a most ancient 
custome ther dauuced together a man and a woman, holding each other 
by the hand or by the armc, which hetokeneth concord, how it behoveth 
the dauncers, and also the beholders of them, to know al qualities 
incident to a man, and also al qualities to a w oman likewise appertain¬ 
ing.” If the dauncers and beholders could now-a-days attain this 
insight iuto character, it would have an influence almost miraculous; 
but this rare perception unhappily is lost to our times. 

Sir Thomas makes mention of the bruule, the bargenett, the pauyons, 
turgyon, and round; “ In every of the said daunces,” he observes, 

“ there was a coutinuitic of motiving the foote and body expressing some 
plcasaunt or profitable affects, or motions of the mind.” To these we 
may add, from Shakspcarc, the cinque-pace and the coranto. The 
lovers of the Bard will not have forgotten the compliment to Sir Andrew 
Aguccheek, the “ excellent constitution of whose leg,” Sir Toby avers, 

“ was formed under the star of a galliardnor liis recommendation to 
the Knight , lf to go to church ” in that measure, and “ to come home in 
a coranto.” 

All memory of the pavan is now lost, but that it must have been 
noble its very name declares. Sir John Ilinvkins says, “ The pavan, 
from pavo, a peacock, is a grave and majestic dance. The method of 
performing it was anciently by gentlemen, dressed with a cap and 
sword; by those of the long robe, in their gowns; by princes, in their 
mantles ; and by ladies, in gowns with long trains, the motion whereof 
in the dance resembled that of a peacock’s tail. This dance is sup¬ 
posed to have been invented by the Spaniards. Grassineau says its 
tablaturc on the score is given in the ‘ Orchcsographia * of Thoinet 
•Arbeau. Every pavan has its galliard, a lighter kind of air, made out 
of the former.” If, dear reader, you have travelled out of the sound of 
Bow-bell, you may have seen a peacock, the bird of .Juno, sunnirfg him¬ 
self in the bright beams of summer. How bcautifully-lofty is his air, 
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how majestic his march, how stately alike in motion or in his pauses! I 
despair of making it understood by my countrymen, fallen away as they 
are from thfir ancient “ measures,’’ but an Italian would feel the full 
force of the derivative; it is embodied in his language, and it is thus 
that one of the Italian Novelists describes a noble of the fourteenth- 
century :—“ II conte passeggiava in una sala della sua casa gia, bell’ e all’ 
online, con una roba di velluto fiorato e un par di calzaretti colla punta 
piil longa chtf non il piede, curvata all* insu, e tenuta con una catenella 
d’ oro che si aileciava sotto il ginocchio ; passeggiava pavoneggiandosi 
tutto di trovarso cosi vago.” 

Pavoneggiandosi ! —there is a word, indeed, smooth and high- 
sounding and yet elate as the neck, and long and trailing as the hundred- 
cved train of the glittering favourite of the Queen of Olympus. What 
a dance must have been the pa van ! 

To return from this digression. We had an express minuet do la 
rnur , and I have heard Novcrrc relate, that bis method of teaching the 
ladies who were to dance at Court was to attach a tablecloth twelve yards 
long to their bodices, and thus they were literally trained to the per¬ 
formance. The art was, to get rid of the emlx.rrassmcnt by disengaging 
this troublesome appendage by a jerk of the foot, without disturbing the 
dignity of the person, or the carriage of the head. 

Nor was our minuet deficient in grace and gallantry. The bows 
with which it commenced and closed, declaratory in action of that “ ge¬ 
nerous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified 
obedience,” which Burke has immortalized in description—the passag¬ 
ing from side to side, reflecting, as it were, the mutual graces and 
acknowledgments of the parties; the lofty air with which the hat was 
placed upon the head, and raised again at the conclusion ;—if it be a 
fact, as I believe all know it to be, that the mind and feelings conform 
to the exterior expression with which, in exhibitions like this, it is the 
object to invest the person, 1 am sure that nothing was ever invented 
more intensely capable of filling the mind with sensations of the truest 
dignity, than the deportment the minuet demanded. Try the experi¬ 
ment upon this dance and the galopade:—it is the difference in senti¬ 
ment between the knight and the horse-boy. I affirm that the nation 
felt all this—for the minuet had become the test of gracefulness. It 
was the universal study. All balls began with it, and so much was it 
the delight of the people, that Novcrre danced it, almost-every night, 
for twelve years at Drury-lane. «—■ 

But much esteemed as was this dancer of minuets in England, his 
celebrity did not bear him to half the elevation to which a similar 
exercise of talent exalted the Frenc i artist Marcel in his own country. 
His rise is thus related. In 1780 an opera-ballet was given at Paris, 
called The Venetian Festival. In one of the scenes a minuet was both 
danced and sung. The principal dancers having miserable voices, it 
was impossible to make them do both. Marcel, a very moderate artist, 
possessed a large and well-formed person* a handsome countenance, and 
sang very agreeably ; “ an unequivocal proof,” says the naive anec- 
dotist, “ that he could not dance.” To him the managers intrusted the • 
task, although he was nearly unknown. He sang pleasantly, and 
moved the minuet with a natural elegance, which his figure and car¬ 
riage lent him, and with the assurance common to mediocrity. The 
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beauties of the Capital, always apt to run into extremes, pronounced 
Marcel to be charming, d-iicious, divine! Marcel had a degree of tact 
not very common amongst the professors of hi# art. EVen wnen he 
became old and gouty, and could not walk down-stairs without tottering, 
• he sustained his dignity by wearing a peruke aftci ihc fashion of Louis 
XIV., by carrying a gold-headed cane, and leaning on two lacqueys 
for support. 

Proud of his accidental reputation, vain by nature, and insolent by 
success, he indulged towards ladies of high rank a levity of speech the 
most bold and impertinent. He was tolerated by a sort of conventional 
understanding, tor they were not untuned by his freedom, but contented 
themselves with laughing at him, and saying, “He is amusing, and, 
though rough, is open and honest; besides which, he thoroughly under¬ 
stands his business, and lias a degree of talent no one else possesses.” 
Thus authorised, he would say to one duchess, “ Madame, you make 
a curtsey like a housemaid.” To another : “ You enter a room, ma’am, 
like a lish-wench. Get rid of that wretched deportment; repeat your 
salutation; do not forget your nobility, but let it accompany even your 
least important actions.”. So perfect a charlatan was he, that lie would 
assume an air of abstraction, lean his head upon his cane, appear to 
be lost in thought, and then feigning an enthusiasm which his medio¬ 
crity could never inspire, he would exclaim, “ What things there are 
in a minuet! ” 

The Courts of Elizabeth and Charlotte were not the only Courts 
where “dauncing ” hath been piactised. From Sir Christopher Hat¬ 
ton dovs n to Lord Henry Petty, whose inimitable grace when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been bequeathed to posterity by the pencil of 
Gilray, statesmen have “trod a measure” as well as carried one; 
which Touchstone so emphatically pronounces to he part of the accom¬ 
plishments and duties of a courtier, that it stands upon authority the 
most ancient and respectable. It should seem that, the poetry of 
motion was not only thought a decorous exm:i*e, hut a necessary 
exhilaration to those undergoing the weightier labours of the law. The 
Judges themselves, and not very remotely either, “ in compliance with 
ancient custom” (lanced every year iu the hall of Sergeant’s Inn, on 
Caudlcnias-day. “That nothing may be wanting,” says Dugdale, 
“ they have very anciently had dauncings for their recreation and de¬ 
light, commonly called ‘revels,’ allowed at certain seasons.” And 
again, “ nor were ‘-hose exercises of dancing merely permitted, but 
thought very necessary, as it seems, and much conducing to the making 
of gentlemen more fit for their books at other times; for, by an order 
made 6th l’eb., 7 Jac., it appears that the under-barristers were by 
decimation put out of commons for example sake, because the whole 
bar ollended by not dancing on Candlemas-day preceding, according to 
the antieut order of this society when the Judges were present; with this 
caution, that, if the like fault were committed afterwurds, they should 
be lined or disbarred.” Why.has this custom been discontinued ? How 
excellent a “ recreation and delight ” it would be to the young Tem¬ 
plars of our day to see Lord Brougham in a pavan, and Lord Lynd- 
hurst in a galhard, Lord Denman in a bargenett, Lord Abinger in a 
coranto. Justice Park and Justice Patteson dos k dos. and Justice Ga- 
selee in a pas seul; the whole bench indeed might add another to their 
circuits in the grand rond; while the venerable Ex-Chancellor Eldon, 
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whose age will excuse him from more active interposition, might find a 
locus standi , sanction the excrcitation by his superior presence, nod, 
for th« first time in his life, his undoubting approbation, and give judg¬ 
ment in the verse of his namesake Sir Walter :— 

“ Sure never a hall such a Galliard did grace! ” 

Let us now chassee from the court to the country party, (a change not 
quite so common as the reverse,) and inquire what is become of the 
country-dance? Who hath even heard of it of late ? Who now recol¬ 
lects its two superlatives, the Cushion Dance, and Sir Roger deCoverley, 
with one or both of which every Christinas party used to conclude? 
Who now remembers the flames or the steps? The exchange between 
the top and the bottom couples—the throwing down the cushion as an 
excuse for a kiss—the flight and pursuit, and the lively action into 
which the whole assembly was thrown by these really joyous and mirth¬ 
ful pleasures ? Alas ! they have joined the dance of Death ! And yet 
it should seem that, the hornpipe excepted, the countiy-dance was the 
only one that was truly English. The hornpipe was, and p.uliaps is, 
the property of the sailor. If there be any meaning attached to the title 
of the most popular tune to which it was cvqr executed, “ the College 
Hornpipe ” indicates that it was once among the exercises of an univer¬ 
sity education; and though since exalted by Parisut and Miss Gay- 
ton, whose delightfully simple elegance is scarcely yet forgotten by the 
older frequenters of the King’s Theatre, it is now only to be seen in the 
spirited performance of T. 1*. Cooke upon the stage, at a dancing mas¬ 
ter’s ball in the country, or in the cabarets of a sea-port. 

And this brings us to almost the only region where the present sys¬ 
tem has produced manifest improvement—the dancing-master’s ball. 

I scarcely know whether such public trials of skill and method now 
exist in the Metropolis, for by a conversion, not to say a perversion, of 
the philosophy of taste, drill-sergeants and posture-masters, neck-swings, 
gymnastics, and callisthenics, are substituted very much lor that slow 
but sure ami steady system of tuition,which inspired ease and grace of 
manner and motion, while its immediate objects seemed only steps and 
figures. The danemg-mastu's ball still keeps its place in the provinces. 

I can well remember when the whole exhibition upon such an occasion 
was the march called “ Leading in,” (and which still sustains its honoured 
place,) the minuet, the English countrj-dance and hornpipe, with the 
exotic additions of the allcmaiule and cotillon. A quailnUo, as the 
fancy dance composed by the master was then callo4, iormed the. almost 
solitary miracle of the night. Our cars were wearied and torn to 
pieces with the tiresome repetition of the same dull tunes, scratched 
upon two or three fiddles and a base—the eye with the same uni¬ 
formity of figures,—and after the first half hour, the whole worshipful 
company of relations, from grandmammas down to second cousins, with 
the tribe attendant ot governesses, school-mistresses, teachers, and half¬ 
boarders, wished that darkness would over all, except when their 
own little darlings were led out to share a similar consummation of good 
wishes from all the rest of the spectators. Then for dress ! Good Lord ! 
what the poor dear boys suffered both in mind and body, from a stiff . 
clolh suit, made like their grandfather’s, and almost as big—a flat trian¬ 
gular mass of black felt, called a cocked hat, without which it was 
impossible to appear! The laughter that assailed them when these 
three-cornered trenchers were placed upon their miserable and devoted 
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heads'in the course of the minuet! And then the misses in whalebone 
boddices—long waists, a blue satin slip, and starched muslin frock—the 
hair craped with hot irons! O the little mawkips! It is impossible 
to forget them. 

The ball of the present time exhibits not only method but variety. 
The spectator is delighted with a diversity running through countless 
mazes of step, movement, and grouping, from the fearful trial of the pas 
seuly (for which we have no equivalent term,) to combinations of twenty 
or more of these mortal sylphs and fairies. Grace and sentiment too 
are now nationalized among us, (at least among our children,) from the 
dances of all Europe, from the regions of the genii, and from the beauti¬ 
ful imaginations of mythology. When we look upon the stately minuet, 
succeeded by the airy gavot, the best days of France appear to rise in 
courtly guise before us. The modern quadrilles give to our vision a beau 
ideal of her peasantry enjoying the fete du jour —the deep sentimental¬ 
ism of the German character alternately glides and melts before us in the 
waltz. But the most delicious, because the most easy, graceful, yet 
artless display of the“ poetry of motion,” appears in the^rolish mazurka. 
It is so light, so buoyant^ so floating, so elegant, so exactly timed —I 
mean musically—it expresses the dance of a train of nymphs luxuriously, 
yet innocently, mingling gaiety with grace ; it inspires those deep, yet 
nameless feelings which nature breathes into the soul when we look upon 
cloudless skies, drink the climate of the voluptuous south, and linger 
amid its richest, warmest scenery. In short, all that we love to enjoy 
through the eye, in the landscapes of Claude - through the ear, in the 
melodies of Mozart. The hornpipe brings us back to the ruder, but not 
less liomefelt, frank and fearless temper of our own brave countrymen, 
like— 

-“ that thrice repeated cry, 

In which old Albion’s heart and tongue unite; 

Whether it hail the wine-cup or the fight, 

And bid each arm be strong, or bid each heart be light!’’ 

The music keeps equal pace in the progression. The most beautiful airs 
from the Italian, Swiss, German, and French composers of modem date 
fall sweetly on our ears, and give force to the illusion. 

I have said that the country-dance was expelled by the Irish and 
Scotch reels, and by no other fiances have so much spirit been infused 
into our “ revels.” Infinitely below the countries where these are 
native, and where they arc second only to the pipes in their force of in¬ 
spiration, the English yet entered into their practice with energy and 
enthusiasm, without which, indeed, it is scarcely possible to listen to 
the sprightly airs, remarkable amongst all other melodics for their marked 
rhythm that is the very soul of music, or to attempt the variety of steps 
which contribute to their vivacity. They were the dances supremely 
calculated for the mirthful many; and when we used to see whole lines 
of reels formed, with groups standing round in ball-rooms or at Vaux- 
hall more especially, waiting to replace those exhausted but still amused 
with the joyous exercise, it Was impossible not to be struck with their 
peculiar aptitude to public festivity. 

And to what have these given place? To a dance, not, indeed, triste 
in its own characteristics, or amongst its inventors, but rendered infi¬ 
nitely sombre, and almost melancholy, by the manners of the time at 
which it is introduced, and the country by which it is adopted. When 
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the quadrille was first brought amongst us, it waB hailed as a novelty 
superior in active grace and variety to its parent, the cotillon, which was 
slower and more dignified. The very step chiefly necessary to its exe¬ 
cution—its very name (pas do zephyr) —declared its light, airy, and 
buoyant nature. This, however, was but one of the multitude by which 
the many-twinkling feet were instructed to dazzle the spectator, and 
exalt the performers. The cavalier soul, while it perplexed the timid, 
encouraged the active and the graceful; but now grace and agility are 
contemned. Our beaux and belles conclude, with the philosophic Mr. 
Apathy in the farce, that “ the Gods never walked, they always slid 
and that the more non-chalant their air of indifference, the more nearly 
they approach the deities. “ Do you call this dancing ? ” exclaimed 
the great octogenarian Commoner, while looking upon a set of qua¬ 
drilles in the ball-room of an eastern county noble. “In my time, 
such lovely partners would have inspired every young man with a gaiety 
approaching toccslacy! XVhy, these fellows move like sleep-walkers !” 
And so they did, and so they do. The perfection of fine manners is to 
be above all feeling, which is, in truth, the simplest of all expedients to 
reduce the dull and the sensitive to the same level. And it is thus that 
our manners are demonstrated in our lightest amusements. 

But the number of my page warns me to a finale. I shall trespass no 
farther than to mention tbe strong contrast of opinion which has attended 
the progress of the waltz, and one other—the latest modern invention of 
the art. The waltz was first, I helieve,brought into general observation (for 
we were then excluded from the Continent) by the novel of the “ Sorrows 
of Wertcr,” wherein, if my memory serves me, it is so voluptuously 
described, that it almost debars a virtuous woman’s joining it.* When 
it was first produced in the provinces, it was denounced by the news¬ 
papers, and declared to be too indecorous for endurance; yet now it is 
the supremest delight of the ball. I have old-fashioned notions, and I 
do not like the familiarity of the contact. The hand of a young girl, 
in whom a keen sense of delicacy ought to be preserved, has no place 
upon the shoulder of a chance-medley partner in a public assembly; 
nor, indeed, of a man at ad ;—it is wholly repugnant to feminine pro¬ 
priety. Nor is it more rcconcileablc to modesty that a mail should 
unscrupulously embrace the waist of youth and beauty. To confirm 
this opinion, I saw a young lady of quality exposed to a gross insult 
from a young nobleman during one of these “ spinnings ; nor could 
she resent, or even complain, without an exposure which would have 
subjected her ever after to the most mortifying reflections ; and this 
happened in a private room at a nobleman’s house, where a hundred 
and fifty persors were present. The crowd afforded the opportunity. 
Such exposures are inevitable ; for there is no trust but in the forbear¬ 
ance of the individual—no very safe reliance. 

I come now to my last dance, which is none of those I have yet 
named; neither is it the balancez, not the grand rond. It is called 
after one still older—the cotillon; and this it is. It begins by some 
six or eight couples waltzing. A chair is suddenly introduced into the 

* Any one would deem Lord Byron’s poem of “ The Waltz ” a sufficient anti¬ 
dote. He has writteu scarcely anything more coarse, yet scarcely anything more 
strong. In such a matter, his Lordship has a right to be considered authority. If 
lie felt thus intensely its infamy—for he makes it nothing less, in all its shapes— 
to what must unhacknied natures be exposed in its practice! 
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centre, in which the first gentleman seats his partner. He then leads 
up and presents each of the other gentlemen in succession. If the lady 
rejects, the discarded retires behind the chair; but when “ the right man,” 
as the old saying goes, arrives, she springs up, the time and accent of the 
music are accelerated, and off she waltzes with the elected. The rest 
seize their partners, and the circle is continued. All, in turn, go through 
the same process. Three chairs are then placed. A lady (in succes¬ 
sion) is seated between two beaux, who importunately solicit her reluc¬ 
tant regard; till, at length, she gives herself, by uu impulse, as it were, 
to one, and the waltzing is resumed. A gentleman is then seated in the 
centre chair, hood-winked, and a lady takes the place on each side. In 
this perplexity of choice the Tantalus of the minute remains; till, by a 
sudden resolution, he decides for right or left, uncovers his eves, and 
waltzes away with the chance-directed partner, followed as before by 
the rest. The chairs are then placed dos u. dos triangularly, and three 
ladies arc thus seated; the youths pace round them in a circle; till 
each of the fair ones throws her handkerchief, and away they again 
whirl. The men then appear to deliver to each—but to one only is it 
really given—a ring; and the dance concludes by the ladies passing 
hand in hand through arclies made by the elevated arms of the gentle¬ 
men, till each seizes his partner, and once more swings round the circle. 
We have certainly never seen any thing in private society so gay, so full 
of fantasy, or so charming, as this display of naivete, grace, and play-' 
fulness. 

1 may now curtsey to my partner, for our dance is ended. 


SONGS BY L. E. L. 

I. 

I loved her! and her azure eyes 
Haunted me from sweet »unrise 
To the dewy evening’s close, 

Dyeing rosier the rose. 

Yet I said,’lis best to be 
Free—and I again was free. 

But I changed— and auburn hair 
Seem'd to ltoat upon the air; 

Till I thought the orange-llower 
Breathed of nothing but her bower. 

Yet I said, ’tis best to be 
Free—and I again was free. 

Next I loved a Moorish maid, 

And her cheek of moonlit shade ; 

Pale and languid, left my sleep 
Not a shade but her's to keep. 

Yet I said, 'tis best to be 
Free—and I again was free. 
But there came a lovelier one ; 

She undid all they had done : 

I loved—I love her—ah, how well! 
Language has no power to tell. 

Now the wonder is to me 
How I ever lived while free ? 



Songs . 

II. 

A mouth that is itself a rose. 

Acid scatters roses too; 

An eye that borrows from the sky 
Its sunshine and its blue ; 

A laugh, an echo from the song 
The lark at morning sings ; 

A voice—but that has sadder tones. 
And tells of tenderei things; 

Auburn is her long dark hair 
With a golden shine : 

Must I tell you more to know 
This true love of mine ? 

I might say she is so kind. 

Faithful, fond—but no ! 

My swegt maiden's hidden heart 
None but I may know. 

III. 

4 

I send back thy letters : 

Ah ! would I could send 
The memory that fetters. 

The dreams that must end. 

I send back thy tresses. 

Thy long raveu hair ; 

Could I send thy caresses. 

They too should be there. 

But keep thou each token 
I lavished on thee ; 

Ring and chain are unbroken, 
Tliou false one to me ! 

That my rival,—how bitter 
That word to my heart I 
May rend in their glitter 
How laitliless thou art. 


IV. 

As steals the dew along the flower. 
So stole thy smile on me; 

I cannot tell the day, nor hour 
I first loved thee 1 

But now in every scene and clime. 
In change of grief or glee, 

I only measure from the time 
I first loved thee* ! 

I only think,—when fast, and fair 
My good ship cuts the sea,— 

I leave the lovely island where 
I first loved thee ! 

The wide world has one only spot 
Where I would wish to be; 

Where, all the rest of life forgot, 

I first loved thee ! 
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“ Come now j what masks, what dances shall we have, 

To wear away this long age of three hours, 

Between our after-supper and bed-time? 

What revels are in hand ?” 

Midsummer Night's Aot V. Scene 1. 

The theatres of Rome deserve that an article should be devoted to 
them—because they are very numerous, because they differ widely 
from each other in the cast of their performances as well as in the 
character of their audiences, and because they are more interesting to 
the stranger and the observer, than the theatres of any other city in 
Europe; for they not only may be taken as an average specimen of the 
Italian stage, but they display most vividly the character of a remarkable 
and a historical people, and the influence produced upon that character 
by a peculiar form of government and unusual institutions. In order 
not to detain the reader bjr a preface of general observations, I shall 
simply give a list of the theatres of Rome, and to each one attach the 
remarks which they suggested at the time of visiting them. This 
method will give him a much clearer idea of the Italian stage than 
could be obtained from a formal essay, or a long dissertation. . But when 
the reader sees the words “ Italian stage,” lie will be disappointed if he 
expects to find amusing accounts of plots and trails of character, or 
pointed extracts drawn from the pieces of the day. Scarce any such 
dramatic performances can be found to exist in Italy, ainl the meaning 
of the expression “Italian stage ” comprehends a great deal of the 
opera, a great deal of the ballet—that is, pantomime acting, 01 the 
unwritten drama—something of Punch and broad caricature, but a small 
proportion of the legitimate drama. In fact the Italians, though highly 
imaginative and susceptible of excitement, arc not a dramatic people. 
They have scarcely a comedy which rises above a sketch, and their 
literature, though older than that of either England, I< ranee, or Ger¬ 
many, boasts fewer good tragedies than are possessed by any one of 
those nations. An Italian, indeed, is touched to the heart by the skilful 
representation of the workings of the passions ; but lie prefers the single 
expression of one absorbing passion, to the complicated action of a \aiiety 
of passions. He sympathizes strongly, but the fixedness of his sympathy 
must not be disturbed by the introduction of any unnecessary episodes. 
His feelings are more moved by the display of one expressive figure, 
than by a well-adapted group containing numerous individuals. He is 
really more thoroughly pleased with an accomplished improv visa tore, than 
by a tragedy of Alfieri; and the first seedling of the Greek drama an 
interesting monologue—would command his attention as fixedly as 
« Othello” or “ King Lear.” Expression and simplicity are the two 
great objects, to attain which’ the fine arts in Italy are at present 
directed. Expression is the first point necessary; and if simplicity is 
violated, expression becomes either difficult or unattainable.. Intenerire 
il cuore (to melt the heart) is the motto of the Italian artist, yvhether 
he be poet, sculptor, painter, or musician. It is this which makes him 
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prefer the Dying Gladiator to a crowded relievo; the pure, touching 
melodies of Bellini to the laboured magnificence of German harmony; 
and it is this taste, I am convinced, and not any deficiency of genius or 
imagination, which Causes him also to prefer the simpler interest of a 
well-acted opera or ballet to the complications of a tragedy or comedy 
in five acts, with plot and counterplot, and half-a-dozen passions to 
furnish the material. 

Doubtless this love for complete unity of interest, this passion for the 
exhibition of concentrated expression, is not the only reason why the 
drama is comparatively neglected in Italy—because the drama might, 
in a great measure, be moulded so as to attain this object; and it is 
upon this principle that Alfieri has written his most successful tragedies. 
There is another cause, to meet which the drama cannot be adapted, 
and which is unalterable, because it exists in the peculiar character and 
constitution of this people, in whom the sensual or physical qualities of 
human nature are mixed up in much greater proportion, with reference 
to the intellectual qualities, than they are in the more norlVrn nations. 
Hence, the opera and the serious ballet, to which music is a necessary 
appendage and ingredient, are more attractive to the Italians than they 
are to us of colder climates. For music is seifsual, oratory is intellectual; 
and we prefer oratory, the Italians arc devoted to music. The opera 
addresses itself to the senses and the imagination—the drama addresses 
itself to the intellect and the imagination: we go to the play; the Italians 
crowd to the opera. 

From^what has been said, it will readily be concluded that at Rome, 
as in other Italian cities, the theatre which claims the highest rank is 
the Opera-House. This theatre was formerly called the Tcatro Tor- 
(linonc, because it stands in a street the name of whicli is S trad a 
Tordinone; but its title has since been changed into that of Tcatro di 
Apollo, and is now fixed as such in large letters over the entrance. 
Unlike other theatres, the price of admission is constantly varying from 
day to day. For the boxes, you must go to the theatre and make your 
bargain, and think yourself well off if you only pay one-tliird more than 
the proper value. Upon purchasing a box you do not receive tickets, 
but the key is delivered to you ; and at least ouc of the persons who 
kept these keys I know to be the most impudent cheat that Italy ever 
produced. For the pit, the prices are fixed according to the interest of 
the performances; and the first night of the season, or the first repre¬ 
sentation of a new opera, is always dearer than those which follow.'. At 
Rome, not to be present at the first representation of a new opera is not 
only a loss of amusement and a disappointment of curiosity, but the 
omission is considered as a mark of vulgarity, and a stamp of social 
insignificance, which every one would be most anxious to conceal. In 
consequence of this passion, of course the prices are always raised on 
such occasions. It is well worth a stranger’s while to make a point of 
being present, for he sees a full assemblage of the upper and middle 
classes of Rome ; he hears the most amusing criticisms, and catches 
the most delicate and interesting traits *of character. So old and so 
wAL known is the universal rush to the opera on the .first evening, that 
there is a comedy, “ La prima Sera dell* Opera,” by De Rossi, one of 
the best Italian dramatists, which is expressly written to ridicule this 
foible of the Homans, and its consequences; and the author, in his pre- 
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face, states liis fears that the point of the satire will be understood in no 
other city of Italy but iu Rome. 

Admission to the pit for the first representation, 5 pauls (2s\ Id ); 
for the second, if very attractive, 4 pauls (1 j. 8 d.) ; for the others, 
3 pauls (1$. 3d.). 

Daring the Carnival of 1835, Signora Ungher, a German lady, 
appeared as the prima donna, and was always most enthusiastically 
applauded by the Romans. The rest of the ro ps weft mediocre and 
bearable, a circumstance which tended to display the great good humour, 
as well as the delicate car and nice judgment of a Roman audience. 
When these middling singers succeeded in their parts, they were sure to 
receive applause; when they failed they were rarely hissed, but a false 
note or a ridiculous ornament was received with a universal laugh, as if 
the singer had uttered a good joke. 

The Teatro di Apollo is the only theatre in Rome where the ballet is 
exhibited, unless we except the imitation of it at the puppet theatres ; 
and as all classes here seem to take a peculiar delight in the per¬ 
formance, I shall venture a few words on the subject. 

The Romans, doubtless, value all theatrical amusements more highly, 
in consequence of the few opportunities they have of enjoying them : 
their relish is certainly quickened by the short time during which the 
theatres of Rome arc permitted to be open, compared with those of other 
towns in Italy; but it is amusing to observe what a predilection they 
have for serious pantomime in particular. All Italians seem to be much 
pleased with this mode of expressing sentiments and passions, without 
having recourse to words: the Neapolitans even introduce it into 
common life, and demonstrate twenty things without having uttered a 
syllable; but the Romans will sit night after night and see the same 
tragic pantomime over and over again, without once exhibiting the signs 
of a tired attention or a flagging imagination. They call them ballets 
(“ balli ”), though there is very little dancing; and two of these spec¬ 
tacles were considered a sufficient variety to amuse Rome all the time 
from Christmas to Lent. They are not witnessed languidly, like an old 
ballet in any other capital, but every eye is attentive. The principal 
actors in the dumb show are hailed with the same acclamations as we 
bestow on a Kean or a Kemble ; and the composer of the ballet receives 
more public marks of respect and approbation than would be gained 
from us by a successful tragic poet. The gestures used by the actors 
arc generally very graceful and expressive; but there is one very often 
repeated, which I could not understand, and the meaning of which I 
could never learn from Italians themselves. It consists in moving the 
hands very quickly one round the other, in the manner of a child who 
wishes to box and does not know how. 

An Englishman would never think of inventing or using these 
gestures, or applying them in this manner to scenic representation; and 
it seems as if the annual were more developed in the nature of an 
Italian than it is in the inhabitant of a northern climate: not that his 
intellect is duller or his imagination fainter—quite the contrary—but 
that he is more guided than we are by the impulses and propensities of 
his physical constitution. In all men there are two distinct sets of 
qualities—those of the mind and those of the body. In tbc Italian 
both sets are equally developed, and in equal force; so that he can with 

May . xlvii. no. clxxxv. d 
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ease explain himself either by speaking, in words, which are the sfgns 
of the intellect; or lie can avail himself of the second set of qualities, 
and express his ideas«by gestures, which are the signs of the body; 
and which, therefore, are used by the inferior animals also, when they 
want to demonstrate their feelings. But the northern nations, as the 
English and Germans, have the mental qualities superior to those of the 
body, or rather those of the body in subjection to those of the mind, aud 
therefore they make use of the intellectual method of communication 
alone, neglecting the bodily method—gestures. 

We might easily trace an analogical difference of the same kind 
between the two races of people, in the manner in which they each cul¬ 
tivate the same arts. Painting, in England, has numberless artists who 
excel in landscape, the more intellectual, or rather less sensual branch 
of the art—Italy, who excel in the face and figure, the more sensual 
division. In Englund, sculpture can scarcely be said to exist, or, if it 
exist, to mount higher than ornaments and chimney-pieces—Italy has 
but lately lost her Canova. In music, the Italians have eAj.session, 
melody, and passion; while the Germans boast chords and counter¬ 
point, and we flourish in canons, catches, fugues, and airB with varia¬ 
tions. Our comedies have wit and character, our tragedies are unrivalled 
in literature: the Italians have scarcely a comedy, and but few trage¬ 
dies ; while their opera is the model for Europe, and their ballets are 
never deficient in humour, mimicry, and the perfection of pantomime 
acting. 

The second theatre in Rome, the Teatro Valle, which is situated 
beyond the Pantheon, near the church of S. Euslachio, is also appro¬ 
priated to music aud the opera; though it has also an indifferent com¬ 
pany of comedians, who act the most wretched trash between the. acts 
of the opera, just to give the singers a little more breathing time. It is 
a well-proportioned and a well-sized house, but very dirty and neglected. 

As the performances at the Teatro Valle are inferior to those of the 
Apollo, and the payment less, so the audience is composed of a lower 
class of persons; but they aic more amusing to a stranger, because 
they are less reserved in then - conduct, and give freer vent to the sen¬ 
timents with which the entertainments have affected them, and are not 
ashamed to let out their excitability, their good-humour, and their 
enthusiasm. 

I believe that, on this account, there are few audiences in Europe so 
well calculated as the Roman, particularly the audieuee of the Valle, to 
develope and encourage the powers of a young singer, or to correct his 
faults. And, moreover, in the Roman theatres great forbearauce is 
always shown towauis the female performers, whether singers or 
actresses. If rhey are indifferent, they are allowed to make their exit 
from the stage in the midst of a dead silence; if they are absolutely 
bad, a laugh may he audible, but very seldom anything more. The 
Teatro di Apollo had a seconda donna vot very well qualified for her 
station, and whose vanity and affectation made her defects still more 
visible: I asked an Italian what waB thehmme of this lady who sang 
so wretchedly; “ Non sapra” he answered; “ e ifjia besliu, ma .” 
(I don’t knoAv; she is a beast, but—she is a woman.) 

The Romans have a delicate ear and a correct taste, and are at the 
same time good-humoured and indulgent. A passage neatly executed, 
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a miisic.nl phrase expressively delivered, are sure to be noticed and 
approved; while, a note out of tune, a trip, or a flourish in bad taste, are 
just us sure to be laughed at, and perhaps mimicked, though but seldom 
hissed. The first night of a new opera, particularly if it happen to be 
unsuccessful, is the best opportunity of witnessing this national pecu¬ 
liarity displayed to its utmost degree. The overture is listened to in 
breathless silence, and no opinion is expressed, except perhaps by a few 
plaudits from some friends of the “ maestro,” a- the edm poser is styled. 
The greater part, of the first act also is watched with silence and atten¬ 
tion ; but then if it is found that the music goes on in a humdrum, 
unconnected, or discordant style, the popular indignation hursts out at 
length in an universal horse-laugh; the singers look astonished and 
interchange mournful glances with each other, try lo go on, and are 
laughed at again. Perhaps when the primo tenure is chanting some 
tale of love or misery, a fat gentleman will rise in the pit and tell tlffi 
same talc, using the same notes and action : perhaps when the lady of 
the opera closes her aria with what she deems a brilliant cadenza, she 
will have the satisfaction of hearing it repeated by some old lady of no 
very high fashion, who is perched aloft in one of the upper boxes. As 
the night proceeds, the chattering aud joking in the pit become more 
audible, and the voices of the actors less so, till the curtain drops in the 
midst of good-humoured confusion : the fate of the opera is decided 
without howling or hissing, spite or ill-nature, and the last notes of it 
which ever reach the ear fall from the lips of some one of the audience, 
who hums away the time in passing through a back street on bis w T ay 
to bed. 

On the other band, when an opera is successful, nothing can surpass 
their delight and enthusiasm. In all cases, the overture and first, two 
or three movements are listened to in silence—neither applauded nor 
disapproved : as the man of taste gives no opinion of the port after 
dinner, till he bus slowly and fairly tried a glass or tw r o. Then come 
the plaudits unbounded and overwhelming, like a cataract. “ Viva it 
maestro /”( Long live the composer!) “ i'ira ! Viva /” The “ maestro,” 
who generally is posted iff the orchestra, dressed for the occasion in a 
black coat, white cravat, and his hair smartly brushed up, then comes 
forward, makes his how, and sits down again. But not long is he 
allowed to enjoy the pleasures of repose: the dapping of hands, the 
waving of handkerchiefs, or a big thundering garland made of greens, 
thrown at him from the pit, or a shower of sonnets printed on white 
paper, and let fall from the uppermost boxes, compel him to rise from 
time to time and pay his grateful acknowledgments. You want to listen 
to the opera, hut you cannot, because some enthusiast just behind you 
is continually whining into your ear “ Ah, tame! Oh, hcl/o /” at every 
pnssage that is pretty or expressive. When it is all over, a loader noise 
than ever commences: every one who has had anything to do with the 
new piece is to he brought forward before the audience. The “ maestro” 
who composed the music, the singers who performed it, the ]>oet who 
wrote the words, und the artist who painted the scenes, advance from 
behind the curtain, aud march across the stage for the satisfaction of the 
audience, two, three, four, or even five times; arid when they have 
applauded to their heart’s content, and made so much noise that they 
can mukc no more, they retire in knots to some caft?, and while taking 
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their ice or rosolio, discuss the merits of the late spectacle, as if a 

successful opera were the chef d* oeuvre of human intellect. 

The Tealro Argentina*, so called from being situated in the Via 
Argentina, ranks here as the third theatre, though many despisers of 
the lyrical drama would claim for it the first place in the order of pre¬ 
cedence ; for it is the only theatre in Rome appropriated to the legitimate 
drama. Its most usual performances are the best tragedies of the best 
authors (rather d limited range in Italy); but they occasionally indulge 
in comedies and farces. The company of actors is excellent: the most 
insignificant parts are supported with a spirit and cleverness which leave 
nothing to be desired. But in spite of these attractions, the performances 
are but indiffcrenily supported, and that chiefly by foreigners, who go 
there by way of‘taking an Italian lesson. The throngs of Russians, 
Germans, and Swedes who visit Italy to educate themselves, and not 
fftr pleasure merely, form a large proportion of the audience; which, 
however, seldom reaches beyond the middle bench of the p;f, while the 
music theatres are overflowing. The want of patronage oi course 
produces a corresponding falling off in the external dignity of the legi¬ 
timate drama. The Tcatro Argentina, thougji well-sized and well- 
proportioned, is shabby, dirty, and ill-kept; the scenery and decorations 
are very inferior, and the dresses are such as would he hissed or laughed 
at in England. In fact, there is no circumstance which displays the 
different degree of success obtained by the two rival dramas in a stronger 
light, than the state in which we see their respective wardrobes. The 
allori parlmtiy the “ speaking actors,” or actors of the legitimate 
drama, are clad in a collection of tagrag-aml-bobtail which would dis¬ 
grace Bartlemy Fair, with a coat of one century aud small clothes of 
the next, and a wig which belongs to the middle ages. The ladies 
generally display a total absence of costume, and appear in some calico 
or stuff of an every-day fashion, which they probably wore on the last 
Sunday or Festa, and intend to wear on the next. Oil the other hand, 
the allori canlanti —or opera singers, or actors of the lyrical drama, arc 
sometimes overloaded with gold, jewels, and feathers, and at other times 
exhibit an accuracy and elegance of costume, which require no less taste 
and expense to attain. The opera-houses are daubed over with marble, 
gilding, and looking-glass; v lule the theatres which confine themselves to 
Alfieri, Silvio Pellieo, L)e Rossi, and other sterling authors, arc dingy, 
neglected, and can scarcely afford to pay the urchin who sweeps the cob¬ 
webs from their boxes and benches.—Admission to the pit of the Teatro 
Argentina, 2 pauls, or 10c/. English. 

The Teatro Capraniea, in the Piazza Capranica, is not a small theatre, 
and is much neater and brighter than the Argentina, in spite of its 
silver name; for it is better attended, and can therefore better afford a 
little outlay of paint and gold-leaf, because it condescends to consult 
the popular taste, and does not care a rush for legitimacy and the 
unities. Here you may see the actress of dl-work, a lady who performs 
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ten different characters within a quartcVf an hour: here we have 
farces broader than broad—melodramas dark, bloody, and mysterious, 
with translations or hashes of the last new piece which has made a hit 
in England, France, or Germany. The comedians arc not bad, but 
they throw singing, and in fact music altogether, overboard; for the 
band which scrapes, and rasps, and trumps between the acts, is as bad 
as it would be possible to collect in a civilized country. It is difficult to 
conceive how people with such nice ears as tlm lowest of the Romans 
have can submit to such a combination of discords. But the manager 
trusts to other attractions to (ill his house. He orders his scene-painter 
to make a picture of the most horrible incident in his bloodiest melo¬ 
drama, or of the most absurd scene in his broadest farce, and these are 
hung about the market-places and the principal streets, with the same 
view that a wild-bcast man exhibits the portraits of his menagerie. The 
market before the portico of the Pantheon, being a place of great resort, 
is often half-tapestried over with these advertisements of rival theatres, 
which contend with each other, as well as with Punch and the puppet- 
shows, in the gaudiness of their painted baits for an audience.—The 
admission to the pit of the Capranica is 1 paid, or 5 d. English. 

In order to give anything like a clear idea of the Teatri Pallacorda 
and Pace, it will be necessary to premise that there exists in Italy a 
class of theatres to which there is nothing exactly analogous in England. 
The “ Volkstheater,” or popular theatre of Germany, gives a sinnlar 
species of entertainment, but we have nothing which corresponds so 
closely. In our great theatres (Covent Garden, before the present 
management, for instance), there are the boxes for the gentry and the 
aristocracy, when they deign to come; the pit for the middle classes and 
for sober-minded single men, and the miserable, hot, stinking galleries 
fur the populace. Now these galleries are a disgrace to the humanity 
and benevolence of a civilized people. Instances have been known of 
persons dying of heat in the galleries of our great theatres. Even the 
French, good as their theatrical arrangements generally are, have their 
“ Paradis,” which answers to the place occupied by our “ Gods.” But 
the Italians will have nothing to do with such an abomination. They 
say, “ We cannot afford to pay the admission-price to your fine pit and 
boxes, and so we will have a pit and boxes of our own. We will have a 
theatre to ourselves, our wives, and our daughters, and the elite of the 
bourgeoisie shall occupy the boxes, and we, the gentlemen, will fill the 
pit, upon the same plan as the Gran Signori at the Tordinone.” Thus 
the gallery system is altogether rejected, and palchi and platea , boxes 
end pit, make the two grand divisions of an Italian theatre. 

These popular theatres are all built upon one plan—if that may be 
called a plan which is only an after-thought aud an adaptation. They 
are all of them evidently constructed within the shell of some large 
oblong building, which had originally been used for other purposes, but 
was afterwards gutted and cleared to obtain the reepnsite space. Some¬ 
times the partitions of two or three dwelling-houses have been removed, 
the principal walls being, left untouched; and even the cellars have been 
thrown open to give greater altitude. Thus in order to enter the Teatro 
Pace at Rome* it is necessary to descend by several steps from the 
street; and the pit and the first row of boxes urc found to be on the 
ordinary level of a cellar. At Rome, the circumstance of a building being 
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half buried is nothing ext^fcdinary, and is often merely a proof of its 
antiquity, or of its having been raised upon the foundations of an ancient 
building. Vegetable earth and rubbish have accumulated round some 
of the Roman ruins to the depth of thirty, or even forty feet. But, in 
this instance, all the neighbourhood of the Teatro Pace—the Piazza 
Navona, for example—retains nearly its ancient level; is still, with its 
neighbour the Pantheon, subject to inundations of the Tiber, and 
during such an ej'ent, the stage, pit, aud first row of boxes in the Teatro 
Pace would he flooded with water. There is besides, at Naples, a still 
more ludicrous instance of the application of cellars for theatrical 
exhibitions: on entering the Teatro Fenicc, at the level of the street, it 
is necessary to descend two flights of stuirs in order to arrive at the pit; 
so that the third, or uppermost tier of boxes is on a level with the ground 
floor. I was surprised to find the gilding and ornaments of this sub¬ 
terranean place of amusement much better than it* situation would 
seem to deserve; but, after all, may not the coolness of such a position 
be a recommendation in a hot climate, instead of a reason for nd'cule? 

As the theatre is thus merely a lining which has been appended to 
some fonnerly-existent building, its proportions and design must not be 
expected to display much elegance or even convenience. The stage is 
generally so narrow, that one good hop would carry a man from one side 
of it to the other: the pit is quite level, not gradually inclined so as to 
assist the spectators sitting on one bench in looking over the shoulders 
of those on the bench before them: the boxes, instead of forming a 
horsc-shoc curve or an ellipse, start from the stage at right angles on 
each side, and are met by a straight, row of boxes at right angles also ; 
so that the ground plan of the theatre is an exact parallelogram or 
oblong, of which one end is the stage, and the other end and the two 
sides are occupied by boxes. Of course the persons in the two sides 
can see nothing of the stage or the actors, unless they sit with their 
heads poked out of their box during the whole performance; hut us they 
can hear the music, and sec, and be seen by the persons in the boxes 
opposite, that is sufficient to content them. 

The entertainments given it these popular places of amusement arc 
even more varied than at the theatres frequented by their betters. Some 
offer an opera upon their diminutive stage, which is always tiic 
favourite opera of the day, and generally the same which is being per¬ 
formed at the great theatre of the place. The actors, in that ease, are 
either broken-down singers who are verging towards the end of their 
course, or very young aspirants who are just stepping on the tiist staves 
of the ladder of ambition ; the odds and ends and sweepings of other 
opera-houses fill up auy vacancy, and the whole is held together by one 
or two competent second-rate performers. An opera is thus got through 
somehow or other, by the omission of all unnecessary scenas, recitatives, 
and symphonies, and for those who are fond of a laugh or a sneer, there 
is plenty of opportunity. But the stranger who visits these resorts with 
a proper tone of mind will find that the smile of ridicule which at first 
settles on his lip will exchange its expression for that of benevolent 
pleasure, when he sees a crowded assembly of men and women, few 
much elevated above the labouring class, attentively and r enthusiastically 
enjoying an operatic entertainment, instead of going about in search for 
the amoigftous indelicacies of a farce, or the horrors of a melodrama, as 
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people in their circumstances would do in tbi^country. If the singers 
are not excellent, they are still sufficiently good to please their audience; 
and many of the old stagers, though they arc wo^n out and can sing no 
longer, have yet great taste and a highly-finished musical education, (as 
they mostly have fallen from higher theatres,) which are not lost either 
upon an observant audience, or those debutants who form the junior 
part of the company. Thus the popular theatres are the school of taste, 
of music, and of acting; and most of the. singing wonders, who are 
afterwards distributed over every province in Europe, have at one time 
or another appeared, and received instruction on these humble boards. 
The people who attend, gain refinement, as well as find amusement; they 
are taught to sympathize with their superi ors, for they can draw pleasure 
at a rivulet of the same fountain with them ; and they learn content, for 
they can partake in the same enjoyments, though less m degree, as their 
masters and rulers. What a blessing would it be for England could 
there be similar establishments under proper restrictions, in order, by 
their means to rescue our inferior classes from the tyranny of gin-shops, 
demagogues, methodists, and other causes of evil under which at present 
they pine and labour, without hope of alleviation! 

Another object to whidh the popular theatres are devoted, is the dis¬ 
play of local manners, costume, history, and language. Small as Italy 
is, its people exhibit more vuriety, in every respect, than perhaps the 
people of any country of equal size. Each Italian state has its own 
dialect, ns well as its own costume; and these dialects are not like our 
Yorkshire or Somersetshire slang, loose corruptions, which can claim no 
separate existence when put in competition with the current language 
of good societyi no—each Italian dialect is to a certain degree fixed, 
has in most instances, and perhaps in all, a published glossary or 
dictionary of its terms, and can boast its books and its authors. Nor 
can they he called vulgar, for their expressions are frequently pleasing 
and even elegant; and many persons of fashion and education affect a 
clash of simie dialect which happens to suit their fancy. The late King 
of Sardinia delighted to talk Piedmontese, which, however, is rather a 
separate language than a dialect; and the Tealro San Carlino, or little 
San Carlo, at Naples, is said to be occasionally visited by members of. 
the royal family, for the sake of its Neapolitan idioms. The Italian 
states consider themselves almost as distinct nations, call each other 
fore&lieri, or “ foreigners,*’ and have each their separate history. Ilcnce 
the demand for a popular theatre, to illustrate the peculiarities of each. 

At Rome, to winch I must confine m\ self, the Teatro Pallaeorda 
undertakes that office. It stands not far from the Borghese Palace, and 
is a little, dirty, narrow house, built in the usual oblong shape, where, 
at a very cheap rate, one may see popular performances, hear Roman 
slang, and occasionally have a specimen of the old Italian comedy of 
characters, to which Harlequin and Scaramouch are necessary appen¬ 
dages. The price of a pit ticket is 6 bajocchi, or 3d. of our money. 

The Teatro Pace iB a much less rematkable place of amusement than 
that last mentioned. In design and arrangement it is much the suine 
as the Pallaeorda, except that it is a little larger and u little cleaner. 
But airiness and neatness are qualities which a modern Romau will 
never put into competition with amusement; and so the dirty Pallaeorda 
was full of spectators, and the clean Pace empty. I find a memorandum. 
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that the principal actress here had only one eye, and that it gave her 
considerable trouble to turn her blind side constantly away .from the 
audience. Admission J,o the pit 8 bajocchi, or 4 d. English. 

To close the list, and complete the subject, 1 may just mention the 
two little puppet theatres which arc occasionally opened. The Teatro 
Fiano, in the Corso, is clean, and the exhibitions there arc very amusing 
if one is not too near the stage. The Conquest of Mexico by Pizarro, 
concluding with a general action in which the puppets fight con furore , 
was admirably executed. The voice of the persons who read the 
respective parts was admitted by means of a sort of little Venetian 
blind on each side of the stage. In the ballet which succeeded, 
pirouettes, leaps, arid various intricate steps, were performed with suffi¬ 
cient accuracy and absurdity to be ridiculous. Pit ticket 5 bajocchi 
(2 U). 

There is another and inferior, and I believe anonymous theatre in the 
Piazza Navona, the leading characteristics of which arc sentimental 
comedy, drums and clarioneltes. Admission to the boxes t> bajocchi, 
(2; to the pit, 3 bajocchi (l^r/.). 

D. 


THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS,* 

A BALLAD. 

By Leigh Hunt. 

t 

King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport, 

And one day. as his lions fought, sat looking on the court; 

The nobles fill’d the benches round, the ladies by their side, 

And ’mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for whom he sigh'd: 
And truly twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show. 

Valour and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts below. 

Ramp'd and roar’d the lions, with horrid laughingjaws ; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like bears, a wind went with their paws ; 
With wallowing might and ^tilled roar they roll’d on one another, 

Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a thunderous smother; 

The bloody foam above the bars came whizzing through the air; 

Said Francis, then, “ Faith, gentlemen, we’re better here than there.’’ 

De Lorgc’s love o'erheard the King, a beauteous, lively dame, 

Witli smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which always seem’d,the same; 
She thought, The Count my lover is brave as brave can be; 

He surely would do wondrous things to show his love of me; 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the occasion is divine; 

I’ll drop my glove, to prove his love; great glory will be mine.— 

She dropp'd her glove to prove his love, then look’d at him and smiled; 
He bow’d, and in a moment lcap’d among the lions wild: 

The leap was quick, return was quick, he has regain’d the place. 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady's face. 

“ By God!” cried Francis, “ rightly done! ’ and he rose from where he sat; 
“ No love,” quoth he, “ but vanity, sets lov;p a task like that." 


* See the story in St. Foix’a History of Paris, who quotes it from Brantome. 
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“ There is nothing in the papers, anti nobody in the streets,” said 
Charles Bouvcrie, as with a disconsolate air he flung down the 4 Times,’ 
and turned away from the window. “ I may as well write to Audley- 
place, and say that they must kill their own partridges .this year; I 
can’t leave town.” Charles went towards the table, hut he had no 
lady-like powers of filling four sheets with nothing, and the letter was 
soon sealed. Again he was thrown upon his resources; which have 
always appeared to me the very worst things on which an unfortunate 
individual can be thrown in the way of amusement. He looked round 
the room: there was one gentleman asleep—Charles envied him; and 
another reading the third side of a newspaper,—he was one of those 
who never omit even an advertisement—the fourth side yet remained, 
and Charles envied him too. The fact was, that though, of course, it is 
the most enviable position in the world, that of having nothing to do, 
yet one requires to be used to it. Now our hero had been accustomed 
to the very reverse. Left* an orphan to the care of three uncles,—the 
first intended him for a clergyman; saw to his Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew; and fully impressed upon his nephew’s mind the paramount 
importance of University honours. However, he died; and the second 
uncle insisted on the senior wrangler taking a place in his counting- 
house. A will of his own in a young man without a shilling is a su¬ 
perfluity, and Charles took bis place on a high stool at a high desk. 
Just then the third uucle died. He had troubled his head very little 
about 44 the only hope of the family” during his life; but after all, the 
last recollections are often the best, and lie recollected his nephew to 
some purpose. Charles Bouverie was left sole heir to a fine fortune; 
for the elder Mr. Bouverie died just as he had realized the sum on 
which he meant to enjoy himself. To the best of our belief, he had 
seen the pleasure; for the enjoyment of spending money is nothing to 
that of making it. Charles gave up the ledger as he had given up 
Euclid; removed to an hotel in the gayer part of town ; devoted his 
mornings to the.club instead of the counting-house; and intended to 
he the happiest of men, in the full indulgence of the (lake far niente. 
Unfortunately, the art of doing nothing requires some learning; and 
Charles, tholigh he would not have owned the truth on any account, 
was the least in the world puzzled what to do with himself. London 
was very empty, and he had as yet but few acquaintance; while he 
could not help regretting his annual visit at Audley-plaee. A month 
of partridges and pheasants is a very real pleasure to a young man 
country-bred—and forced to spend the other eleven in town. 

Our hero approached the window,—that resource of the destitute. 
There was nothing to be seen, even in St. Jamcs’s-strcet 1 Three hack¬ 
ney-coaches, and two women in pattens passed by; also a man with an 
umbrella dripping, which he held rather over a brown paper parcel than 
himself: at last^ a bright spot appeared just above the palace, the rain 
• seemed to melt into luminous streaks on the sky, and the rain-drops 
that had sprinkled all over the panes of glass began to gather into two 
or three large drops, and to descend slowly along the surface. They 
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would have done to bet upon, but there was no one to bet with. * The 
pavement began to dry, and Charles decided on a walk. He reached 
the clubs, and stood there for five minutes deliberating whether he 
should turn to the right hand or to the left, having no necessity for 
turning to either] and here we cannot but say that necessity is “ an 
injured angel.” He, she, or it—is never but harlh, stern, and unpity¬ 
ing ] and “ cruel necessity” is the phrase par distinction of all parted 
lovers. Now r l hold that necessity merits more amiable adjectives]— 
what a great deal of trouble is saved thereby. To an undecided person 
like myself, the inevitable is invaluable. Before Charles had dune 
standing like Hercules in the allegory between Pleasure and Virtue, 
alias the right and left of St. Jamcs’s-street—a cabriolet drove rapidly 
up to the door. 

“My dear fellow said its occupier, “I am in search of you. I 
want you to go down with me to my aunt’s, and stay there till Wednes¬ 
day. Her house is within three miles of Croydon, to you could be 
back in town at an hour’s notice. Let me take you to you. hotel, and 
thence I shall get you to drive me down.” 

Charles accepted the olfer with the gratitude of a desperate man; it 
was just what suited him, and he sprung into«thc cabriolet in the gayest 
spirits. Horace Langham, the knight who thus had delivered him from 
the dragon ennui, had long been the object of his especial envy. lie 
was a young man about town, good-looking, well dressed, with all the 
externals of a gentleman, quite unquestionable. The few needful 
preparations were soon made, and as they settled themselves in the 
stanhope, Langham said, “ I have made you drive us down, for my 
horse has been overworked lately. My aunt unluckily has a great pre¬ 
judice against strange servants; but there is a nice little country-inn 
close by, so yours will do very well.” 

The conversation was for a time very animated, for Horace knew 
something about every one who was anybody; and was very well in¬ 
clined to tell all he knew. Anecdotes though, like other treasures, must 
come to an end; and Char les took advantage of a pause to ask if Mrs. 
Langlmm had any family. 

“ Only a niece,” was the reply. 

“ Is she pretty ?” asked his companion. 

“ Not if you put it to my conscience,” said the other] “ but she is 
likely to be rich: will that do as well ?” 

Charles coloured, from “ a complication of disorders.” First he was 
quite shy enough to be annoyed at its being supposed that he cared 
whether there were any young ladies in the world or not ] and, second¬ 
ly, he was quite romantic enough to be shocked at the idea of money 
supplying the want of a pretty face. He was relieved from his embar¬ 
rassment by Mr. Langharn’s snatching the reins from his hand, and 
exclaiming, “ Bouverie, we must drive back to town immediately ! I 
have forgotten my aunt’s netting silk—she will never forgive me 1—old 
ladies are so cursedly unreasonable. Why did she plague me about her 
horrid silks ? However, if we make haste, we shall yet be in time for 
dinner.—I wonder why old women are left in the world.' ” 

Without waiting for Charles’s reply, he put the horse to its utmost 
speed, and drove furiously back to town. The drive was now any thing 
but agreeable: a heavy shower of rain beat directly in their faces, and 
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Horace’s conversation was confined to maledictions on all elderly gen¬ 
tlewomen, and lamentations on his own ill-luck, in having any thing to 
do with them. The particular shop was reached; the silk was pro¬ 
cured, and again they took the road to Croydon. 

The rain continued to fall in torrents, and Langham’s spirits seemed 
to have fallen with the barometer. In sullen silence he. continued to 
drive at a furious rate, till Bouverie’s sympathies were awakened on 
behalf of his horse: he was just about “to hint a fault and hesitate 
dislike,” when the clock of a church in the distance ‘ruck'six. 

“It is of no use now,” exclaimed the impatient driver, slackening 
his speed. “ We are too late for dinner,—the thing ol’ all others (hat 
puts my aunt out; I must lay the blame upon you, she can’t say any¬ 
thing to you as a stranger. We must go and dine at that, confounded 
inn.” 

Wringing wet, they arrived at a disconsolate-looking inn,‘The Swan.* 
Truly such a sign only could have swung in such weather. A fire was 
hastily lighted in the best parlour, from whence the smoke drove them ; 
and they took refuge in the kitchen redolent with the smell of re¬ 
cently fried onions, varied with tobacco; for two men sat on one side 
the fire employed with t.wp pipes. A very tough beefsteak was pro¬ 
duced after some delay, badly dressed, for the chimney smoked ; this 
was washed down with some execrable wine,—half cape, half brundy, 
but called ‘ sherry.’ Charles could far better have endured these minor 
discomforts than his companion’s ill-humour. Controlled towards 
himself, it broke with double fury on the heads of the landlady and 
the kitchen-maid. Charles wondered at this in a man whom he had 
always seen so full of gaiety and good-humour; but Charles had still' 
many things to learn. 

Dinner over, time given for “ my aunt’s afternoon nap not to be 
disturbed,” they sot off for the ‘ Manor-House,’ as it was called. The 
rain was quite over, but the glistening drops on the green sprays of the 
hawthorn and ash reflected the moonlight, which was now breaking 
tlnough the masses of dark cloud. A sweet breath came Irom the late 
primroses and the early violets in the hedges of the lane through which 
they had fo pass, llad Bouverie been alone he could have loitered on 
his wav; lmt his companion had long since merged the poetical in the 
sarcastic,—if the former quality had ever entered into his composition. 
They soon arrived at the place of their destination, and entered by a 
picturesque old gate overhung with ivy; t» gravel-walk, and n few stone 
steps, led into the hall. A sedate-looking butler met them there, and 
said, with a tone and air equally solemn, “Mrs. Langham, my mistress, 
waited dinner for you one quarter of an hour; the Major’s rice was 
sadly overdone.” 

“ No fault of mine, my good Williams, I assure you,” exclaimed 
Langham, hurrying on to the sitting-room. 

It was large, square, and dark; and a voice, that seemed to Charles 
singularly shrill, came from the upper end,—“Caroline, my dear, you 
have spilt the w'atcr.” 

He had no time for further observation, when he was led up to a very 
tall, upright-looking old lady, in a very tall, upright arm-chair, and was 
'presented in turn to Mrs. Langham, her brother. Major Fanshawe, and 
to Miss Langham. 
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“ Horace,” said the old lady, “ you kept us waiting dinner a -whole 
quarter of an hour.” 

“ Yes,” continued the Major, “ and my rice was done to a jelly.” 

“It was no fault of mine,” cried the nephew; “there stands the 
real culprit. Mr. Bouveric forgot his dressing-case, and we had to 
drive back for it.” 

Mrs. Langham’s face lost the courteous smile it had summoned up to 
receive the stranger, and the Major turned aside with a look which said, 
as plainly as’a look could say—and looks speak very plainly sometimes 
—“What effeminate puppies young men of the present day are !” 

Between rage and confusion, Charles could hardly find his way to a 
seat, where he sat ' 

“ In angry wonder, and in silent shame.” 

There was, however, no occasion for him to talk. Horace led the conver¬ 
sation, and was very amusing; though, unfortunately for Charles, he had 
already heard both the scandal and the stories during their drive down. 
He employed his time in taking a survey of the party. Major Fansliawc 
was a well-preserved, military-looking man; and it gave him at least 
ten minutes' considqjwtion to decide whethcr f( he' wore a wig or not. At 
last he came to the conclusion that it was the most natural-looking wig 
that he had ever seen. The old lady took up less time: she seemed 
staid and severe ; and he turned to the younger one. She took up even 
less time; for the urn almost hid her face, and all lie could distinguish ^ 
was a huge quantity of curls. Now', if there was one thing he hated 
more than another it was a crop. Like most young men who have 
always some divinity for the time being whereby to judge of “ common 
mortals,” he had his standard of perfection, and Giulictta Grisi reigned 
at this moment his “fancy’s queen.” Her small classic head put (o 
shame what he somewhat irreverently called, in his own mind, “a mop 
of hair.” Any little interest that might yet have rcnnflned was put to 
flight; when, at length, after many efforts, he hazarded a question— 

“ Bo you play?” and the reply was a single, stiff, hard-hearted “No.” 
Now, a young lady without music was, in his eyes, like a flower without 
perfume. Mattels were made still worse when the tea-things were 
removed, and she drew towards her a large wicker-basket, from whence 
peeped out flannel, calico, tape, &e. Charles turned away his head, 
and encountered an encouraging look from the Major, who had drawn 
nearer towards him. Fanshawc began to talk of the weather; and his 
auditor was fairly astonished to find how much he had to say about it. 
He had all but counted the rain-drops; and he was quite aware of every 
gleam of sunshine that they had had since the morning. lie then 
communicated the important fact that the Manor House fronted due 
south, and that it was situated on an eminence, which rendered it per¬ 
fectly dry. “ Very necessary for an old house like this. Our house, 
Sir, is a very old one;—it lias the reputation of a ghost. Ily the bye, 
that puts me in mind of a very curious—indeed, I may say uncommon 
—circumstance which happened to me when I was a hoy. I was about 
eight—no, let me see, I was nearly nfne. Yes, it was nine; for'my 
birth-day is in Ftbruary, and the event to which I allude happened in 
November. Well,—for l am sure you must be impatient for the story ‘ 
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young people always like ghost stories,—I had been in bed some time. 
My father always insisted ou our going soon to rest. You know the old 
proverb, 

‘ Early to bed, early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise.'— 

I had been in bed some time. Perhaps I had gone to sleep a little later 
than usual; for it was a stormy night, and I never was a sound sleeper. 
My digestion is not good : I am therefore obliged to be vfiry regular in 
my hours. Your dressing-case. Sir, did me a great deal of harm to-day; 
—we waited dinner half an hour, and the rice was overdone. How¬ 
ever, I always make great excuses for j nung people. When I was a 
youth, I was somewhat of a coxcomb myself; indeed, I think, at any 
time of life, people should never be indifferent to their appearance, f 
often tell my sister and niece they are too careless.—But I am keeping 
your curiosity on the rack all this time. So, to return to my story. 
I had been asleep some time, when I was suddenly awakened by what 
appeared to me a violent blow ou the chest. I started up in my bed ; 
1 could perceive no one, though the rushlight was still burning.—We 
■were always allowed a rusljligbr.—I jumped up, and ran to my mother’s 
dressing-room; I heard the clock strike twelve, as I thought, though 
afterwards it turned out to be only eleven. Still, as you may easily 
suppose, it added to my alarm; for twelve o’clock is, as you know, a 
disagreeable time to be thinking of ghosts—it being the hour pecu¬ 
liarly appropriated to their appearance. However, I communicated my 
alarm in perfect safety, and my bedchamber was carefully searched, 
without discovering the slightest cause for fear. My father was a little 
inclined to be angry; but, as my mother justly observed, there were 
many things for which there was no accounting. You see, my dear 
young friend,”—the Major’s heart had quite warmed to his patient 
listener,—“ I may well quote Shakspeare’s profound remark, which may 
have escaped your notice hitherto,— 

‘ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamed of hi your philosophy.’ 

Charles was saved the painful necessity of a reply, hv a call on his 
attention from the other part of the room, and hearing his friend saying, 
“ Oh, Bonvcric is a capital tredrillc player; he used to play it with his 
uncle. It is the very game for a small circle in the country.” 

Our hero could not deny the fact—foi a fact it actually was ;—but 
how it had reached Langham was to him matter of great surprise. 
Down he sat to the table with Mrs. Langham and the Major, to devote 
the rest of the evening to spadillc, manille, and basto. At ten, the 
tray came in, with refreshments much lighter than were ever meant to 
follow a dinner bad as his own had been ; but, as the Major observed, 
“ suppers were so bad for the digestion.” At half-past ten, bed-candles 
were brought in, and “ we breakfast punctually at eight ” was formally 
announced by Mrs. Langham. 

To bed he went—hungry, weary, but not the least sleepy ; and he lay 
awake, thinking whether it would be possible to return to London the 
next morning. He was the last to make bis appearance ; for he had 
divers misgivings respecting a tcte-a-letc with Fanshawe, who he saw at 
once had that worst bump developed that can adorn the head of a bore 
—viz., long-story-tellativencss. 
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He entered: Miss Langham’s face was again hidden by # the urn; 
but he had a side view of “ that odious crop.” Mrs. Laugham inquired, 
with old-fashioned politeness, how he liad passed the night; so did the 
Major. “Saw no ghosts?” and forthwith recommenced of “a most 
curious, 1 may say unaccountable, thing which happened to me when I 
was a little boy.” It was long enough the previous evening; but at 
breakfast it was interminable, being ever and anon interrupted by spoons¬ 
ful of egg;—-“An egg is very light; I always eat one at breakfast;”— 
and by slices of toast, accompanied with “Never touch new bread; 
hut toast is easily digested.” A light, however, was thrown on the 
motive of their visit; for Horace was evidently aux pittites sains with 
Caroline Langham. 

After breakfast, all looked towards the windows; but the rain was 

J iitilcss, and the sky was of that sombre and unbroken duluess which 
icspeaks a whole day’s rain, at least. The Major challenged Charles 
to a game at chess, of which riothiug worse need be said, than that it 
began before ten, nnd lasted till half-past four; when, savin- that it 
could be finished the next day, his opponent hurried Charles oil - with an 
injunction to try and dress in time for dinner. 

He was dressed in ample time, for he had no motive to linger on the 
pleasant duties of the toilette—the only duties that I know of to which 
the term pleasant can be applied. The dinner was certainly the very 
perfection of a plain dinner, and to that Charles chiefly devoted his , 
attention, taking especial care not to divert Miss Langham’s attention 
from Horace’s whispers by any indiscreet questions. The evening was 
again ruled by those three Fates, Spudillc, Manille, and Jiasto—but as 
they were separating for the night, Charles said to his friend, “ Of course 
the least you cau do for me will be to ask me to the wedding?” 

Horace laughed, and said, “ Well, poor little thing—1 suppose I must, 
take pity upon her some day or other. One comfort is, that when she 
is my wife, she cannot be so very fond of me.” 

No man likes to hear of the conquest of another, and Charles made 
no effort to prolong the conversation. The next morning was bright, 
as if the day were as glad as himself of their comiug departure, lie 
also most ingeniously oul-mamcuvcrerl the Major, hv first approaching 
the window to admire the garden ; next stepping out upon the turf, and 
then walking off as fast as he could, resolved that lie would not he found till 
two o’clock, when the stanhope was ordered to the door. The day w as 
delightful—the sunshine entered into the spirits, and the soft warm air 
was freighted with odours from a garden prodigal in sweets. 

From the flower-garden he wandered into a little wilderness which 
communicated with an orchard. Charles paused for a moment to ndmiie 
the cherry-trees, covered with fruit, whose yellowish green was just be¬ 
ginning to wear a tinge of red on the side next the sun; when suddenly 
he espied the Major—gun in hand. lie then remembered that he lmd 
been vowing vengeance against the spanows at breakfast. The morning 
was too lovely to waste on stories of—“ When I was a little hoyso 
he darted behind a tree, and prepared to iliake his escape unseen. Now, 
whether his stir among the branches disturbed the birds, or whether the 
Major - thought that he had carried his gun quite long enough without' 
discharging it, we know not; but at that moment he fired. Charles 
received the shot in his leg, and, Btumbling against a tree, struck his 
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head with such violence, that he fell stunned on the ground. When lie 
recovered his senses he found himself in bed, with a gentleman at his 
elbow, who allowed no one but himself to speak. 

On this part of our narrative we need not dwell—but the unfortunate 
visitor was confined for a week to his bed. The fever under which he 
suffered rendered even an attempt to amuse him dangerous; but before 
the week was over he had learned to think Mrs. Langham the kindest 
old ludv in the world; and that the Major was to he gndured, now 
that he was not allowed to say above five words at a time. He had also 
discovered tluit Miss Langham had a low sweet voice, and the light step 
of a sylph. He was pronounced equal to sitting up for a few hours; it 
is almost worth while to be an invalid for the sake of that permission. 

“ We. placed you in this room at Caroline’s suggestion,” said Mrs. 
Langham; “ it is the one which she occupies, and opens into her own 
little morning room. As she very justly observed, you could then have 
change, the moment it was needed, without any fatigue.” 

Accordingly lie was wheeled on the sofa into the adjoining apartment, 
and left for a little while to recover from the exertion, with an assurance 
that she and her niece would soon be with him. Charles took the. op¬ 
portunity of looking aboutdiim ; and the survey very much raised Miss 
Langham in his estimation,—there was so much feminine taste in the 
arrangement of the various trifles scattered round. There was a pretty 
and well-furnished bookcase : he read the titles on the backs of several, 
and perceived both French and Italian authors mingled with the 
English. A number of engravings hung on the walls, all chosen with 
reference to their subjects, all of which had a little touch of sentiment. 
Some fresh flowers, grouped as only those who have an eye for colours 
can group them, were upon the table, and a basket of choice plants was 
in the window; a guitar rested on a stand of music; in short, nothing 
was wanting that Charles deemed essential in a lady’s room. He was 
not left long to his meditations—his hostess and her niece ve-nppenrod, 
and he was soon engaged in a very pleasant conversation. 

Mrs. Langham was called suddenly away; and for a few minutes 
there was a pause—broken by Charles asking the young lady—“ If she 
had any friends that were musical?” 

“ No,” replied Caroline. “ Indeed we. have very few neighbours; my 
aunt has outlived most of her own friends, and is reluctant to make new 
ones. We see few strangers, excepting an acquaintance whom Horace 
now and then brings down—or some old companions of my unde’s.” 

There was something in the familiar appellation “ Horace ” that 
jarred on Charles’s ear—and there was another pause: after which he 
could think of nothing better to say, than— 

“ Mr. Langham is a very gentlemanlike young man !” 

“ Uo you think so,” replied his companion coldly. 

Charles tried to get a glance at her face, but it was hidden by the 
curls which fell forward as she bent over her knitting. 

u And very witty,” continued Bouverie. 

“ Nay,” said Caroline, “ there I cannot agree with you. Ridicule is 
not wit. He is amusing, for he goes a great deal into society, and 
retails all he there collects—but I never heard him make an original 
remark in my life.” 

“ He seems, however, a great favourite of yours!” exclaimed the in¬ 
valid, hastily. 
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“ Ah, well!” returned the young lady; “ I do not wish to under¬ 
value your friend—I see you arc half affronted—hut a favourite of mine 
my cousin never was, nor never can be. He is far too selfish.” 

Charles felt a most ungenerous sensation of pleasure, which however 
he checked, and magnanimously resolved to change the subject. 

“ I wonder at seeing a guitar,” said he, “ as you say you have no 
musical friends ?’’ 

“ I do not keep my guitar,” replied Caroline, laughing, “ for my 
friends—but for myself!” 

“ But of what use is it to you asked the invalid. 

“ Not of much use, certainly; but a great deal of pleasure!” 

“ Pleasure!—what pleasure ?” 

“ Oh, you may not be fond of music—but I am.” 

“ Still, as you do not play it—I do not comprehend the good of the 
instrument!” 

“ But I do play it!” interrupted Caroline. 

“ Why !” exclaimed Charles, “ you told me, the first evening, that 
you did not play !” 

“ Ah, I thought that you meant tredillc!” 

Bouverie almost sprang from the sofa. 4 

“ My dear Miss Langliam, I am so passionately fond of music ; do 
lay by your knitting ami take your guitar!” 

“ With pleasure, if it will keep you quiet!” So saying, with equal 
grace and simplicity, she began to sing an Italian barcarolle. 

The light fell on her face, which was turned towards her listener, who 
perceived for the first time how very pretty it was. The fact was, that 
he had never looked at her before. We need pursue the subject no 
farther:—a lady—a guitar—and a wounded cavalier—can have but one 
denouement—a declaration—and it came in due time; that is, before 
the week was out. 

“ You must let me speak to your aunt,” said Charles Bouverie, the 
morning after. 

“ My.dear aunt!” said Caroline, blushing one of those sweet bright 
blushes which so soon forsake the cheek; “ you must not mind a little 
opposition at first.” 

“ She favours Mr. Langham then ?” 

“Certainly notbut colouring still more deeply, “your want of 
fortune-!” 

“ My want of fortune!” cried Charles; “ why I am all but a mil¬ 
lionaire !” 

The matter was soon explained. Horace had brought his friend down 
half as a convenience—half as a foil—and to prevent any possible 
danger, had represented him as poor: all mistakes were soon cleared 
up. Settlements and diamonds—blond and britska were arranged with 
all possible despatch; and Mr. and Mrs. Bouverie were soon announced 
as “ the happy pair, gone during the hoi ey-moon to Paris.” The only 
regret heard on the subject was one expressed by Horace Langham— 
“Very provoking a man must not marry* his aunt! Now that Caro¬ 
line is so well provided for, my aunt is a speculation jvell worth consi¬ 
deration.” 

L. Ei L. 





. LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA.* 

BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 

Some of our slnccurists, anti all our officials, will sincerely congratulate 
themselves on being Britons, when they learn what small salaries are paid 
to public i'unotionaries in the State of Alabama. The governor—the state 
executive - the arbiter of life anil death—has 2000 dollar.? a year, about the 
same as a first-rate merchant’s clerk. No house allowed, not even a shanty ; 
^so he occupies an apartment in a boarding-house at Tuscalossa, the seat of 
government. I understand he regrets having given up his practice as a 
lawyer, and contemplates resuming it, even before his appointment expires. 
The highest salary paid to a judge is 17.30 dollars, and a mail of eminence 
will not accept the office, unless under peculiar circumstances;— for instance, 
a lawyer, who bad acquired a large fortune, and wished to retire from prac¬ 
tice, but could not disengage himself from his clients, applied to the Legis¬ 
lature, got lmnself appointed to the bench, and so became disqualified for 
practice. 

Mobile Theatre is a new and well-proportioned building, capable of con¬ 
taining 800 or 900 persons, but not yet completely finished, or furnished 
with scenery. It is much frequented by the men, and is the only relaxation 
from business of that large majority who do not attend evening service or 
lectures. I was in the house one evening when there was not a female 
there, except the actresses; hut there were 300 or 400 men in the parquet to 
and boxes, ino»t of them well-dressed, and some as respectable as any ill 
the city ; but, in general, there are from two or three to a score of ladies 
in the first tier of boxes. I sat in the purqnette which was open to the 
boxes, furnished with chairs instead of benches ; and, having a considerable 
slope, it commanded a. good view of the stage from every part; so that I 
"should have been comfortable enough, could I have selected my neighbours. 
Most of them had their jaws furnished with a tobacco-quid, and I frequently 
shrunk from pollution : yet not always successfully, as my clothes testified 
on the following morning. This an American does not mind - neither the 
spuler nor the spittee: no apology is expected or given ; though it must bo 
admitted that the careless, but accidental, transgressor, if lie observes his 
inal-addrcss, generally smooths it down with his pocket-handkerchief, or 
the skirt, of his coat. 

Eating nuts and sucking oranges afforded a pretty general accompani¬ 
ment to the performance; for, between the acts, the majority go to the 
saloon to take a glass;--whether it bo that they have not time during the 
remainder of the day—for nuts cannot he masticated in a hurry, like the 
scramble called dinner,—or that tobacco, being of an unsocial nature, will 
not admit of a companion,—or that the general machinery of their senses 
works the more pleasantly for having all its parts going at once however 
this may be, the nuts appear almost as gratifying as the stage performance, 
or even as the quid. One night, being annoyed by two noisy sailors, I left 
my seat,* and removed to the other side of the parquette, when I found ;i 
vacant chair aloof from any person. Presently a man brought a chair, and 
placed himself close by me ; and, to my discomfiture, I perceived at once, 
by the ellluvia, that he was chewing pea-nuts. I had some thoughts of 
trying another remove, when 1 became convinced of the hopelessness of an 
escape from the infliction ; for I sa>v, in the front row of the opposite box, 
a trio of young beauties employed in the same manner, who ever and anon 
turned llieir heads, and freely shared the nutty fragrance with the envied 
an*d highly-favoured swains behind them. 

* Continued from Vol. xlvi., page 400 , 
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There is not, I believe, in the world another theatre so well supported by 
so small a population, the white inhabitants probably not amounting to 
5000 when the city is most full; yet the theatre draws as numerous au¬ 
diences, on the whole, as those of Dublin, Liverpool, or Edinburgh. Some 
of the performers displayed merit, but the majority were very bad, and 
sadly imperfect in their parts: this was, indeed, unavoidable, from the 
constant succession of stars, and new pieces, with the same scenery, the 
same stock actors, and the same music, and pretty nearly the same au¬ 
dience. The performers and musicians arc paid from 12 to 20 dollars a 
week, and their hoard and lodging costs them 25 or 30 dollars a month. 

The chief attraction was a young actress, a Miss Voss, who, with an 
agreeable face and figure, possessed a good deal of native talent, which 
much wanted judicious cultivation. In tragic parts she displayed both 
energy and feeling, notwithstanding a habit of measuring out her words 
one by one, laying emphasis impartially on each, to the great advantage of 
the tfs, huts, ends, and other small fry. Yet I liked her, particularly in 
comedy, in which her nature was less trammelled. Her youth, animation, 
and freedom from pretension rendered her a general favourite. She hardly 
displayed sufficient grace or elegance in her Lady Teazle to satisfy a 
London audience; but she possesses the' ore, it only warn' polishing. 
Unfortunately for native talent, the newspapers here, as well as throughout 
the Union, only praise ; they do not criticise^ Whether it be want of judg¬ 
ment, want of time, or unwillingness to hurt the feelings, or most probably 
a combination of the above causes, they content themselves with passing 
common-place encomiums, which their memory may supply, without search¬ 
ing their brains, or weighing the sources of their gratification or disappoint¬ 
ment. 

To be very emphatic is at all times with inferior actors—what bleeding 
■was with Doctor Sangrado—the grand secret of art: hut I never heard 
words made so much of as in this country: such as making one syllable 
into two,—for example— e-von, hea-von- even, heaven." A distinguish¬ 
ing feature with the male part of an American audience is their susceptibi¬ 
lity with respect to language of a certain description. A double, mlendn is 
always followed by a general scream : and, in some cases, they discover and 
acknowledge a second meaning, which probably had escaped the author. This 
sensitiveness might, be mistaken for delicacy, but is, in fact, its re\erso ; the 
soil must be rank and fresh for such seeds to take quick root in; they 
perish at once in the pur- and well-cultivated. The Americans arc most 
placable and indulgent auditors ; and with respect to omissions, alterations, 
and disappointments, by manager or performer--all being friends- little 
apology or explanation is necessary; but should the offender happen to 
have made personal enemies, they can be unjust, implacable,and tyrannical, 
and hunt a poor player from the stage. 

But this theatre, though not yet two years old, has witnessed tragedies of 
real life, which, though of little more importance here than scenic represen¬ 
tations, would, in some countries which I could name, very probably finish 
wdth the gallows. While I was in Mobile two relatives of the name of 
M’Grew came there to show off in the swaggering and bullying line. They 
resided in the interior of the State, in the county of Sumpter, where they 
had distinguished themselves by many ruffianly pranks and barbarous 
jokes; but being tall and powerful men, none dared to retaliate or to punish. 
all within tlieir dangerous vicinity bore their insults, or purchased their 
forbearance. It was stated in a Mobile paper that no person within the 
sphere of their visits dared to refuse any demands they chose to make, or to 
repel their intrusion. These two well-grown ruffians entered the theatru 
one evening in 1 he month of February, and at once'’attacked, with violent 
language, the mate of some vessel in the port, with whom they had had a 
previous dispute. The mate, who was in the stage-box, wished to have the 
matter postponed till the following day; but one of the savages cut tlie 
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matter short by drawing his dirk and plunging it into his body. The wound, 
though dangerous, did not prove mortal; but the most curious part, of the 
business to an European must be tin* facility with which they escaped any 
consequences of the deed. The audience pretty generally expressed their 
abhorrence; but neither they nor the police had the courage or public 
spirit to act. Few there are in the United States who, from such motives, 
will face an armed, powerful, and reckless savage; and no man is so infa¬ 
mous as to be without associates and followers of his own stamp, who will 
not question his actions, but support them. However, on the following day 
an investigation took place before the mayor, which, by the evidence aud 
influence of some equivocal characters, ended in the acquittal of the two 
^country innocents: not even a line had been inflicted, and the parties—his 
honour the mayor, and other magistrates, witnesses and culprits—adjourned 
to a public-house to wash down all animosity.* 

During the preceding season a similar affair—not an affair of honour—took 
place between a doctor and a captain in the same theatre. They had had 
a quarrel some years previously, on which occasion the doctor had, it ap¬ 
peared, cautioned the captain never to show himself in any place where he 
was; which advice the captain did not follow, for he appeared in the front 
row of a box, seated between his wife and daughter, though the doctor was 
actually in the next box with some females of his family. Hut this could 
not be permitted, so the Esculapian hero entered the captain's box, and 
after reproving him for not better attending to his command, lie proceeded 
forthwith to belabour him with a cowhide, bolding at the same time a dirk 
in his left hand. The captain was soon on his legs, with a pistol in his hand, 
which he was proceeding to use, when ho was seized by a friend, who 
clasped his arms round him, interposing his person between the combatants. 
While they were struggling to get at each other—the one with a dirk, the 
other with a pistol-- the captain put his arm round the mediator, and shot 
the doctor, hut unfortunately, as many people afterwards had the good 
taste to observe, not with fatal effect; for his wrist saved his life, at the 
""expense of a fracture, and the hall finally made a flesh-wound in his side. 
The matter ended here, except, that the mayor fined them a small sum 
each, which was no object; but such scorns to be the utmost rigour of the 
law on such occasions. 

While stopping at the Mansion House, which, be it known, is the most ex¬ 
pensive and fashionable hotel in the State of Alabama, 1 bad the good fortune 
to witness one of those duels peculiar to this people. A wealthy merchant 

ol’Mobile, of the name of A-, who resided in the Mansion House, and 

visited in the first society, formerly had sonic dispute with a Mr. K-, a 

merchant, or store-keeper, in Montgomery . This latter came to Mobile, as 

was afterwards supposed, lor the purpose of ichtppnig Mr. A-, and took 

up his quarters at. the some house. He accordingly demanded an apology 

lor some words,-which Mr. A-was willing to give ; but. there was always 

something found to lie unsatisfactory in the form of it—in short, Mr. K- 

thirsted for a fight, and took every opportunity of threatening and bullying 
Mr. A-, who, on several occasions, escaped from him by flying for pro¬ 

tection into ladies' apartments. But at length the persecution became too 

hot to be endured, and Mr. A-, having procured the aid of a fighting 

friend, they armed themselves with loaded pistols and dirks, and lay in wait 

for Mr. K-in the ante-room communicating with the dining-room, to do 

some woeful deed on him as he should come forth from the dinner-table. Of 
this the gentleman got notice, and accordingly, as he rose from table, he 
drew his pistol and cocked it,, holding it under his skirt. On his entering 
tho ante-room, the two gentlemen who were lying in ambush rushed on 
him, each presenting bis pistol. Mr. K-then exclaiming “ One at a 

* One of those ruffians has since been taken in the province of Texas, and 
brought pi isoner to Mobile. 

y* i£ 2 
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time!” retreated into the dining-room, pursued by liis antagonists, with 
pistols still presented, to the great dismay of thirty or forty ladies, and 
about a hundred gentlemen, who were seated at the table. The ladies 
screamed, and some of the gentlemen unquestionably ducked their heads'; 
but a general rise ensued, and the parlies were disarmed. 

However, the “ d-d good-natured friends” of both parties decreed that 

there should bo an end to such turmoil, and that they must fight it out at 
once, with the weapons which nature had given them—fists, teeth, and 
nails. Accordingly, they adjourned to the street, and, nolens volens , they 
stripped and fell to work, to the great delight of the doctors, lawyers, and 
colonels assembled. The mayor gently remonstrated, but was shoved aside; 
an alderman ditto, with a box in the face which set his nose bleeding. Tho^ 

city guard, within fifty yards, was of no use, and did not try. Poor A- 

was knocked under; I saw him myself lying on his back, his head on the 

curb-stone, against which K-bumped it, holding him by the under-jaw, 

which he had grasped in his right hand, which of course occupied the man's 
mouth—a hold by which it is said the jaw can readily be disengaged from 
the rest of the face. However, while he was twistinir, the apparently dying 
moans of A-caused the highly entertained audience to interfere. 

Bills were found by the grand jury against the panic Mr. K- 

went home, and so escaped, though still in the same State; but poor A- 

was fined 8l>0 dollars, which he actually paid for getting disfigured in a 
fight for which ho had never shown any sti/.nach. The other individuals 
easily got off by the usual convenient flaw in the indictment, as might 
naturally bo expected, where such very respectable gentlemen were con¬ 
cerned. These transactions never were noticed in the newspapers, any more 
than hundreds beside of a similar description. 

In every account of American habits, when they are described by tourists 
as inferior to those of Europe, and in which exceptions are allowed in favour 
of a refined few, it would be desirable, if possible, to give the extent of those 
exceptions. In the present instance, I will endeavour to give the proportion 
of the gentlemanly population of Mobile who were capable, or incapable, oi 
enjoying the above characteristic fight. I shall estimate the entire number 
at six or seven hundred, consisting of all the learned professions, merchants, 
store-keepers, and their clerks, builders, office-holders, and country planters; 
and I believe I have underrated their numbers. Of the above, I calculate 
that thirty or forty would be incapable of willingly countenancing such an 
affray; and those may be subdivided as follows:—Ten or twelve merchants, 
tolerably well-educated Europeans; about the same number of Americans, 
from the Northern States, owing to good education, peaceable habits, or 
aristocratic refinement;—the balance would consist of religious persons, 
preachers, &c. Among the fighters would be found as wealthy, us learned, 
and far more popular, members of society. 

While in Mobile I had an opportunity of seeing the exhibition of Mr. 
Catlin. This gentleman was on his return from the far West, beyond the 
sources of the Missouri and the Mississippi, where he remained during five 
years, visiting the various tribes of Indians scattered through the large terri¬ 
tories extending from those rivers to the Pacific Ocean. Ilis exhibition 
consisted of a vast number of portraits of individuals of every tribe, of land¬ 
scapes, of representations of their dwellings, their games, their battles, their 
hunting and their religions ceremonies. At these last-mentioned rites lie 
is the only white man who was ever allowed to be present, which was owing 
to the veneration caused by his professional skill. He visited thirty-seven 
tribes speaking different languages, most of them still uncontaminated by 
the dregs of civilization. I have never vVitnessed a more interesting exhi¬ 
bition, and yet I have seen the Louvre with all its glorious plunder. As 
works of art, Mr. Catlin s productions do not rank high, as he candidly 
admits, and fully accounts for, from the difficulties of his situation: but they 
are doubtless faithful pictures; and the energy, the enthusiasm, and the 
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clearness of his explanations, joined to the novelty of the whole, justly 
entitles, and will procure for the artist fortune and fame wherever he 
goes. 

I had an opportunity of observing on this occasion, as at many other times, 
tlie extraordinary attention paid to the fair sex, so far outstripping even 
French politeness. It was quite useless for any man to secure a good seat, 
as he must give it up to the first female that wanted it; 1, myself, who did 
not know a lady in the room, had to remove from bench to bench as the fresh 
arrivals came, until 1 was reduced to standing room. 1 ' i not ifiention this 
by way of boasting of my gallantry ; for I candidly confess that, after one or 
two removes, I would have remained still had I dared. The ladies, too, 
take all this homage with the most complete nonchalance; and the male 
victim of politeness has not the satisfaction of receiving so much as a smile 
or a glance on the occasion. In everv situation in which men and women 
meet in public, the case is the sume. in a stage-coach, the humblest female 
dispossesses whoever occupies the best scat; in a theatre—let but a female 
appear standing at the entrance to a box, and every man in that box imme¬ 
diately rises, and draws hack till she is accommodated ; in a church or a 
steam-boat, it is the same ; and in the street, though there should be plenty 
of room, it is common to see gentlemen step altogether otf the footway while 
females pass. So strangely has custom established the right to this defer¬ 
ence, that no man dares no\v»to withheld it; and no lady condescends to 
acknowledge it, except perhaps to an acquaintance. 

All this tends strongly to recal to mind the days of chivalry; accompanied 
as it is too with a similar warlike demeanour in the men—a quickness to 
take offence, and to strike; and a formality which admits no jesting with, or 
about, a female;—but. with a deficiency, however, in that high sense ol honour 
which would scorn an advantage, and that, grace and refinement which men 
conspicuous in fearless principles, and courteous knights, entertain; but 
which it would be preposterous to look for in trading adventurers, and do- 
...<jstic drudges. These manners seem sufficient to account for that hardness 
of outline, ungentleness, difficulty to please, and independence, generally 
observable by strangers in the American ladies, which foims a character the 
very vo\orso of the softness, facility, desire to please, and grateful acceptance 
ol attentions, of the French ladies. In America, they are looked up to as 
superiors, and shunned as social companions: in France, they are sought 
after in society, and treated familiarly as equals. Who has ever seen a 
Frenchman surrender the seat which he had engaged in a diligence to a 
female, or his priority of right in a theatre ? Hut lie pays her a much higher 
compliment in considering her worthy of his company and conversation ; and 
at the same time he calls forth tlio faculty and the desire to please, which 
should be mutual in both sexes, as the advantages are mutual. He makes 
no sacrifices—displays no devotion, save in words—and is rewarded by 
gratified looks, and amiable replies; while the American,who seriously in¬ 
commodes himself, neither expects, nor generally receives, the slightest 
acknowledgment or notice in return. It may he said that the latter is the 
most truly gallant, as he is the most disinterestedly so; but this depends on 
the meaning of the word; and sure I am, whatever may be the opinion or 
the American ladies, the dames of France would not exchange with them. 
Perhaps each thinks her own form of worship the most orthodox, which, as 
they are at the nierey of their votaries in that respect, is probably the wisest 
mode of thinking. In spirit and in truth, that is to say in matrimonial en¬ 
gagements, the American femulcs have it hollow in their favour; but that 
arises from circumstances. Many 4 a French couple pine away their beau, 
jours in fruitless expectation of being enabled to wed, whilst in America 
cvjry man can afford to marry. 

With respect to the fulfilment of the more important duties of wile and 
mother, there is probably not much to choose between them. Happy and 
unhappy unions are found every wljere; and if divorces aie more frequent 
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in tlio United States than elsewhere, it may fairly be ascribed to tlvc‘greater 
facility of obtaining them. I have never been able to observe that vices are 
more rare, or virtues more abundant in proportion to a want of polish, if we 
except the virtue of bluntness or sincerity, which, while it wounds others, 
cannot benefit ourselves; and I question whether its opposite vice be not 
preferable, when it tends to repress an appearance of dislike and ill-will 
towards others, which saves them from pain, and docs ourselves no injury. 
Not being able to read the heart through the glass of refinement and good 
breeding, Ivnay possibly sometimes have given the French credit for good 
wishes and friendly feelings, instead of their marked opposites ; but this is a 
mistake diflicult to fall under with the American ladies; anti I Lave been 
able to read envy, hatred, malice, and all uncbaritablcnes^ in pretty legible'' 
characters, and unquestionably sincere. Among the few thoroughly well- 
bred, with whose acquaintance I was honoured in the United States, T ob¬ 
served no such malevolent indications; and far l>e it from me to insinuate 
that they wear a mask, for which however, if they did, I return them my 
sincere thanks. Undoubtedly there are in the United Slates many unpre¬ 
tending friendly and generous females, who, like ibeir husbands, will not 
be slow to serve one they esteem and have a good opinion of; still it wore 
desirable that they had been endowed with more softness, dolman, and amia¬ 
bility, which wo flo not look for in the other sex, but cannot dispense with 
in theirs. „ 

In Mobile, and generally in the south, burglaries and highway robberies are 
nearly unknown ; and people are careless about locking-lip their houses, many 
of which remain on the latch all night. It requires plate, jewellery, or other 
valuable and portable goods, to olfer sufficient temptation ; for men will not 
risk their characters and liberty for trifles, when wages arc high, and em¬ 
ployment certain, and when punishment is sometimes inflicted, without 
waiting ou the delay and uncertainty of the law. It was only last summer 
that a stranger who had been detected thieving, instead of being brought 
before a magistrate, or rather, I believe, because the evidence was iiisuflieic ;‘_, 
for his committal, was taken in the open day by a number of citizens lo the 
Orange grove, and there tied up and whipped till the operators atul specta¬ 
tors were satisfied. 

Hero, where murder for revenge is thought so little of, the same crime to 
perpetrate or conceal a robbery is sure to bring down the whole \eiigonnco 
of tho laws, whether administered in the name of Lynch, or of the state. 
Not twelve months ago, a young man, named lJaymgton, a compositor, pro¬ 
posed a walk into the woods to his friend and companion, and then cut him 
down with a knife of dagger --took his money, about eighty or ninety dollars, 
and embarked in a steam-boat the same night to proceed to the north. 
Being immediately suspected, he was pursued and brought back, and, on 
circumstantial evidence, was found guilty, and condemned to be lmnged. 
Had he been acquitted, it was perfectly well known that his life would hate 
been taken by tho people. He remained for some months in gaol, displaying 
the greatest indifference, denying his guilt, and writing sentimental poetry, 
which appeared occasionally in the paper ou which he had been a compositor. 
In the month of February last he was brought into the woods, where a tem¬ 
porary gallows had been erected. He was allowed to walk, by his own 
request, accompanied by his counsel, a clergyman, and some other gentle¬ 
men ; and without knowing him it would have been impossible to have de¬ 
signated the culprit. Arrived at the tree, he very coolly mounted the 
platform, accompanied by the clergyman, through whom ho requested per¬ 
mission to read an exculpatory ad dress which he had written. Being per¬ 
mitted, he proceeded with an unblanchcd cheek, and an unfaltering voice, 
to read a long, laboured, and artful commentary on fue evidence on wliirli 
ho had been convicted, which would have been perfectly suited to a lawyer to 
puzzlp and confound a jury, but which tended to remove any doubts of his guilt. 
Tho limited time lor his execution, approaching, he was interrupted by the 
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sheriff—obliged to descend from the platform to have his shroud and cap put 
on—and to bo pinioned. Then, for the first time, the colour left his cheek, he 
ascended the ladder, and cast his eyes around on the guards and the people, 
as if to see what further delay could be obtained: for his loitering walk, and 
his long address, were doubtlessly planned for the purpose of delaying the 
execution till after four o'clock, when it could not legally take place; and 
hopes of success, it appeared, had never left him. On the sheriff proceeding 
to put the ropo about his neck, he jumped from the platform among the 
guards, dressed in his winding sheet, exclaiming that it was his duty to save 
himself if he could, and he would try it. However, die shonfl' and his 
deputy soon seized him, and in despite of his struggles, dragged him up the 
ladder and put the noose about his neck, he clinging to every thing, and 
resisting to the utmost. The platform fell, and he appeared suspended, with 
his hands, which were not sufficiently sen red, clasping the rope so as to 
prevent its closing on his throat; and all their strength was insufficient to 
remove them, la about a minute as insensibility approached they dropped 
of themselves, and 1 beheld, at a few paces’ distance, his uncovered face— 
calm and unruiiled like sleep —with tho Hush of youth and health, in the 
midst of a violent doath. 


To describe the scenery through the states of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
the territory of Florida— the rich prairies and cambreaks —the luxuriant timber 
and the variety of foliage—the hills, the bluffs, and tho rivers - -is no part of 
my plan, and has been rendered needless by the number of descriptions by 
tourists better qualified for the task. The roads over tho hills, or winding 
round them, are always firm, (though unimproved by art, except in cutting 
away a few trees,) and generally pretty level, except when a root projects, a 
rut is worn, or the slope renders one side much higher than the other.— 
Across the prairies and the valleys, they are deep and sticky in rainy seasons; 
but in dry weather they are firm, even, and unobjectionable, always except¬ 
ing occasional passes, filled with trees and bushes. 

Montgomery is, us to trade and population, the second city in the state, 
'and rapidly increasing; but being'generally settled by an inferior class of 
adventurers, it is somewhat loss civilized, and more lawless, than Mobile ; or. 


as 1 have been informed, pretty much in the same state that city was half a 
dozen years ago. A large quantity of cotton is drawn hero by horses ami 
oxen, and embarked on board tho steam-boats, frequently accompanied by 
the owners, for Mobile. 


The planters, on the sale of their crops, have rarely much money to receive, 
having already obtained a large portion in advance, in provisions, manufac¬ 
tures, &e„ shipped them by their factors ; and having drawn bills and notes 
to purchase additional slaves and grounds; to extend their plantations, uud 
increase their buildings; for every man struggles forward iu advance of his 
increase of capital, interest of money being no object at any rate at which it 
can be procured. 1 have kuown two arid a half and three per cent, a month 
to bo given, on notes having two or three names, any of whom were suffi¬ 
cient security as to property; and there is not so much risk as might be 
supposed from dealing occasionally with scoundrels, fur it is their interest to 
he punctual: there are, however, sometimes insuperable difficulties, and 
always delays, in case of death occurriug. The factors in Mobile charge two 
ami a hall'per cent, commission for selling cotton; the same for accepting 
bills, and the same for advancing money till the crop is sold, with interest 
at eight per cent, per annum. 

Wetumpka, within the last two years a wilderness, is now the rival, and 
threatens shortly to supersede Montgomery as the inland emporium of that 
part of the state of Alabama, wittered by the river of tho same name. As 
usual throughout tjie United States, the profitable mania of speculation has 
* already raised the prices of the town lots many hundreds pier cent., and I 
have no doubt that they are still far short of their climax. This is the 
channel through which the greatest and most rapid fortunes are,realized. 
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and for which no qualification is necessary but amoderato sum to begin with, 
and remaining a few months in the winters of each jear, to purchase, to 
divide, to sell, and, if advisable, to build. Wetumpka is situated twelve miles 
above Montgomery on the same river, and at the head ol its navigation; 
this circumstance is the source of its rising prosperity. 

Cahawba, formerly the capital of the state, is situated much lower down 
on die same river, and has been for some time on the decline, as the settle¬ 
ments have extended inland. It stands on abluft or hill washed by the 11 \er, 
and being sixty or seventy feci above low water, it was long considered out 
of the reach of Hoods, but during the great inundation of the spring of 1833, 
the court-house and a part of the town stood in the water. Ihe rise ot that 
flood was about eighty feet; consequently, an immense extent of country, 
which had been supposed to stand high and dry, was covered. Steam-boats 
missed the channel of the river during the night, and diverged into the forests, 
till forced by the trees to bring to, and make fast to one of thorn, perhaps 
seventy feet from its roots. A fall as rapid as Munchausen s thaw was 
all that could be necessary to illustrate and exemplify his celebrated 
story of fastening his horse by tlie bridle, during a deep snow, to the cross on 
the top of a steeple, from which lie was left suspended on tin* snow thawing 
away. I was much amused about this period at the account a Ranter gave 
me of the consequences of the flood to himself. He had recently arrived in 
the State, and had located himself on the hank of a creek (brook), discharg¬ 
ing itself a little lower down into the Alabama, on which lie had built him¬ 
self a mill, without dreaming of the enormous buck-water to which he was 
liable from the river, but which he informed me had stopped liis grinding. 

I asked him if the water had risen high about his mill ? “ Wliy, said lie in a 
melancholy tone, “ when I came away, I could just see the ridge of the roof. 

Tuscalossa is considered the capital of the State, being the seat, ot govern 
ment, of the legislative assembly, the senate, and of the governor; who, as 
I have before said, occupies an apartment in a boarding-house. This city is 
considered on the decline, and solely indebted for its importance to tlie annual^ 
visits of the legislature; and Montgomery, which is far more considerable, 
and quite as central, is spoken of as likely to deprive it of that ad\ autuge. 

It stands on the Rlaekwarrior river, which is navigable during the winter, 
and conveys its produce to Mobile. 

Florence is the third town in the State for trade and population ; it stands 
not far from the coniines of Tcncssee, on the Tcnessee river, by which it by a 
very circuitous channel communicates through the Ohio and Mississippi, 
with New Orleans. But to gr>e a catalogue of towns springing up in this and 
the adjoining States, many of which are situated on beautiful and fertile 
lands, would be useless from its brevity, and the changing uncertainty of 
their progress, and foreign lo the purpose of this sketch. Apalachicola and 
Pensacola in Florida have the best harbours belonging to the United States 
on the gulf of Mexico, and will be one day or other important sea-ports. The 
last mentioned has long been a rendezvous of the American navy, lbr which it 
is well qualified. It consists of but a single row of houses fronting the beach. 
These two obscure villages serve to show of how little importance the noblest 
harbours can prove without an internal navigation and commerce; and 
Mobile proves that, with a long course of navigable rivers, leading to and 

Mount Pleusant , Aiti, June !), 1835. 

* S. II. Gaiiuow, Esq.—S ir:—The mail that was lost in the creek between this 
and Claiborne, on the 2nd iust., we found on the 7th. It had washed down half a 
mile, was sunk in a very deep hole, quite out of sight. The letters and papers are 
very much injured; some letters entirely lost-mothers so much injured that I fear 
nothing can be made of them (these I have sent for you to do the best you can 
with). After being wet so long, it was almost impossible to handle them, without < 
their falling to pieces. Some of tin packages I did not open ; being small I dried 
them, so that I think they will go sale. Respectfully, 

Wm. WAtt.cn, P- M. 
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from at rich interior, the most difficult and inconvenient asylum for shipping 
can be put up with. 

The inconvenience, privation, and want of comfort to he endured, travel¬ 
ling in a newly settled country, excite the irritable propensities of John 
Bull, but cause no visible effect on the unsettled and restless Jonathan. 
However, one might sometimes imagine that the natives themselves have but 
an humble opinion of their accommodation; for at bed-time, in the south, 
they will not ask you if you would like to go to bed, but whether you would 
choose to lie down ; thinking probably that it would be presumptuous to give 
to such a careless turning-in a name conveying an idea of luxury and reno¬ 
vation. One gentleman, a wealthy planter, at whose house T slept one night, 
had, however, more aspiring notions; for he told me that, as some friends had 
left them on that morning, 1 should have their state bed-room. Had ho not 
told me so, I should never have discovered tho distinction I had arrived at, but 
should have fancied mj self in a half-finished, half-furnished room, with a 
mattress stuffed with moss, sheets six feet by four, blanket to match, cover¬ 
let a little more extensive, and a few tawdry embellishments. 

Let it not be supposed that the American ladies are always as hard and 
as cold as Pygmalion's statue, for never have I seen any who can bo more 
readily thawed into llosh and blood, or who enter more cordially into the spirit 
of a frolic when it comes. T went by invitation to a wedding at the house 
of a man respectable enough, though not pretending to fashion. The cere¬ 
mony was performed by a Methodist parson with all proper solemnity and 
decorum, alter which the ladies sat round in a formidable circle, no men 
venturing among them, except the bridegroom, who sat next hrs bride, and 
the clergyman. Young men would occasionally hover about the outskirts 
of the cover, giving a glance or e\en a word of recognition; but the 
groat body of the men adjourned into another room, where stood a table 
covered with plates of cakes, and bottles of wine, brandy, and whiskey, and 
there they made themselves comfortable; hobnobbing and joking, and letting 
tjie ladies hear at a distance how hearty they could laugh. During this 
time the ladies were not neglected, for the happy groomsman, as was his 
bounden duty, carried round the good things, ami regaled them : so it may 
be conjectured that they began to ferment a little, and that the contents of 
both rooms had only to be poured together, like Seidlitz mixtures, in order to 
cause a pretty considerable commotion. At this critical period tho parson 
summoned all to prayer, and down popped every one on their knees on the 
floor, while an extemporary prayer was delivered, specifying particularly not 
only the newly-married couple, but the people whose creature comforts we had 
been just discussing, and other relatives, accompanied, as usuul, with a 
groaning in the spirit, though in a minor key and diminished quantity. 
After prayer, and brandy and water, excitement had arisen to such a pitch, 
that two or three young men ventured to crowd into a corner among tho 
lasses, and a mutual good understanding was the immediate consequence. 
I remained an observer, and soon perceived that questions and coinniuuds, 
ami cross-purposes, accompanied by the most willing forfeitures, weie in pro¬ 
gress, threatening to exhaust the supply of pocket-handkerchiefs, thimbles, 
and penknives. At length the releasing came by the usual modes made 
and provided in such extremities, till kiss and come again had paid the 
penalties for all. Some new recruits joined in, and the games proceeded 
with increased spirit and rapidity, like machinery which works more freely 
after the first brush. I had just begun to think that they might as 
well omit the forfeits and other forms altogether, which had fallen into sad 
confusion and mismanagement, tpid to my surprise I perceived that I had 
dropped exactly inlo their own mode of thinking, for all ceremony was sent 
adrift: the gentleman kissed the ladies, and the ladies smacked the gentle- 
ihcn to their hearts’ content; and as I could hardly expect any additional 
improvement or novelties, for the “ force of kissing could no farther go,” I 
took my departure, and went homeward pondering much on what I hdd seen. 
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“ Honi soit qui tnal y pense,”—this was a wedding— an occasion of festivity 
and mirth all the* world over, from the white cockades of the postilions at 
St. George's, Hanover Square, to the homely sprinkling of the Hottentots; 
however, veracity compels me to admit, that such a form of mirth is some¬ 
times rehearsed on less momentous occasions. 

While stopping at the boarding-house of a town recently founded in the 
forests, and ciiatting after dinner with two or three young gentlemen of the 
vicinity, the question arose how we should spend our evening. One of tho 
party proposed that wo should all go to his house, and take tea with the girls, 
adding, as an inducement, that the pretty widow Jones and her sister wero 
there. I demurrod on account of the distance and the darkness, which 
would render it impossible to return that night; and observed, to use an 
American phrase, that I belic\ed in a good night's rest. “ Pshaw 1" said 
one, “ wo can lie down when wo are tired so away we went, and I was in¬ 
troduced to tho ladies, three or four well-looking republicans. Tea being 
over, the conversation proceeded: the ladies whispered with their most 
intimate acquaintances, and talked of the weather with me, till one nudged 
another, anil he nudged me, and 1 did not know what to think of it, nor was 
1 at all more enlightened when lie followed up tho shove w'lth—“ Now do 
you begin 1” 

“ Begin what?" cried 1. 

“ Why, kiss Mrs. Jones!’’ 

I declared that I could not think of taking shell a liberty. “ Why then,” 
quolh another," here's one that will;” meaning himself, and suiting the 
action to the word. On this a regular scramble took place—the ladies wore 
a very little coy at first, but that soon wore oil', and each claimed her turn : 
not e\ery day such innocent mirth could be had iu these woods, where even 
a camp-meeting seldom came. There was plenty of brandy and whiskey, 
hut tobacco is as little eschewed on those occasions as garlic is in France. 
However, 1 became sleepy, having had little rest the night before; and, 
while “ the fun waxed fust and furious,’’ I stole aivay and lay down acros^ 
the bed, to leave the more room ; hut I had it all to myself, for the rest of the 
party remained laughing, singing, and romping, during the remainder of the 
night. At about six o'clock I was culled to take some hot coffee. The sun 
was already high above the horizon, and sent a most searching tell-tale light, 
and no toilets having been attended to, we were none of us fit to sit for our 
portraits, so we soon after took compassion on the ladies, aud took our de¬ 
parture. 

Now I must admit, that though “ they order these matters belter in 
Franco,” yet such romping bouts are nothing more than have been witnessed 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, within the recollection of men now living, 
heightened, perhaps, by republican freedom, and the rarity of social enjoy¬ 
ments ; and they serve to prove how completely our ideas of propriety and 
decorum depend on habit and circumstances. In those regions a print or 
statue of the human form without ample drapery could not be exhibited to 
a female without insult ; and at an exhibition which actually took place of a 
painting, representing a full-sized female figure which in no part of Europe 
would he considered indelicate, ladies and gentlemen were admitted at dif¬ 
ferent hours. 1 lancers too had best he cautious here how they pirouette, as 
at the Italian Opera,—the ladies could not—dare not look at them. Married 
men and fathers would take them aw'ay, while bachelors would laugh and 
scream like savages, However in this last particular they have improved 
very much in the large cities—if I may « all such a change improvement— 
since the first display of the kind took place; and they have hitherto been 
confined to the large cities. In short, if efegance has its refinements, so lias 
vulgarity—if the one has its fastidiousness, so lias the other; while the vices 
and the virtues of which each have their particular types are pretty equally 
distributed, as the faint-hearted and the brave are found ranged under the 
same standard. 
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What a singular taste the Americans have in baptismal names! How 
quaint, fanciful, original, poetic ! Preserved Fish is a gentleman who de¬ 
serves* to be immortalized for his name alone. Patience and other virtues 
have their merit, but are getting out of date, the fanciful and poetic being 
gaining ground—such as Pleasant May, Esq., Pleasant May, junior. Esq"., 
Violet Primrose, Ksq., and his daughter Violetta. May is a favourite 
Christian name for ladies, but no other month, as far es I could learn, had 
ever arrived at such a distinction. It seems strange that the names of tho 
New Testament, which are the most common in their fatherland, are com¬ 
paratively rare with them, the names from the Old T itament obtaining a 
decided preference; and while Matthew, Mark, and Luke aro rarely hoard 
of, we meet thousands of Abners, Hirams, Josialia, Jotbams, Joels, and 
Jonathans. 

The Americans equal their English progenitors in their fondness for pub¬ 
lic dinners, and far out-do them in the number of their toasts. Among the 
great quantity of trash for tilling up their prodigious number of journals, 
toasts form no inconsiderable portion, occupying whole columns, which are 
copied, with the author’s names, from one extremity of the Union to the 
other. The president and vice-president of dinners have a certain number 
of toasts to give, after which, almost every individual volunteers at least one, 
and as the whole of them w oultl be too many to print, the managers make a 
selection, which often gives ollence; for every man, however obscure, has a 
passion for seeing his name*in print. These evanescent effusions consist of 
a toast buttered with a suitable sentiment; and though every one aims at 
originality, or at least giving a new turn to an old toast, yet they are in fact 
the same things re-hashed daily, and are generally insipid enough. As todrink- 
ing a glass of wine to each, that is out of the question, one glass must some¬ 
times serve for half a dozen ; though of course any individual may get drunk 
as soon as he pleases. Speeches must lie few and short; equality will not 
tolerate long ones, except from a very great orator—and greater favourite. 
The hip, hip, hip, hurrahs! keep rapidly going, the interstices tilled in by 
music and the reports of salient corks; and the whole business is over in less 
time than would suffice Lord Brougham or Sir Robert for a speech. 

One of those nomen multi tmi inis. called Colonel, whom I met with at an 
hotel in my travels, amused us exceedingly by tho following anecdote of 
himself, which, I regret to say, wants both the dialect, and the delivery. 

“ I had been a tremendous eurser, but I determined to reform, (because 1 
got frightened by a dream,) and to join a Methodist Chinch. Well, 1 went 
to the elders of the congregation to tell them that 1 wished to join tHem ; 
hut it was necessary that I should give them my reasons for {ho sudden 
conversion and reformation wrought upon me; so I told them my awful 
dream. Says 1, ‘ I thought that 1 was mounting up a ladder, as it were 
Jacob’s ladder, going to Heaven; but at last I got to tho top, and found I 
was still about six leet short of Heaven. Well, I was greatly puzzled, and 
did not know' what to do to get in: so, at last, I hallooed out, and the 
angel Gabriel came, and looked out of a window. 44 Good morrow. Colonel," 
says he. 

“ ‘ Good morrow, Squire,’ says I. 4 Maybe you can tell me how 1 can get 
to your Squire,’ says I. 

“ 4 1 am sure I can’t tell,’ says he, 4 unless you give a big jump aud catch 
by the window-sill.’ 

44 With that I made a spring, and, by Hell, I got the God-d-st fall.’ 

44 When 1 had got so far, the preacher told me I was not just right yet, 
and that I warn’t fit for-them bv a d-d sight.’” 

I also heard another anecdote — a clerical blunder — ascribed to an 
individual who wai named; it is, at least, perfectly harmless, if not worth 
preserving. A Methodist preacher, after service, gavo tho following notice: 
—“ Should brother Tomkins arrive in time, there will be preaching here, 
God willing, to-morrow morning at eleven o’clock—but, at six o'clock in tho 
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evening, there will bo preaching nny-how." Another volunteer preacher 
of the same sect, remarkable for a Stentorian voice, and the loudness of his 
denunciations against sinners, one evening said to his congregation', after 
stunning them with his thundering eloquence ;—“ People say that 1 bawl : 
let them ; God has given me lungs to bawl, and I will bawl/’ 

The Americans are more distinguished by loud speaking, both in the 
pulpit and at the bar, than by any other quality, from British lawyers and 
divines. They generally commence moderately enough; but in the heat 
of the argument, modulation is lost sight of. As the fervour increases, so 
does the voice, the more brilliant the lightning, the louder the thunder. 
It is unnecessary to enter a court of law or a church to discover this; you 
have only to pass through any of the neighbouring streets during divine 
service, or the sitting of the Courts. It is a pity they do not attend to 
Hamlet's advice to the players, with which the lawyers at least are well 
acquainted ; for of all writers, living or dead, Shakspcare is there the most 
read, and the most admired. And they justly, and to tlicir credit, claim as 
strong an interest in his fame as they allow to English born; for are they 
not English by descent ? 

In attending the courts of law in various parts of the United States, I 
have been particularly struck by the inferiority of the judges to promi¬ 
nent lawyers. I have closely attended to a trial, at which the young man 
who was judge seemed to be the most insignificant person employed. When 
it became necessary to charge the jury, he did not appear inclined to say 
a word : however he did rouse himself to the use of speech ; and with diffi¬ 
dence—a rare quality in the land, and a strange place to meet it—he told 
them that “ if they believed such an evidence, they would find for the 
plaintiff, if not, for the defendantbut did not givo the least hint which 
could tend to throw light on the subject;—no recapitulation or commentary 
on the evidence; no profound remarks or deductions, which might serve as 
a beacon to the wandering judgment:—in short, any person in court could 
have charged the jury as well. This judicial inferiority is easily accounted 
for ; lie was appointed, as a political partisan of Jackson, to an office which 
was beneath the acceptance of any eminent lawyer. 

Oratory and declamation are very much in request in the United States ; 
and to match their set orations in Europe we must go back to the age of 
Lewis the Fourteenth. Such long and laboured displays as took place on 
the celebration of the funeral obsequies of Lafayette, throughout the 
American republic, would hardly find hearers in England, whoever might 
bo tlft illustrious dead. 

The appointment of judge being temporary, many of the practising law¬ 
yers have been judges, to some of whom the office would still be an object; 
but ex judges arc found in almost every station of life. 

In the south, and 1 believe in the west, the duties of attorney and counsel 
are performed by the same man ; and no labour or zeal ate withheld in the 
eause of their clients. Indolence or sloth form no part of the American 
character; there, every man who is not an office-holder at least expects to 
work lbr his hire; and no sympathy is felt for those who put foith half tlieir 
energies, and expeud the other half in complaints. Magistrates are elected 
annually by the citizens and householders: they are entitled to the dignity of 
esquire as in England, and are generally called squire ; no salary is attached 
to the office, which, however, is sought after solely for the sake of the fees, 
the amount of which, depending on the extent of popularity and number of 
friends, varies very much. 

Having alluded in this chapter to the passion far notoriety among the 
men, it cannot be supposed that ladies have escaped unobserved on that 
score, in a country where, above all others, they are distinguished as its vo¬ 
taries. They have not yet begun to allow their names to appear ns mana¬ 
gers of political, social, sporting, or trading associations; hut have hitherto 
sought “ the bubble reputation ” as presidents, vice-presidents, and score- 
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taries. of religious and charitable societies; whilst the more youthful, who 
cannot attain to such distinction, appear to groat advantage before the moral 
and marrying young men at the Sunday-schools; and the more lovely 
display themselves at the charity-fairs, where beauty is a “ tower of 
strength.’’ When their motives are pure, they are to be admired ; though 
I still more admire that retiring delicacy whic.li used to be considered the 
brightest gem of the female character; where the motives are mixed—that 
is, obtaining charity and husbands at the same time—1 can excuse them 
too, hut not the had taste of the men in encouraging such displays; but 
when actuated solely by ambition for display, or a last dcspelate effort for 
matrimony, they arc to be pitied, if not despised. They arc such as liberal 
nature made them, in person ; but m mind they are, like their male brethren, 
the fruits or victims of circumstances; and, in addition, the victims or tlio 
fruits of their arbiter, guide, and destiny, - uiau. They may well court noto¬ 
riety, when legislatures establish female colleges, with degrees and diplomas; 
nnd having now added science and learning to charities and missionaries, 
l see no reason against their proceeding to become inspectors of hospitals. 

However, it is difficult to judge of new countries by the rules adapted to 
old ones ; perhaps this college may tend to remove the evil complained of 
in their neighbouring state of Indiana, by sending their female teachers to 
reform or replace those who, it appears by the following report, arc no 
credit to tile male sex :— 

“Indiana.- - Lamentable dnd degrading Disclosures. —We have received 
a copy of a report addressed to the legislature of Indiana by the trustees of 
a State seminary, incorporated for the express purpose of qualifying teachers 
for common schools. From this report it appears there is a deplorable defi¬ 
ciency of teachers in the State. ‘The investigations,' says the report, ‘ of 
the association formed for the promotion of common education in the State 
have thrown additional light on this subject. From their inquiries it 
appears thut only about one quarter of the children of suitable age attended 
.school in 1833-4. Only one in six can read ; one in nine write; and one in 
a hundred study geography, and one in a hundred and forty-five grammar. 
The universal complaint was ‘ We can't get suitable teachers—some are 
intemperate; some profane ; some notoriously debauched.’ And yet the 
trustees say, ‘ We dare not dismiss them, for there are no others to be had.' ’’ 


TIIE WILD HONEYSUCKLE. 

Written on seeing one in Mower near the source of the Diver Don, 

August, 1817. 

BY THU AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 

Wiiat dost thou here, sweet woodbine wild ? 

How like a wretch forlorn I 
From good by rigid Fate exiled, 

From Hope's blest visions torn; 

And, cursed in Nature’s genial hour. 

Thou dvvellest here, wild wood bine-flower ! 

While verdure frowns ; and from on high. 

Through valleys black and hare, 

(The realm of cold sterility, 

Where thou alone art fair,) 

Don, like a pilgrim scorn'd and grey, 
llusteth to richer scenes away. 
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The Wild Honeysuckle . 

How like a tyrant in distress, 

• Though late, at last betray’d. 

This land appears in loneliness ! 

What gloom of light and shade 1 
Dark mirror of the darker storm, 

On which the cloud beholds his form 1 
Like night in day, how vast and rude 
On all sides frowns the heath ! 

This horror,—is it solitude ? 

This silence,—is it death ? 

Yea, here, in sable shroud array’d. 

Nature, a giant corse, is laid. 

Is motion life ? There rolls the cloud. 

The ship of sea-like heaven ; 

By hands unseen its canvass bow’d. 

Its gloomy streamers riven. 

If sound is life, in accents stem 
Here ever moans the restless fern : 

The gaunt wind, like a spectre, sails 
Along the l'oodless sky ; 

And ever here the plover wails 
Hungrily, hungrily; 

The lean snake starts before my tread. 

The dead brash cranohing o’er his head. 

And on grey Sncalsden’s summit lone, 

What gloom-clad terrors dwell! 

It is the tempest’s granite throne. 

The thunder's lofty hell! 

Hark ! hark !—Again ?—Ilis glance of ire 
Turnetli the barren gloom to fire. 

Now hurtles wild the torrent’s force, 

In swift rage, at my side ; 

The bleak crag, lowering o’er his eouvso, 

^ Scorns sullenly his pride,— 

Time’s eldest horn ! with naked breast. 

And marble shield, and flinty crest ! 

And thou, at his eternal feet. 

To make the desert sport. 

Bloom’st all alone, wild woodbine sweet, 

Like modesty at court! 

Hero ! and alone 1—sad doom, I ween. 

To be of such a realm the queen. 

Far hence thy sister is—the Hose,— 

That virgin-fancied flower;— 

Nor almond here, nor lilac blows. 

To form th’ impassion’d bower. 

Nor may thy beauteous languor rest 
Its pale cheek on the Lily’s breast 

Who breathes thy sweets ? Thou bloom’st in vain, 
^ Where none thy charms may sec ; 

For. save some wretch, li'.e homeless Cain, 

^ What guest will visit tlyje ? 

N o leaf but thine is here to bless;— 

How lonely is thy loveliness 1 » 
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NINA DALGAROOKI. 

“ Be wondrous wary of your first comportments. Get a goad name , and 
be very tender of it afterwards: for Mia like a Venice-glass, quickly cracked, 
never to be mended, though patched it may he. To this purpose, take along 
with you this fable:—It happened that Five, Water, and Fame went to trawl 
together (as you are going now): they consulted that, if they lost each other, 
bow they might ho retrieved, and meet again. Fire said, ‘ Wherever you 
see smoke, there you shall find me.' JVuter said, ‘ \l here you see marsh 
and moorish low ground, there you shall find me.' But Fume said, 1 Take 
heed how you lose me : for if you do, you will run a great, hazard neter to 
meet me again: there’s no retrieving of ti e." — Howell's Familiar Lellcn, 
1C34. 


Tukuk was not in all St. Petersburg a more admired beauty than tlm 
young Countess Nina Dalgarooki. Iler mother, who had been an 
Italian, had bequeathed to her the dark hair and eyes of {he south, to 
which were added her own northern complexion, of the most dazzling 
fairness and brilliancy. In the gay saloons of her native city, where 
the ruder as well as the softer sex , 

“ Sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea,” 

her beauty was the theme of every tongue: all agreed that it was as 
faultless as it was rare ; and Nina was far from aping tlie^singularity of 
differing from so general an opinion. She had very early lu.-M her 
mother; and lmd therefore been left to the unadulterated spoiling of a 
floating father, and almost equally fond brother. At the time this his- 
•tory commences sh.e had just attained her seventeenth jcur. Courted, 
flattered, followed, and admired—her father and brother in high favour 
with the Emperor—there appeared nothing wanting to make her happy; 
but as well might we expect silken curtains, soft couches, and eider¬ 
down pillows to ensure pleasant dreams, as to suppose that all “the ap¬ 
pliances and means to bool ” of happiness can make us so unless ima¬ 
gination lends one of her Claude glasses, and allows us tj view our 
realities through its medium. No matter how bright the true sun may 
be, a winter skv, seen through the magic glass, is, to the cheated vision, 
“ brighter, lovelier far.” Nina sincerely loved her father ; and the first 
sorrow in her little life had been the intelligence that, in another month, 
he was to set out to Siberia, on a secret, mission. The struggle that 
arose in her mind was, whether she should accompany him, anil 
“ Waste her sweetness on the desert air 

or remain behind, pining for the society of a parent she. almost idolized. 
He urged the latter course, as he should he. but three months absent, 
and intended, on his return, taking her to Paris and London; but still 
the wish to go predominated. 

One evening, when her brother Ladislas had left her, after using 
every argument to induce her to abandon all thoughts of the Siberian 
journey, her eyes fell upon » large mirror. “ Ah!” said she with a 
sigh, as the glass gave hack her most beauteous form, “ if one could but 
take care of one’s beauty as one does one’s jewels and costly robes, only 
wearing it on particular and worthy occasions, then, indeed, I should not 
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mind passing ten years, let alone three months, in Siberia, or any other 
desolate place. Hut when one recollects the wear and tear of one’s 
good looks,—when one is compelled to wear them every day, especially 
iti such a climate as ours,—it is really distressing to take them, even 
for a day, where they cannot be appreciated; or expose them, like the 
consolidated sigh that the Prince in the fairy talc left his mistress, as 
n pledge of his constancy, to an atmosphere that may dissolve them in 
a moment. I wonder,” continued the fair soliloquist, “ whether those 
alchemists find people really do know enough of the secrets of Nature 
to discover those wonderful elixirs that they pretend to possess? I’ll 
ask Catherine about that old wizard, or magician, or whatever he is— 
Paul Zamoiski, I think she calls him.” So saying, she rang for her 
tire-woman, with the intention of holding a cabinet council. 

“ Catherine,” said she, as soon as her summons was obeyed, “ you 
arc always telling me such wonderful stories about that Paul Zamoiski, 
that l feel half-inclined to put his skill to the tcsL as I have a vague 
dread of this journey to Siberia. I should like (though I am sure I 
should not believe a word of it) to hear what he would say abo.i* it.” 

“ Oh, Madam!” eagerly replied the delighted abigail, who, in com¬ 
mon with her whole tribe, dearly loved an adventure, especially if it was 
a secret one, “ I am sure he woifld not tell you a single, thing hut what 
was true : for there was a poor girl, Sophia Lindcndoff, who went to 
him to get a clmrm by which she might know if her lover continued 
constant; and he gave her a rose—a re.il led rose—which he said would 
keep in bloom for erer tuul eror, if her lover should live and love her 
as long as that; but that the moment he was false, the rose should 
wither up, and turn into one large, sharp thorn. Well, the rose lasted 
quite fresh and blooming Jbr three whole weeks, including the day she' 
got it, which was the day uftor her lover went away; and at the end of 
this time poor Sophia looked at her rose one day, and lo! there was 
nothing left but the great black, sharp thorn!—Now, Madam, I know 
n young man who has a friend, who has a cousin, who has a sister who 
actually saw all this with her own eyes; and what is more, they have 
all sworn, if they could but catch old Zamoiski, they would throw him 
into the Neva.” 

“ I thiuk,” said Nina, smiling, “ that would he a better fate for the 
false lover than the true prophet. Hut, Catherine, where is this said 
Zamoiski to be met with ? Would he come to one, if one sent for him ?” 

“Come to you, Madam!” almost screamed Catherine; “ no, not if 
the Emperor himself—yes, the Emperor perhaps, but certainly nothing 
less, begging your Ladyship’s pardon—could get him out of his den; 
and even to see people in it lie sometimes makes the greatest possible 
favour.” 

“ Well, but, Catherine, suppose you went to him, and told him that a 
lady—a great lady—(and here the young beauty haughtily put hack her 
beautiful head)—wants to consult him, and would go to him to-morrow 
evening at eight o’clock, he dare not refuse ” 

“ Why, as for that, Madam,” said Catherine, sngaciously, “ those, 
people who have dealings with the old gentleman dare do anything, and 
arc so heathenish, that they have (God forgive them!) no more respect « 
for nobility than a Polar hear,” 
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“ Well, but Catherine, you can at least go aa&oee, and let me know 
in the morning.” 

“ To .be sure I can so. Madam: but then he lives in such an out-of- 
the-way place, at the other side of the Neva, and I doubt whether even 
a drosky could get there; for he is perched up at the top of such a high 
hill, that it is almost as difficult to get to tlie top of it as it would be to 
clamber up the artificial rock that is under the statue of Peter the Great. 
But I will go directly: all I fear is, that you will never be able to get 
to such an outlandish place.” 

The next morning— 

“ When lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shake,* 

And sleepless lovers just at twelve awake— 

Catherine drew the curtains of her fair mistress’s bed and announced 
to her the joyous intelligence that that mysterious being, Paul Za- 
moiski, had vouchsafed her an audience at the appointed hour. Long 
and soignee was her toilette that morning, as though she determined to 
improve, as much as possible, that beauty in whose behalf she was 
about so strangely to intercede. I have often remarked that, when one 
is well acquainted with a foreign language, one piques oneself upon 
reading and being able to rftul works m it, which are far beyond the 
patience, capacity, or comprehension o£ the natives of the country in 
, which they were written. Now as Nina had, like most of her com¬ 
patriots, a wonderful facility in acquiring languages and was perfectly 
well-versed in English, we can only suppose some of our Parliamentary 
debates had most unaccountably reached her. And, in order to he 
plus Anglois que les Anglois —she had actually read *Mr. Hume’s 
speeches! and from them had formed au idea of establishing a Beauty 
Savings ' Bank, if she could get any magician good-natured enough to 
furnish her with sufficient security; she was quite willing to invest her 
capital in it—which, even the prince of sorcerers himself could not 
refuse to acknowledge, was a very handsome one. 

There is no knowing how much more time the young countess might 
have passed in contemplating a person which nature had left her no 
room to embellish, had she not been iufortnod that Prince Kieseroff wus 
in the saloon. Now the Prince de Kigscroff had almost as great a 
remnun.ee for beauty as herself, and was in fact the Cupidon dt/bhalne 
of the North. He had been among the first and most devoted of her 
adorers,—and in her “ heart of hearts ” she loved him well:—but, as 
the Chevalier d’Eon justly observes, “ La coquetteric n’est qu’un talent 
aimable de cacher ou de faire paroitre son amour,—dont la nature a 
douee toutes les femmes; et certes un amant fidele a un droit legitime it 
tous les talens de sa maitressc.” So thought Nina too, and therefore 
determined he should Bcrve an apprenticeship to her caprices, before 
she would allow him tlie enviable privilege of enduring them for life. 
Nor was she much in the wrong;—a woman’s smiles, to be valued by 
the other s.'x (who are all more or less barbarians), should be like the 
days of a Russian summer—bright, but few. After she thought she had 
kept him waiting a reasonably Unreasonable time, she at length con¬ 
descended to walk l%nguidly into his pres&ftce, wrapping a Czarina Po¬ 
lonaise closely about her, and, applying a Jlacon of bouquet des souplrt 
d'amour to her nose, instead of answering his inquiries about her 
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health which he made in a voice of the most tender solicitude, Bhe de¬ 
clared that she had not slept the whole night, she was in such ecsta¬ 
sies at the idea of leaving St. Petcrsburgh. 

**No wonder, when it is for so charming a place as Siberia! ** inter¬ 
rupted the prince; not a little piqued at the arctic coldness of her 
manner. 

“ And why not ? I am sure there is no one, or thing, sufficiently 
agreeable fpr one to regret here.” 

“ I am quite of your opinion,” said her lover, (who was now lead¬ 
ing on the forlorn hope of his own dignity); “ and for that reason I am 
off to Paris in a fortnight. Have you any commands? ” 

Nina, in her turn somewhat foiled by her own weapons, began to 
thaw into downright kindness; which, truth compels us to own, made 
his highness so presumptuous that he soon began to encroach upon it 
by expressing a degree of gratitude, which she hastened to ussure him 
he had not tlie least occasion for ; till again having ventured to issue 
bulletins about his loss of appetite and want of sleep—she looked as pale 
and as anxious, as if the whole College of Physicians bad signed them. 
When (oh! the arrogance of those pensioners on a lady's pity—a 
humanely-treated lover) he assured her that he had slept the preced¬ 
ing night, and actually had the temerity to quote Voltaire's lines to the 
Queen of Prussia:— * 

“ Toujours un peu de v£*rit6 
Se niflle au plus grossiere raensonge, 

Cette nuit duns l'erreur d’un songe 
Au rung des rois j etois monte, 

Je vous aimais, Elmire, et j’osai vous le dire; 

Les Dieux a mon raveil no m’ont pas tout C>t£, 

Je n’ai perdu quo mon empire!" 

Once more the storm lowered upon her brow—her lip curled, and she 
assured the poor prince that, if there was one thing in the world that she 
detested more than another, it was French poetry—which, in her opi¬ 
nion, was only fit to be quoted to opera-danccrs and French women when 
labouring under their ninety-fifth love-affair in ilxeir forty-fifth year. 
Thus, imitating Heela—ultimate fire and ice—she whiled away the 
morning; till at length the prihee took his unwilling departure—sus¬ 
pended, like Mahomet’s coffin, between the heaven of his hopes and 
the earth of his disappointments. 

Unused to all contradiction, Nina looked twenty times a minute re¬ 
proachfully at the pendvlr, whose slow hands seemed as if they would 
never/rfeach the appointed hour that she was to put the skill of Paul 
Zan^ski to the test. At length it did arrive, and this spoiled child of 
nature, and of fortune, sallied out in the darkness of the night, to en¬ 
counter such cold and sleet—that, had she met them on any other 
terms than her own pleasure, she certainly would have pronounced 
them to be her death-warrants. When she at length reached the wi¬ 
zard’s wild and almost unapproachabln habitation, her courage had 
nearly forsaken her; especially when Catherine had expended a quarter 
of an hour in knocking with a stone upon the massive and thickly 
nailed door, without any other sound being returned to her application* 
than the echo of her own blows, and at last, when the heavy portal 
slowly creaked upon its hinges, it was not opened by hands, but by a 
cord from within* like that sometimes used in convents. After they had 
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traversed a long; court they efcme to an olcl broken archway, at one side 
of which they were met by an old woman, whose Gorgon visage was 
crested by a high black Polish cap, which served as a sort of spire to the 
temple of ugliness beneath. She pointed to a sort of porterVlodge, 
into which she pushed Catherine, and then conducting the more than 
ever terrified Nina a few yards farther into another court, she stopped 
at a flight of old broken stone steps,, and bidding Nina wait below, she 
hohbled up them till she came to a low turret-door, where she rang a 
hollow ana melancholy sounding bell, winch was for some minutes un¬ 
answered, during which time poor Nina remained shivering below, half¬ 
dead with cold and terror: at length the hag re-appeared and beckoned 
her to follow. No sooner had they reached the before-mentioned door 
than the old CerberUB thrust the young and haughty countess in, as 
unceremoniously as she had done her attendant into the porter’s-Iodge. 
For two or three seconds she found herself in a narrow and totally dark 
passage:—“ Good heavens !” thought she, “ does that old wretcli mean 
to bury me alive ?** but ere she had time for any more reflections, a 
door opened at the end of the passage into a long and brilliantly lit 
room, or rather gallery, with a vaulted ceiling and high painted win¬ 
dows which commenced about six feet from the ground, so that, without 
the assistance of a ladder, it would have been impossible to have seen 
out of them. About the room was a chaos of telescopes, mathematical 
instruments, globes, celestial and terrestrialhere stood what might 
be the empty sarcophagus of a Cccsar, or an Alexander;—while here 
(as the quaint old Sir Thomas Brown hath it), “ the Egyptian mum¬ 
mies, which Cambyses, or time, had spared—were ready to be con¬ 
verted by Avarice into physic, and Mizraim and Pharaoh awaited their 
turn to he sold as balsams! ” and, in every direction, crucified bats 
and spiritualized scorpions abounded. At the upper end of the room 
was a large arched iron grating, behind which, on a black marble couch, 
reclined a full-length figure of Death —his crown and sceptre made of 
the most coBtly jewels, which contrasted fearfully with the iron plain¬ 
ness of the rest of the skeleton. Above this grating was a sort of 
verandahed balcony, supported by six red Egyptian marble pillars, the 
capitals of which were shaped like a palm-tree; in this gallery prowled, # 
in separate divisions, a pet-tiger, a lynx, a wolf, and two vultures, * 
which ever and anon uttered tte most horrible yells, A Bort of thick 
vapour pervaded the room, and^out of the cold and frozen air of the 
night, its heated atmosphere was so overpowering that Nina nearly 
fainted. The tenant of this strange apartment now advanced to meet 
her. He was habited in a most orthodox long black gown, but, in other 
respects, was a*very different looking personage from what she had ex¬ 
pected to see,—being very slight and very tall—his figure having all 
the muscle and elasticity of youthj his face, as far as the features and 
outline went, might have been called handsome, but the stony rigidity, 
paleness, ( and immobility of it, had a Medusa-like effect on the beholder, 
and conveyed the supernatural and antithetical idea that it was impos¬ 
sible he ever could have beeri young t and equally impossible he lever 
could become old. In short, he looked a sort of human statue that had 
' been chiselled at once- into an unprogressive and unageiv mftnhjobd. 
Finding that Nina did not, or rather could not address him, he ac¬ 
costed her in a hollow, but very sweet and lew veice^rluquirlng upon 

*2 
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what she. wished to consult h?m ? When his hu> visiter began to rally, 
she was determined to escheyv all half-measures; therefore, forcing a slighc 
laugh, she replied, “ that having heard -fnuch of his skill, a strauge 
notion had got into her head—that she should like tp discover if there 
waa any means by which she might economize her beauty—only putting 
it on at will; so that for every day she dispensed with it in youth, she 
might be able to keep it till the most advanced age, should it please 
her so to do ?•” 

Zamoiski heard her patiently to the end, and then with an ejaculation 
between a groan and a pshaw, walked to a table and began turning over 
a huge folio of Kepler's “ Mysterium Cosmographicum ;” and con¬ 
sumed some minutes in studying its fanciful analogies between the 
orbits of the planets, and the regular ‘solids of geometry. He next in¬ 
quired the day and hour of her birth; which having ascertained, he drew 
forth some tablets, upon which he began making sundry calculations. 

“ Humph!—The Sun lies well, being in a sextile position with Mars, 
and Saturn is Loi-d of the Seventh House. So far . the native is lucky— 
humph!—but, as Peletarius observes touching the cutting of the 
equator in two, ‘ Who can possibly see a living likeness in a mirror 
which is put out of shape so many ways?' *This strange fancy ieaves 
the zodiac without signs.—* Minimcque convenit, zodiaco sms polos 
esse inutiles in eo negotio quod zodiaco maxime proprium, csV ” 

** Lady,” said he, closing the volumes before him, “ in the natural 
course of things your beauty would have lasted well to your fifty-first 
year, which I take it is as long as any reasonable woman could or 
should desire. And it sccmeth unto me a strange and foolish fancy to 
wibIi to prolong it beyond !” 

“ You do not quite understand me,” said Nina. “ It is not that I 
wish to continue handsome at so advanced an age, so much as, by 
saving my beauty in Siberia or any other desert, I might be able to dis¬ 
play a double portion at Paris, London, or any place where civilized 
human beings congregate, just as persons, by retrenching for a few 
years, are enabled to make a doubly magnificent expenditure at the end 
of them.” 

“ I fully comprehend your meaning, Lady ; still I think it a folly, and 
oue that you will repent of.” 

“ Be it folly or be it not, is it one thatyou can gratify ?” asked Nina, 
eagerly. ** 

“ ,1 should think so,” replied Zamoiski, with a sort of pitying con¬ 
tempt for her sceptical query. 

“ Well then, pray use no further delay, as I must be at home before 
another hour.” , '* 

Without further parley the. man of mystery turned to a shelf, and 
taking down a small crucible, threw, into it several powders; he then 
dropped into them different elixirs, which he carefully blent together 
tili. a light-blue flame began slowly and flickeriugly to issue from the 
crucible, “'I warn you,” said he, “ that it will be rather a painful opera¬ 
tion—-for, in order to concentrate your beauty into a sort of essence, or 
rather aether, I shall k>e; obliged to. disembarrass yon for a few seconds of 
all your gravity, for. which reason, before yaU lean your heed over this •- 
crucible, I will attach Jjttle. plummets of lead to your hands and feet. 
Now, bend your jtead de^it, $pd inhale the vapour out of the crucible.” 
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Nina did as He desired; Hut the more of the vapour Bhe inhaled the 
more .her gravity deserted her, till she became So buoyant and light that 
even the plummets could scarcely''keep her on the earth. 

* “ Good heavens !’* cried she, raising Her head out of the crucible for 
a moment, 44 if m order to preserve my bdauty I cannot retain my gravity; 
what on earth will become of me when 1 get to Paris and London, 
where 1 shall meet with so many ridiculous people V* 

“ Patience!” said the Necromancer. “ You must expect to feel as 
nothing for a few minutes while I am taking away all your beauty in 
order to concentrate it.** 

*' Well, then,* K said Nina, “ even by your own showing, beauty is the 
only thing that gives a woman any weight in this naughty .world, and 
yet you tell me that I shall repent my prudence in trying to preserve 
it? ^ 

“ I tell you this,** replied Zamoiski, “ and time will convince you of 
it. But silence for a few seconds, and then I will release you!” 

The young Countess did as she was desired, and was not a little 
delighted when her companion pronounced the spell complete, and that 
she was now at liberty to raise her head. 

“ Pray,” said she eageny, “ let me see how I look?’* 

Zamoiski handed her a small mirror. She uttered a faint shriek when 
she beheld her plain and haggard looking face—her features were precisely 
the same, but the colour, the expression, the 44 life of life,’* had left them. 
She had the appearance of extreme ill-health; and the most imagina¬ 
tive person could not have discovered the slightest vestige of beauty in 
her so lately exquisitely lovely face. 

“ Good heavens !** she exclaimed, 44 how frightful I look ! I do not 
think I shall gain much by my bargain; for before I can get accustomed 
to bo hideous a phantom, I shall, in self-defence, be compelled to be as 
extravagant as ever, and wear my beauty every day. So pay now have 
the charity to show me how I am to re-possess myself of it ?** 

Zamoiski then took out of*a drawer a small tube, and a little golden 
flacon, in the form of a split eagle. On the head of one eagle was a 
stopper of a little sapphire crown, on that of the other a small diamond 
one; then placing one end of*the tube in the crucible, he applied the 
other alternately to the aperture in the two eagle’s heads. After doing 
this till the flame in the crucible had totally expired, he turned to Nina, 
and presented to her the little facom,, saying— 

“ When you wish to appear as beautiful as you by nature are, you 
have only to take out the sapphire crown on this eagle’s head, And by 
smelling once to the flask you will instantly become so. But should 
you wish to be more beautiful than even Nature chose you should, then 
you may smell it twice, and the effect will be produced—and you may 
even increase it to four times when you want to be very superlatively 
lovely. On the other hand, when you wish to put by alt your attractions, 
you have only to pursue precisely the same course with the diamond- 
crested eagle.” ’ ‘ ' . 

Nina, with the mftror still in her hand, eagerly seized the magic 
gift, and lost hoHime in proving its effect in restoring her beauty, which 
it instancy did upon a single trial. * % , 

* 4 . Oh dear, how delighted I am to see myself agrini^lu^ laughingly 
exclaimed; “ and by contrast I really do lookoxccWm^ly well; but I 
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should like^o see if I cannot look still better ?” So saying the impa¬ 
tiently applied the sapphire-crested bird three successive timet to her 
nose—and then quite forgetting the presence Of the ■worker of all these 
wonders—she launched out into ecstasies at heir own super-hutfiaif 
beatity. ■ At length a trial of the diamond crest reduced her to reason* 
and turning to tne Still marble-looking figure before her— 
w A thousand, thousand thanks!’* 

Zamoiski interrupted her by coldly saying— 
u There is no need of half that number, Lady j and I foresee* though 
you cannot, that the time will come when you will have lost all your 
gratitude, nay, and even wish me ,to take back nfy gift, I will bestow 
another upon you—take this ring!’ 1 he continued, placing on her 
finger one in the form of a mermaid, with emerald hair, diamond eyes* 
and an opal studded tail; “ and wtauever you grow tired with the strange 
boon you have asked, you have only to hang thir ring over the neck of 
the diamond-crested eagle, and I will come to you from the farthest 
parts of the earth and dissolve the spell!” 

Nina departed all gratitude, assuring him that “ she wai convinced 
she should never give him such unwarrantably trouble as to come so far 
on her accountand then putting on just as much beauty (and no 
more) than she had entered Zamoiski'a mysterious abode witn, She ran 
nimbly down the steep old-broken turret steps that she had so faltermgly 
ascended some two hours before. 

Poor Catherine was half-dead with cold, fear, and curiosity, which 
latter her fair mistress had not the slightest idea of satisfying by any 
true statement of what had taken place between her and the renowned 
Zamoiski; she therefore confined her communications to telling her that 
he had assured her the journey to Siberia upon the whole would turn out 
very prosperously, but that her health would suffer much in the onset. 

“ Bless me, Madam/' said the incredulous Catherine, as pettishly as 
she dared, is that all ? Why he kept you such a time that I thought 
he bad undertaken to escort you to Siberia himself!” 

The month soon rolled away that preceded Count Dalgarooki's 
journey to Siberia. The day before their departure Nina determined to 
try the effect of a little ugliness upon hir lover; Anyas she most justly 
argued, hitherto he had had no merit in loving one So beautiful, and 
above all so admitted. Accordingly, the morning they were to set 
out, he came at an early hour to wish her good-bye; and put her 
into her carriage. She was sitting alone on the sofa when he entered, 
with her handkerchief to her eyes—for her courage began to fail her 
at the idea of putting his love to such a test—he advanced, took her 
hand, that hung listlessly by her Bide, and covered it with kisses, with¬ 
out her making the slightest attempt to withdraw it. 

“ Nina!—dear, dearest Nina! will you not give me one look ? When 
in another hour you will be torn from me for so long, bo interminable 
a time as three' miserable—miserable months!'* . 

Slowly Nina turned towards him—and still more slowly she withdrew 
Her handkerchief from before her eyes. 

** Good God!” exclaimed the Prince* throwing himself at her feet, 
and clasping her knees; “ how ill!—*how altered you look!. You are 
not fit to Jake this dreadful jotirhey t—Dearest, dearest Nina! you must 
hot think of it, unless ycftt want to fell me on the spot 1” 
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“ AndUo you really love me enough,” asked Nina, with a feint smile,, 
“ to be so very miserable a{ the idea of inay being ill ?’’ 

“ Do I love you enough ? Ohl, Nina, do you doubt it ?” 

The little coquette was so moved at the reality of ibis.devotion, and at 
this proof that it was herself—and not her beauty that he loved—that 
she was on the point of betraying to him her secret in order to remove 
all hia fears for her health ; but prudence whispered her that he had not 
been sufficiently tormented, as for a celebrated beauty to* look ill once 
was no great trial to a lover’s constancy^ she therefore contented her¬ 
self with asstgjng him that she was by no means ill, and only felt a little 
exhausted from want of sleep. Then, in order to set his heart at rest, 
she applied once to the sapphire-crested eagle of the little jlacon, and 
said— 

“ You see I am better already; such a skilful physician is kindness !” 

“ Your colour bas certainly returned, and you look like yourself again ; 
but still, dearest, I cannot bear the thought of this horrid journey,— 
though Ladislas has promised to write me constant accounts of you till 
we meet in Paris!’’ 

As all loveffi* ’partings and meetings are exactly the same, and are 
proverbially stupid—save \o the parties concerned—the reader may be 
spared the rest of the sighs, tears, vows and protestations, that took place 
on this occasion. Nor indeed would the above short sample have been 
intruded on him but for Rochefoucauld’s assertion—“ Qu’il y a toujours 
quelquechose dans les malheurs des autres qui ne nous deplaisepas.” 

The day after the Dalgarookis left St. Petersburgh, Prince Kieseroff 
quitted it for Paris. Frequent were the letters he got from Count 
Ladislas, but they Contained such dreadful accounts of his sister’s ill 
looks and altered appearance, that while the Prince’s vanity was flattered 
at thinking he was the cause of them, his affection was wounded, and 
himself made uneasy and wretched; but three months even for a lover 
do not last for ever—at length they expired! and in two months more 
he would see his adored—bis beautiful Nina at Paris! 

At length the happy morning arrived, when his valet awoke him at a 
most unusually early hour (for even lovers, the most devoted, must sleep 
sometimes) to put into his hands a billet from Ladislas Dalgarooki, 
dated “ Hotel de Bristol Place, Venddme !” and telling him they had 
all arrived late the night before. Early as the Prince presented himself 
at the Place.Venddme, still earlier had Herbault and Madame Miuettc 
been with Nina; and, independent of her lover, she could not pay the 
cap of the former, or the peignoir of the latter, so bad a compliment 
as to wear her Siberian face with them; so that the enamoured Prince 
had the delight and triumph of finding her more beautiful than ever. 
That day they were all to dine en petitp comite, at the Princess do 

B-'a. Nina had no idea of wasting her beauty on Blues and Bores, 

and, therefore, only put on half her natural attractions. Silly girl, she 
was wrong j for, though dull in themselves, the saloons of the Princess 
were the dark mint that gave the stamp of currency to all the beauty 
and talent of Paris; consequently,, one Proneur pronounced himself 
greatly disappointed with the new Russian beauty, while another boldly 
averred that he bad had letters that had told him she was greatly 
changed within the last few months. All this was wormwood to Prince 
Kieseroff, who indignantly replied, that seeing apt^tmjuet’offa long 
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and fatiguing journey, was not a fair way to ijudge of their ajfcearance* 

That day week there a aa to be a great bail at the --Embassy. 

Madame D’A * * ** had not been idle in boating of Nina’s wonderful 
beauty $ hut in the meanwhile a strong party of Parisian disaffected# 
had arisen, from the fiats of the oracles of the Hotel de B—— haying 
gone forth to depreciate this Rothschild of loveliness. When the night 
of nights arrived, Nina did not fail to make four applications to the 
sapphire-crested eagle; and whatever might have been the expectations 
of her lover, herself and Madame D’A * * * *, they were, more than 
realized. Never, never, in the annate of debuts was su<$ a sensation 

{ induced! The Dukes D’O—— and R-became precipitately in 

ore with her, and were above the meanness of concealment: so from 
being the greatest possible friends they became the greatest possible 
enemies. Nina did not encourage, but was equally far from discourag¬ 
ing either of them. But things had not come to a crisis—till one night 

at a court mob, the Due de R-with whom she had danced two 

quadrilles, asked her to dance a mazurka. She declined, sayng she 
was engaged. 

“ A qui?” inquired the Due. # * * 

“ A un Russe,” answered Nina, hesitatingly* 

The mazuTka began, and the Due D’O——came to claim his partner. 
No sooner was it over than the rivalled R—— accosted her with a 
quivering lip, and eye of fire, saying— * 

“ Je croyois que c’dtait avec un Russe que Madame La Gomtesse de- 
voit danser ?” 

“ Eh bien otti,” replied Nina, laughing. “ C’etoit une Ruse de guerre.” 
“ Madame est trop flatteuse,” said the Due, bowing profoundly, and 
immediately after he strode haughtily- away. 

The next morning the news arrived from the Bods de Boulogne that 
the Due de R — — had been mortally wounded in a duel by the Due 
D’O—. Added to the reproaches of her own conscience, Nina had to 
endure those of her justly irritated lover, and on many accounts Paris 
was becoming disagreeable to her ; for instead of the unbounded admi¬ 
ration of her beauty which she had expected, she found it waB under¬ 
valued from being pronounced so journaliere , while her wit, which 
she had never pretended to, was extolled to the skies! The men called 
her a heartless coquette—the women declared they could not discover 
that exceeding beauty in her—for they had often met her at the Soirees 
of some of the dowagers in the Faubourg St. Germuiu, and she had 
looked downright ugly (these weie no doubt on the evenings when she 
was Humming her good looks). Still she was much talked of, and who 
iB there can be sq, without being much abused? 

Poor Nina! die soon found out that mediocrity is the grand secret of 
the world’s toleration—nay, more, of its applause; especially in a 
woman it is the title of th$ Ephesian Diana, claiming the worship of 
all men—it is the A ev\t>s op the old Greek coins, ensuring its possessor 
against the attack^ of the two otherwise belligerent powers—Envy and 
Contempt; only be girded with it, apd one rosy exclaim, with the wise 
KingsJfpmes, in his heavy armour, “ Note, nobody can hurt me, and 1 
can hurt nobody I” . 

Her father* who in bie Kfc had never said ** No” to a request of hers, 
yielded without delay to her proposal of leaving Paris for Loudon. 
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Prince Kieseroff liked the English, and therefore Nina felt predisposed 
to do the same; besides, London "was a truly enlightened place, as there 
were journals which were exclusively devoted to recording the goings and 
coinings, and the sayings and doings, of great people, and which seemed 
to be instituted for the express purpose of praising the beauty of some 
ladies, and saying nothing about that of others; besides, there was a 
generosity and a gratitude about the English that no other nation Could 
lay claim to, for, if a woman were a beauty at fifteen, she w5s sure, in 
grateful remembrance of the past, to he still Called the beautiful Mrs. 
tin's, or the beautiful Lady that, at fifty. The first night Nina appeared 
at Almack’s she was arrayed in all the quadrupled loveliness of the 
sapphire crest; still,'' no reputation for beauty having gone before her, 
she was scarcely noticed, for the English, in a ball-room, vastly resemble 
themselves in the Vatican, never being able to discover beauties till they 
are pointed out to them, by some One whose word is law in *such mat¬ 
ters. So Nina, to her great surprise, heard much of the lovely Lady 

Emily-, and the beautiful Miss B - — g, and half a score more; 

hut nought heard she of herself; the sort of reputation that had gone 
before her was of a nature {p do her anything but good in English so¬ 
ciety—it was a renommee for great cleverness and wit. Now, what Eng¬ 
lishman is there who does not shudder at every clever word that issues 
ft om a w omai^’s mouth, however ruby her lips, however pearly her teeth ? 
Still would he fancy them like the dragon’s teeth, about to turn into 
armed men and destroy him, should she be guilty of blotting with one 
word of sense the chartered folly of her sex. 

Long and wearisome was the time Nina passed in London without 
even hearing she was thought pretty j and had it not been for the invo¬ 
luntary admiration she excited a» she drove along the streets, she might 
have fancied she had made a mistake, and applied to the diamond- 
crestfd eagle instead of the sapphiie one; and she was almost begin¬ 
ning to wish herself back in Siberia, when cite night she went to a ffite, 

at-House, armed cap-dfie with all her beauty. The host, who at 

her debut in London haa been out of town, now for the first time beheld 
what he conceived to be (and what really was) the most beautiful person 
that could be imagined. He communicated his opinion to his guests, 
and she had not been an hour in the^oom before sne perceived persons 
actually getting upon chairs and benches to see her; and the words 
“ Lovely!” “ Angelic!” “ Divine 1” M Perfect!” met her ear on all sides, 
and people who had seen her a hundred times before looking quite as 
well, seemed now tor the first time to have found their eyes to see her 
beauty, and their tongues to proclaim it. 

The next day every paper and party rang with the praises of the 
beautiful, the graceful, the charming, the amiable, the fascinating young 
Countess Nina Dalgarooki! Artists begged hard tor pictures and busts 
—musicians, that they might be allowed to dedicate songs and quadrilles 
to her—poets wrote sonnets to her and upon her—and Lord Johns and 
Lord Harrys requested that they might only be permitted to hope! 
—and, oh! climax of English reuown, the winder Of the St. Leger was 
actually rechristensd after her! Lady J-*— made tableaux tor her, 
and old Lady C~— gained a whole season’s reprieve from desertion; 
and the D—1 by getting her to one of her Mias and ntafRn patties; 
As for Prince Kieseroff, he was in the' seventh heaven# tot Nina, hir 
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dear, his beautiful Nina, “ the admired of all admirers,” had promised 
to many him at the end of the season. 

One day, after a very late ball, Nina, who had made a Park engage¬ 
ment with Lady-, was so overcome with fatigue that she fell asleep 

on the sofa; at the end of two hours the groom of the chambers 

awoke her, by announcing that Lady - had called for her. She 

started up, and rang for her bonnet. While Bhe was waiting for in, she 
recollected 1 that she had had no beauty on when she went to sleep, and 
put her hand into her bosom to search for her jlacon , but, lo! it was 
gone j the little Venetian chain to which it was always attached was 
not to he found either. She looked everywhere—searched the sofa, the 
cushions, everything—but in vain ! She was in despair, and sent down 
word she was too unwell to go out that morning; but her friend was 
not so easily put off, and, coming up, insisted that the air was the thing 
of all others that would do her good. Poor Nina, persuaded much 
against her will, at length accompanied her. To her great astonishment 
she had just as great a bevy of prancing Bteeds round the ca*riago as 
usual, and quite as many, if not more, compliments on her beauty than 
ever; the next day, too, the “ Morning Post ” announced “ that the 
young Countess Dalgarooki had graced fhe Park yesterday, looking 
more lovely than ever, and was as usual the cynosure of wondering 
eyes.” “ Why the people must be mad, or blind,” sait^ Nma, as she 
impatiently pushed the paper from her. • 

Week after week passed away without the Jlacon being found j ball 
succeeded ball; Nina begged hard to stay away from them, hut her 
father insisted that every one had been so civil, she absolutely must go. 
At length, on the plea of ill-health (which her looks too well confirmed) 
she got a reprieve; still, nothing was talked of but her great, her ex¬ 
ceeding beauty; and the papers, while they deplored her bad health, 
expressed endless wonder that it had not in the least impaired h<* ex¬ 
treme loveliness !—while every really beautiful and blooming gitl that 
came out was reprobated for their presumption, if they dared but in the 
slightest degree to dress their hair like the beautiful Russian. 

Meanwhile, Nina herself became seriously unhappy. “ Poor dear, 
dear Kieseroff,” said she, “ what a reward for all his devotion and gene¬ 
rosity, to marry such a fright—and all through my own foolish vanity, 
too! How he would despise me it he knew it!—but he shall know it 
for I will not add deceit to my other faults, especially towards him. 
Zamoiski was right, I do indeed repent my foolish compact; and, 
alas I by losing the Jlacon it is not in my power to avail myself of his 
promise to take back his gift.” 

In the midst of this reverie, Prince Kieseroff was announced. Nina, 
who had been crying, did not wish to add to the distress her haggard 
looks always occasioned him, by letting him see any traces of grief, with¬ 
drew into the adjoining room. A book of hers lay open upon the tabic. 
Seeing some verses in her hand-writing, he read the following lines :— 

Ones a bloom was on the hours, 

, And my spirit, like a bee, 

i Wav through sunshine to the flowed 

That young hope raised up for me: 

And »#eet thongiIt* memory hived 
Deep within % honeyed store— 
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So the soul of spring survived, 

After spring's sweet life was o'er l 
Now the foam is .on the wave* 

And the seat is on the leaf j 
And to-day but digs the grave , 

That eiltortibs to-rhorrow’s grief: 

While the leaden sands that roll 
Through time's dim and rayless glass, 

Cast a shadow o’er the soul, 

Leave a furrow as tfeey pass! 

And the disenchanted world 
Seems like an eastern tomb. 

Where death's banner is unfurled 
’Mid dull pbnip, and pride, and gloom. 

And love I the Sybarite feels 
How his crumpled rose-leaf galls. 

When fear's canker through it steals, 

And griefs dew too quickly falls. 

But if warring fate can show 
All the nothingness of life, 

Tis no vain and fruitless woe 
That springs up ftom out this strife; 

* But a'hoon most pure and bright, 

As when storms have swept around. 

In the chaos, of (ho night, 

Costly gems at morn are found *. 

So what matter how this clay. 

With its sorrow and its sin. 

Falls in ruins fast away, 

If hut heayen’s light breaks in 
Upon the sad and darkened soul. 

And swift wings it like a dove 
For its for, eternal goal 
Of pure joyous life and love 1 

“ Dear Nina,” said he, when he had finished thehi, “ she is evidently 
unhappy, and yet will not confide in me, or shorten the time which 
would give me a right to know and to share her every sorrow.” 

When Nina returned, the Prince had not long to plead to he made 
acquainted with her source of disquietude. 

“ Ah! Kieseroff, I have long wished—%ig intended—but long 
dreaded to tell you all; but the fear that you would despise me, and the. 
conviction that I could not marry you has prevented me.” 

“ Good heavens, Nina! what do you, what can you mean? For 
God’s sake explain yourself!” exclaimed her agitated lover, who now 
looked as death-like as herself. 

As soon as she was sufficiently recovered from, the panic his manner 
infected her with, in a trembling voice and with downcast eyes, she ac¬ 
quainted him with the whole transaction between her and Zamoiski. 

“ Is that all!” cried the Prince, ecstatically; “ I breathe again; it 
was indeed •foolish-—nay worse, ihlrie own love, it was avaricious and 
covetous in the extreme of, you «wha- possessed such matchless beauty 
to want more; and I have a great tnind,inordfer to pudish you, toleave 
yuu just as you are: *but Sb that would be punishmgmyself too, t will 
even be generous, and give you back your /Idcati, which 1 found one day 

. * The opal is mid «o W produced by add found aft# a thunderstorm. 
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after you had gone out, on the door, by this very sofa, and have kept it 
* ever since.” 

Nina joyfully seized it, and instantly placed the mermaid ring round 
the diamond-crested eagle's neck. She had no sooner done so than a 
, servant entered, and presenting her with a card, said— 

” The person who gave me this would apeak With youi ladyship.” 
'Nina looked at the name on the card, which was no other than Paul 
ZamoisKi. 

k “ Show him in instantly,” said the young Countess. 

On entering, he bowed slightly to the Prince, and then turning to 
Nina, said— 

“ Lady, I am come to take back the gift that 1 foresaw you would so 
soon be weary of, and I hope it has at least had the good effect of con¬ 
vincing you that * Whatever is is best ;* and that there is one thing 
which gives a woman a greater weight in the world than even beauty— 
reputation /” X 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES AT DRIBBLE HALL. 

* 

“ I shall expect you to remain from the 24th (arriving at or before 4, 
as 1 dine at that hour precisely , liking a long evening in the country) 
'till the morning of the 26th.” I quote from the chandler-like letter 
of invitation which I received from Ephraim Dribble, Esquire, to pass 
the Christmas with him at Dribble-Hall. For the 'Squire's Elegant 
Epistle at length, such readers as would refresh their memory by a 
reperusal of it are referred—to adopt the 'Squire’s own phraseology— 
to my last, dated 1st ulf. 

Punctuality at a start on a journey is all but an impossibility. In 
hazarding this assertion I do not intend to cast the slightest reproach 
either on his Majesty's mails, or the “ Wonders,” “ Darts,*' “Arrows,” 
“ Swallows,” and “ EagleB,” which are continually shooting and flying 
to all parts of the kingdom,—or on the respective drivers thereof: they 
are always awfully exact to their time: the assertion applies only to the 
traveller. Do you doubt it ? Take your stand at the White-IIorse- 
Cellar in Piccadilly. The clock strikes four. Simultaneously with the 
last beat of the hour, file Bath “ Regulator,” for instance— (and this 
one instance will serve as well as the hundicd which are of daily occur¬ 
rence)—the Bath “ Regulator,” which has waited there its appointed 
time, dashes off. Within the next minute, a hackney-coach drives 
.furiously up at the rate of three miles an hour, the horses puffing, 
blowing, stumbling and steaming, and the coachman, poor fellow! nearly 
exhausted by the labour of flogging them. Out steps a stoutish gentle¬ 
man buttoned up in a great coat, with a scarlet worsted netting tied 

E d his neck, and a cloak banging across his arm—for though the 
th be July, and the weather fine, a prudent English traveller will, 
rtheless be on the look out for squalls. Not finding the coach there, 
as be had expected to do, be congratulates himself on his having arrived 
in excellent time.. Jn reply to.bis inquiry how king it will bebefqre 
the Bath “ Regulator ” comes uj>, be is told that it has been gone 
nearly a minute; but tbatif.be Will run as fast as he can, and the coach 
should encounter any accidental stoppages on its way, there is some 
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chance of his overtaking it at Kensington. As there is no time to be 
lost* the hack is, of course, out of the question; so off he runs. But 
(you will-say) there were three other passengers in the coach when it 
arrived at Piccadilly, and thence infer that they had been punctual. No; 
they had not; One had boojied his place at die Saracen’s Head, Aldgatej 
and would have lost it altogether if (thanks to the stoppages .which some¬ 
times occur even in the'city) he had not been enabled to come, up with 
it on Ludgate-Hill, Whilst the’other two, whose appointed starting-place 
was the Bolt-in-Tun in Fleet-street, had been in the desperate predica¬ 
ment of being nearly live minutes behind time, and were only saved by 
the providential event of the Bath “ Regulator ” being hemmed in by 
two coal-waggons, the Fulham errand-cart, the Lord Mayor’s coach and 
a brewer’s dray, just under Temple-bar, where they found it. 

If, at a start on a journey to be made in a public conveyance, which, 
we are aware, possesses, in common with time and tide, the accommo¬ 
dating attribute of waiting for no one, punctuality be all but impossible; 
its approximation to an impossibility is certainly not diminished when 
the journey is to be performed in a private carriage, with post-horses at 
one’s own command. As, under the most favourable conditions of the 
weather and the roads, it is £ four-hours* drive to Dribble-Hall, Wor¬ 
thington (who had volunteered the use of his commodious travelling- 
chariot for the excursion) requested that, on the morning of the twenty- 
fourth, I would be unreadiness at ten o’clock precisely; at which hour, 
he, accompanied by Heartall, Would call for me. “Thus,” said Wor¬ 
thington, “ we may do the thing easily, and have a spare hour, or so, to 
rest and dress when we arrive at the Hall.” “ Now remember,” (and 
this he uttered with all the earnestness of a Belvidera,) “ remember ten ! 
The ’Squire will want his dinner at four; and he will be sadly put out 
of the way if we should keep him waiting for it.” 

The morning of the twenty-fourth of December was what, in London, 
is called a rather fine-ish December morning, for there was neither hail, 
rain, sleet nor snow: there was merely a slight fog, scarcely more than 
suilicient to prevent one’s seeing across from one side of the street to 
the other. Worthington, being one of the most punctual of men, was 
no more than twenty minutes behind the time which he himself had 
appointed to call for Heartall: the fortunate consequence Of this delay 
was, that he found Heartall so nearly ready to accompany him, that he 
was kept shivering in his carriage at Heartall’s door for hardly more 
than a quarter of an hour. As for myself, by the tunc they were with 
me l had just finished my breakfast and the reading of my newspaper 
(by lamp-light), so that I had nothing in the world to do but dress; and 
this ceremony I accomplished with so much expedition that as the clock 
struck eleven, which, after all, was only sixty minutes past ten (the 
i hour appointed) we were fairly on our journey. 

“I wish,” exclaimed Worthington, “ we had not lost this hour! We 
shall not get down to the Hall much before four. However, we will 
tip the post-boys well, and endeavour to make up for lost time.” 

Our road lay eastward; “ 0 for a curse to kill 1” exclaims some 
merciless, tragedy-hero. Were there a curse of power to. shatter into 
fragments and disperse ^a villanous compound of bricks and mortar, 
there were not at this moment existing an atom, of that vile, worthless, 
wicked and most unwarrantable Wych-street. You Arrive at a city feast 
just too late for the turtle: you had encouutereda stoppage inWyeh-street. 
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•—How was it, -when you intended to set off by- the Rotterdam steamer 
the other day, you did not reach the Tower-wharf till twenty minutes 
after its departure ?—Your coach had been blocked up in Wych-street. 
(—Hearing reports unfavourable to your banker's solidity, you jump 
into your cab and drive down to Lombard-street for the purpose of 
drawing out your balance. On your arrival, you are told that these 
worthy people had stopped payment aboirt half ar^bpur before! Your 
curses are showered upon Wych-street, wherein you hdft been jammed 
for nearly twice as long. Every hour in the day it is the object of 
the heart-born execrations of the numberless unfortunates who are 
caught in it. But, alas! it is proof against every mode and form of 
anathema. Yet, owing to some strange infatuation, coachmen (public 
and private), cabmen, post-boys, drivers of all denominations, every 
mother’s son of them will lend you into that abominable and fatal 
ravine. So did it chance with us. We had proceeded half-way down 
it when we were met by a moving mountain in the shape of a broad- 
wheeled waggon drawn by eight horses. To pass each other was impos¬ 
sible ; so nothing remained but for one of us to back out of ihe street. 
The waggon could not, so we must. But, for a long time, neither could 
we. Behind us was a cart laden with iron bars, behind that were three 
hackney-coaches, and behind those, carts, cabs, and hand-trucks, all 
jumbled together in inextricable confusion. In what manner we es¬ 
caped from it I know not; hut, in order to avoid a recurrence of the 
calamity, we ordered the post-boy to turn off into Holborn. “ What we 
lose in distance we Bhall save in time,” said Heartall.—“ It will be full 
four when we get down to the Hall,” sighed Worthington. 

As we advanced into the city the fog became more and more dense; 
so, notwithstanding that all the shops were brilliantly illuminated, our 
progress was not rapid. It was somewhat retarded also by another cir¬ 
cumstance. It happened to be cattle-day—so called as being one of 
those agreeable days on which thousands of sheep and bullocks are 
driven from Smith held along the iribst crowded streets of the metropolis. 
London is the only city in Europe which can show so pretty a sight. 
Elsewhere, the animals suffer then- melancholy doom in the suburbs, or 
at a distance from the tdton ; and their remains arc afterwards brought 
into it in carts, or trucks, or on men's shoulders, or by some other such 
clumsy contrivance : hut in London they are made to carry their own 
briskets, ribs, rounds, and steaks, their necks, shoulders, legs, saddles, 
and haunches, directly to that part of the capital where it is intended 
they should be consumed. Now it is clear that by such means much 
human labour, as well as considerable expenditure for artificial carriage— 
in contradistinction to the natural mode of self-carriage here adopted— 
is spared: and*these inestimable advantages are gained at no greater 
cost than that of spreading confusion arid dismay over half the town; < 
of an old woman or two frightened into fits; a few useless children 
smashed; and occasionally a man gored and tossed by an over-driven 
cstv-this last, however, tending greatly n the amusement of the spec¬ 
tators, - ' . * 

4 Coupled, with' the state of the atmosphere, this being, as t have said, 

’ cattle‘*lay, our progress Was but. slow. Scarcely were we clear of one 
drove of bullocks when we found ourselves in the midst of another. 
Then,.the howling and harking of the dogs, the yells and shouts of the 
drovers, the roaring of the cattle, and their pretty innocent gatnbpls! 
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frisking and leaping about ub, and occasionally thrusting their horns in 
at the carriage-windows—for as a precautionary measure (though one 
not tending to our personal comfort) we had. been obliged to put down 
the glasses in order to save them from destruction. Well ; at twelve 
o’clock we reached the Royal Exchange, at which time (according to the 
arrangements made by Worthington) we ought to have been fourteen 
miles farther on our road. This extorted another sigh from Worthing¬ 
ton. “ Ah! our getting down to the Hall by four o'clock is almost 
hopeless,” exclaimed he. 

As wc cleared the city the fog gradually dispersed, and soon the sun 
shone out brilliantly. We now dashed on at a rapid rate—changed 
horses—on again—till, at about three o'clock, we arrived at Quig’s 
Corner, the last stage on the road to Dribble Hall. But we had still 
fourteen miles to travel, the last five of which, besides, were along a 
narrow lane, not macadamized. However, by dint of bribing and dog¬ 
ging, we might hope to be at our journey's end not very much behind 
the appointed time. Worthiugton’s benevolent countenance brightened 
at the prospect. “ For,” said lie, “ I don’t like to put any one 6ut of 
his way, least of all the 'Squire; for it is a thing he can’t bear, poor 
fellow ! ” As we had not taken any refreshment since breakfast, we 
regaled ourselves, whilst the horses were putting-to, with some satisfac¬ 
tory, but clumsy-looking sandwiches, and a glass of excellent home¬ 
brewed ole. And, then, forward again. 

The post-boy, to do him justice, Beemed resolved to earn his promised 
reward of an additional half-crown, honestly; for though the road was 
not of the best, he carried us over the first nine miles in fifty-five mi¬ 
nutes. It,was four o’clock as we turned into the narrow lane leading to 
the Hall, between which and ourselves lay, what the post-boy denounced 
as “ five bitter bad miles.” It was dark, too, and rather foggy, and the 
cold was intense. By this last circumstance, however, we were not 
much affected, the carriage being close and comfortable, and wc well 
wrapped up in our cloaks. 

“ Worthington,” said I, (recollecting the 'Squire's “I dine at that 
hour precisely ,”) “ I fear we shall make your friend wait $ little for 
his dinner to-day.” 

“ Wait! ” exclaimed Worthington. He sighed, but made no farther 
reply. 

We had proceeded slowly and with some difficulty along the first mile 
of the. lane, when the fog, which had been gradually increasing, enve¬ 
loped us like fifty thousand Witney blankets. Suddenly the carriage 
made a dead halt. Worthington, m his eagerness to learn the cause of 
it, in letting down one of the front glasses shivered it to pieces. The 
post-boy announced to us the pleasing fact that it was impossible for him 
to proceed a step farther, for that he could not see his horses* ears. 
What was to be done ? Having contemplated merely a daylight journey 
the carriage-lamps had not been .prepared. 

“Then are we to pass our Christmas-eve in this pleasant place f” 
inquired Heartall. “I don't sqp how we are to get out of it, Sir,” 
replied the post-boy. “ 1 can't go on, and it's too narrow to turn handily, 
for there's a ditch fix feet deep which ought to be somewhere about 
here, though I can't say, to a nicety, where.” '*■ 

This reply rendered Heartali’s question less extravagant than, it had 
at first appeared. X - 
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r “Then, there is nothing for,us to. do,’’ said I, “ but wait patently for 
a fow niinqtes: in ti,iat time the fogmayclearaway.*’ 

... “What,’Sir!” exclaimed the.post-dioy; ".this fog clear i^Wi^y!, Lord 
bless you, Sir,, there’s no chance pf.thnjL; I know this fog of old : when 
he eon»es on in the sly, sneaking, slow wayas he has done this .after- 
noon, he doesn’t clear away again in a dhurry.” ‘ . . 

, , “ Then seriously,” said Worthington, “ what is to be $pne ? ” 

. , “Why, Sir, if wp. could get a light, we might contjjve to,-—-” 

He was*interrupted by a “Halloo, there!” which came struggling 
through the dense fog with a moist kind of sound. 

Henrtall, who will sometimes perpetrate a pun under the.most unto¬ 
ward circumstances, joyfully exclaimed, “ I have some trust in that hail 
for helping us through this fog.” 

The sound proceeded from an invisible pottage which happened tp be 
within ten feet of us. We replied to thjs salutation, and made'known 
our unfortunate condition. Presently a lantern .was seen at the carriage 
door, and behind the lantern was the hazy, ill-defined, phantasmagoric 
figure of a man. We told him whither we were going, and offered him 
a good reward for his guidance. This he peremptorily refused, as, his 
wife being very ill, not; all the money in ’Squire Dribble’s pocket (he 
said) should induce him to leave his home* As to the lantern, that was 
heartily at our service. We gave him a crown for the loan of it; and 
parted, mutually satisfied with the bargain—we, in our helpless con¬ 
dition, thinking that we had by much the best of it. 

But here a new difficulty arose. The post-boy declared that the light 
would be of no manner of use to him unless it were carried at his horses’ 
heads. We desired him to dismount, lead his horses, and carry it. This, 
he said, was impossible: for that his saddle-horse, owing to some infir¬ 
mity of mind or temper, would either kick or rear, or stand still, or 
back-—in short, that he would do anything but advance unless he felt 
his rider on his back. 

“ Peasant, again! ” said Heartall. “ Then, do you mean that one 
of us must get out and carry it ? ”, 

“ If you please. Gentlemen,” was the consoling reply. 

Here occurred a pause. No one seemed inclined to volunteer for the 
service. Worthington, indeed, having hut lately recovered from a severe 
attack of gout, and being by many years the senior of the party, could 
pot fairly be expected to undertake it; so that the performance of the 
agreeable duty lay between Heartall and me. 

, “ Ahem l —I think,” said Heartall, “ that after being cooped up for so 
many hours in a close carriage, there is nothing more delightful than 
getting ourpnd stretching one’s, legs.” 

• “ I think so too,” replied I: yet neither of us manifested the slightest 
. inclination to put pur opinion to a practical test. 

. “Suppose you and j tak§ it by turns?” continued Heartall. 

“ Suppose -we do,” said I; “ and suppose, moreover, you take the first 
tUT**,” ;/ .... ( , . 

Heartall burst.into.a good-humoured^ laugh, which could no more he 
, misunderstood than resisted. So, oa f * bitter cold night in December, 
in a dense fog, I wag-compelled to quit the carriage and (lantern iy 
hand) piqk rny way^g* best I might, along.a barbarous .cart-road only 
ankle deep in mud—rcxcept^wlrfri it happened to be knee-deep. As I 
put forth no pretensions tq be considered a Lapeer, a Franklin, or a 
Denham, on occasions like this, I will confess that I was by no means 
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sorry ‘when, after I had acted the pleasant part of guide for nearly au 
hour, the light in the lantern was suddenly extinguished, and I was en¬ 
abled to resume my scat in the carriage. Yet even this was not the 
extreme of comfort; for, in consequence of the destruction of the front 
glass, I found my two companions themselves, who hud not quitted their 
snug corners, shivering with cold and half choked by the fog. Fortu¬ 
nately the loss of our light was now a matter of but little importance, as 
the night had become sufficiently clear to allow the postboy Jto make his 
way, though slowly, without it. 

“ How very odd!" exclaimed Worthington, as I re-entered the car¬ 
riage ; “ Heartall and I were just saying we thought it almost time that 
one of us should turn out and relieve you.” 

“ Indeed!—I have been thinking exactly the same thing for the last 
half-hour,” replied I, somewhat drily. 

“Come!” said Heartall, in a tone of consolation, “we arc near the 
end of our journey. This is an unpromising beginning of our Christmas- 
eve, I own; but we shall soon be in a good warm house, with a comfort¬ 
able dinner to welcome our arrival; and the ’Squire will make us drown 
the remembrance of these our mishaps and miseries in a bumper of his 
choicest!—-Won’t he, Worthington ?" 

I—I hope so,” hesitatingly, replied the latter. 

“ Those are all gotfd things in their way,” said 1 ; “ but what I shall 
most delight in will be a change of dress.” 

At about half-past six we entered the ’Squire's domain, and were 
presently driven up to the door of the hall. The door was already 
opened and there stood to receive us—not the ’Squire, nor any one of 
his family, but the ’Squire’s man—Sam, who was dressed in his best 
livery waistcoat and smalls, and a fustian jacket ! 

“ Hope you’re well, Sir,” said Sam, addressing Worthington, who was 
the only one of the party he had ever seen. And, without waiting for 
a reply, he continued, “ Master says. Sir, hadn’t you better tell the post¬ 
boy, at once, to be here with the horses to take you away again, at 
eleven o’clock, the day after to-morrow ? as there won’t be anybody he 
can spare to go to Quig's Corner to order them.” 

“ A hospitable commencement!” thought I. Though, certainly, the 
'Squire, according to the strict conditions of his invitation,was perfectly 
justified in it. ... 

The order being given accordingly, we were ushered into the dining¬ 
room. 

With folded arms and outstretched legs, in a large, easy, red morocco 
chair, in the warm corner of the fireplace, reclined the ’Squire. He did 
not rise to receive us, but welcomed us with—“Well, how d’ye do? 
Come sit down, without ceremony—a miserable night, eh ? Sitting here 
in my snug corner I didn’t envy you your ride, that I can tell you. 
Come, sit down. Just the party 1 told you you’d meet. Mrs. D., my 
dear, Mr. Heartall and his friend; my cousin, Mr. Ebenezer Dribble; 
and my life’s brother and sister, Mr. John Flaqks and Miss Susan 
Flanks. Worthington, I needn’t introduce you: you know everybody 
and everybody knows you. Well, I'm glad you're come at last, for it is 
* more than half-past six, and I was beginning to want my tea.” 

« Tea!” exclaimed Heartall; “ why, Sir, we have not dined!” 

“Whose fault is that, then?” said the 'Squire: “I'm spre it is 
not mine. I told you, most particularly, in my letter, that I should dine 
* May.—VQL, XL VI I. NO. CLXXXY. O 
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at four, precisely—Pm certain I did. Here, Ebenezer, take this key 
and open the middle door of the under part of the little bookcase in my 
private room, and in the right-hand corner of the left-hand top' drawer 
you'll find a book in a parchment cover, lettered on the outside * Copy- 
•f-Letter Book.' Bring it to me, and lock the door again. I'll show 
you copies of my letters to you all, and you'll see Pm right.” 

“ My dear Dribble,” said .Worthington, “ you may spare Mr. Ebe¬ 
nezer that ^rouble. The fault is neither yours nor ours; but some im¬ 
pediments in the City, together with the fog-'' 

“ Well,” said Dribble, “ all I desire is that you should be satisfied it 
is no fault of mine that you have lost your dinner. But did you take 
nothing by the way?” 

** O, yes,” said Worthington, “ we took a sandwich.” 

“ Well, then,” rejoined the ’Squire, “ you won’t starve.” This he 
uttered with a chuckle of delight, as if at the consequent escape of 
his larder. “ However ” (he continued) “ we'll do the best Jbr you, 
under the circumstances: instead of supping at ten we’ll order supper to 
be served at a quarter before.” 

“ To speak the truth, Mr. Dribble,” said Heartall, “ I am exceedingly 
hungry, and, I believe, so are my travelling* companions: we have had 
a very uncomfortable ride, and-” 

“ O—in that case,” replied Dribble, “ perhaps you’d like something 
to eat. Well—I’ll order tea, for I can’t wait any longer for my tea ; 
and Sam shall bring up a slice or two of something cold for you to take 
with your ten. Or--if you would prefer a glass of ale with it, say so. 
Here, Sam; here is the key of the ale-barrel; draw about—let me see 
—one, two, three of them—aye, draw about two pints, and bring me the 
key of the barrel again.” 

“ I never drink ale, Sir,” said Heartall. 

“ Nor do I, Sir,” said I. 

O—don't you ?” said the ’Squire. “ Why, then, if you prefer wine 
you can have it ; only I think you had better not spoii your supper. It 
is fair to tell you we have a hot roast turkey for supper. Pm very fond of 
a hot roast turkey for my supper—in fact, I always have one for my 
supper on Christmas eve.” 

“ Hadn’t we better order tea in the drawing-room,” said Mrs. Dribble, 

“ and leave the gentlemen to take their dinner quietly in this ?” 

“ Nonsense, Mrs. D. !” angrily exclaimed the ’Squire. “ It is no 
dinner, but a mere snack. Besides, where is the use of lighting a fire 
in the drawing-room at this time o’niglit? Pray, Madam, don’t inter¬ 
fere with my orders.” Then addressing himself to us, be continued : 

“ Perhaps you would like a little hot water up stairs whilst they arc 
putting your mack on a tray?” 

“ The snack on the tray ” was particularly emphasized :—no doubt, 
with the humane intention of saving us from the mortification of any dis¬ 
appointment which our own wild expectations of a more profuse collation 
might, otherwise, haye occasioned. 

We readily accepted the offer of the hot water, and Sam was ordered 
to conduct us to our rooms. 

“ Stop!” cried our host, as Sam was preparing to marshal us the wayj 
“ stop ! there is no fire in any of your rooms ; but as I always like to 
have a fire in my own dressing-room in such horrid weather as this, 
perhaps you might find it more comfortable to go there.” 
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Admiring this delicate attention on the part of our considerate 
host, we accepted the offer ** as amended.” As we were about to move 
forward,’Sam nodded and winked at his master, at the same time twitch¬ 
ing the sleeve >of his fustian jacket The ’Squire put a key into his 
hand, accompanying it with an injunction that he would carefully lock 
the door, and bring him the key again. On entering the dressing-room 
this mystery wa3 explained by Sam’s unlocking one of his master’s 
wardrobes, and taking from it his own dress livery-coat, Which the 
former always kept under lock and key, and which, upon this occasion, 
he had forgotten to leave out. 

After as comfortable a # toilette as the time would admit of, we re¬ 
descended to the dining-room—our expectations of a merry Christmas 
not much enlarged by the manner and circumstances of our reception. 

The family were taking their tea; and on a table in a corner of the 
room we found a very inefficient substitute for what ought to have been 
our dinner; for the ’Squire’s directions had been rigidly followed. 
The repast consisted of nothing more than a few slices of cold boiled 
veal served on a tray, and (as wc had declined his ale) the remains— 
somewhat less than half—of a bottle of Sherry. Worthington’s £t I hope 
so,” which struck me at the tflne as being of a very suspicious character, 
was now shown to deserve the worst we might have thought of it. To 
despatch such a provision, where the duty of so doing was to be divided 
amongst three hungry travellers, did not, require a very long time; and 
the moment ’Squire Dribble saw that the last drop was drained from 
the decanter, he did not ask whether it would be agreeable to us to take 
any more, but desired Sam to “ take all those things away and bring a 
card-table.” 

As of the eight persons who formed the party, three'were visiters, it 
will naturally be supposed that the ’Squire consulted their pleasure as 
to what game they would prefer”, what stakes they chose to play for, or, 
whether they chose to play at all. But the ’Squire was not accustomed 
to consult any one’s pleasure but bis own. 

“ Come,” said lie, as lie opened the card box, anil began to divide 
the counters into dozens; “ come, we’ll have a game of three-card loo : 
twelve fish for a penny, put in three to begin, and limit the loo to three¬ 
pence.” 

“ But, perhaps,” said Mrs. Dribble, “ those gentlemen may not like 
cards.” 

“ I did not 'ask for your * perhaps,’ Madam,” augrily replied the 
’Squire; “ I da¥e say they do. What is Cbristmas-eve without a round 
game ? Come.” And, taking his seat at the table, he dealt the cards 
round in eight divisions. 

Of all imaginable bores, the being compelled to hum-drum for paltry 
slakes at a speculative game, with people who are intent upon its 
formalities, and whose spirits are elated, or their ill-temper provoked by 
their three-farthing gains or losses—of all imaginable bores, this I pro¬ 
nounce to be the bore most capable of boring one’s very head off. The 
only expedient for rendering suett a mode of destroying time endurable, 
is that which is usually adopted by the generality of elderly ladies at all 
gkmes Under all circumstances, and, by them, politely termed “ making 
mistakes ”—that is to say*—but I say it in a whisper—charting. • t’hc 
’Squire, however, being a rigid disciplinarian at cards, would not allow 
this. On the occasion'of some triffing infraction of a rule which I had 

o 2 
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perpetrated, he gave Nizzy the key of one of the bookcases, and shut him 
to fetch “ Hoyle.” [Nizzy, by-the-by, is the familiar appellation of 
Ebenezcr, a poor and humble cousin of the ’Squire’s.] Then, the 
.’Squire, who took upon himself the office of collector and paymaster, 
would count the fish over and over again if, instead of eighty or ninety 
in the pool, as there ought to have been, he found a deficiency of one— 
strictly examining each person at table as to how many he or she had 
put in; then he would call a fresh deal, upon the occurrence of any 
trifling error ; then if one happened to say, “ I’ll not play this hand,” 
and, in the same breath, retracted and said “ I will,” he would tell him 
he had said “no” first and mu3t not. If he won a halfpenny he 
would chuckle and scream with delight; if he lost a farthing he would 
grumble and swear, scratch his head and dash the cards upon the tabic. 
Well; for nearly two mortal hoqrs were we condemned to this execrable 
occupation; till Dribble, having won three-and-twopence (the whole sum 
that had been lost all round the table), declared it time to leave off. 

At about ten o’clock supper was served; this consi»ted of a hot 
roast turkey and a dish of sausages. ’Squire Dribble, wlio officiated as 
carver, first cut off the liver wing and a slice or two of the breast, which 
he put upon a plate and kept at his side. * This was clearly intended, 
and the result proved it, for no less important a personage than ’Squire 
Dribble himself. lie then gave the gizzard to Sam, saying, “ Let the 
cook devil this for me.” Having, with praiseworthy consideration, pro¬ 
vided for himself, he politely inquired of his guests what they would 
choose. Ilis own family were not subjected to that perplexing ques¬ 
tion the ’Squire, probably, being well acquainted with their tastes. 
He had helped every body at table except poor Cousin Nizzy, and there 
remained nothing of the turkey but one leg and the dismantled carcase. 
Nizzy looked wistfully at the leg. “ Nizzy,” said Dribble, in a tone of 
exemplary kindness, “ you admired the boiled veal to-day. Go, Sam, 
and fetch the veal for Mr. Ebenezcr. And, here; let the cook put by 
this leg for my breakfast in the morning. There is nothing I like so 
much for my breakfast as a broiled leg of a turkey.” After no dinuer 
this was but a scanty supper; and the ’Squire who, 1 have no doubt, 
observed a sly look indicating thus much, which Heartall cast at me, 
liberally ordered some cheese to be toasted and an egg or two to be 
poached. lie also insisted upon our tasting his ale—his very best; 
aiid there being no wine on table, nor any, indeed, being offered us, we 
• rii°' Suddenl y k» 8 heart expanded, and he exclaimed, “ Come ! this 
is Christmas eve; so if any Gentleman would like wine, let him say 
so: but we never take it at supper. Come! What do you say ? 
There is plenty in the cellar, and of all sorts; and / shan't mind the 
trouble oj going down for it” To such an invitatiou no reply could 
well be given; and silence, according to Dribble’s interpretation, giving 
dissent, he continued■“ You agree with me, I perceive: something 
jjvann and comfortable is the thing. Sam, as soon as you have removed 
these things, bring the spirits and plenty of hot water.” 

The Squire “brewed” (as he expressed it) for every.one at table, 
never allowing the bottles to pass from before him. 

« , 0U I hostess, “ you have not given any thing to Niz.” 

Well, Afadani, * fiercely replied the ’Squire, “ I suppose he has got 
a tongue nfliis head, and can ask for it if he wants it.” * • 

the poor ^Cousin Care * n y t *“ n rf» thapk y° u > Sir,” meekly interposed 
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“ Cbme! it is Christmns-evc, bo you must have something. Here.” 
And here the ’Squire sent a tumbler of hot water, with a little gin in it, 
to his well-beloved Cousin. 

From this moment till the clock struck eleven we were entertained by 
the ’Squire’s talking at his lady, about “ interfering,” and “ people 
troubling their heads,” and ** who was Master in the house,” and other 
such agreeeble topics: the situation of us, the guests, not being made 
the more agreeable by their effects on the party for whose'edification 
they were intended. Mrs. Dribble (who, by the way, was somewhat 
her husband's senior, and whom he had espoused for a few thousands 
which had been bequeathed to her by her former husband), Mrs. Dribble, 
with tears in her eyes, presently left the room. At a quarter past 
eleven the ’Squire ordered bed-room candles; at the same time inform¬ 
ing us that he was sleepy, as he had sat up a quarter of an hour beyond 
his usual time, for the pleasure of our Company. “ Good night, and a 
merry Christmas,” said the ’Squire ns we retired. “ A merry Christ¬ 
mas !'* After so much of it as we had experienced, there was some¬ 
thing positively awful in the sound. 

To bed. The room allotted me was commodious. It was prettily 
decorated, too; though, perhaps, in one respect, with stricter regard to 
elegance than comfort: for, although the water was freezing in the 
ewer, the grate was filled with party-coloured shavings, having rosettes, 
cut in paper, tastefully stuck here and there amongst them. I felt 
sliiveringly that a fire would have been an ornament more in keeping 
with the season; but, as it is impossible for the ’Squire himself to sleep 
in more than one room at a time, it would have been preposterous to 
expect that he should have provided so expensive a luxury in any one 
where he did not, and where, consequently, it could in no manlier con¬ 
tribute to his own enjoyment. Owing partly to the cold, partly to my 
own thoughts which involuntarily dwelt on the pleasant morrow before 
us, it was far in the night before I could sleep. 

Next morning,—Cliristmas-day morn!—I was disturbed by the 
’Squire who knocked loudly at my door. 1 just ventured my nose from 
under the bed-clothes and, so intense was the cold, I felt as if it had 
been caught in a vice. 

“ Not stirring yet, Sir!” cried the ’Squire. “ Why, Sir, it is almost 
nine; I have been up this hour and want my breakfast; I always 
breakfast at nine.” 

“ Then, prhy,” Sir, said I, with an unaffected yawn, “ pray, get your 
brpakfast and don’t wait for me. This is much earlier than my usual 
hour of rising. Besides, I have not slept well, and there is nothing 
peculiarly inviting in the weather. I will take some breakfast two or 
three hours hence.” 

“ Pray get up, my dear Sir, and come down stairs, or the rolls will 
be cold; and I can’t bear cold rolls. Now do get up: I hate—that’s to 
say, Mrs. D. hates to Bee breakfast about all day long, and ” (continued 
my kind-hearted, considerate host) “ you would find it very uncomfort¬ 
able fo take breakfast in youf own room, without a fire —for it is a 
bitter cold mornings I’ll tell Sam to birng you some hot water.” 

* Away he went; and, not long after, came Sam with the hot water— 
Sam informiq§me that his master (polite creature!) had instructed him 
to say that'hfe could not be so rude as to sit down to breakfast tiH I came 
—*nor could the ladies. This hint was, of course, decisive; so, greatly 
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to my dissatisfaction, I rose; and having dressed with as muefar speed 
as the discomforts' of my position would allow, with a blue nose, shri¬ 
velled cheek, and shivering from head to foot, I descended to the break¬ 
fast-parlour. 

Scarcely had I time to salute the assembled party when I was thus 
addressed by the ’Squire:— 

“ A late riser, eh, Sir? We have nearly finished breakfast, but no 
fault of mine. You know I called you in time, and I told you I wanted 
my breakfast. You must be earlier, to-morrow, though, as you’ll start 
at eleven. But, come, my dear Sir; what do you take ? I’m afraid I 
can’t recommend the tea, but I’ll put a little fresh into the pot if you 
wish it. However, here is plenty of codec and” [putting his fingers to 
the coffee biggin] “ it's nice and warm still. The eggs are all gone, 
but you can have one boiled on purpose for you if you like—or, what say 
you to a slice of the cold veal ? I believe you found it excellent yester¬ 
day ? I should have made my breakfast of it if I had not had my broiled 
wing of the turkey. 1 had just finished eating it as Mr. Worthington 
and Mr. Heartall came down; for they were rather late-ish like yourself/’ 

Freezing as I was, this was no time for the exercise of an over-strained 
delicacy, which would have inflicted upon ive cold veal and cool coffee; 
so I requested to have some hot tea and an egg. 

“ Then bring me the tea-caddy again, Sam,” said ’Squire Dribble, 
somewhat peevishly; “ and here, take the key and get an egg out of 
the cupboard—or two—and let them be boiled. Be sure you lock the 
cupboard again, and bring me the key. And, Sam—come back. Put 
a ticket into the basket for the two eggs you take out, or I may make a 
mistake in my cgg-account.” The ’Squire made some fresli tea, and, 
in due time, poured it out for me; for ’Squire Dribble gallantly relieved 
his lady from the performance of alt the onerous and unfeminine duties 
of the breakfast-tuble—such as making and pouring out the tea, serving 
the coffee and cream, distributing the eggs, and doling out the portions 
of whatever else there might happen to be—by taking them upon himself. 

When Sam returned with the eggs, he brought along with him the 
newspaper, which had just arrived. “ Give that to me,” said Dribble, 
who had not quite finished his breakfast. So, taking it from the hands 
of the servant, be, without offering it to any one else, put it beneath 
him, and sat hatching it till he. himself had leisure to read it. “ It is 
an odd fancy of mine,” said the ’Squire; “ but I would not give a far¬ 
thing for my newspaper unless I see the first of it.” This was a reason 
sufficient to reconcile the most fastidious to the proceeding. 

For our morning’s amusements we had the choice of admiring Mrs. 
Dribble’s proficiency in the art of netting purses; of looking at Miss 
Flanks, who sat silently looking at the fire; of listening to her brother 
and Nizzy, who were scraping duets on two bad fiddles; of walking 
out in the;snow, along with the ’Squire, to look at the grounds; or of 
accompanying him to the farm-yard to see him feed his pigs, count his 
chickens, and gather in the eggs. The 'Squire pressed us hard for the 
two latter, saying that it was by no means agreeable to be obliged to 
walk out- alone when he had invited company from town to enliven his 
Christmas. This, however, Heartall and I resolutely declined; but* 
Worthington, who was fearful of putting his pet bear ffltirely out of 
humour,, acceded to it. Left to ourselves, we went inw*the library: 
there was no fire in it, and all the book-cases were locked up. There 
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was a’billiard-tablc in the house; “ But,” said Sam, who had informed 
us of that promising fact, “ there’s no fire in the room; the balls, cues, 
and maces are all locked up, and the ’Squire has got the key.” We 
were driven to our wits’ end for amusement; and when, after twenty 

other inquiries, Heartall said, “ And pray, Sam, where-?” Sam, 

somewhat petulantly, replied, “ Lord bless you, Sir! that’s locked up, 
too: the ’Squire locks up every thing here.” 

The morning slowly wore away; and at length we retired,to our cold 
rooms to dress for dinner. From thence we came down into the draw¬ 
ing-room, which was still colder; for the apartment was spacious and 
lofty, with French windows opening on the lawn; and the fire had but 
that moment been lighted. “ It is useless to have much fire till one 
wants it,” said the 'Squire; “ as dinner will soon be ready, we shan’t 
be here long; and when we return here in the evening, it will be cozy 
and comfortable.” We had stood shivering here for half an hour when 
dinner was announced. 

The dinner consisted of soup and bouil/i, beef-steaks, a beef-steak 
pie, a boiled round of beef, and a fine sirloin of beef, roasted. The 
’Squire accounted for this extraordinary bill of fare by explaining to us 
that he was extremely fond*of beef: that by purchasing the quantity, 
he had got it a bargain; and that, one way or other—by coaxing and 
cutting and contriving—his Christmas dinner would serve his family 
nearly through the week. The wines, for the little there was of them, 
were good; and one bottle especially, which the 'Squire kept at his side, 
and of which he sent each of us, his visiters, one glass, was excellent. 

The cloth had not been long removed, when Dribble, having finished 
his own bottle (and the rest of the decanters being nearly emptied), 
fell fast asleep—or pretended to do so. After some time he started up, 
and apologized for his rudeness in keeping us so long waitingfor coffer. 

This evening passed away in nearly the same lively style as the pre¬ 
ceding : the principal variation being the substitution of vingt-un for 
loo. When the clock struck ten, the ’Squire, with ineffable hospitality, 
said—“ If either of you gentlemen would like supper, pray say so—I 
don’t want any myself.” Supper being declined, “ Well, then, as you 
must be up early in the morning to start,” continued the ’Squire, “ sup¬ 
pose we go to bed. I feel uncommonly sleepy.” 

“ At 11 a.m. of the 26th,” the precise time which the ’Squire, iu his 
letter of invitation, had fixed for our departure, the carriage was an¬ 
nounced ; and within five minutes of this blessed moment we had passed 
the boundaries of the ’Squire’s domain. For some time wc rode on in 
silence. Worthington, who, evidently, was conscious that Ilia pet bear 
had not “ danced to the genteelest of tunes,” at length ventured (though 
more in the tone of a timid question than of a bold assertion) to say— 

“ We have—ahem!—we have passed a tolerably pleasant Christmas 
—on the whole .” 

Heartall, unable to resist this, burst into a hearty laugh; ami quoting 
the old sdng, exclaimed—“ Why, considering that—‘ Christmas comes 
but once a year.* ” • 

u And that would be exactly once too often,” said I, “ if one were to 
•be kidnapped, as I*have been, and inveigled down to share in, its cus¬ 
tomary festivities at Dribble Hall.” P*< 
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THE NYMPHS OP ANTIQUITY AND OF THE POETS. 

The nymphs of antiquity are the gentler powers of the earth, and 
therefore figured under the shape of beautiful femfiles. A large or vio¬ 
lent river had a god to it:—the nymph is ever gentle and sweet. The 
word signiifes a marriageable female. It is traced to a word signifying 
moisture; and all the nymphs, as a body, are said to have derived their 
origin from Neptune, or w ater—the first principle of all things. 

Every fountain, every wood, many a single tree, had a nymph to it. 
An ancient could not stir out of doors, if he was religious, without being 
conscious that he was surrounded with things supernatural; and thus 
his religion, though full of beautiful forms, was a different thing to him 
from what it is to us. The nymph was lovely and beneficent; she 
took care of her brook or her grove for the agriculturist, and he humbly 
assisted her in his turn and presented her with flowers: and yet a sight 
of her was supposed to occasion a particular species of madness, thence 
called Nympholepsy. A living writer,* wjio has a young heart, has 
founded a pastoral drama upon it. We are informed, by a native of the 
Ionian Isles,f that to this day a peasant there cannot be persuaded to 
venture out of his cottage at noon-day during the month of July, on 
account of the fairies whom he calls Aneraides, t. e. Nereides. The 
truth is, that in this instance as in that of the modern fairies, he who 
thought he beheld anything supernatural, was in a fair way of being 
delirious beforehand. 

It was otherwise with the great or the “ initiated.*’—Poets talked of 
seeing the nymphs and the gods too without any harm, not excepting 
Bacchus, the most awful vision of them alland multitudes of heroes 
were descended and received favours from enamoured Dryads and 
Naiads. The old poets have a favourite phrase to denote these con¬ 
descending amours.§ The use of the fiction was obvious; nor was it 
confined to the maternal side of ancient heraldry. There is a story of a 
girl, who, having been honoured with the attentions of the river Scaman- 
der, observed him one day standing in a crowd at a public festival; 
upon which the divinity was taken up and carried before the magistrate. 

We Bhall give a list of the principal nymphs and their names ; partly, 
because the genuine reader, who does not happen to be learned, will be 
glad of it, and partly on account of the beauty of the nomenclature. 
These were the Nereids, or nymphs of the sea, daughters of Nercus; 
Oreads, or nymphs of the mountains; Naiads, or nymphs of the 
streams; Dryads, or nymphs of the woods; and Hamadryads, or 
nymphs of trees by.themselves; nymphs who were born and died each 
with her particular tree. 

Those were the principal;—but we also hear of the Limnads or Lim- 


* See Amarynthus, or the Nympholept, by Mr. Horace Smith. 

FotcCiOj in his criticism in the Quarterly Review upon the“Narrative and 
rwnanhc Poem* 0 / the Italian s,” p. 614. 

J Cotpetto di Bacco ( Face of .Bacchus) is still an oath among the Italians. 

\ In the Homeric account of Venus’s amours with Anchisee, the goddess enjoins 
the hero, 5n case he is asked questions about their child, to say the* a, nymph was 
his mother; but on no account was be to dare to say It was Venus. 
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niads, nymphs of the lakes; Potameides, or nymphs of the rivers; 
Ephydriads, or nymphs of the fountains; Napeee, nymphs of the woody 
glens and meadows; and Mdliae, nymphs of the honey-making. 

But these specific appellations, we suppose, were given at will. 
There are furthermore the Bacchantes, or nymphs of Bacchus; the 
Hesperides, or daughters of Hesperus, 

*• Who sing about the Golden Tree f 
the nymphs who waited upon the deities in general; the celestial Syrens, 
who sat upon the spheres; and, some reckon among them, the Graces 
and the Muses. 

Aristophanes, in one of his plays, has introduced a chorus of clouds; 
and, though the singers appear to be the clouds themselves and not dei¬ 
ties conducting them, it seems remarkable that an incarnation of those 
fair and benignant travellers through heaven escaped the fertile imagi¬ 
nation of the Greeks. 

All these nymphs passed a happy and graceful life of mingled duty 
and pleasure, and evinced their benignity to mankind after their respec¬ 
tive fashions:—the Nereids in assisting men at sea, and allaying the 
billow’s; the Oreads in assisting hunters; the Naiads or Dryads in tak¬ 
ing care of the streams and woods; and so on of the rest. They danced 
and bathed, and made love and played among the treeB, and sat tying 
up their hair by the waters. As they were kind, they expected kindness, 
and were grateful for it. If their worshippers represented them as 
severe in their resentments, it was in punishment of what was thought 
impious; and there is always some, inconsistency in those personifica¬ 
tions of the natural reaction of error. 

Such was the life led by the nymphs of old, and such is the one they 
lead still, even in quarters where they would not be expected ; so native 
are they to the regions of poetry, that they willjlivide them with other 
mythologies rather than remove. It is as w r ell to keep the latter distinct, 
though our old poets, in the interior of tlicir philosophy, would have had 
much to say for uniting them. At all events, there they are all toge¬ 
ther in the pages of Spenser, as we shall presently see. Even Milton 
contrived not to let them go; and Camoens, like a right sailor, finds 
them in every port. 

We proceed to the different classes separately, and to touch upon 
what the poets have said of them. And, iu the first place, as personal 
matters are as.important to these as to other ladies, and the sea-nymphs 
got Neptune to send a whale against Queen Cassiopeia for pretending 
to be their equal in beauty, it is to be observed, as a caution to men at 
sea, that nobody must speak ill of green hair—such being the tresses of 
the Nereides. For our part, who arc great readers of the poets, we 
make no scruple to say that we can fancy green mossy locks well 
enough, provided there is a sweet face under them.. The painters have 
seldom ventured upon these anomalies; but the poets, whose especial 
business it is to have an universal sympathy, can fancy the sea-nymphs 
with their verdant locks and even in the midst of their faint-smelling 
and storm-echoing bowers, and love them no less. Good offices and a 
•robust power of erfjoyment make the Nereid beautiful. She grapples 
with the waves and flings aside her hair from her soused cheeks: and 
the poet i^ajlling to be a Triton for her sake. The most beautiful figure 
ever.maaeby the nymphs as a body, is by these very sisters, in the 
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Prometheus of ^Cschylus, where they come to console the stern demi¬ 
god in his sufferings. But as the scene is rather characteristic of them 
as cordial and pious females, than creatures of their particular class, it 
is here (with great unwillingness) omitted, A late admirable writer 
thought his contemporaries defective in imagination for not making the 
nymphs partake thoroughly of the nature of the element they lived in. 
He would have had a Dryad, for instance, as rugged and fantastic in 
’ her aspect as an old oak-tree, and divested of all human beauty. The 
ancients did not go so far as this. Beauty, in a human shape, was a 
sine qua non with those cultivators of physical grace, in their most 
supernatural fancies ; and the world have approved their taste,'and re¬ 
tained the charming population with which they filled the woods and 
waters: hut the poet, whenever he chooses, can still know how to make 
a “ difference discreet.” The Nereids lived in grottos on the sca-shore, 
as well as in bowers uuder water. They were fond of feeding the 
Halcyon ; and sported and revelled, says the. old poet, like so many joy¬ 
ous fish about the chariot of the sca-god. We are to Suppose them 
diving underneath it from one another, and careering about it as it ran ; 
splashing each other and their lovers with the sunny waters. Ben 
Jonson has painted them and their father hi a jovial line j— 

“ old Nereus and his fifty girls." 

Homer, Hesiod, and Spenser have given lists of their names. The 
list of the English poet seems the best, because, be has added descriptive 
epithets;—but these were unnecessary in the Greek, the names them¬ 
selves being descriptions. This reconciles us to the dry look of the 
lists in the Greek poet, and explains the apparent arbitrariness of those 
in the English one ; though even if the epithets of the latter had not 
been translations, or taken from other epithets bestowed upon them by 
his authorities, they would have had a good effect. They give a distinction 
to the individuals,—a*character, as they pass by to their faces and 
bearing. 

“ Swift Proto, mild Eucrate, Thetis faire, 

Soft Spio, sweet Eudore, Sao sad. 

Light Goto, wanton Glauce, and Galene glad; 

White-handed Eunica, proud Dynamene, 

Joyous Thalia, goodly Amphitrite, 

Lovely Fasithae, kind Eulimone, 

Light-footo Cymothoe, and sweet Melite ; 

Fairest Plierusa, Pliao lilly white,” &c. 

Among the rest are “ milk-white Galatea, large Lisiatiassa, stout Au- 
tonoe,— 

And, seeming still to smile, Glauconome; 

Fresh Alimeda, deckt with garland greene; 

Hvponoc, with salt-bedewed wrests ; 

Laoipedia, like the chrystal sheen e; 

Liagore, much praised for wise behests ; 

And Psamathe for her brbad snowy brests.” 

The intellectual and moral epithets do not seem so natural as the ma¬ 
terial ones. The old fathers of the setf are the philosophers of those 
M watery shades*,*' The nymphs are the dancing billows. 

. The'GoddfThe sea, 

Sophist and saga, from no Athenian grove, 

" Bat cogitation jnjbls. watery, shades.’ '—Hyperion,'6^ II, 
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In the hymn to Venus, above quoted, which is attributed to Homer, 
the mountain Hamadryads are represented as contending with the gods 
for the prize of dancing:— 

“ Nymphs that haunt the height 
Of hills, and breasts have of most deep receipt." 

Chapman's Translation. 

The favorite Greek beauty ( deep-bosom’d) of which our reverend old 
poet here contrives to express so profound, a sense by unloosening the 
compound epithet, was not in the way of their dancing, any more than 
the bosoms of the gypsies. 

“ The light Sileni mix in love with these, 

And, of all spies the prince, Argicides." 

Their lives have the same date with those 

“ Of odorous fir-trees and high-foreheaded oaks 

but their decease is gently managed; tinless, indeed, we are to fancy 
them partaking gradually of the decay; which is not likely, for the 
ancients never tell us of decrepid nymphs. 

“ The fair trees still before the fair nymphs die; 

The bole about ahem grows corrupt and dry 

and not till the boughs are fallen, do the lingering tenants 

“ Leave the lovely light." 

One of the speakers in Plutarch’s essay on the** Cessation of Oracles,” 
has undertaken to compute the life of a nymph ; which, by a process 
that would have been more satisfactory to Sir Kenelm Digby than to au 
oak-insurance office, he reckons at 9120 years. It is to be considered, 
however, as we have just noticed, that they looked young to the last. 
Spenser is the only poet that has ventured to speak of an “old nymph.’* 
He says that Proteus had one to keep his bower clean. 

“ There was his wonne ; ne living wight was secne, 

Save one old nymph, bight Panope, to keepe it cleane.” 

This is one of the liberties which lie takes sometimes, especially when 
his rhyme is burnt out, and he seems between sleep and waking. His 
Panope is very different from Milton’s t — 

“ The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters play'd." 

But these vagaries of Spenser do not hinder him from being a poet 
as elegant aa he is great. There is to be found in them even a germ of 
the old epic impartiality. Indeed none but a great poet, with a child¬ 
like simplicity, could venture upon them. We smile, but retain our 
respect; and are prepared to resume r 11 our admiration for the next 
thing he utters. 

In the Homeric hymn to Pan, for instance, the mountain-nymphs 
are described beautifully, as joining in with their songs, when they hear 
the pipe of the sylvan god. Yet wre see them to most advantage in the 
works of the great painters, an4 of Spenser himself, of whose cabinet 
pictures an account has been formerly given in this Magazine. Poussin 
or Raphael never pointed a set of nymphs more distinctly than our poet 
has done in his description of a bath of Diana,—a match for Titian’s. 
The natumLiCtion of Diana, gathering her drapery against her bosom, 
seen^uCopieaTrom some painting or piece of sculpture— 
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Soone her garments loose 
Upgath’ring, in her bosom she compriz'd. 

Well as she might, and to the goddesse rose , 

Whiles all her nympkes did like a garland her enclose. 

And the enclosure of her by her nymphs is from Ovid: but not the 
beautiful simile of the garland, nor the relish with which every word 
comes from the poet's pencil. We cannot pass by a couplet in the 
Latin poet^ without noticing it:— 

Fons sonat a dextra, tenui perlucidus unda, 

Margine gramineo patulos mcinctus hiatus. 

Metam. Lib. III., v. 161. 

which has been well turned by Sandys:— 

A bubbling spring, with streams as clear as glass 
Ran chiding by, inlaid with matted grass. 

In Ovid are the names of some of these Oreads. They are remark¬ 
able for their fairy-like appearance in English, and for being all derived 
from moisture; which would lead us to suppose that the idea of nymphs 
dancing on the mountains was suggested by the leaping of springs and 
torrents. The names are Crocale, Ncphele, Phiale, Hyale, Psecas, and 
Rhanis; that is to say, Pebble, Cloud, Phial, Glassy, Dew-drop, and 
Rain. Pebble is no exception. The philosophy that derived everything 
from water, was not likely to think sand and gravel the farthest off from 
their original. There is reason to suppose that the ancients took all 
clear-looking stones for a petrifaction of water. When we are told indeed, 
that “ this element is found in the driest of solid bodies, whatever he 
their description,” and that, “ a piece of hartshorn kept for forty years, 
and thereby become as hard and dry as metal (so that if struck against 
a flint it would give sparks of fire), upon being distilled, was found to 
yield an eighth part of its weight in water,” we begin to think that, in 
this, as in so many other instances, the ancient philosophers anticipated 
the discoveries of the moderns, and that experiment only establishes 
the profundity of their guesses. It is pTobalc that Akensicle has some¬ 
thing to this purpose in his hymn to the Naiads; but, as we have not 
the poem by us, and have as cold a recollection of it as of a morning 
in November, or one of old Patiope’s washing-days, we return to our 
sunnier haunt. According to the ancients, the Oreads invented honey; 
the nymph Melissa, who discovered it, giving her name to the bee. And 
they are said to have been the first suggestors of the impropriety of 
eating flesh, making use of this new and sweet argument of honey, to 
turn mankind from those evil courses of the table. 

The prettiest story told of the Naiads is their pulling Ilylas into the 
water; and Theocritus has related it in the most beautiful manner. 
The Argonauts, he tells us, had landed on the shores of the Propontis to 
sup. They busied themselves with their preparations; and Hylas was dis¬ 
patched to fetch water for Alcidee and Telamou, who were table-com¬ 
panions. The blooming boy accordingly took his way with his jug. See 
the passage in the thirteenth Idyl, v. 39, beginning 

T«£« Si X(ava* wtwuv. 

The English reader must be content with a versioii:— 

And straight he was aware 
Of Water in a hollow place, low down, ', , 

'Where the thick swara shone with blue celandine, * ’ 

And bright green maiden-hair, still dry in <L”v, 
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And parsley rich. And at that hour it chanced 
The nymphs unseen were dancing; in the fount,— 

The sleepless nymphs, reverenced of housing men;— 

Winning Eunlca; Malis, apple-elieek'd ; 

And, like a night-bedewed rose, Nychea. 

Down stepp'd the boy, in haste to give his um 
Its fill, and push'd it in the fount; when lo 1 
Fair hands were on him—fair, and very ftist; 

For all the gentle souls that haunted there • 

Were wrapt in love's sweet gathering tow'rds the boy; 

And so ho dropp'd within the darksome well,— 

Dropp’d like a star, that, on a summer eve, 

Slides in etherial beauty to the sea. 

These nymphs, however, arc rather the Ephydriads than the Naiads; 
that is to say, nymphs of the fountain or well-spring, and not of the 
river. Shakspeare has painted the faces of the Naiads in a very pleasing 
manner:— 

“ You nymphs call'd Naiads of the wandering brooks. 

With your sedge crowns, and ever harmless looks:'* 
but these were English Naiads, always gliding calmly through the mea¬ 
dows. • 

The Greek and Italian Naiads were equally benignant at heart, but, 
having torrents and dry summers to think of, their look was now and 
then a little more troubled. Virgil’s epithet, “ the white Naiad,” emi¬ 
nently belongs to this order of nymphs, the silver body of whose stream 
is seen glistering in the landscape; and he has made a pretty contrast 
of colour in the flowers he has given her to pluck. 

“ Tibi Candida Nais 

Pallentcs violas et summa papavera earpens." 

The white Naiad 

Pale violets plucks for thee, aud tops of poppies. 

The Nymph Aretlmsa was originally an Oread, whom Diana changed 
into a stream to help her to fly from the river god Alphcus. Alpheus, 
nothing hindered, turned the course of his river to pursue her. The 
nymph prayed again, and was conveyed under ground, but the god was 
still after her. She was hurried even under the sea, but he still pursued; 
when she rose again in the island of Sicily for breath, there he was 
beside her. We are left to suppose that his pertinacity prevailed; for 
whatever present was bestowed upon his waters in Arcady is said to 
have made its appearance in the Sicilian fountain. Among all the names 
to be found in poetry, perhaps there is not a more beautiful one than 
this of Arethusa j and it turns well into English. 

Hear Milton, who, speaking of Alpheus, says that he 
“ Stole under seas to meet his Arethuse.” 

The modem Sicilian name is Retusa, which, pronounced in the soft 
manner of the Italians, and with something of z in the s, (as we read 
the other,) is not destitute of the beauty of the original.* 

We were admiring, at this part of our article, that the ancients, among 
the less philosophical companions of their mythology, had not chosen 
sometimes to mingle the two species of Naiads and Dryads, considering 

* In Italy, among its strange union of things ancient and modern, we saw one 
day upon, a..mantel-piece the card of a Marqint de Refute. Thi^ was the designa¬ 
tion. Frsnchttnid, of the district in Sicily including the ancient fountain. He was 
t&e 'Marquis of Auchusa! 
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that trees have so much to do with moisture, and with the origin of 
streams. Out attention was drawn at the same moment to a passage in 
Ovid; where lie speaks of the Nymph Syrinx, a Naiad, aB being “ among 
the Hamadryads of Arcady.” Perhaps he only meant to say, that she 
lived among them, as a Naiad, for the reason just mentioned, might be 
supposed to do; but the turn of the words and custom of the language 
both seem in favour of the other supposition. Sandys, however, clearly 
takes the passage in the former sense. Ovid says,—“On the cold 
mountains of A ready, and among the Arcadian Hamadryads, there was 
u Naiad,” and according to his translator, she only lived amongst them. 
“ Then thus the god,” (Mercury who is singing and telling stories to 
Argus to get him to sleep)— 

“ Then thus the god his charmed cars inclines: 

Amongst Die Hamadryad Nonacrines, 

On cold Arcadian hills, for beauty famed, 

A Nais dwelt." * 

The Dryads and Hamadry ads are often confounded with one another; 
nor is the difference between them, when it is made, always justly dis¬ 
cerned. Menage tells of somebody, who, on being asked by a lady 
what the difference was between a Dryad and Hamadryad, said, the 
same as between an Archbishop and a Bishop. If every solitary tree had 
its Hamadryad, the woodman could not have approached it without im¬ 
piety. The truth is that, that as old trees of this kind became sanctified, 
either by the mere desire of keeping them alive, or by some votive cir¬ 
cumstances attached to them as objects of religion, they were gifted with 
the care of a nymph. She was, in consequence, to die when they did; 
and the sacrilegious peasant, while he was heaving his axe at the old 
trunk, would have to strike at the fair limbs which it enclosed. 

A story has come down to us in Apollonius of the vengeance that 
overtook criminals of this sort, and of dreadful denouncements against 
their posterity; which, however, were not inexpiable by a little worship 
and sacrifice. But the gratitude of the nymph, when her tree was 
preserved from destruction, and the preserver turned out otherwise not 
insensible, was boundless. Charon of Lampsacus, an old commentator 
ujion the writer just mentioned, tells us that, when Areas the son of 
Calisto was hunting, he met a nymph in the woods, who requested his 
aid for an old oak tree on the banks of a river, which the river was 
undermining. He rescued it from its threatened fate, and out of grati¬ 
tude the nymph bore him two children. In another story related by 
the same author, the hero was not so lucky. This person, whose name 
was Rhcecus, was applied to on a similar account; and having evinced 
a like humanity, showed a due taste in the first instance, when re¬ 
quested to ask his ieward. The nymph promised to meet him; add¬ 
ing, that she would send a bee to let him know the time. The bee 
came accordingly, but Rhcecus, who was occupied with a game of dice, 
was impatient at being interrupted, and hurt the wings of the little mes¬ 
senger in brushing him away. The nympu, offended at this' proof of 
the superficial nature of his feelings, not only would have nothing tp 
say to him, but deprived him of the use of his limbs, f 

* Tam dens, Arcadia gelidis in monthiis,” inquit, 

“ Inter Hamadryad** celeberima Nonacrinas 
Nais una fuit.” f »«. 

t We are obliged, as the historian of these Our fictitious ‘.With*, to A.k£e 
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It remains only to speak of the Bacchantes, the Ilesperidcs, and 
certain solitary nymphs who lived apart, and held a state like goddesses. 
The rest are not sufficiently identified with the class, or are too little 
distinguished from the former varieties, to need particular mention. 

The Bacchantes, or Nymphs of Bacchus, arc of a very different 
character from their sisters. They are equally remarkable for the 
turbulence of their movements, and the rigidness of their chastity; 
though as to the latter, *' Juvenal,” says an Italian Mythology, “ is of 
another opinion and Licophron gives the title of Bacchantes to 
dissolute women. How the followers of the god of wine came to be 
thought so austere we know not. The delicacy of the moral, if it 
existed, has escaped us. If it were meant to insinuate that a drunken 
female repelled everything amatory by the force of disgust, no case 
could be clearer: but ancient mythology abounds with the loves of 
wood-gods for these ladies, who on the other hand struggled plentifully 
to resist them. According to the authority just mentioned, Nonnas, a 
Greek author of the fifth century, who wrote a poem on Bacchus as big 
ns a tun. represents them as so jealous of their virgin honour, that they 
went to bed' with a live serpent round their waists, to guard against 
surprise. The perplexity in* this matter originated, perhaps, in the 
chastity that was expected from the ordained priestesses of Bacchus, 
who are often confounded with his nymphs. But so little had the nature 
of the latter to do with chastity, that those who undertook to represent 
them, gave rise to the greatest scandal that ever took place in the 
heathen world, and such as the Romans were obliged to suppress by a 
regular state interference. 

The Ilcsperides, so called because they were the grand-daughters 
(Milton says the daughters) of Hesperus, and otherwise Atlantides, or 
daughters of Atlas, were three nymphs, who were commissioned, in 
company with a dragon, to guard the tree from which Juno produced 
the golden apples that she gave to Jupiter on her marriage-day. The 
nymphs sang, and the dragon never slept; and so in the melancholy 
beauty of that charm the tree ever stood secure, and the apples “ hung 
amiable.” It was one of the labours of Hercules to undo this custody, 
and carry away the apples. The nymphs could only weep, while he 
killed the dragrfti. Various interpretations have been given to this 
story. Some say the apples meant sheep, from a word which signifies 
both; and that the sheep were called golden, because they w ere beauti¬ 
ful ; the common metaphorical sense of that epithet among the aucients. 
Others discover in it an allegory on one of the signs of the Zodiac, on 
the sin of Avarice, the discovery of a gold mine, &c. ; but we shall be 
forgetting the spirit of our subject for the letter. Milton, in his Comus, 
has touched upon the gardens of Hesperus, but not in his happiest 
manner. There is something in it too finical and perfumed. We have 
quoted the best line when making out our list of the nymphs. Lucan 
makes you feel the massiveness of the golden boughs, and has touched 
beautifully*on the rest: 

them iii all their circumstances; otherwise the lady might have stopped short 
yf giving Rhoecus a pafey. It is a remarkable instance of the natural dullness 
of Natalis Comes, (for which Scaliger gives him a knock,) that, in relating this 
story of Khoecus and the Nymph, he leaves off with her sending him the bee, 

* Dizionmuri^gui MitolOgia. .Art., “ Baccanti." * 
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Fuit aurea silva, 

Divitiis graves et fulvo germine rami; 

Virgineusque chorus, nitidi custodia luci, • 

Et nunquam somno damnatus lumina serpens.'* 

A golden grove it was, in a rich glade. 

Heavy with fruit that struck a burnish'd shade; 

A virgin choir the sacred treasure kept, 

And a sad serpent's eyes, that never slept. 

' Mention of the Hesperides is made in the Argonautics of Apollonius, 
■where the voyagers come upon the golden garden after Hercules had 
rifled it. The nymphs are observed lamenting over the slain dragon, 
but vanish at sight of the intruders. The latter, however, Orpheus 
being their spokesman, venture to implore them for water; and the 
nymphs, with the usual good nature of their race, indulge the petition. 
They become visible, each in a tree, and tell them that the dreadful 
stranger, who had been there, had stamped in a rage of thirst on the 
ground, and struck up a fountain. 

For uccounts of the manners and conversation of nymphs, the i v,nous 
reader may consult the sixth book of Spenser, Drayton’s “ Muses’ 
Elysium,” the “ Arcadia” of Sannazaro, CintioGiraldi’s Bylvan drama, 
entitled “ Eglc,” and the “ Kndyrnion ” of Keats; to which may be 
added the. bas-relief of ancient sculpture, and the works of the great 
painters. Eglc (brightness) is a celebrated name in nymphology ; so 
is Galatea (milky) and Ononc (winy). Cvdippe (Proudhorse) seems 
rather the name of a lady-centaur; but the Greeks were singularly fond 
of names compounded from horses. Best-horse, and Golden-horse, 
and Haste-horse were among their philosophers (Aristippus, Cluy sip- 
pus, and Spctisippus) ; and Horse-mistress and Horse-tamer among 
their ladies (Hipparchia and llippodamia). Of solitary nymphs, or 
rather such as lived apart, sometimes in state like goddesses, with 
nymphs of their own, the most celebrated are Circe, Calypso, and 
Egcria. The most beautiful mention of Egeria (the Watchful?) is in 
Milton’s Latin poems, at least to the best ot our recollection.—Sec his 
lines addressed to Salsilli, a Roman poet, on his sickness. We regret 
we have not time to indulge oiuselves in attempting a version of the 
passage. Circe (the Encirdcr) is clearly the original of the modern 
enchantress. 

“ Pale, wan, 

And tyrannizing was the lady's look,” 
says Keats, describing her. (IIow beautiful!) Calypso (the Secret, 
or Lying-hid) though no magician, was a nobler enchantress after her 
fashion, as we see in Homer. Boecacio, speaking of Circe, Calisto, and 
Clymene, says, that nymphs of their distinguished class were no other 
than young ladies, delicately brought up, and living in retirement,— 
“ thalamorum eoleotes umbras,”—cultivators of their boudoirs. Impres¬ 
sions, he says, of every sort, were easily made on creatures of this tender 
sort, as on things allied to the element of wat 'r; whereas, rustic women, 
labouring out of doors, aud exposed to* the sun, became “ hispid ” and 
case-hardened, and therefore deservedly lost the name of nymphs f. 

— . . f 

* Quoted by Wartou in liis Notes to Milton, 
f Sunt praterea, &c.— Genealogia Deorum , lib. vii. cap. 14. 
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England in 1835. By Frederick Von Raumer, Professor of History at 
tin* University of Berlin, Author of the History of the Hohenslaufen, 

. of the History of Europe, &e. &e. &c. 

Fkw books are calculated to make a stronger impression on the public 
" mind than the one before us, and seldom do we meet with one so deserving 
of a careful and impartial perusal. There is, and ought to be, a'laudable 
curiosity in every Englishman on the subject of ait enlightened foreigner’s 
opinion upon his country, and his statements of the reception he met with 
during his sojourn amongst us ; in order that he may, so far as he is able,' 
redeem our national faults, increase the sum of our national merits, and 
exercise upon the praise, or blame, before him that full examination which 
may lead to a just judgment. 

It appears that the Baron Von Raumer, whom we apprehend to bo as 
amiable as he is learned, (which is saying a great deal,) has been for many 
years deeply interested in this country, in consequence of that intimate 
knowledge of its history which bis researches have given him with refer 
cnee to ours and every othci country of Europe. To this he lias added an 
acquaintance^yith our literature, laws, and politics ; our party squabbles and 
our habitual complainings, together with all those better elements in ouv 
social composition which have hitherto preserved us in compact, and may 
hereafter increase our happiness and confirm our glory. 

The Baron himself is the most, liberal of all Conservatives and the most 
considerate of all Reformers, lie would not strike from the “Corinthian 
capital ” of polished society one chiselled leaflet, or injure one indentation on 
the Gothic pinnacles which time has consecrated, save where humanity, and 
we may add Christianity, demands the sacrifice. Considering his own 
king to he llie greatest and most successful of all reformers, and concluding 
that reform in the hands of royalty is a rare virtue, some persons may con¬ 
sider that lie applauds the King of Prussia loo often and too highly: but 
wo are not of this opinion 11 is hook is writteu for the Prussians, and, how¬ 
ever thankful we may he to Mrs. Austin for her excellent translation of it, 
we '-till *ee that the author had an undoubted right to give his own sove- 
nign and his own people the first cnimiderutiun in compiling it. 

By the -amo rule many will say there is more of political discussion 
than they desire in a book of travels; and readers in the country will cer¬ 
tainly object to tlic elaborate accounts of musical entertainments which Von 
Raumer never fails to give, hut it ought to be remembered that politics 
were inevitably the principal object of lus attention when not engaged at 
the State-paper Office ami the British Museum,—for where could he escape 
them in JH'J5?—and that music which is “the food of love” to other men, is 
necessary food to the soul of every German. 

Whatever might he his predilections, it is certain he has left nothing 
untouched. His first entree to “ Life in London ’’ was at a rout at Devon¬ 
shire-! louse, where his admiration of the beauty of our ladies was warmly 
oxeited; hut we think somewhat unluckily, as ho appears never to have 
seen beauty anywhere else. We are inclined to think few men could 
take a summer-day's journey through Regent-street and Oxford-street, 
stroll in the Temple Gardens, or take a turn in Somerset-House, and say 
“it is all biy-rcn.’’ 

But he has higher praise for our countrywomen ilian this, and the more 
valuable, in 'that so many travellefs (from Franco, at least) have denied it. 
He gives them the praise of dressing well, and of being not in the least re¬ 
served, but full of kindness and attention ; well informed on most subjects, 
and possessing the power of agreeable conversation on all. Neither our 
theatres, nor tl>e performers in them, by any means satisfy, much fess de¬ 
light lieapddnires Shakspcare, but by no means our repre- 

VOL. XL V Ilf ■'If. ClV’^CV. H 
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sentatives of his principal characters; alas I ho came too late for them. 
Our architecture is condemned as usual: he inquires “ where is one to seek 
the school of architecture in which the man studied who is now constructing 
those strangest of buildings at Charing Cross ? Vicenza, within her narrow 
walls, contains a greater number of beautiful and stately palaces, than are to 
be found in all gigantic London.” 

How long must this reproach be cast upon us, the most wealthy, the most 
enterprising of all people ? A people who traverse all countries, purchase 
the produce of all lands, look back through ages of renown, and forward to 
stable and extending empire ?—But we have no time to lament or descant on 
this prolific subject; our architects are now bringing themselves before the 
bar of the public—lei them see to it. 

With Windsor Castle, however, we find our author positively charmed— 
it was to him the poetry of history, and the realization of Shakspeare’s day¬ 
dreams. Nor had he less reason to be pleased with the Queen, whom lie 
admires ami defends. His observations on routs, or “squeezes,” with the 
system of turning night into day, and day into night, assembling the great 
and the fair of the land, and in such numbers that they at? perforce “ sans 
seats, sans air, sans food, sans speech, sans everything,” are in our opinion 
excellent. “ It is a strange system of tyranny and slavery” when • *< man 
can induce hundreds to hunger and thirst, to toil and sweat, to be pushed 
and elbowed, to stand instead of sit, to sigh instead of speak, and, at the 
closo of all, to return thanks for the honour of the torment.” 

The “ trivial fond records” of routs, operas, and dinners, in these letters, 
are only occasional desserts to the more solid fare offered by investigations of 
the utmost importance on all civil and military matters, intermixed with 
tables and documents, which prove unwearied research, habitual examina¬ 
tion, and a diligence which arises from knowledge, as well as leads to its 
increase. This attention to “ the weightier matters of existence" is agree¬ 
ably intermingled with lighter reading, or we should be compelled to pro¬ 
nounce it lit only for statesmen, notwithstanding its praise of their wives; 
but wlieu, in pursuance of his plan, the Baron proceeds 1o make a tour to 
Scotland, and thence to Ireland, there is in his melancholy but faithful de¬ 
scription of the children of that sod, in their misery, ignorance, and utter 
degradation, a burst of genuine feeling, which renders us fully aware that the 
erudite historian, the learned antiquarian, is “ a man of like passions with 
ourselves,” and, whether right or wrong in his opinions, is decidedly upright 
in his desires, compassionate and generous in his feelings towards the most 
mismanaged and pitiable of all li .unan beings. 

“ My mind, 1 ’ says lie, when in the picturesque county of Killarney, “ is 
filled with one thought—I can entertain no other—it is that of the inexpres¬ 
sible wretchedness of so many thousands. In England, 1 looked in vam for 
misery'; hero, no words can express the frightful truth which everywhere 
meets the eye. To form an idea of it you must see these houses—not houses, 
hut huts—not huts, but hovels, mostly without windows or apertures: the 
same entrance, the same narrow space for men and hogs : the latter, lively, 
sleek, and well fed; the former, covered with rags, or rather hung with the 
fragments of rags, in a manner which it is impossible to conceive.”—No 
wonder, after such descriptions as these, vve find the traveller exclaim, 
“ Thrice happy Prussia! with its free-proprietary peasantry, its agricul¬ 
tural nobles, its contented and tolerant clergy, and its well-educated youth." 

Notwithstanding our admiration of his honest indignation and warm com¬ 
passion as awakened by Ireland, we yet,caunoi, see the justice of giving to 
every Irishman the land he now holds as tenant, whatever may be the sins 
of the absentee: a wholesale robbery of this nature would not ho calculated 
to increase the happiness of those for whom such a violation of right was 
effected, any more than the respectability of the Government capable of 
setting such an example to mankind. 

Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham ar^iiuXy^-ied in 'tiiw'ork; 
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and Edinburgh is extolled not only for the tine localities of its situation, but 
for those architectural improvements in which London is deemed deficient. 
Glasgow also obtains due praise; and everywhere the hospitality, active 
kindness, and agreeable manners of the persons to whom he is introduced 
are dilated upon. It is evident that, in the eyes of this no less honest than 
learned German, we are not looked upon as the cold, reserved, and selfish 
race it has been the pleasure of our Continental neighbours to depict us. 
Of our faults in law and custom, he speaks freely but candidly ; of our com¬ 
mercial greatness, mechanical improvements, persevering industry, and 
well-applied wealth, he gives most admirable and .. ucouraging accounts; 
but so far as he touches upon our progress in the fine arts and the public 
buildings, his language is rather condemnatory than discriminating. It is 
rather remarkable that he does not mention the bridges, save London, 
Southwark, and the iron one at Hammersmith; and when we remember 
how many and how superb are the noble edifices that now “ span the 
Thames,” we cannot help considering this omission as a great oversight. 
Ten such bridges as we boast in the metropolis and its immediate vicinity 
are as much unrivalled by any other capital in that particular, as the exten¬ 
sion, wealth, and commerce, to which he frequently adverts. The view from 
London Bridge he terms unequalled. 

M. Von Rnumcr is a member of the Protestant church, and never does 
ho in the slightest degree slirkik from the open avowal of Christianity, and 
that form of it to which he is attached ; nevertheless he is extremely liberal 
towards the Catholics, and appears fully persuaded that if the Irish Church 
received due consideration and kiudly treatment, the happiest effects might 
follow. We apprehend it requires a much longer residence with that ill- 
directed people, and a greater intimacy with their character than it was 
possible for the writer to obtain, to know how to manage a question so diffi¬ 
cult. Ignorance and violence go hand in hand, and when a blind priest¬ 
hood ave the leaders of a blind people, no wonder both fall into a ditch from 
which it is difficult to extricate them, and in which it is impossible to purify 
them ; and it is not too much to say that nine out of ten priests are utterly 
unqualified for their duties. Surely, if beneficence could soften the evils 
which oppress the Irish ; if kindness could awaken industry and encourage 
exertion ; if praise could stimulate, and reward excite them, all ought to be 
exerted, both publicly and privately, in order to ameliorate their lot, and raise 
them to the rank of human beings. Were this effected, we may expect 
far more; since, both physically and mentally, where shall we find a people 
of equal capabilities? 

But “ shadows, clouds, and darkness,'’ rest on the island which ought to 
be “ a gem of the oeeau, a pearl of the seaand for some time to come 
Ireland must remain a land of wishes, rather than hopes, of many anxieties 
and few expectations. 

We must conclude this very imperfect notice of a work entitled to a much 
fuller examination, (and one, in fact, beyond our plan to embrace,) with a 
hearty recommendation of its contents; and, although we would rather not 
have been told, that our great sculptor Chantrey was inferior to German 
artists—that St. Paul's was a puntanized prosaic imitation of St. Peter's— 
that our celebrated landseape-painter is too much a nebulist —and that 
beauty is an “ aristocratic prhilege in England," we yet sincerely thank him 
for a most valuable work, and for praise judiciously given on many material 
points. For the rest we are of course inclined to say, like the Archbishop 
to Gil Bias, “ Adieu, my friend— J. wish you a better judgment." 

A Twelvemonth’s Campaign with Zumalacarrcgui. 2 Vols. 

This hook is anything hut political. The writer is, of course, a partisan of 
Don Carlos; but he writes less in a snirit of party than can bo easily believed 
possible^Sv-i^§. anot her jr are and striking merit—he keeps himself in the 
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background, makes light of his own exploits, and is more free from the vice 
of egotism than any one with whom we have ever made acquaintance, who 
describes events in which he himself acted a prominent part. Captain Hen- 
ningsen is, we have no doubt, a brave soldier; and he could not have spent 
a year with Zumalacarregui without sharing in many hair-breadth scapes, 
and performing many daring actions; yet both are hinted at rather than 
described. At the present moment, the work comes very opportunely. We 
have been grievously deceived in England as to the real state and true posi¬ 
tions of ths rival combatants in Spain—combatants we suppose we must call 
them; hut the conduct of both has been more like that of tigers than of men. 
Captain Henuingsen clearly shows that while both arc butchers, the butchery 
was retaliation and therefore partially redeemed on the part of Don Carlos. 
The ruffian Mina was indeed the first to shoot, coolly and deliberately, an 
aged woman—and the “Liberal’’ is therefore execrated in Europe; hut 
almost from the commencement of the struggle, prisoners were looked 'upon 
as encumbrances, and put to death in cold blood. The whole system of 
warfare in the Basque provinces has been, indeed, disgraceful to humanity. 
The hired hand of Englishmen who are now aiding the Queen have pro¬ 
duced little effect upon the atrocious nature of the contest:—the most 
horrible ot all the acts have been perpetrated since their services wort pur¬ 
chased, and since a treaty to prevent butchery was signed by both parlies. 
The opinion of Captain Henningsen is, that ( in the end Don Cailos must 
triumph—-although the time may be yet distant; and that until he does so, 
the rest of Europe will he continually shocked, by recording similar atrocities 
to those which have been so frequently perpetrated. The most interesting 
parts of the work are thosw which relate to Zumalacarregui—a man of sin¬ 
gular energy, of large mind, and of daring character; one, indeed, wonder¬ 
fully suited to the circumstances of his time and country. Had he lived, a 
direct interference on tlio part of England would hove been as unavailable 
as the indirect interference, which has been like the mountain that brought 
forth a mouse. To us it matters, after all, very little who succeeds in 
ruling Spain whether the bigot Carlos or tlie abandoned Queen hold a 
debased people in subjection. Those who deserve freedom will soon be free. 
If Spaniards like Carlos belter than Christina, let them ha\e him and wel¬ 
come : we should consider a single drop of good English blood too large a 
price to pay for the Crown that is to bo won by either. Whether -as a suc¬ 
cinct and satisfactory statement of the progress of the struggle from infancy 
to comparative manhood, or as an interesting account of “ battles, sieges, 
fortunes, the hook of Captain Hoimingsen will be read with avidity, and 
deserve most careful consideration. 


A Tour round Ireland in 1835. By John Barrow, Esq. 

It is always a subject of sincere regret to us when an intelligent and 
amiable traveller passes either rapidly or carelessly through any country 
particularly through one where his judgment and opinion would be of 
intrinsic value. Mr. Barrow s kind disposition and good temper make him 
always a most pleasing companion; there is a mingling of observation and 
reflection in all ho writes, which is rather uncommon in the records of modem 
travellers, who are more prone to sre than to think. And we have no hesi- 
tation in declaring that a longer residence, and a more enlarged volume 

would have added greatly to our stock of information as to the real state of 
Ireland. 

In his preface, Mr. Barrow says that" the object of his visit was to see as 
much of the oft-proclaimed physical beaftties—the surpassing verdure of 
surface and fertility of the soil—the lakes and mountains—the cultivated and 
embellished landscapes of * The Emerald Isle,’ as a limited period would 
afford the means of doing; at the same time, to lake a passing glance at the 

general and external appearance arid condition of the great jnass of the 
population," ® 
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This “ passing glance” at the Irish population has led Mr. Barrow to the 
conclusion which every sensible traveller must arrive at; and although he 
has not expressed that conclusion in words , the feeling pervades every 
sentence—namely, that the sufferings of Ireland are as much to he attri¬ 
buted to mismanagement ns to poverty-one dostroys the mind, and the 
other the body of the inhabitants of this beautiful land; and if, by any 
chance, an escape is managed from Charybdis, the unfortunate is sacrificed 
on Scylla. 

Mr. Barrow was much pleased with the favourable appearance of tho 
people in the neighbourhood of Belfast, where he describes them as “ cheer¬ 
ful, well-behaved, well-clothedthough, in the next Chapter, we find a 
“ disturbance" recorded, which he marks as “ unusual;" —unusual in the 
district, not the country, certainly ; as it was a disturbance between Orange¬ 
men and the United Party, touching a green arch and an Orange arch 
erected by tho opposite factions. After our traveller had passed his third 
Chapter, we suspect he learned better than to call a “ disturbance ” 
“ unusual." 

Mr. Barrow docs not, like many, disclaim political bias at the commence¬ 
ment of Iris book, and then plunge knee-deep into politics; he confesses that 
he has, as every man ought to have, his own political opinions,—but he 
curbs them, and keeps ihcm within hounds, with an earnestness and pro¬ 
priety which many of tho tourists in both countries would do well to imitate 1 
To those who have never visited Ireland this volume will bo full of interest; 
but those who Know the locale of the sea-side counties will complain, that 
Mr. Barrow has not done them ju.-ticc: for instance, when lie arrived at 
Waterford, instead of cutting across the inland portion of the country to 
Wexford, if his object was to make a sea-side tour, he should have gone 
down the Waterford river to Duncannon, for a place of considerable note in 
Irish history—visited Strongbow’s famous encampment at Bag-and'Bun— 
observed wliat good the resident gentry have effected in the pretty sea-side 
villages of Feathard and Baunow—crossed the well-cultivated baronies of 
Forth and Bargy—seen tho magnificent \iew from tho Mountain of Forth— 
and visited the school and improvements which reflect so much honour on 
the proprietor of Jolnistmvn Castle. Mr. Barrow’s generous nature would 
have rejoiced at the good really done upon that splendid estate—the immen¬ 
sity of capital expended—the hundieds employed—the many educated— 
Catholic and Protestant children reading from the same books, studying and 
playing together ! We regret Mr. Barrow did not make this additional tour, 
because, having done so ourselves, we can testify as to the advantages all 
communities, whether religious or political, must derive from the system so 
persei cringly pursued upon the domain we have alluded to. The Catholic 
children in the school we have mentioned go home at three o'clock, and the 
Bible (that stumbling-block to the Homans !) is read at four. We wish such 
an arrangement was made at all the mined schools throughout the kingdom ; 
and we wish Mr. Barrow had here witnessed its beneficial effects. His book 
cannot fail to be generally read, and the more publicity given to such exer¬ 
tions the better we all know that ten will follow an example, when per¬ 
haps only three would listen to a precept. 

t The chapter on Connamara—the wild and lawless district over w’hich 
Colonel Martin of humane memory ruled so many years—is novel and 
amusing; and, indeed, the brevity of the volume is the only fault, after all 
our pains-taking for the purpose, that wc can really find. 

We had forgotten almost to notice some very spirited etchings by Mr. 
M'Clise, which add to the value of the volume. They are, like everything 
he does, replete with life and vigour—caricatured most certainly', and yet 
, most truly. If that same caricaturing goes on improving as it has done 
lately, we would recommend forthwith that it establish a R. A. of its 
own, and then, most certainly, either Mr. M‘Clise or Mr. H. B, would be 
elected^vjniu'-nt! Alas ! the whole community has an “ inkling"* that way, 
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either with pen, pencil, or tongue ; then why not give it " a local habitation 
and a name ?” Lca\ ing this, however, for the consideration of those whom 
it may concern, we < oncludc with a sincere wish that Mr. Barrow lyay soon 
again make another journey. 

Rogers’s Life of John Howe, M. A. 

At all times, and und«*r any circumstances, tho life of a divine so generally 
known and -so extensively popular as John Howe might be expected to 
excite an jnlerest in proportion to the almost universal diffusion of his 
writi ii irs. Personally connected, during one of the most important periods 
of British history, with many of those whose names are indelibly fixed in 
our recollection ns the great leaders in the series of political convulsions and 
momentous changes which so remarkably distinguished Ins times, and 
himself no menu guide of popular opinion, through a long course of years 
distinguished for a general prevalence of originality of thought, and specu¬ 
lation on subjects connected with the weightiest interests of man, it will at 
once In; perceived that lus life was not likely to be one of a monotonous and 
midi versified character; but when it is also known that under every change 
of foitune, and in every capacity in which he was engaged, the Christian 
character so beautifully pourtrayed in the Living Temple was st >: c|ly and 
uninterruptedly maintained by its author; that the same unblemished 
integrity and earnest devotedness, the same heavenly-mindedness and spirit 
of peace, were displayed in all the actions of Howe through tho vicissitudes 
of prosperous as well as of adverse fortune, through good report as well as 
evil, it would bo diillcult to mention a character more w'orthy, as well from 
its intrinsic excellence as from the varied circumstances by which its moral 
and intellectual worth was developed, of forming the careful study of all 
who are aware that one of the best means of promoting personal religion is 
to contemplate itseftWts upon the walk and conversation oi others. The 
devotion of Iloue was free from the conventional absurdities by which much 
even of the genuine piety of his time was disfigured; his charity was of far 
too catholic a nature to be weakened by the petty distinctions of sect or 
party; and his intellectual greatness too familiarly connected with the con¬ 
templation of things above, to descend to the style of impure and acri¬ 
monious insult with which the controversial writings of bis day abounded, 
and of which the pages of his contemporary Milton himself afford so many 
revolting examples. Thus much for the natural advantages which such a 
subject as the life of IIowo piesents. The present volume derives an in¬ 
creased value from two additioi il circumstances. As one of these, we must 
consider the very seasonable juncture at which it makes its appearance. If 
any thing could be likely to diffuse a more general spirit of chanty among 
Christians of all denominations, such a result might be expected from the 
circulation of the memoirs of an individual, who in so remarkable a degree 
united an unshaken devotion to principles adopted upon unbiassed conviction 
to a tone of conciliation and tenderness for the opinions of others, as rare 
.as they are meritorious. v\t a time when the feelings of men have been 
excited to an unusual degree of bitterness by mutual recrimination, and 
when the old contest, decided by the sword in a less civilized age, has sup¬ 
plied the gall of an almost equal enmity to the pens of writers of both 
parties, it is like the sudden transition from darkness to light, to turn to 
such a model of calm and equable benevoleuco, of patience under oppression 
and moderation in success, and to the contemplation of a disposition which 
seems to have been intended to illustrate th apostolic definition of the first 
of Christian graces to the letter. The second recommendation which will 
tend materially to raise the life of Howe in the estimation of its readers is 
the circumstance of its having fallen into the hands'of an author so well 
qualified to do it justice, and who, in the arrangement of his materials and 
tho originality and power of his remarks, has left little for the most fastidious 
to desire. Mr. Rogers’s name is not unknown to the pqfelio)«*nd it is 
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, therefore less necessary to dwell on capabilities which have been often suc¬ 
cessfully manifested. As a biographer, he is distinguished by a style at 
once forcible and elegant, often rising to eloquence, and never destitute of 
the impYess of a strong and well-cultivated mind. He is possessed moreover 
of a singular aptitude at illustration, inferior only to the sterling sense and 
sound discrimination by which it is accompanied. As specimens particu¬ 
larly indicative of his talents, we would instance the introductory and closing 
chapters of his work, the latter of which contains a masterly analysis of the 
mind and character of Howe, and a dissertation upon his works in general, 
which we must consider one of the ablest pieces of criticism it lfiis been onr 
good fortune to encounter. We regret that on ! imits do not allow of our 
dwelling more particularly on Mr. Rogers’s observations with respect to the 
Act of Uniformity, and one or two topics of equal importance, which are 
treated with his usual candour and philosophic acuteness; but the space to 
which we are confined will not allow of our bearing a more extended testi¬ 
mony to the merits of a work, from which the divine may derive both 
instruction aud encouragement m his labours, the man of letters the satis¬ 
faction of contemplating a mind of no ordinary power skilfully exhibited 
with its various capacities and endowments, and pious readers of all classes 
the benefit of an example, to which, w hether as instancing soundness of 
faith, consistency of practice, or an application of the highest abilities to the 
worthiest purpose, he may again and again recur with feelings of increased 
delight and satisfaction. m 

Lowenstcin, King of the Forests. A Tale. By Jane Roberts. 2 vols. 

The great charm of this work is its simplicity. The fair writer, in pre¬ 
senting us with a new Utopia, lias led its through the quietudes of sylvan 
scenery, where we can meditalc and philosophize, like the recluse of Ardennes, 
on the tumultuous follies of the bustling world beyond. But though 
delighting onh in the sweet and touching portraitures of unambitious men, 
avoiding greatness, and content with being good, the work affords some 
proofs of tlic powers to delineate temperaments of a more st irring and aspiring 
nature. The yearning after the turmoils and struggles of active life, mani¬ 
fested by the youth who lias been transplanted to the forests, and the 
recollections of a scene of beautiful tranquillity which prompts the return of 
him who has been conveyed in childhood from the peaceful seclusion of Ins 
early home, are well imagined and described. There is. apparently, an un¬ 
willingness on the pari of the author to quit the green labyrinths which she 
has so poetically described; or wo think she would have given a third volume, 
in which the contrasting dispositions of the two heirs might have been 
brought into action. However, .is it is, those who are either weary of, or have 
no taste for the ovev-wrouglit excitement which has been the sin of many 
modern works, will enjoy an hour of pleasant calm in the perusal of these 
agreeable volumes. 

Rhymes from Italy. 

The Polish Struggle. By M. C. Kennedy. 

Songs of the Alhambra. By Miss Smith. 

Antonio Foscarini, an Historical Drama. 

The Kingstonian Poems. 

When we have said that much humour and shrewdness of observation, 
and a lively power of satire, generally qualified by good nature, will be found 
by the renders of 41 Rhymes from Italy" to accompany verses of a somewhat 
rambling, yet generally umusipg character, we shall have extended our 
criticism to about as great a length as the subject demands. Mr. Kennedy’s 
“ Polish Struggle* is an indignant invective against the Autocrat of all the 
Iiussias, and an eloquent eulogy on the patriotism of Poland during the 
last contest with its gigantic oppressor. The language of highly-excited 
feeling w ill always be poetical, and Mr, Kennedy seems to have bent his 

A ^ I f* 
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whole heart and soul to his task. His versification is generally energetic, 
and his power of vehement declamation and forcible appeal to the feelings 
of his readers very considerable. The poems of Miss Smith are of a very 
different character, and are distinguished for feminine grace and delicacy. 
Her Songs of the Alhambra” we consider inferior to the other pieces con¬ 
tained in the volume. There is not sufficient local character about the 
former, but the latter are replete with a gentle yet deep feeling, which few 
will be unable to appreciate. 

The author of “ Antonio Foscanni'* has succeeded in producing an inte¬ 
resting drama. The plot is founded on an incident in the history of Venice, 
anil several scenes are marked by much pathos. Perhaps on the whole the 
action is too rapid, and the effects of the dialogues rather greater than might 
be expected from their brevity. 

The author of the “ Kingstonian Poems” has utterly mistaken his voca¬ 
tion. We would advise him, with all convenient haste, to relinquish studies 
for which lie is palpably unfit, and to desist from wasting his time upon 
verse which is as near an approximation to doggerel as any reasonable 
jierson could desire to see. What indeed could be expected from a collection 
of poems of which the author boasts of completing some ninety in fifteen 
days ? The appearance of such books is an iusult to the good sense of tlio 
public. 

Flora Metropolitana. 

The advantages, both to mind and body, “attendant upon the study of 
Botany are too generally appreciated to render any remarks upon its utility 
necessary m noticing a work which has for its object the diffusion of infor¬ 
mation of much practical use to the students of that fascinating science. 
Its contents ave the results of numerous excursions made by the 'author 
and his friends to different spots within thirty miles of the metropolis, and 
contain various distinct localities of most of the plants to he found in Surrey 
and Kent, with some parts of Essex and Hertfordshire. Furnished with 
this guide, the botanist will at once discover what he is likely to meet with 
in any determined route, and will often be agreeably surprised at finding 
plants within his reach, with the existence of which, in the neighbourhood 
he may be investigating, he was previously unacquainted. Indeed the 
scientific reader, we imagine, will not fail to be surprised at the number of 
species which a comparatively limited space is thus found to afford; and he 
uill probably be spared, by Mr. Cooper's labours, many a long walk lor spe¬ 
cimens licquently obtainable at his own threshold. Wo can bear personal 
testimony to the accuracy with which the Flora of several interesting spots 
lias been compiled, and in a second edition we hope the author will he sup¬ 
plied with that of many more, which, for the want of a sufficiently extensive 
co-operation, he has been compelled to omit. We should be glad, moreover, 
if Mr. Cooper, in an enlarged form of his work, would give the old names of 
several species, the modern appellations of which are unknown to many bo¬ 
tanists of the Linnsean school. We can give our best recommendation to 
his volume, as almost indispensable to the library of the man of practical 
science. A list of land and fresli-water shells to he found in the vicinity of 
the metropolis is appended to the work. 

The Works of William Cowper; with a Life of the Author. By 
Robert Southey, LL.D. &c. Vo], III. 

This volume finishes the life of Cowper; it is one of the most interesting 
and instructive biographies in ihe language; the ..tyle in which it is written is 
clear and comprehensive, and purely ” English ” as tltfe compositions of the 
amiable and excellent poet always arc. We have already observed that Dr. 
Southey was admirably qualified to discharge a task which presented ** 
more than ordinary difficulties: he understood the character of Cowper; 
few, if aiiy, have ever done so before him. Southey is hiposelfa poet, 
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a poet of high and acknowledged genius; and, if wo mistake not, his 
mind is near akin to that of the elegant, upright, but sensitive author 
of “ The Task.” Both have shown a disposition to retire from the busy 
world, longing for that “ contiguity of shade,” where peace and con¬ 
tentment are most easily found, and both have laboured in solitude to 
benefit mankind. In Southey, however, the “ elements ” are more hap¬ 
pily “ mixeda little more or a little less would have made Cowper what 
Southey is—happy as well as great. The work should be in all libraries, 
small as well as large; for the former it is not too costly, and of tjic latter it 
is in every way worthy. It will delight as well as instruct. It may be pe¬ 
rused for amusement, that best amusement which is derived from acquaint¬ 
ance with the words and ways of our” worthies," as well as for information. 
The prints which illustrate this volume are exceedingly beautiful. They are 
engraved by Goodall from designs from the pencil of Harvey. 

The Chinese: a General Description of China and its Inhabitants. By 
J. F. Davis, Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols. 

An Historical and Descriptive Account of China. 2 vols. 

It is singular that two works relative to China should have issued from 
the press within a month of each other. “ The Account of China " forms 
part of the “ Edinburgh Cabinet Library; " and is worthy of a series which 
lias heretofore maintained a wiry high character. The compilation is from 
the pens of several eminent writers; they have judiciously selected the more 
useful and interesting details of various travellers, and have produced a work, 
the accuracy of which may be relied on, upon all material points. In value 
and importance, however, it must yield to that of Mr. Davis, who has been for 
above twenty years a resident in the countvy he describes, and where he held 
a high official situation :—to his own practical experience in all matters re¬ 
lating to the empire, he has added much from other travellers ; and has 
supplied us with that which we have long greatly needed—a perfect picture 
of its condition, its laws, its customs, its people, its cities, and explained in a 
manner the most clear and satisfactory the relations which subsist between 
it and England, with the safest modes of rendering them amicable and ad¬ 
vantageous to both. 

Sketches by “Boz;” illustrative of Every-Day Life and Every-Day 

People. Two vols. 

“Boz *’ is a very pleasant fellow:—“ a keen observer," and a wit. He 
tells a story admirably; always gives it a point, and usually a moral; and 
though he is severe enough, his satire is general, and not personal. His 
characters are, indeed, for the most part drawn from the classes among which 
pretenders are found; and such he puts down, not very roughly, but very 
effectually. His tales are among the pleasantest that have been given to the 
public since Fielding and Smollett wrote fur immortality. We should be 
glad to have some of bis compositions to criticize in MS. 

The Architectural Magazine. 

We are glad to find that the art of architecture has sufficiently improved 
in England to warrant the appearance of a periodical entirely devoted to its 
interests. A better means could not be adopted for heightening the charac¬ 
ter of a stpdy, which has till latterly been neglected in this country, to a 
degree singularly disproportionate, in comparison with the other fine arts. 
The present Number contains several valuable articles on architectural sub¬ 
jects, and seems in e\cry way adapted to the end proposed. 
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The Anther of “ Pelham.”-The udmlrers 
(and who lire not so) of this distinguished 
writer will be pleased to learn that his cele¬ 
brated Noeel of “ Dcvereux” is to succeed 
Mr. Lister’s •’ Granby,” and form tlie next vo- 
luntenf that cheap and popular publication— 
Colburn's Modern Novelists. And the next 
number of tbe new weekly Issue of the same 
work will commence Lady Morgan's celebrated 
Irish National Tide. “O’Doiuiel,” which will 
be completed in five parts, with a portrait of 
the authoress, and a vignette, beautifully en- 
emvid, by the h'lmiens. 

Mr. Henson Hill has a Work in the Press 
which will appear in the course of the piesent 
inonih, called “ Recollections of an Artillery- 
Ofli. er, including Scenes in Ireland, America, 
Kin riders, and France.” 

Admiral Napier’s Account of the War in 
Portugal will shortly be published. 

Captain Basil Hall is about to put iorth a 
Woilc entitled *' fechosa 1 Iain field j a Winter in 
Lower Styria.” 

A new Fiction, by Allan Cunningham, will 
be shuitly published, to he entitled “ Lord 
Roldan." 

T'he Author of "The National History of En- 
thusi.wm 1 ’annouin.es ‘‘The Physical Theory 
of another Life ” 

Mr. Klttuer.Klattowsl.i is engaged on a vo¬ 
lume of Progressive Exercises for writing 
Germmi, as a supplement to his German 
Manual for Self-tuition. 

The Rev. J. K. Majoi, Head Master of King’s 
College School, Loudon, will shortly publish 
“ A Guide to the Reading of the Greek Tinge- 
diarist containing an account of the Origin 
and Progress of Tragedy," Ac. 

A complete Latin English and Englisli-Lalin 
Dictionary ior Schools, by the Rev. l)r. Nib- 
lock, will appear in July. 

Mr. J H. Fieldin'; has iu the press a second 
edition of his Synopsis of Practical Prospec¬ 
tive, Lineal and Aerial. 

Neatly realty. Memorials of Mrs. Remans, 
with Illustrations of her Literary Character, 
from her Private Correspondence. Ly H f, 
Choi ley. Esq 

The Second and concluding volume of the 
Life and Times of William III. King of Eng¬ 
land, and Stiidtholdcr of Holland. By the lion. 
Arthur Trevor, M.P. M.A. F.A.s. &c., is just 
ready. 

NEW WORKS IN THE PlthSE. 

History of Brazil, fro. 1 the arrival of the 
Royal Family of Port>i t ;..l, in 1831, until the 
abdication of Don Pedro. 

The Church and the Clergv. Ily u Friend 
to the Church, and an Enemy (u Hypocrisy. 

The Prlnciptes of Perspective, and their ap¬ 
plication to Drawing from Nature, fumiliarly 
explained and illustrated. By Win. Rider. 

Select Sermons by the elder Divines, being 
choice Specimens of Sermon Literature Iu the 
seventeenth and eighteenth Centuries. 

A Voyage to St. Petersburgh. By Francis 
Coghlan. 


The Flora Domestics, or History Of Medicinal 
Plants, Indigenous to Great Britain, Illustrated 
by numerous coloured Plates. By Benjamin 
H. Burton, F.L.8. 

A Reprint of Bishop Coverilnle’s Bible, the 
first complete English Bible, 1535. 

A collected Edition of the Poetical Works of 
James Montgomery, 3 vols. small Svo. 

The Statesman. By Henry Taylor, Esq., 
Author of” Philip Van Arteveldo.” 

An Abridgment of Dr. Butler’s Ancient and 
Modern Ueoginphy. By Miss M. Cunningham. 

A Thud and concluding Volume of Sharon 
Turner’s Sacred History of the World. 

On Female Improvement. By Mrs. John 
Sandford. 

Essays on the Principles of Charitable In¬ 
stitutions. 

De Wyrhalc; a Tale wi Dean Forest. By P. 
J. Duc.irel, Esq. 

Researches, Anlediluvinn, Petri., "hal, and 
Historical. By Thomas Clarkson, M.A. 

The Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon. By 
T. II. leister. Esq., Author of “ Gruuby,” Ike. 
3 vols. Svo., with poitrait. 

The Life of Edward the Black Prince. By 
G. P. R. .1 limes, Esq., Author ol ■ Richelieu," 
" Darnley," “ Life of Richelieu,’' fte. fkc. 

I.1ST 07 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Book of Common Player, with short 
Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. G. Vulpy, 
price fix. Cul. hound, gill leaves. 

The Rev. T. 11. Hughes's Continuation of 
Hume and Smollett’s History of England. 
Vol. 2, octavo. 10s. C/I. 

Twenty Years iu Retirement. By Captain 
John Hlaktston, 2 vols. f*vo. 21.*. 

The reprint of Tyndnle’s Translation of the 
firEnglish NewTestament, 1526. ci own Svo 

History of the English Episcopacy, limn 
tlie Period of the Long Parliament to the Act 
of Uniformity, liy the Rev. Thomas Luthbury, 
M.A., demy Svo. 12s. 

The Fumlly History of England, by the Rev. 
G. R, Glclg, M.A , with numeioiis illustra¬ 
tions, Vol. 1, fep. 8vo. 6*. bVl. 

The Life and Character of John Howe.M A., 
by Henry Rogers, iu 1 vol. Svo., with a Por¬ 
trait, &c. 

Tlie Masearenhas, hy the Author ol “ Pre¬ 
diction,” 3 vols. 31s. Gif. 

Tlie Christian Atonement; its Basis, Nature, 
and Bearings, with Notes and Illustrations, 
by the Rev. Joseph Gilbert. 

The Life of Bishop Jebb. by the Rev. <-*. 
Forster, B.D., 2 vols. 8vo. 26*. cloth. 

Le Laupage de Fleurs, royal 32mo. 9* M. 

England in l«85j being n Series of Letters 
written to Friends iu Germany, during a Resi¬ 
dence i London, by F, Von Raumer, 3 vols. 
post8vo. 24*. boards. 

Random Recollections of the House of 
Lords, 1800 to 1836, post 8vo. 10*. fid., bds. 

Rat row's Tour in'lrelaml, post 8vo. 14*. cloth.* 

Tour of a German Arpst In England, by M. 
Passavant, with l'lutes, 2 vols. post Svo. 21*. 
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FINE ARTS. 

The exhibitions of “ the Old " and " the New ” Societies of Artists in 
'Water Colours are now open to the public—the former at the rooms in Pall- 
Mall Hast, and the latter at Exeter Hall. The palm of excellence must be 
accorded to the old; hut the new bids fair to rival it: our visit to Pall Mall 
was ai too late a period of the month to enable us to do justice to its high 
and numerous claims to that public support which it has shared so largely 
since its formation. The present year is as rich and as fertile as ever;—the 
loading subject is that of Cattermole, a drawing of unusual size, and of the 
most unquestionable merit. Tt is taken from the novel of Quentin Durword 
—the moment when the good Bishop of Liege is butchered by the ruffian 
Nicol Blok. This work is alone sufficient to attract all who appreciate art. 
Copley Fielding, Wright, Taylor, Stone. Christall, Barrett, &e. &c., have all 
contributed admirable works. The exhibition is, indeed, as it has always 
been, one of the most interesting which the metropolis presents. “ The 
New ” progresses in a very satisfactory manner. Its character is not “ exclu¬ 
sive " like “ the Old ; ’* and its selection is not, therefore, so unexceptionable; 
but it is likely to produce more beneficial effects upon art, inasmuch as it 
affords opportunities to those who are aiming at excellence, rather than to 
those who have achieved it. Mr. Parris, Mr. Shepherd, Mr. Oiiace, Mr. 
Oliver, Mr. Warren, and Mr. Hallait, are among the most successful con¬ 
tributors. Wo regret that our limits will not, at present, permit us to do 
more than direct public attention ro this most interesting and most useful 
institution. 

THE LAWRENCE GALLERY. 

Another hundred drawings from the noble collection of the late President 
of the Royal Academy is exhibiting at Messrs. Woodburns’, St. Mavtin’s- 
lanc. It consists of drawings by the two Zuccheros, Andrea del Sarto, and 
Fra Bartolomeo. The following anecdote connected with the series is 
curious and interesting:— 

“ 11 Prate had an acquaintance, a nun, named year Plantella, who learned paint¬ 
ing from him, and, to judge from one or two drawings hy her in this collection, was 
possessed of great talent. When II Frate died, he left her all his drawings, and they 
remained in the convent she belonged to, until they were forgotten. The ignorance 
<>1 the nuns was so great, that these fine designs were used to make up parcels or 
light the lire, until, by accident, one of them was seen hy a pc/ •■on who was aware 
of their importance, and the remainder were rescued. They were purchased hy the 
(liand Duke of Tuscany, and hound in two volumes; which were kept in the duke's 
library, with the rest of the drawings hy the old mastery until about thirty years 
ago, when, by some unaccountable means, they came to England, and fell into the 
hands of the" late Men jam in West, Ksq., 1MI.A., who fully appreciated their value, 
and, indeed, his works prove the use they were of to him. At his demise they wet e 
bought hy private contract by Sir T. Lawrence, and thus came into this collection.’ 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 

Wa understand that at an extraordinary general meeting of tho Association, 
held in the Hopetonn Rooms on the 9tli April, it was unanimously resolved 
to au.hori.se the Committee of Management to expend a portion of the funds 
at their disposal in engraving, in as high a style of art as possible, a popular 
picture, to be selected from those now exhibiting. Every member, in ad¬ 
dition to Ais chance of a large amount of paintings which have been pur¬ 
chased by the Committee, is to receive one or more copies of the engraving, 
according to the extent of his subscription, and after the members have 
f been supplied, the plate is to be destroyed.— Caledonian Mercury, 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

The Spanish Confrabamlista. Drawn by J. F. Lewis; Engraved by 

C. Turner. 

This is a large print—too large, perhaps, for the importance of the subject. 
Mr. Lewis affords us proof, from time to time, that his journey in Spain was 
any thing but barren and unprofitable. This print is admirably character¬ 
istic of Spanish habit and costume. It represents a Spanish smuggler, a 
monk and a merry damsel; with mules and other accessories to make up 
the picture. Though large, the print richly deserves a frame. It is a fine 
engraving, and, as we have said, a good example of Spanish character. 

A Spanish Lady. A Spanish Peasant Girl. Drawn on Stone by J. F. 

Lewis. 

Here we have other examples of Mr. Lewis’s undoubted talent. Both these 
prints are interesting: neither the girl nor the lady can be exactly described 
as beautiful; but they have that which is preferable to beauty—character. 
They have been transferred to stone by the artist himself. 

Engravings from the Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence. Part I. 

This publication is very properly dedicated to the King. Its design is to 
collect, as far as possible, the works of the late President of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy ; it cannot be necessary to explain how interesting and useful such a 
series may be made. Lawrence is identifiefd with the history of his time. 
The kings, the heroes, the statesmen, the poets, and the painters of the age, 
as well as the loveliest dames of the aristocracy, were all, or nearly all, the 
subjects of his pencil. It is known what a rare and enviable faculty he had 
of preserving a striking likeness, while lie always mado his copy when the 
original was in the mood most fitting for transmission to posterity. In 
other words, his paintings were always like, yet always flattered. You saw 
at once the resemblance, but you saw also that it was taken at the precise 
moment when he or she looked most dignified or most beautiful. T lore is 
no female portrait of his in existence that you can pronounce to be the 
portrait of an ugly woman, or one you can consider as that of an ungraceful 
man. We rejoice that the productions of his elegant and powerful pencil 
are about to bo brought together in a cheap and agreeable form ; and have 
no doubt that public patronage will amply recompense Messrs. Hodgson and 
Graves, by whom they have been collected. The first part contains a 
portrait of the King, “in his habit as he lived,” when the weighty state 
habiliments were flung aside-the portrait of Donna Maria; and the deli¬ 
cious gem, “ The Children of Mr. Calmedy.’’ They are ably engraved in 
mezzotinto; and of a size not too small for framing, although principally 
designed for the portfolio. 

Recollections of the Italian Opera; by A. E. Chalon, R.A. Drawn on 
Stone by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 

Mr. Lane remains unequalled asacopiest in lithography. These examples 
are among the best he has produced. The work has little interest lor us; 
but will doubtless much gratify the admirers of the “ great Lablache,” the 
superb Grisi, and the graceful Taglioni, whose full-length portraits it 
contains. 

Heath’s Drawing-Room Portfolio. 

The taste and judgment of Mr. Charles Heath are unquestionable. We 
doubt, however, if he has displayed them in this work, as he has in others. 
The Portfolio contains six fine prints—at .a price of startling cheapness—of 
a size'much larger than those which ornament his “Book of Beauty;” 
but the subjects are such as would have told just d's well if limited to u 
smaller space. We understand Mr. Heath is preparing several works for the 
“ Annual ” season—and report speaks of them as more than likely to 
sustain for him the high reputation he has acquired. „ 
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THE DRAMA. 

Summbr nominally commences at a particular period of the year, and so 
does the Opera season ; but we have no assured sense of the presence of the 
one, until we have basked in the delicious sunshine, or shuddered in the 
thunder-storm—nor do we feel that the Opera has really opened until we 
have “ listened to the voice of love" in the notes of the inspired Grisi, and 
encountered the full force of that tempest of music which is created by the 
** marvellous and awful voices” of the great trio, Rubini, Tambtllrini, and 
Lablaohe. These admirable performers made their appearance on the same 
evening, and brought the summer with them—making “a sunshine in the 
shady place." The opera selected for their introduction was La Guzza 
Ladirt. Its performance was perfectly electrical, upon an audience crowded 
to a degree that set Opera rules and established etiquette at defiance. There 
is no perceptible change in the powers of either of these accomplished artists. 
A change for the better was scarcely to be wished for or conceived—an al¬ 
teration for the worse is all that need be dreaded—some years hence. Let 
posterity take care of itself. No diminution of sweetness or of strength is 
yet desirable, and all who love music should enjoy it while they may. 
Norma has since been performed; an opera which, we venture to think, lias 
uot yet received full justice at the hands of musical authorities. It is cer¬ 
tainly one of the very best of jwor Bellini's compositions. Grisi sings and 
plays divinely in it—and yet we own that our delight is not quite unalloyed, 
from a sense that the whole outline of the character is not entirely filled up 
by the genius of the performer, a genius whose wings are rather the dove's 
than the eagle’s. We listen, and all seems faultless. When the sound has 
ceased, wo feel that something was wanting; and at the conclusion—is it 
criminal to say to oneself (not daring to whisper the wish in another’s ear)— 
“ Ah! we should have had Pasta here ?" But Dance hath her Grisi, as well 
as Song; a sister of the enchantress lias hounded from the wing, and added 
new graces to the name by every movement. She has much natural grace, 
and skill of no common cast. She dances as though she enjoyed it, or could 
not help it; and without that, the utmost loveliness set in motion is hut the 
ingenuity of an automaton. There can be no delight to the spectator, if the 
effort to please and the sense of difficulty arc apparent in the twirl that is to 
transport us. Madlle. Carlotta Grisi only requires just so ranch additional 
skill and practice as will give precision to her sudden and rapid movements, 
to render her unrivalled by all but Taglioni. 

We have been indulged with the glimpse of a new grace at Druvy-lane, 
in the shape of a new Juliet. From what we had seen and heard of the ac¬ 
complishments of Miss Vandenhoff, (a daughter of the tragedian,) we looked 
vyitli more than ordinary interest to the balcony from which, for the first 
time, she was to shine forth sun-like to the vision of Romeo. We watched 
that scene, word by word, and lost no whisper of it—we listened with equal 
curiosity to the scene in which the word “ banishment" rings the knell of 
happiness in the ears of the hapless creature; and these two trial-scenes 
convinced us that the applauses of the audience were but the promise of a 
bright career of popularity. Miss Vandenhoff - s Juliet, a character with 
which her age and personal charms entirely identify her, was the dawn of 
a rich and brilliant personification. It was sweet and delicate in its feeling, 
and had no other defects than those of youth and inexperience. We regret 
that we have had no opportunity of soeing it; but under the disadvantage 
of the timidity of a first appearance, though quite successful, she played but 
one night, her father having chosen to withdraw her, m consequence of some 
disengenuousness (as we have heard) on the part of the manager. It was, 
j as though a rose shfiuld shut, and be a hud again." To atone for the loss 
lof a Juliet , we have been favoured with a new Lady Macbeth, in the person 
of Mrs.- Sharpe, from America. In this lady's performance we saw only the 
“ flesh uqd blood”-of the character; her “ organ of ideality,” wo suspect,' is 

•* a IJ * r «. 
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not sufficiently developed for such a part. She has ability that may be 
better employed in llights not so essentially depending upon abstract and 
imaginative qualities. We need not now remark upon the nobleness of Mr. 
Macready’s delineation of Macbeth. It is indeed a great performance; and 
the last act is so transcendency fine, as to present a picture of the terrible 
which can never pass from tire memory. The lovers of the drama will be 
delighted to hear that this admirable actor has undertaken to portray a new 
character: one in whose lineaments the attributes of the god-like and the 
human are blended with a subtlety and truth hardly surpassed in any spe¬ 
cimen of the Greek or English drama. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s Ion is to be 
produced by Macready on his benefit night. The effort is as worthy of his 
ambition as it is honourable to his taste. 

The little theatre in the Strand has at last obtained a legal right to a 
money-taker, and a company of comedians. We hope the office of the first 
will be no sinecure, for we cannot doubt that the exertions of the second will 
be well diverted by the new lessees; to wit, Mr. J. W. Hammond, a lively 
and agreeable comedian from Liverpool, and Mr. Douglas Jerrold, a dra¬ 
matist, who is henceforth to be known as a tragedian also. Mr. Jerrold 
has made his first appearance upon the stage in a new '* hyrletta of serious 
interest” from his own pen, called The Painter of Ghent. It is simply a 
dramatic scene, but it is written in a masterly spirit, and evinces higher 
powers than any previous production of his •. although, from the imperfect¬ 
ness of the actors on the first night, there was some obscurity in the story, 
Mr. Jerrold's acting quite justified his attempt. It was faulty and unfinished 
enough as regards action and management of the voice, but it was marked 
by strong intellect and quick sensibility. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At a recent meeting, the first part of a paper bv Mr. Prestwich, on the 
coal-field of Colebrook-dale, was read. In tins memoir, minute descriptions 
were given of the several formations composing the district, but the author 
stated that it would have been impossible for him to have determined the 
relative ages of those which constitute the most ancient portions of the dis¬ 
trict, if they had not been previously examined by Mr. Murchison, in con¬ 
nexion with the geological survey of the border-counties of England and 
Wales, on which that gentleman has been engaged for several years. 

The points of principal interest referred to are the scams of coal and the 
associated layers of iron-stone. Of the former, some pits present 24 beds, 
others only 11, the total thickness varying from fifteen to seven jards; and 
of the latter, the number of layers in some pits is two, in others seven. A 
point of great scientific interest, also described in the memoir, is the variation 
in the characters of the organic remains of this coal-field, not only with re¬ 
spect to their number and specific differences, but to the habits of the 
animals by which they were formed. In the greater number of the beds the 
fossils belong exclusively to terrestrial plants and fresh-water shells, but in 
some almost entirely to marine testaeea and other inhabitants of the sea. 
These curious phenomena alternate several times, and in reasoning upon 
them, Mr. Prestwich dissented from the supposition, advanced by some geo¬ 
logists, that the district was raised above the level of ihe sea, and again 
depressed as many times as the fresh-water remains alternate with the 
marine. On the contrary, he conceived that the existence in the sani" 
system of beds of animals of so very different habits may be simply accounted 
fear by supposing that the coal-measures were accumulated in an estuary 
liable W freshes from a river of considerable size. 
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STATISTICAL SOQIETY. 

A pager was read “ On the Statistics of the Kingdom of Sa.xony, compiled 
from various authentic documents,” by Mr. Preston, assistant secretary 
to the society; from which it appears, that, our continental neighbours, 
acting upon the system of Bureaueracie, possess much greater facilities for 
obtaining authentic statistical [information than ourselves, and that in no 
other country is the science practically cultivated with so much zeal and as¬ 
siduity as throughout the whole of Germany, which may be ascertained by 
an inspection of the works of many eminent German writers on the subject. 
The administrative division of the Saxon dominions is confined to four great 
circles—the localities of which are Dresden, Leipzig, Zwickau, and Bautzen, 
otherwise Bridissin. The total population of the kingdom amounted, in July, 
1832, to 1,558,153 persons, and in December, 1834, to 1,595,668 : being an in¬ 
crease in the ratio of nearly 2^ per cent., or 1 per cent, per annum. The num¬ 
ber of cities and towns is 141 ; of villages, hamlets, &c. 3501 ; and of houses, 
209,122. Of the cities and towns, 4 contain above 10,000 inhabitants; 26, 
above 4000 ; 92, above 1000; and 19, less than 1000. The total area of 1 he 
kingdom is 271,676 German square miles (about 5000 English square 
miles), and the average number of inhabitants to each square mile is 58 73 : 
the average proportion of the inhabitants of towns to the rural population is 
as 1000 to 2108; of males to females, 1000 to 1058. There are 351,723 
householders, 555,624 mavriwl couples, 11,213 ditto living separate, and 
1,028,831 unmarried. On referring to the tables, which are numerous, and 
very clearly arranged, it appears that, in 1834, the births exceeded the deaths 
by 13,122; that there arc more male children annually born than female; 
the average proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births is 1 in 6‘7; the 
greatest number of births took place in March, and the least in February : 
in regard to sex, the maximum of male children born was in March, and of 
female in September. Of deaths, the proportion was something more than 
3 per cent.; the greatest mortality occurring among children under one year 
old : the greatest monthly mortality was in March, and the least in Novem¬ 
ber; the maximum for males being in April, and that for females m March. 
On the subject of education, it appears that there are two royal provincial 
schools, containing 248 scholars : twelve gymnasia, and similar schools, con¬ 
taining 1613 : and seven normal, containing 223. There are 2039 national 
schools, with 2695 teachers and 274,305 pupils, being an average of 102 
scholars to each teacher. A comparison of the whole number of persons re¬ 
ceiving education with the entire population gives a proportion of about one 
in six, or 178 in every 1000 individuals. These details were rendered further 
interesting by a variety of data, showing comparisons of the slate of educa¬ 
tion, not only in other parts of Germany, but also in other countries. Having 
shewn the slate of education in the Saxon dominions, Mr. Preston gave ail 
analysis of the state of crime with reference to education, so far as the re¬ 
turns for a single year (1832) would enable liim to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion, from which it appears that the number of persons accus' d was 
7492: of whom were punished, 3844, or more than one-luilf. The average 
number of persons receiving education for the entire country was 1783] m 
every 1000; and, in like manner, the average number of persons accused 
for various offences was as 4.83 in 1000. Mr. Preston stated, that an ana¬ 
lysis of some valuable and important statistical documents respecting France, 
winch is intended to form the first part of a more extended scries by the 
French minister of commerce, had been prepared for the use of the society— 
[this analysis has been arrange^ by Mr. P. for publication :n the first part 
of a volume of their Transactions]—and, also, that a work on the statistics of 
Italy is in course of preparation by Count Serristori of Florence. These will 
r form another link to the chain connecting the statistics of foreign countries, 
which must at all times constitute a chief desideratum as part of that gene¬ 
ral and comprehensive system of statistical inquiry and research contemplated 
by the institution ,cf tkvo society, and which it is its object to encourage. 
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CAMBKIDGB PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At a recent meeting, a memoir was read by S. Earnshaw, Esq., St. John’s Col 
lege, “On the Integration of the Equation of Continuity of Fluids in Motion 
also a memoir by Professor Miller, on the measurements of the axes of optical 
electricity of certain crystals. This memoir contained various determinations, 
from which it appears that the law concerning the connexion of the crystal¬ 
line and the optical properties of crystals suggested by Professor Neumann, 
namely, that the optical arcs are the axes of crystalline simplicity, is false; 
but that it is true, in many of the cases hitherto examined, that one of the 
optical arcs coincides with the axis of a principal crystalline zone. After¬ 
wards, Mr. Webster, of Trinity College, made some observations on the pe¬ 
riodical and occasional changes of the height of the barometer, and on their 
connexion with the changes of temperature arising from the seasons and 
from the condensation of aqueous vapour. 


VARIETIES. 

State of the Country .—One of the annual returns recently printed, bears 
valuable testimony to the thriving condition of the country. The quantity 
of tea imported in 1834 was 33,64 9,000 lbs. ;*in 1835 it was,.4l ,190,000 lbs. 
The tea entered for home consumption in 1834 was 34,982,000 lbs.; in 1835 
it was 36,606,000 lbs. The revenue yielded by tea in 1834 was 3,590,000/.; 
and in 1835’it was 3,837,000/. The revenue, therefore, has gained a quarter 
of a million ; and if we assume the fall on the retail price to be If. per pound 
on an average since the trade was opened, the saving to the consumers will 
he 1,800,000/. .In tobacco, the luxury of the poor, there is an increased con¬ 
sumption of nearly one million of pounds weight, or about ono-21st part. 
The home consumption of cotton wool has increased from 308,600,000 Ihs. to 
333,000,000 lbs. In foreign sheep's wool the consumption has increased from 
40,840,000 lbs. to 43,186,000 lbs., or about one-20th part. Even in sugar, 
though consumption has been chocked by tlic rise of price, there is a small 
augmentation. The quantity entered for home use Tn 1834 was 4,414,000 
cwts.; and in 1835 it was 4,466,000 cwts. In raw silk the quantity entered 
for home use lias increased from 3,346,000lbs. to 4,151,000 lbs. In the rum 
entered for home use there is a small increase, and in brandy a small de¬ 
crease. The latter is easily accounted for by the growing consumption of 
the article called British brandy. In hemp the increase is from 666,000 cwts. 
to 686,000 cwts. In cotfee there is a small diminution, equal to one-50th 
part, owing no doubt, to the fall in the price of the tea. In the exports of 
British produce and manufactures, the declared value was 36,532,000/. in 
1834, and 41,350,000/. in 1835, an increase of no less than one-eighth part 
in a single year. The larger imports of wool, 'cotton, silk, and hemp indi¬ 
cate the activity of our manufactures; the great increase of the exports shows 
the prosperous state of our foreign trade; and the additional consumption of 
tea, sugar, and tobacco is good evidence of the improved circumstances of 
the working classes.— Scotsman. 

Reduction of Taxes .—The amount of taxes repealed or reduced in the 
customs in 1831 was, in estimated gross produce, 1,070,991/,; in 1832 it was 
256,705/.; in 1833 it was 349,147/.; in 1834 it amounted to 307,364/.; and 
in 1835, 310,030/., giving a total of 2,007,187/. The amount of taxes imposed 
during the same period was 666,653/. Tl\p gross amount for the same time 
in the excise was 4,120,400/., and of taxes imposed 181,000/. The amount 
of reduction in the stamp department was 31,618/., and of such duties im¬ 
posed 21,550/. \ 

The average number of convicts employed at Portsmouth and in the 
Eastern yards, in the six months ending July, 1^5, was 2788; iu the six 
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montlifc ending January in the present year, the number was reduced to 
2186, of whom 810 were in Portsmouth Harbour, and the remainder at 
Woolwich and Chatham. The expense for the last half-year upon these 
convicts is called 18,518/., and their earnings are set down at 12,796/. The 
number of convicts at Bermuda is 1038, the expense of whom, for the six 
months ending 30th June last, was 13,403/., while their earnings for the 
same period is called 16,869/.; nothing, however, is taken into account for 
expense of military guards, or the wear and teat of the ships they liwfe in. 

The receipts of the British Museum last year were 19,603/. 8s. of 
which the public money voted by parliament amounted to 17,796/.; the 
payments for the year were 19,076/. 4 s. 6 id., leaving a balance of 527/. 3s. 9 d. 
The estimated expenditure for the present year is 23,000/.; the difference 
between the estimate and the actual expenditure of last year was little more 
than 70/. There is in the present a special item of 2,00{>/. for the purchase 
of manuscripts, and another of 500/. towards making moulds of Elgin 
marbles. The principal item in which there is an increase thw year is in 
salaries to the minor officers and servants, which is attributed chiolly to an 
increase in the number of assistants und attendants, and to a provision for 
an increased number of copyists for the purpose of furnishing the public in 
the reading rooms witli a complete catalogue of the printed books, within 
the current year. Of the special parliamentary grant of 6,006/. to purchase 
Egyptian antiquities, 5,0314 16s. has been expended. The number of 
visiters of the general collection last year was 289,104. 

Oxford and Cambridge .—From the calendars of these universities it 
appears that Cambridge has a majority of 313 members over her sister Isis; 
the numbers respectively being 5467 and 5154. Cambridge has increased 
68 on the preceding year. 

The New Post-Office Convention .—The negotiations between the Post- 
office authorities of Paris and l^ondon have at length jbeen brought to a 
close. It is agreed on both sides that newspapers and all other stamped 
publications exchanged between the two countries shall be charged a postage 
of one lxalf-pcnny in England, and of four centimes in France, the half¬ 
penny being as near as possible equivalent to the four centimes paid on 
French papers circulating in France. Thus, in lieu of 2d. now paid in Eng¬ 
land, and 10 sous (5c/.) paid in France, in all 7c/., on a newspaper coming 
from England to France, and rice vend, the trifle of one halfpenny will bu 
charged on both sides of the water, making the whole postage amount to 
IcZ. on an English or' a French newspaper destined for either country. The 
convention is to begin to have effect two months after its date, that is, 
towards the end of May or beginning of June. 

The lifth report of the committee on public petitions contains a statement 
of the petitions presented to the House of Commous this session, to the 19th 
of March inclusive. The total number of petitions presented to that date 
was 495 ; and the question on which the greatest number have been pre¬ 
sented is the additional duty on spirit licenses, the petitions against which 
amount to 83, and the signatures to 11,905. The petitions for inquiry into 
the present state of agricultural distress are 41, with 13,326 signatures; 
for the repeal of the stamp duty on newspapers 16, with 5759 names at¬ 
tached: and in favour of Mr, Buckingham's claim 62, with 15,843 signa¬ 
tures. The number of petitions on any other question docs not exceed 20. 

The amount of deposits in Savings-banks is said to bo on the increase all 
over the country. By the annual report which is just out, of the institution 
in Liverpool street, Moorficlds, it ’appears that in 1835 there was an increase 
of 1294 open accounts. On the making up of the books, in November last, 
’there existed a balance in hand of 491,185/. due to 20,908 depositors. Of 
these, the balances exceeding 50/. each were only 2965, while those under 
50/. each were 17,948; of these 13,379 averaged only about 5/., while tin* 
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average of those exceeding 50/. was 90. The general average of eath de¬ 
positor is about 23/. Since the re-opening of this bank in December, after 

the computation of the interest, there has been an increase m the .lepost s, 

up to the 26th of February, of 21,463/.: m the same period of the previous 
year the interest was only 10,652/. 

The average produce of the timber duties in the three years ending 1833 
was 1,2.17,000/.: namely, on timber, 448,000/.; deals, 523,000/.; and other 
sorts, 2t(>,000l. 

Railways.—It appears that there hare been presented to the House fifty- 
seven petitions for railways involving an estimated outlay of upwards of 
twenty-eight millions; founded on these petitions tliirty-two bills have been 
introduced, and read a first time; also, that to these petitions there appear 
36,978 assents, 6,573 dissents, and 7,475 neuters. As, however, it is noto¬ 
rious that the estimates of expected cost given in at the first stage of proceed¬ 
ings in bilhaof this description are frequently inaccurate, it is probable that, 
in reality, an outlay exceeding by,many*millions the sum here staled is in¬ 
volved in these different undertakings. The immense amount, of national 
capital which is thus proposed to be embarked, as well as the great sacrifices 
which various landed proprietors or occupiers, whose property may be a fleeted 
by the proposed schemes, must be called upon to make, render the decision 
which Parliament may ultimately make upon these various bills a matter of 
the utmost national importance. 


A small pamphlet, on the subject of Marine Insurance, by Mr. Bisclioff, 
which has just issued from the press, places the impolicy of making it a 
subject of taxation in a very striking light. Its average amount for the years 
1815 to 1817, both inclusive, was 324,399/., when the exports of British pro¬ 
duce and manufacture amounted to 36,229,034/.; but when the exports had 
advanced to 61,721,599/., which was the average from 1831 to 1833, the 
produce of the tax had fallen off to 228,701/. The years 1831 to 1833 have 
been fixed upon, as the tax was altered in 1834. Such facts need no 
comment. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

The consumption of oxen in Paris during 1834 was 68,408, of cows 15,290, 
of calves 60,237, and of sheep 31*0,227. A curious observer on these sub¬ 
jects has ascertained the animal consumption of the above articles of food for 
the seventeen years from 1760 to 1777, and calculated that the average was 
66,784 oxen, 20,977 cows, 107,945 calves, and 332,920 sheep. The number 
of oxen killed in 1834 was greater than in the above average, but this was 
not the case with respect to the cows, calves, and sheep. In fact, there was 
an increase of 1624 oxen, while there was a decrease of 5687 cows, 47,708 
calves, and 26,694' sheep. The consumption of butchers’ meat in London is 
much more considerable than at Paris. According to statements given, it 
amounts annually to 150,000 oxen, 50,000 calves, 700,000 sheep, and 250,000 
lambs. It is observable, that the consumption of meat in Paris has not 
augmented in proportion to the increase of its population, which may ho 
judged of by the following figures :—In 1760, there was in Paris 3787 mar¬ 
riages, 17,991 births, 18,531 deaths, and 5031 foundlings. In 1834, there 
were 8094 marriages, 19,119 births, 23,015 dealus, and 9987 foundlings. 

During 1835 there were ordained in France 1907 priests, 1719 deacons, 
and 1697 sub-deacons. There were 7122 theologians and 2399 philosophers. 
During 1834 the ordinations wore 2039 priests, 1721 deacons, and 1684 sub- 
deacons. There were 7417 theologians, and 2162 philosophers. In 1835 
the number of students in the minor seminaries was 14,799, and in 1834 it 
was 13,825. 
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Foreign Varieties. 

The total population of Spain amounts to 10,043,968, of •which 60,240 are 
priests; 40,270 are monks; 22,337 nuns; 478,736 nobles; 276,099 mer¬ 
chants^ peasants, &c. 

French Colonies. —The population of Martinique amounts to 114,260, of 
which 97,767 are slaves; of f Juadaloupe, 124,849, of which 99,039 are slaves; 
of the isle of Bpurbon, 70,478 slaves, and 30,651 free people,—of the latter, 
in 1834 , 2404 were Indians ; of Guiana (Francaise), 2970 free people, and 
11,321 slaves. The population of the country occupied by the French es¬ 
tablishment on the Indus consists of 119!) Europeans, .j9,901 IriUians; and 
the Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon contain a population of 905 free 
people. The number of the troops composing the colonial garrisons is—in 
Martinique, 2053; in Guadeloupe, 2080 ; ; n Bourbon, 571; Senegal, 435, 
and only 9 in the Indus. The revenue of Martinique is 2,192,717 francs; 
of Guadeloupe, 2,081,621. and of Bourbon, 1,830,000. The English East 
India Company pays France 1 , 000,000 francs per annum for certain immu¬ 
nities. Upon the funds, French Guiana receives 525,000 francs; Senegal, 
250,000 ; St. Pierre and Miquelon, 105,000; and St. Mario of Madagascar, 
90,000; and about 30,000 francs are expended in France for the centralised 
service of the colonies. The navigation of France with her colonies occu¬ 
pies one-fifth of the number of men engaged in trading with the foreigner. 
The tonnage of the trades is in a ratio of 49 to 18, the tonnage of the colo¬ 
nial trade being about two-fifths of the foreign. The importation into 
France from the colonies in f833 amounted to the value of 6,436,450 francs, 
and the exportation to the colonies from France to 43,714,950 francs. But 
it should be borne in mind, that this, being only the nominal value set upon 
the merchandise, is much under the actual. 

Of the 200 , 000,000 lbs. of sugar consumed by France annually, beet-root 
already supplies 80,000,000 lbs., whereas in 1828 beet-root supplied not 
more than 16,000,000. 

By accounts from Rio Janeiro we learn that the total export of coffee du¬ 
ring 1835 was 621,023 hags, being an increase over that of 1834 of 81,916 
bags. The consumption of llouv during the year had exceeded 100,000 lbs. 

The numbers of letters annually refused or not called for and left in the 
Post-office at Paris amounts, upon an average of the last six years, to 
1,800,000, and 200,0001 in the country Post-offices alone. The remittances 
of money not called for are in number 2300, and in amount of value 
22,000 francs a year. The number of Post-offic.es previous to 1830 was 
only between 1400 and 1500, but has been increased to 2205. 

That the nationally honourable and useful collections made by individuals 
may not be dissipated and lost to the public, the Government of France have 
secured the library of the late Baron Cuvier, and the Egyptian manuscripts 
of the late M. Champollion, jun., at the respective costs of 72,000 and 52,000 
francs. 

A Russian writer has recently published a view of all known languages 
and their dialects ; according to which, there are 937 Asiatic, 587 European, 
226 African, and 1,264 American languages and dialects. 

In a foundry in Germany, it has lately been discovered that by producing 
an evaporation of the chlorine in making cast iron of the second or third 
quality, 411 iron of the first quality is produced. This new process has been 
tried in the forges of the Res Rhin with complete suecess. The value and 
importance of Ibis discovery canhot fail to he appreciated by all iron-masterg. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

While tlie Agricultural Committees arc prosecuting their inquiries into 
the causes of distress, that distress, which resolves itself almost wholly 
into a low price of one description of grain, is in a degree mitigated. The 
imperial average of wheat, which was, in tho week ending Feb. 5, 1/. 19.9. 7d., 
is, in the week ending April 8, 'll. 7s. 7d., an increase of nearly 25 per cent. 
And it is the opinion of very many of the most intelligent men that the 
price will still advance, although the market seems reluctant. They say the 
stocks are greatly reduced, and must be much more so, by the application of 
the grain to so many purposes for which it has not hitherto been employed. 
They my that the breadth sown, this year is nothing like that sown last; 
they say that merchants are already disposed to speculate; they say that 
the growing corn does not look as well as usual, owing to the wet. and sub¬ 
sequent frosts ; and they assume that the harvest will he late. These are 
the various facts and surmises by which the price is to be sustained, if 
sustained it can bo; now let, us take them in their order. 

We doubt whether much land be diverted from its regular course of tillage, 
first, because, where there are covenants, it is all but impracticable, and we 
suspect the instances are comparatively few where landlords submit tho 
cultivation of their estates to the caprice of the tenant: few farmers would 
throw out of course their whole system, simply to guard against a chance of 
low prices in one article. In the next place, Wnoat, upon an average crop, 
is almost sure to pav more than barley: and as the price of the latter com¬ 
modity lias been high, simply because the supply has been short, the 
augmentation of the barley growth to any considerable extent would anni¬ 
hilate all the promised advantage. Touching the supposed mercantile 
speculations, the time is somewhat late. If merchants had been disposed to 
calculate the chances of a rise, those chances lay under their observation just 
as much at the close of last, and the beginning of the present year, as now ; 
and the article was then at so reduced a rate, there could be no probability 
of a lower fall. Yet they did not speculate; and why ? because the last 
three years had evidenced the fact iueontrovertibly/ that the supply was 
equal to the demand. Is that appearance altered by any subsequent occur¬ 
rence of sufficient magnitude to influence the calculator, and to counter¬ 
balance the rise of 25 per cent, at which (to speak at tho least) we must now 
purchase ? Wo see nothing but the increased consumption of wheat; and 
perhaps what is more operative, pro tempore, the effect of opinion upon 
buyer and seller. For the late rise, after all, is more owing to a short supply 
of the markets, occasioned by the farmer being engaged in barley sowing, 
and attention to his lambs and stock—in short, in out-door occupations— 
a.nd by his preferring to thresh his barley, than to any ascertained exhaus¬ 
tion of the stock of wheat. But the plain question is, does there exist any 
proof, derived from the transactions of the metropolitan and provincial mar¬ 
kets, that there is any speculation—that is, to any effectual degree—going 
forward? Wo have heard of nothing to indicate any such employment of 
capital; or, if there be any '-neb direction, it is said to be invested in foreign 
corn warehoused abroad, as tho more profitable chance of the two. But,In 
the present call for money, both immediate and in prospect, for the railway 
speculations alone, there seems to be abundantly more employment than 
can easily bo satisfied. We therefore doubt altogether this cause of u rise ; 
more indeed, we are ready to allow, from general reasoning, than any special 
acquaintance with the particular facts. Another and strong reason is, the 
opinion which is universally received, that the application of skill and capital 
lias vastly .Extended, and is daily extending the culture of tho north of Eng¬ 
land, of Scotland, and more especially of Ireland. Tho introduction of the 
bone manure has been shown, iu an article in a late “ Edinburgh Review,” 
to have produced extraordinary effects in increasing the production of certain 
soils j and some of the most intelligent witnesses examined before the Agri* 
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cultural Committees have borne testimony to the same fact. Most of the 
wold land of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, it was stated, which has lately 
borne "the finest possible crops, would have been wholly out of corn culture, 
but for the efficacy of this manure. To this we may add another fact or two, 
which have riot yet, we believe, obtained any public notice. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the cities and large towns of the districts, where artificial assist¬ 
ance to counteract the natural barrenness of the soil is most required, tho 
collection of manure upon the roads is become not only a regular, but a 
large and thriving trade. Children are despatched from every village with 
barrows or donkey carts, and their accumulations ai'e, in the aggregate, 
enormous. This gives great aid to the preparation of composts, and certainly 
increases the cast of the neighbouring lands in an invaluable proportion. 
The other fact—and we deem it a most important one-*-is, that almost the 
entire pauperism, and with it the idleness of “the country, is absorbed, and 
no small amount of additional labour is thus directed to husbandry. This 
will add much to the general production. And as we do not confine our 
survey to a term of months, w T e may point out that there can be little doubt 
that the Report of the Irish Commissioners, which recommends the reclama¬ 
tion of Irish waste lands, and their cultivation by public assistance, will, 
ere long, be acted upon. This must gradually, and not very* slowly, 
augment to an indefinite extent the quantities of corn gmwn, part of which, 
in the first instance, will find its way to England. Tho manufacturing 
prosperity, which ought to promise an increase of the consumption of bread 
corn—though it may, and does perhaps so act—yet decreases that con¬ 
sumption by the substitution of meat, which the artizan, when sufficiently 
provided with money, never fails to prefer. These are fresh and new effects. 

When we examine the condition of the growing crop we see little, or 
rather no cause for apprehension of failure. The frosts which succeeded the 
rains of March, ami the early part of this month, accompanied almost 
always by cold winds, have not deteriorated the wheats to the degree that 
might reasonably have been anticipated. On the contrary, the few warmish 
days which even now (April 22) have shone out, have restored the colour, 
and the shoot has been manifest. The reaction, should it please Providence 
to grant us seasonable weather, will, we are persuaded, be found equal very 
soon to bring the vegetation to its customary state; and perhaps when there 
is stored in the ground so much of the nourishment of the plant, waiting 
only to fulfil its natural purpose—for the warm beams of May, when the 
check given to the destructive insects by this last year, a check not expe¬ 
rienced for tho preceding three winters—when these circumstances are taken 
into consideration, we sec not the smallest reason to calculate upon any 
deficiency to be occasioned by the backwardness of the spring. Whether 
the coming on of harvest be, or be not protracted, belongs much more to the 
months which are to come, than to those which are past. One month of 
really bright weather, co-operating with the moisture with which the earth 
is now saturated, would probably place the whole growth in a better and 
more luxuriant, and of course a more forward condition, than has apper¬ 
tained to the previous springs in which moisture, the prime agent next to 
heat, has been wanting. 

While, then, we cannot perceive any real foundation for the belief of a 
laige further rise of price, we ore not indisposed to think that the present 
rates may be firmly sustained, and even a little advanced. For, we repeat, 
opinion is very powerful in these cases. The larger demands, tho, on the 
farmer are satisfied, and he lia\ little, except for labour, to expend. His 
poor-rates aro greatly decreased, and the audits both of landlords and par¬ 
sons aie over; he may therefore, unless in extreme cases, choose his oppor¬ 
tunities for going to market: while the general belief which prevails, 
notwithstanding the late clamour, that distress is nc>t so urgent, has placed 
agriculture in rather better credit with bankers than heretofore. • 1 hesc are 
all favourable signs, and will we suspect do more, in connexion with tho 
general prosperity of the country, to advantage the farmer, than all the 
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Central Association and the Parliamentary Committees can effect) nothing, 
indeed, is anticipated from their efforts. 

We have said little concerning the evidence contained in the first Repoilt 
made to Parliament, because we consider it to be too partial to afford a very 
wide, comprehensive, or just view. Fifteen persons are named as having 
been examined before the Committee of the Commons. The most valuable 
parts of the evidence are tables of prices and quantities at different periods; 
but it is not within our present scope to enter upon the particulars, which, 
when we have the whole before us, it is our intention to abstract. We may 
however say, that the existing results only confirm the natural view of the 
oase, that the main agents are demand and supply. The evidences are of a 
most respectable class of persons, of large experience, and from various dis¬ 
tricts—chiefly, however, those near London. 

When we come to examine? the state of the market, which affords the only 
absolute test of opinion, it will bo seen that present appearances bear out 
our reasoning. Though at so early a period the markets are really, as the 
phrase goes, “ Weather markets,” that is, affected from week to week by 
the casual appearances of the skies. Thus in Mark Lane on the 18th, in 
spite of reports from the cold low lands of an injured plant, prices iL-eded; 
and opinions have been expressed by the best-informed of the journals con¬ 
nected with agriculture, that wheat must neither be expected to rise nor fall 
above or below 46s. for the best red, and 50s. Cor the best white qualities. 
These judgments are based on the general belief that the supply has equalled, 
and will fully equal, the demand. The latest appearances of the barley and 
malt trade are languid and receding. Oats arc a little on the rise; beans 
and peas are steady, both as to price and demand. 

Mr. Robinson’s proposal to grind the foreign corn in granary here, and 
export it as flour or biscuit, could it be complied with, would open an advan¬ 
tageous trade for the British miller; but the execution of the project seems 
environed with difficulties. To prevent the introduction of British corn 
would require extreme vigilance: and probably the appointment of par¬ 
ticular mills only, under the supervision of officers of the Customs or Excise. 
It does not, therefore, seem likely to be carried into effect. The opening of 
the Now Islington Cattle-Market is a much more important circumstance 
for the grazier and agriculturist. While the ample divisions, judicious 
arrangements for the care, feeding, and sale of the stock, promise great 
advantages, the avoidance of driving through London, and all the incon¬ 
veniences of the contracted space of Smitlifield, must preclude the loss of 
weight and appearance, hitherto so detrimental. A very large number of 
cattlc-dealors, land-owners, and farmers, liavo published their determination 
to support the Islington Market; and there can be no question as to its 
superiority and success. When the railways shall have given the last faci¬ 
lity to the conveyance of beasts, sheep, and pigs, it is probable that the 
metropolis will be bettev supplied than even the provinces, and the prices 
will range accordingly. A few years will produce a most extraordinary 
change in these particulars—a change, indeed, not to be anticipated by any 
calculation. 

The barley sowing has been successfully concluded upon all hut the 
heaviest and wettest soils; upon the lighter it was, perhaps, never better got 
In, and we have seen some up, and in very vigorous growth. The grass 
experiences, and responds to the few warmer days. The turnips, though 
now all UUt exhausted, have held out better loan was expected \ and the 
grass-lands will soon give their customary supply—more, indeed, than for 
the last two or three seasons—should the weather shine out brilliantly. 

There is nothing ww in the stock markets; meat is a little on the 
advanoe. 

Prices of grain in the market of April 18:—English wheat, from 42s. to 
56s.; barley, from 28s. to 38s.; oats, from 23s. to 27s. 

Imperial averages on April 8 Wheat,47.7; barley, 37.4; oats, 21,9; 
rye, 30.3; beans, 35,6; peas, 36.1. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 

Degeneracy of the Potatoe. —With respect to the potatoe, nature seems 
dearly to have made provision for the permanent health as well as for the 
productiveness of her own offspring, in the seed contained in the berry which 
the plant produces from its stalks; and consequently, by our endeavouring to 
perpetuate any particular sort of potatoe, by continually cutting and planting 
its tubers, it is reasonably to be expected that we shall injure its general pro¬ 
perties and powers, and thus gradually render it less fit for food, and more 
liable to disease. Extensive observation has fully satisfied me that the taint 
by far more frequently attacks the long cultivated and more delicate sort of 
potatoes than any others; the former I conceive, because their vegetative 
powers have become enfeebled and disordered by a long course of treatment 
opposed to nature; and the latter, because the very delicacy ot tlieir consti - 
tution renders them more liable than the hardier sorts to disease. It will 
follow that, in order to be as certain of obtaining as good a crop ot potatoes 
as it is possible to be, the ground, before being planted, should be thoroughly 
—pulverized; the manure should be well fermented ; the sets should be whole 
potatoes, and never deprived of their first shoots, nor allowed to ferment: 
and lastly, that a constant succession of new sorts should be raised from the 
berries of the old ones. The newly-raised sorts would doubtless admit of 
being cut with safety for sevcml years, and would be but little affected by 
other external injuries, unless peculiarly delicate, as they would possess all 
the health and vigour of a plant propagated acoording to Nature's laws. By 
attending to these few suggestions, the experience of several years of exten¬ 
sive observations warrants me in saying, that a full crop of potatoes may, 
under all ordinary circumstances of the weather, at all times be secured.— 
Qua) ter/// Journal of Agriculture. 

Agriculture of France .—The annual public meeting of the Central Agri¬ 
cultural Society of France was held on Saturday, at the Hotel de Vilte; M. 
Pussy, Minister of Commerce, in the chair. The attendance was numerous 
and highly respectable. M. Soulange Berlin, Vice-Secretary, in reporting 
the labours of the Society during tile past year, dwelt upon the ameliorations 
introduced into agriculture, and almost eve^y branch of rural economy, by 
the efforts of the Society, the prizes it confers, and the encouragement it holds 
out. The culture of beet-root and the manufacture of native sugar, the pro¬ 
pagation of mulberry trees and silkworms, the breed of sheep and production 
of wool, the turning to account of communal lands and forest plantations, 
are the principal points upon which the report expatiated. It showed that 
tlu* propagation of silk-worms, formerly confined to the South of Franco, was 
extending to the centre and the North, and that the climate of the country 
situated to the north of the Loire docs not, as far as could be judged from 
the experiments already made, present any real obstacle to the extension of 
this productive branch of industry. On the beet-root sugar question the 
report expressed apprehension that if a tax were laid on the sugar at the 
present"moment, it would greatly impede this important branch of industry; 
whereas, if it were left unfettered for some time, it would take a wide devc- 
lopemeut, and become an abundant source of national wealth. This view of 
the subject seemed to meet with universal assent, as the statement was 
received with appluuse. A circumstance that added greatly to the interest 
of the meeting was the announcement of a silver medal having been ad¬ 
judged to Hi. Lecerf, a farmer at Annaing, near Valenciennes, for having 
established the first,a small beet-mot sugar-manufactory, in which, upon his 
own premises, he, with the aid of his family alone, produces 100 lbs. of sugar 
ea day. Not being aUle to come to Paris to receive the mark of distinction, 
M. Leccrf had deputed one of his friends to receive the medal, who thanked 
the Society In the name of M. Lecerf, and the whole department du Nord, 
for tlmhonour conferred on one of its inhabitants. 
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Rural Economy-Useful Arts. 

Taxed Carts. —The commissioners of assessed taxes have intitfiated to 
owners of these carts, that it is a violation of the act where their names, &e. 
are painted on the top or side of such vehicles; they must be upon the “ back 
po,nncl," which is held to be (in most cases) the back of the box. 

To destroy the Insect Tribes in Trees . —Well wash the stems and branches 
with a mixture of soft soap, dour of sulphur, or fish oil, and a small propor¬ 
tion of turpentine, or a strong decoction of tobacco water or soap suds. To 
prevent snails, &e., ascending trees, coal tar brushed on the byle of the tree, 
a foot orlmore from the ground, will perform wonders. The most effectual 
remedy for the American blight, or apple-bug (Aphis lanigera), is washing 
the knobs and excrescences (caused by the insects) with a strong solution 
of muriatic acid. This remedy is so clean, that it may be applied by the 
hands of a lady. , 

Kohl Pabi, or Hungarian Turnip. —This very useful agricultural and 
garden bulb is not so well known in the agricultural and horticultural world 
as it ought to be, for a more useful bulb as food for cattle, or as a garden 
vegetable, cannot be cultivated, the sprouts from which may be used, or the 
bulb mashed as a turnip. The quantity of saccharine matter it contains is 
superior to the Swede turnip, which it equals in hardness and n» "apability 
of withstanding the attacks of insects. This year it has been cultivated by 
Mr. Lance on the poor sandy soil of Bagshot-IIeath district, the giound 
having received a dressing of the new manuiv prepared from night soil— the 
nnimalised carbon. The effects of this dressing are most satisfactory, and 
may be seen by the curious in agricultural or horticultural phenomena at 
Messrs. Gibbs and Sons, Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, the same having been 
exhibited at the Smithfield Cattle Show. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Soap from Flints. —Wonders will never cease. Mr. J. C. Sheridan, a 
native of Belgium, is the im enter of a process, and has obtained for it patents 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, for the manufacture of soap from flints. 
Mr. Sheridan takes the common black flint, calcined, and reduces it to pow¬ 
der by wet grinding; then mixes it with the caustic soda leys, or potash 
leys, and boils it till it attains saponification. The mixture so obtained is 
added to the present soap materials, after the latter have bem boiled to that 
state when they have become soap, and are ready to be.poured into the 
frames. The mixture, which has a detergent quality,; (squires to be well 
crntchcd along with the soap materials: and when thus erutched together, 
the result is a soup of an excellent quality. The mixture becomes inti¬ 
mately incorporated with the soap materials, and may be added in the pro¬ 
portion of from 40 to 50 parts of the mixture to 50 of the soap materials. 
Thus the common silex, which is obtainable at a very low price, takes the 
place of tallow, not purchasable under 40/. per ton, to the extent of nearly 
one-half. This invention, which promises to come into very general use, 
will have the effect of diminishing the consumption of tallow, and conse¬ 
quently rendering us, in the production of a staple commodity of the utmost 
importance to health and commerce, independent of the great northern Au¬ 
tocrat.— Meehan ics' Mag azine. 

New 'Lamp. —There lias been lately erected by the active and intelligent 
manb^er of the railway company, who has also the merit of the discovery, 
at the head of the inclined plane in St. Leonard's depot, a lamp of a new 
and admirable consti notion, which describes a circle of light of about thirty 
feet in diameter, of the apparent intensity of sunshine, showing the objects 
within its sphere as distinctly as those on the table of a camera obscura. 
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The object which the manager had in view was to enable the engine-men 
to have a distinct view of the inclined ropes during night, and this has been 
fully attained. The lamp consists of an Argand burner placed in the focus 
of a large speculum of n peculiar form, by which the whole light is distri¬ 
buted just on the space where it is required ; it is computed that the light 
on the atyoie space is equal to that of twenty-five to thirty similar burners 
in common lamps. We are told Mr. Rankine's name for it is the Conoidal 
lamp—probably because the light is thrown from it in the form of a cone. 
A lamp of this kind might, we have no doubt, be useful for other purposes: 
it appears to us that the largest assembly-room might be brilliantly lighted 
by one placed at each end of the room, and one would be sufficient to 
light the stage of a theatre. The cost of this one is said to be about 200/.; 
but we understand it saves an annual expense of nearly half that sum.— 
Caledonian Mercury. 


BANKRUPTS, 

KllOM MARCH 29, TO APRIL 22, 1036, INCLUSIVE, 


March 29.—W. C. Lkk. Hastings, Sussex, 
grocer. C. Kinder. Little James-street, 
Gray's Inn-lane, coach-maker. \V. Fohbks, 
High-street, Shoreditch, victualler. J. Jones, 
Shoreditch, linen-draper. T. Patterson, 
Lower John street, Golden-square, tailor, \V. 
Smith, Circus, America-squat e, Miuories, 
merchant. K. I,. Ireland and J. C. IJi.vth, 
Birmingham, factors. Al. Tarrant, Clarence- 
street, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, lndging- 
liotisekecper. VV. Smith, Liverpool, butcher. 
W. Weston, Bishop's Waltham, auctioneer. 
J. C. Jackson, Burslein, Staffordshire, earth 
eu ware-manufacturer. 

April 1.—S. K. Morgan, Craven-street, 
Strand, hoaidinq-hoilse keeper. W. Good¬ 
win, Loek’s-fields, Walworth, retailer of beer. 
G Br.AVi.orK, Bishopsgule-str., linen-draper, 
r Luck, Lad-lane, lace-dealer. 1). Hrk 
tiibkton, Manchester,hoise-deuler. J.Tay- 
J.on, Birmingham, victualler. 

April5.—J. Milks, Aldhani, Essex, butcher. 
T, F. Staple, High-street, Southwark. J. 
Kvslkv, liridge-stieet, Southwark, coach- 
maker. II. Ci.kai.l, Poole, painter. J. 
Howard, Disley, Cheshire, Innkeeper. W. 
M. Moves, Plymouth, coal-merchant. W. 
Kent, Burton-upon-Trent. Staffordshire,cord- 
wainer, 

Aprils—T. C. IIardino, Winslow, Buck¬ 
inghamshire, grocer. W. Bailey and E. 
St aims, Deptford, chemists. J. Brown, 
Little l’oitland-slrcet, Marylebune, brass- 
founder. S. Hilton, Farnworth, Lancashire, 
iron-founder. F. II. Worth, Shrewsbury, 
coach-builder. W. Adams, Canterbury, 
miller. J. Scholks and J. Wharton, Man¬ 
chester, joiners. J. Dobson, Binbrook, 
Lincolnshire, draper. J. Francks, Leeds, 
innkeeper. a 

April 12.—J. Cox, Bradford, Yorkhlre, dra¬ 
per. J.Will!AM s, Strand, tailor. P. Gr£en, 
Slamford-street, Blackfrlars, agent. C. 
flticKAHV, Chalcroft-terrifte, New-cut, Lam¬ 
beth, auctioneer, T. C. Matiikson, Mansell- 


street, Miuories, ship-owner. E. Smith, 
Rochester, linen-draper. C. Orraii, Hud* 
derslield, Yorkshire, draper. C. Martin 
and H. Wark, Great Tower-street, wholesale 
cheesemonger*. C. Walkkr, Hulktn Wharf, 
Lon er llelgrave-place, Pimlico, wharfinger. 
A. Fry, Blaekfriais-road, and Hereford-place, 
Commercial-road, hat-manufaelurer. J. 
Heap, Manchester,builder. A. Galliaiorr, 
Stone, Staffordshire, printer. S.Bklltikr, 
Doncaster, innkeeper. 

April 15.—W. Wa ri>, Warn ford-court. City, 
merchunt- J. Hiiuadiiurst, Noihury, 
Cheshire, wheelwright, W. Croft, Preston, 
Lancashire, glazier. W. Winter ton, Otk- 
brook, Derbyshire, grocer. T. Allen, 
Wolverhampton, silversmith. M. Gray, 
Pockltngton Canal-head, Yoikshire, coal- 
merchant. It. Sai art, Flux Bourton, 
Somersetshire, brewer. 

April 19,—K. Perkins, High-street, New¬ 
ington, cheesemonger. T. B. Atkinson, 
Baker-street, Lloyd-sqnare, jeweller. J. 
Latdlav and G. Turner, Felthnm, Middle¬ 
sex, compnsitinn-cundle-makers. R. Row- 
latt, West Smitbtield, licensed victuallers. 
T. Yolmir, Woolwich, victualler. S. Ciiipk- 
nkv, Woodditon, Cambridgeshire, lively sta¬ 
ble-keeper. T. Giles, jun., Manchester, 
packer. J. Carter, Newnrk-upon-Trent, 
Nottingham, hosier. 

April 22.—W. Carter, Butler's-ploce. Cha¬ 
pel-street, Pentonville, master mariner. H- 
Brown, High street, Shoreditch, cordwalner. 
T. Ditciiburn. White Llou-street, Cornhlil, 
scrivener. R. Nicnoi.soN, Leicester-place, 
wine merchant. C. Hudson, T. Hodson, 
and J. Wolpknden, Well-o’-lh’'lane Mill, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinners, J. Sharp, 
North Shields, grocer. G. A. B. Fielding 
and G. A. Fielding, Pnrtsea, brewers. D. 
Puon, Newport, Monmouthshire,grocer. G. 
Newman, Lawrence-lane, City, warehouse, 
men. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The accounts from the seats of manu¬ 
facture iu Yorkshire continue very 
satisfactory in the main ; at Leeds and 
Huddersfield the supplies of goods at 
the Hails have been large, hut have been 
taken off as freely as they were fur¬ 
nished, without any diminution in price; 
at Bradford and Halifax there has been 
some little abatement of activity, in 
consequence of the purchases for the 
American Markets being now nearly 
completed, hut still prices have not given 
way. The Hnchdale Flannel Market is 
the only one that is positively dull, the 
manufacturers and purchasers standing 
out, the former for a continuance of the 
late quotations, the latter for a reduction 
of them ; the smallness of the stocks on 
hand renders it probable, however, that 
the buyers will have to yield. The ani¬ 
mation in Cotton manufactures is in 
some degree limited by the apprehension 
felt equally by the manufacturers and 
the wholesale dealers that the price of 
the raw material has reached its maxi¬ 
mum, and that any alteiation which 
might now occur would tend to the de¬ 
preciation of whatever stock they had 
on hand. The same observation applies 
with even greater force to the Silk 
Trade. The extensive works, both pub¬ 
lic and private, which are now iu course 
of execution, continue to give a high 
degree of animation to the Iron Trade. 
Lead has also recently been in consider¬ 
able demand. 

In Colonial produce, the principal 
transactions are in Sugars and Spirits. 
British Plantation Sugars havi lately 
been in brisk demand, and within the 
last ten days an advance of 1*. per cwt. 
has taken place. By public sale recently, 
a parcel of new Barhadoes went off 
briskly at (Jos. to 08*. fi d. \ good strong 
brown Jamaica (ids. Cxi to 04*.; mid¬ 
dling and brown mixed Berbiee 03*.; 
the limiting quotations of the Market 
are 01s. Cd. for low dry brown, and 09s. 
for fine strong bright grocery. There 
has been a still greater advance iu Mau¬ 
ritius Sugars, which range from 59*. for 
brown, up to 69*. for fine strong white. 

The supply of East India Sugars is 
scanty, tuid prices are therefore firm ; 
Java bringing, for yellow 34*. Cd. to 38*.; 
for good strong white 40*. Gd.; Siam, 
low to good middling white 34*. to 37*.; 
damp 32*. to 30*. 6d. 

In Foreign Sugars there has recently 
been some little tendency to depression ; 
by public aale, low to tine brown Bahia 


has brought 24*. to 29*.; white 32*. to 
35*. 6d. i brown to good yellow Havan- 
nah 34*. 6d. to 38*. 

Refined goods are in great demand 
both for this home market and for ex¬ 
portation, and within the last fortnight 
an advance of 1*. Gd. per cwt. bus taken 
place ; of fine goods to pass the standard 
for shipping, the quantity ready for de¬ 
livery is small, and offers are readily 
made of 85*. (id. long price, or 44*. Gd. 
on hoard, hut the refiners stand out for 
80*. 

There has been little or nothing doing 
in Plantation Coffee of late, the dealers 
holding off for the arrival of the new 
crop. Iu East India end Foreign there 
is equally little demand ti.i home con¬ 
sumption, but of the former, for ship¬ 
ping, a considerable quantity of Sumatra 
is taken off the Market; of this good 
brown lias brought 43*. to 45*. Gd. 

A good deal of business has been lately 
doing in lturn, and fine qualities are 
very much sought after; Jamaica, 20 to 
30 over proof, 3*. fid. to 3*. 8 d .; 30 to 37 
over, 4*.; a small parcel of very superior, 
imported iu 1830, has brought 5*. Gd.; 
Leeward Islands, proof to 1 over, 2s. 2d. 
to 2*. 2qd .; 0 over, 2*. 4 d. 

The (lot.ton Market is languid from 
the causes stated above: ami ot the large 
quantities lately offered by public sale, 
only a small proportion changed hands, 
the holders not being willing to submit 
to reduced rates. Such sales as have 
been made furnish the following re¬ 
sults:— 

Surat, ord. to mid. fair ... G\d. to 7 \d. 

-fair to very good... R\d. to 8 id. 

Bengal, fair. 0 \d. 

The April public sales of Indigo have 
gone off with great spirit, and an ad¬ 
vance upon the January sales of Gd. to 
9d. in good and fine shipping, and of Oil. 
to 1*. in ordinary qualities, has been 
realized. 

There was some heaviness in the Silk 
Trade about the middle of the month; 
but it has since rallied, and considerable 
business has been done at an advance ol‘ 
Gd. to Is, on all fine Italian mid China 
quali ies. The East lndi" Company 
have announced 1392 bales of Bengal 
for sale on the 29th June, being the 
whole of their remaining stock. 

The demand for all descriptions of' 
Wools continues”good ; particularly for 
the lower qualities of Foreign. The 
public sales of Australian and Cape of 
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Good Hope have been well attended, 
and the former have brought 1*. hi. to 
2s. 9 d.. th’e latter Is. 2d. to Is. 5<f. per 
lb. 

Spices in general are firm hi price and 
with a fair demand ; the same may be 
said of Cochineal and Lac dye. 

The private trade sales of ^ea, which 
occupied from the 12th to the 19th, went 
off without much spirit, ahd at prices 
scarcely so good as those obtained in the 
MHrcli'sales; of 57,300 packages offered 
it is estimated that One-half was bought 
in. The East India Company have de¬ 
clared 4.000,000 lbs. for sale oil the 1st 
June; which will be succeeded by the 
sale of 40,000 packages by private im¬ 
porters ; in which interest also a sale of 
25,(100 packages is announced for the 
17 th May. 

The large supplies of Wheat, Barley, 
and Oats, of late, at Mark Lane, have 
given a considerable check to the ad¬ 
vance which was going on in conse¬ 
quence of the unfavourable state of the 
weather. Within the last fortnight a 
reduction of 3s. to 4*. per quarter 1ms 
taken place in Wheat, and of Is. in Bar¬ 
ley ; Oats, without any decided altera¬ 
tion in price, have been dull of sale. 
Beans and Peas have been steady. 

The steadiness of the English Funds 
amid the wild speculation going on in 
the Share Market, is really astonishing. 
For weeks together scarcely a variation 
of £ per cent, occurs in Consuls, and 
they are now at the precise price at 
which they were at the end of last mouth. 
In Exchequer Bills there is equal firm¬ 
ness. Bank Stock has suffered a mate¬ 
rial depression since the declaration of 
the dividend; attributable mainly to 
apprehensions of the effect of the perse¬ 
vering rivalry of Joint Stock Banking 
Associations, exempt, as they are, from 
that wholesome restriction upon tho 
amount of their issues which would arise 
from periodical publications of their 
assets and liabilities, such as are fur¬ 
nished by the Bank of England. This 
Stock is now between 4 and f» per cent, 
lower within the last three weeks. 

In Foreign Funds little has of late been 
clone except in Spanish and Portuguese, 
both of which have risen considerably in 
value since the beginning of the month. 
The triumjfh of Mendixabel in the 
Cortes, over the allied opposition of tfoe 
Carlists and the Exaltados, and the 
open co-operation of th# naval force of 
Tireat Britain with the Queen’s tn.ops, 
caused an advance of 5 per cent, in 
Active Stcck, but which has since de¬ 


clined to 3 per cent., and in Deferred 
and Passive in proportion. Both de¬ 
scriptions of Portuguese Bonds have 
within the same period advanced 4 per 
cent. 

It is iii Railway Shares, however, that 
the most eager speculation is manifested, 
and every day seems to give birth to 
some new project. Until vary lately 
there was a continual advance in the 
price of almost every **»e of thorn, but 
within the last few days symptoms of 
mistrust are beginning to become appa¬ 
rent; still some of those which have 
solid pretensions to extensive utility, 
maintain their quotations, tuid even im¬ 
prove upon them. London and Bir¬ 
mingham have advanced bl. per Share 
during the month ; Stephenson's Brigh¬ 
ton arc not lower than they were ; Great 
'Western, on the other band, are about 
4/., and Cheltenham and Great Western 
about 3/. per Share worse. 

The closing prices of the principal 
subjects of transfer on the Slock Ex¬ 
change, on the 25th, are subjoined :— 

ENGI.I9H Fulfils. 

Bank Stock, 210} 11 \—Three per 
cent. Reduced, !)<•§ 1—Three per cent. 
Consols, 91£ J—Three and a Half per 
cent. Reduced, 98} }—Three arid a Half 
per cent. New, 100} .{—Long Annui¬ 
ties, 1300, 15 }•} Hi—India Stock, 200.} 
74—India Bonds, 0 ^—Exchequer Bills, 
20 2—Consols for Account, 91 g 

SHAKES. 

* Anglo-Mexican, 0] }—Bolanos, 140 
5—British Inm, 4(1} 1}—Canada, .‘JO 9 
—General Mining, 0} 74—Real Del 
Monte, 22 4 —London and Birmingham 
Railway, 120 7—London and Green¬ 
wich ditto, 27} 0}—London and South¬ 
ampton ditto, 24} 0} — Stevenson’s 
Brighton, ditto, Iff 19—Great Western 
ditto, 35 fi—South Eastern ditto, 7 ff — 
North Midland ditto, 13 14—London 
and Black wall ditto, 4} }—Loudon 
Grand Junction ditto, 4 5. 

FOUKIUN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 103} 4—Brazi¬ 
lian, 1024, 5 per cent. 05} l«—Chilian, 

0 per cent. 48 9—Colombian, 1024, 

G per cent. 32} 3 — Danish, 3 per 
cent. 76 }—Dutch, 2} per cent. 56? 7} 
—Ditto, 5 per cent. 100} 1—Mexican, 

6 percent. 35} 0}—Peruvian,0percent. 
23} 4} — Portuguese Regency, 5 per 
cent. 831 Ditto 1834, V per cent. 
53 }—Russian 0/. sterling, 5 per cent. 
109 }—Spanish Active Bonds, 1834, 
47? 0—Ditto, Deferred ditto, 22} }—. 
Ditto, Passive ditto, 14} }. 
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MONTHLY DIGEST. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Revenue .—The revenue accounts are satisfactory. There has been 
an increase on the whole year of 82,401/., r and an increase upon the quarter 
of 221,619/. The Customs present an increase of nearly 1,200,000/. upon 
the year, and 162,000/. upon the quarter. The Excise, on the other hand, 
presents a decrease of about 430,000/. upon the year, but an increase of 
] 75,000/. upon the quarter. The great decrease which balances the enor¬ 
mous increase of the Customs, comes under the respective heads of— 

Assexed taxes. 692,000/. decrease. 

Repayments . 117,000/. 

It is necessary to explain, that the increase of the Customs, as far as it 
corresponds with the decreaso of the Excise, is the result of a transfer of 
duties. 


Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in Ik , 



Qr». ended April 5, 


De- 

Yrs. ended April 5, 

In. De. 


1835. | 1836. 



1836. 

| 1836. 


Customs,,..!'! 

4.286.87: . 4.449,833 

162.261 


17.62035 

18,785,867 

1,165,562' 

Excise. 

1,687.574' 1,863,312 

175,733 


12.150,068 

11.7*0,498 

. 429.570 

Stamps .. 

1.65+337 1.697,884 
245.364 1 18*1,064 

43,497 


6,565.171 

6,612,806 

47,6:15 

Tuxes.... 


56,300 

4.312,627 

3,620.223 

692.404 

Post-Office .. 

359,000 ; 366.600 

7,000 


1,386.000 

1,425.000 

39,000 

Misceilmu... 

10.088' 16,743 

5,755 


56,622 

65,621 

8,999 


g.254.100 j 8.582.931 

394,251 

56,300 

42,090,793 

42,230,015 

1,261,196 

Imprest and 


other Mo¬ 
nies, &c... 

216.734 99,702 


117.032 

478,632 

421.811 

56,321 

Total. £ 

8,460,924 8,GS2,633 

394.251 

173,332 

42,569,425 

42,651,826 1,261,19Cj' 1,178,795 


Deduct Decrease .,.. 

173,332 


Deduct Decrease .... 

1,178,795 


Increase on the Quar. 221,619 


Increase on the Year 

. 82,401, 


) 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 

March 22.—Lord Plunkett presented a Bill for the amendment of the 
Bankrupt Laws in Ireland; its objects being to consolidate the existing 
Acts, and to assimilate the law on tins subject. 

March 24.—The English Corporation Act Amendment Bill was read a 
first time. 

March 29.—The Irish Municipal Reform Bill was read a first time; and 
the 2nd reading fixed for the 28th of April. 

March 30.—Their Lordships adjourned to the 12th of April. 

April 12.—Their Lordships re-assembled.—The Lord Chancellor moved 
for certain returns, preparatory to the introduction of his promised measure 
for a reform of the Court of Chancery.—The Archbishop of Canterbury 
brought in a Bill for the prevention of pluralities, and the mere adequate 
payment of curates, which was read a first time. 

April 14.—The order of the day for going into Committee on the English 
Municipal Act Amendment Bi,)l was read; and, at the suggestion of Lord 
Lyndhurst, referred to a Select Committee. 

April 15.—The Marquis of Londonderry moved for a copy of the instruc¬ 
tions from the Admiralty to Lord ,J. llav, commander of one of his Majesty's 
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vessels oA the coast of Spain. — Viscount Melbourne thought'the motion 
directly inconsistent with every notion of public confidence and policy.—The 
Marquis of Londonderry said he wanted to know to what extent this country 
was pledged with respect, to the war in Spain, and he had a right to call for 
that information.—Lord Melbourne said that he hoped the House would 
not co operate with Don Curios by insisting upon the production of these 
instructions. There was no doubt but the country had passed the strict line 
of neutrality. The government felt, that upon every consideration of national 
policy, and with regard to humanity, they were bound to jut an cn0 to the 
war as soon as possible.—The Marquis of Londonderry wished to ask one 
question of the Government, in consequence of what had fallen from the 
Noble Viscount, Was France a party to the new arrangements which had 
been entered into? After a few words from the Karl of Minto and the 
Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Melbourne said, having refused the instruc¬ 
tions, they would not give the contents of them. 

April 19.—Lord Melbourne moved the second reading of the Irish Muni¬ 
cipal Corporations Bill. His Lordship took a review of the report of the 
Commi-sioners, and also of the enactments of the Bill stating the points on 
which they agreed, as well as those in which they differed from the English 
Act. He impressed strongly upon the House the propriety of adopting the 
same general principles in legislating upon the same subject fofr the two 
countries; and concluded by unliving that the Bill bo read a second time.— 
Lord Lyudhurst addressed the House at great length. His Lordship said 
he did not intend to oppose the second reading, but in the Committee he 
would submit amendments, the object of which would be the suppression of 
the existing Corporations, as their continuance was not required for any 
u so fill purpose. It was because the measure now recommended by the Noble 
Viscount, in his mind, alarmingly increased the tendency to agitation, so 
long witnessed with painful anxiety by most of their Lordships, tliaL he 
should deeply regret such a measure should be permitted to pass through 
that House and become finally the law. He must say, and he would say it 
with the deepest regret, that if the future Municipal Corporations of Ireland 
come to be such, as in all probability they must be, from the principal enact¬ 
ments in this Bill, those Municipal Institutions must become, not as hud 
been said by a well-known political leader ■* schools for agitation,’’ but 
schools for sedition ; and there would be just reason to anticipate that the 
result of such a state of things in Ireland must be to endanger the union 
between the two countries, and to shake the empire to its very centre.—The 
Marquess of Lansdowne spoke in favour of the Bill, contending that the 
people of Ireland had as much right as the people of England to manage 
their own affairs through persons of their own choice.—After a lengthened 
discussion, the Bill was read a second time. 

April 22.—The Marquess of Londonderry complained of a letter which 
had appeared in the public journals, on the affairs of Spain, and which was 
stated to have been written by Lieut.-General Evans.—The Earl of Wmcliil- 
sea moved for a return of the persons returned by the Judges to serve the 
office of High Sheriffs of the different counties in Ireland, together with a 
list of the number of those actually appointed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

March 21 .—•The House resolved into a Committee on the Municipal Corpo¬ 
rations Act Amendment Bill, when amendments were proposed and divisions 
took place. The original clauses being agreed to, the House resumed.—The 
I-Iguse then resolved inte a Committee of Supply, in which the Navy Esti¬ 
mates were proposed and agreed to. 

March 22.—Mr. F. Buxton moved the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the working of the apprenticeship system in the colonies, the 
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condition of the apprentices, and the laws and regulations affecting them 
which have been passed.- After a long discussion the motion was agreed to. 
—The House went into Committee on the Irish Municipal Corporations 
Bill, and the clauses from 83 to the end were agreed to without a division. 

March 23.—The Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill was further con¬ 
sidered in Committee; and the schedules agreed to.—The Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration Act Amendment Bill was read a third time, and passed ; as was also 
the Constabulary Force (Ireland) Bill. 

March 2-1.—Mr. Robinson brought forward his series of resolutions on 
the subject of the taxation of the country. They were similar to those moved 
by lnm in former sessions, especially in urging the necessity of tho system 
of taxation, with tho view of equalizing the public burdens. To accomplish 
this object, he maintained, that a property tax ought to be imposed. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer met the resolutions with a direct negative, 
and expressed the hope that the Hon. Member would withdraw them. When 
taxes could be, they were reduced ; and the principle adopted was to select 
such a tax for reduction as was considered most likely to afford relief to the 
industry of the country. As 1o a property tax, that he viewed as a war 
impost; and lie was quite sure that the country would never endure it in a 
time of peace. After a long discussion, tho motion was negatived without 
division. —*Mr. Wyse obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the establishment 
of a Board of National Education and t*no advancement of elementary 
education in Ireland. 

March 25.—The report of the Tithe Commutation Bill was taken into 
further consideration.—Mr. T. 15 . Lennard moved, “ that it bo an instruction 
to the Committee to insert provisions, enabling owners of lands, where there 
had been a compulsory commutation as regards the original owner of such 
lands, to re-open the valuation of successive periods of ten years, when it 
shall appear that the annual value (to be ascertained by valuation) of the 
tithes, if they had been taken in kind, for the preceding five years, after 
deducting twenty-five per cent., would have been one-third less than the 
sums annually paid on account of such composition within the same five 
years.”—Sir R. Peel did not approve of the principle of compulsory com¬ 
mutation. He wished that the Noble Lord would go into the Committee, 
to afford them the opportunity of discussing such objections to the details as 
could be made. He would give his honest support to the Government to 
establish a sjstem of compulsion if this could fairly be done, but he much 
feared the ideas lie conceived of it could hardly be removed.—Lord .John 
Russell was favourable to the compulsory arrangement, as one calculated to 
do justice to all parties, and allay the feedings of the country on this impor¬ 
tant question. He had not heard that the clergymen throughout the 
country had complained of the measure, on the contrary he believed it was 
a settlement which they would be inclined to accept. At the same time he 
thought that the measure would not Vie a hardship upon the tithe payer, 
but, on the contrary, a very great boon to him.—After some discussion, the 
first twelve elauses were carried. 

March 28.—The Order of the Day for the third reading of the Irish Cor¬ 
porations Bill was moved by Mr. O'Loghlen.—Mr. F. Shaw proposed as an 
amendment, that the Bill should he road a third time that day three months. 
After a long and animated discussion the House divided, when there appeared 
—Ayes, 2fi0 ; Noes, 199 ; being a majority in favour of the third reading of 
61.—The Bill was then read a third time and passed. 

March 29.— Lord John Russell move for a return of a Government circu¬ 
lar sent last year to the several Corporations, previously to their proceeding 
to the nomination of borough magistrates, &c.—Sir Robert Peel complained 
that in many towns the bias of the Government in the choice of the magis- 
trates* was manifest by the great preponderance of Whig appointments oyer 
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those of *a Conservative character.—Lord John Russell said that the Govern¬ 
ment had instituted the most anxious inquiries to ascertain who were the 
fittest persons to be appointed; that political bias had not been allowed to 
sway the decisions ; on the contrary, every effort had been made to mingle 
parlies as much as possible, and that the Crown in departing from recom¬ 
mendations had only exercised its undoubted right.—Sir R. Vyvian charged 
the* Government with the grossest partiality, and instanced the case of Bristol 
and the exclusion of Mr. Daniel as proofs of the influence of partisanship. 
He directed his observations particularly to Lord John Russell, Whom he 
charged with a corrupt exercise of liis office to promote the power of his 
party.—Mr. Bernal, Lord John Russell, and Mr. P. Thomson, rebutted the 
charge in strong language, declaring tlm if Sir R. Vyvian believed what 
he asserted, he ought to follow it up by an impeachment. -Lord John Rus«olI 
asserted that if the Hon. Bart, did not so follow it up, he should feel that 
he had a right to call him a calumniator.—Sir R. Vyvian repeated his 
expressions ; and a scene of the most angry description followed, in which 
several Members spoke under considerable excitement. After an extended 
and personal discussion, the motion was about to he put: when the Speaker 
said, after what had passed, he must, call on the Noble Lord for assurance 
that no feeling of animosity towards one Hon. Member, in particular, re¬ 
mained in his mind.—Lord John Russell immediately stated that, he had 
answered the remarks, and that no hostile sentiments remained in his mind. 
—Sir U. Vyvian also declared tflut all feeling of a personal nature. had gone 
from him. The question was then put and carried. 

March 30.—Sir W. Molesworlh asked if the recent appointment of Lord 
Brudenell to the 11th Dragoons had been made with the approbation of the 
Secretary at War.—Lord Howick expressed his surprise that the Hon. Bart, 
should not have been aware that such appointments did not rest with the 
Secretary at War, but with the General Commanding in Chief The Noble 
Lord added that he had been made aware by Lord Hill of the intention to 
appoint Lord Brudenell, and considered his Lordship to he the best judge of 
the propriety of the step.- Lord Sandon inquired whether any successor 
would be appointed to the office, in Canton recently held by the late Lord 
Napier.—Lord Palmerston answered, that the Government had resolved to 
pause in the renewal of a successor ; hut this vacancy was occupied, accord- 
irg to the usual course, by the individual holding office immediately under 
Lord Napier.—The House afterwards adjourned to the llth of April. 

April 11.—Tlu: House met, pursuant to adjournment. — Lord Howick 
moved the Army Estimates.—Mr. Hume made several elaborate protests 
against some of the items, and eventually divided the Committee upon the 
grant for yeomanry and other volunteer corps. The numbers were - For 
the grant, 53 ; Against it, 9. 

April .12.—Mr. Ewart moved for leave to bring in a Bill to provide for the 
equal division of landed property among the children, or next of kin, of 
persons dying intestate. A long discussion ensued, and eventually the 
House divided, when the motion was negatived by a majority of 45 to 29. 

April 13.—Lord John Russell moved the committal, pro for mil, of the 
Tithe Commutation Bill, and mentioned some alterations that he had been 
induced to make in the measure.—Sir R. Peel suggested that means should 
he taken to combine the attempt at voluntary arrangement with such an 
acquisition of local knowledge as might assist in the forming of a system of 
compulsion for the future.—Lord John llusscll expressed himself anxious 
to carrv the Bill this session, but declined to accede to the recommendation 
of the Right Hon. Bart. A long conversation ensued, and the Bill passed 
through Committee, pro formd.—The order of the day for the House going 
into Committee on the Mutiny Bill having been moved by Lord Howick, 
Major Fancourt moved that corporal punishment should be entirely abolished 
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in the British Army.—Lord Howick entered very elaborately into the’general 
question of military punishments, and concluded by expressing his opinion 
that gentlemen who supported the motion ought, in consistency, te follow it 
up by voting that the army be disbanded.—Sir H. Hardinge expressed liia 
dissent, and illustrated hia remarks by a variety of interesting details. He 
was most anxious that corporal punishment should be resorted to as seldom- 
Is possible, but could not consent that commanding officers should be de¬ 
prived of the power of inflicting it, no matter what might be the urgency of 
the case.' After a long discussion, the House divided, when there appeared 
—For Major Fancourt’s motion, 95; Against it, 212. 

April 14.—On the motion that the Report of the Mutiny Bill be received, 
Mr. Leonard proposed a clause providing that Hogging in the army in time 
of peace should be discontinued. —Lord Howick deprecated the efforts to 
renew the discussion, after the proceedings and decision of the previous 
evening.—The debate proceeded to some length, in the course of which Mr. 
T. Duncombe said, that he knew of certain unofficer-like and cruel conduct 
on the pail of some colonel of a regiment.—The Hon. Member vas called 
upon by Sir H. Hardinge and Lord Howick, not to name the individual in 
question to the House, but to communicate the fact to the General Com¬ 
manding in Chief, in order that no time might be lost in establishing the 
charge, and punishing the offender.—Mr. Duncombe, liownvcr, refused to 
retract what he had stated, or to take any steps for his allegation. Even¬ 
tually the House divided, when there appeared—For the motion, 62; Against 
it, 135 : Majority, 73. 

April 18.—Mr. P. Scrope inquired whether the Government intended to 
bring forward any measures regarding the poor of Ireland, founded on the 
recent report?—Lord John Russell said that the report was most important, 
and that the measures recommended in it required the most cautious consi¬ 
deration : but that the Government could not find it convenient to bring in 
any measure this Session.—On the question that the House resolve into 
a Committee on the Registration of Voters Bill, Mr. T. Duncombe moved 
that it be an instruction to the Committee to amend the 27th clause of the 
Reform Bill, so far as to repeal the obligation of proof being annually re¬ 
quired that the rates had been paid in order to qualify .voters.—The Attor¬ 
ney-General opposed the amendment, as forming no part of this Bill, and as 
tending to repeal a requisite test, and one that had worked well.—After 
some (iiscussion, the motion was negatived, by a majority of 103.—The House 
afterwards went into Committee on the Bill. 

April 19.—In reply to Mr. Buckingham, the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer stated that it was intended to allow the publication of additional half¬ 
sheets to newspapers at a halfpenny each: but a double sheet was to be 
charged with double duty.—Mr. D. W. Harvey, in puisuance of notice, 
moved that the House he called over; after which he moved for a Committee 
to inquire into the Pension List.—Lord John Russell opposed the motion.— 
A long discussion ensued, and eventually the House divided. The numbers 
were—For the motion, 146; against it, 216. 

April 20.—Mr. P. M. Stewart brought forward his promised motion for an 
address to the Throne for the appointment of a diplomatic agent at Cracow, 
and for the adoption of measures for the protection of British commerce in 
Turkey, and on the shores of the Euxine.—Sir Edward Codrington seconded 
the motion.—Lord Palmerston said that a diplomatic agent would shortly be 
despatched to Cracow.—Lord Mahon defended the Duke of Wellington’s 
conduct with respect to the Treaty of Adrianople; aud commented rather 
severely on the protracted absence of Lord Ponsonby from the duties qf 
his mission, while the Turkish capital was the seat of the most important 
negotiations.—Sir R. Peel deprecated these continual discussions, as inter¬ 
fering with the duties of the Executive, and calculated to excite the very 
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aggressions complained of. The Right Hbfi. Bart. urged Mr. Stewart to 
withdraw his motion. Eventually; Mr; Stewart consented to withdraw his 
motion.’ 

i ' , 

.April 21.—Sir Andrew Agnew renewed his motion for leave to bring in a 
hill to enforce the better observanceof the Sabbath. On a division, there 
appeared a majority ofl 18 in favour of the motion,—Mr. Hardy again 
brought forward the O'Connell and Raphael affair, eonnected with the Car- 
low election, moving that it was a high breach of, privilege, &e.—Mr. O'Con¬ 
nell said that he considered that the report of the Committee was his shield, 
and that no such motion could succeed until its allegations were reversed.— 
Mr. R. Colborne, the Chairman of that Committee, expressed a similar opi¬ 
nion.—The debate occupied the whole nightj and after an elaborate defence 
of Mr. O'Connell; by Mr. Seijeant Wilde, it was adjourned. 

April 22.—The adjourned Debate on the Carlow Affair was resumed.—Mr. 
Serjeant Wilde, Mr. H. G.Ward, Sir C. B, Vere, Mr. Bannerraan, Sir J. Y. 
Buller, Sir E. Wilmot, Mr. D. W. Harvey, and the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, opposed the original motion.—Sir Frederick Pollock supported it.—Sir 
J. Graham would have preferred to vote for the previous question; but as the 
motion of Lord John Russell had forced a general consideration of the case, 
he had no chance but to assent to the motion of Mr. Hardy.—Sir Robert 
Peel admitted that Mr. O'Coynell had been fully cleared of personal cor¬ 
ruption, but remained indisputably mixed up in a transaction involving a 
gross breach of Parliamentary privilege.—Mr. Roebuck opposed the original 
motion.—Mr. Hardy then replied.— A division then took place:—For Lord 
J. Russell’s Resolutions," 243 ; for Mr, Hardy's, 169. When strangers 
were re-admitted. Lord Stanley was in tho act of moving a Resolution, to 
the effect that the proposed appropriation of the funds raised for the Carlow 
election was deserving of the serious notice of the House, as affording g 
dangerous precedent, and tending to interfere with the purity of election.— 
Lord John Russell moved, as an amendment, that the Orders of the Day be 
proceeded with, and another division was the consequence.—The numbers 
were, for Lord Stanley's motion, 166 ; for Lord J. Russell's, 238. 


THE COLONIES. 

JAMAICA. 

The stipendiary magistrates in Jamaica, appointed under the Abolition 
Act, hove memorialized the Government at home for an advance of salary, 
the sum awarded not being sufficient to meet the unavoidable expenses of 
their official situations. . ** 

• CANADA. 

Canada papers to the 27th of February have arrived. They con¬ 
tain matters of very great importance. The House of Assembly of the 
Lower Province had embodied not only the substance, but the matter 
of the ninety-two Resolutions passed last year in an Address to his Ma¬ 
jesty, which had been passed by the usual .majority, at the command 
of Papineau’s party, they, at the same time, voted only six months' 
salary and contingencies for the governor, judges, and officers of govern¬ 
ment, instead of the three years now in arrear, and that only conditional. 
The Address, besides the amplified detail of special grievances and deduc¬ 
tions from assumed premises, declares broadly that the Colonial Government 
does not possess'the confidence of his Majesty’s faithful subjects in the 
Province: this places,Lord Gosfotd and the Commissioners in precisely the 
fcame situation as his predecessors. The feeling of the British party h&a 
received additional excitement from the passing of this Address; and. the 
account of the proceedings of the Assembly concludes with the statement, 
that “ ere the lung's crown comes down, there are crowns to be broken.” 

May.—you xlvii. no. cucxxv, k 
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NEW SOUTH WALB& 

We are glad to find that the Colonial Office have it in contemplation to 
improve the present system of earning out female emigrants to New South 
and Van Diemen’s Land. The most important proposition'is, the 
increase to 30/. of the bounty at present granted to heads of families for tbo 
purpose of assisting them to defray the expense of their passage out. Thiar" 
indulgence, however, is to be confined to tneir going out under the arrange¬ 
ments of the Australian Emigrant Commissioners or the colonial agent for 
emigration. Four ships are to be dispatched to the Australian colonies during 
the present year, with about 250 females in each; the first to sail from 
London to Launceston on the 28th of April; the second from Cork to 
Sydney on the 26th of May; the third from London to Hobart Town on the 
22d of September; and the fourth from Ireland to Sydpoy at some subse- 
queut date. The entire selection of the emigrants to Sydnev will be entrusted 
to a committee formed in Cork for that purpose, and to the colonial agent 
for emigration. An official dispatch has been sent out to Sir Richard Bourke 
and Colonel Arthur, requesting “ that all necessary arrangement* may be 
made for securing to the young women who may arrive by these successive 
opportunities every possible comfort and accommodation, from the period of 
arrival until that of their obtaining suitable situations.” 

NOVA SCOTIA. *' 

A Committee of the Lords has been appointed to inquire into the inter¬ 
course between the United Kingdom and our North Amerian Colonies. The 
principle of the inquiry is, whether the packet for Halifax, in Nova Scotia, 
which is our proper point of connexion with the North American Colonies, 
should not take its departure from the south-west of Ireland, free from the 
dangers and delays of the Channel navigation; and whether the point of 
embarcation for the military reliefs in the same colonies should not, in like 
manner, be made from a port on the west of Ireland. What that port may 
be, must he matter of professional and official examination. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

GERMANY. 

The German papers assert positively that the convention for the evacua¬ 
tion by Russia of Silistra has been completed, and Russia remits the half of 
her claims on the Porte. We presume this result, so favourable to the Porte, 
. has been in part brought about by English influence. These journals con¬ 
tain some contradictory news from Moldavia, denying that there is any tiutb 
in the reports they have before supplied us with, of Turkish and Russian 
Commissioners being on their way to Jassy, to inquire into the grievances 
of the people. Prince Stourz/a is now said to have remedied some of them 
himself. An assembly of the States, which he convoked, seems to have been 
unsuccessful. The opposition declared the assembly to be contrary to the 
laws, and it did not adopt any resolutions. 

SPAIN. . 

The “ Madrid Gazette ” has contained the long expected decree for the 
suppression of all the bouses belonging to the monastic orders of both sexes 
in. $pain,#the islands adjacent thereunto, and the Spanish possessions in 
Africa, /The decree extends also to the establishments of the feur military 
ordc^s qf St. John of Jerusalem. Certain missionary colleges are, however, 
excepted. Every female convent is to $e closed which contains loss than 
twenty nuns: the admission of novices tO tbe convenes allowed to remain is 
prohibited, and those who have not yet been professed are to be restored tft 
th eir families. Those, who remain in the convent? allowed still to exist 
may be.ex-cloistered if they wish it. The public use of the religious 
costume is forbidden. These regulations axe followed, by upwards of fifty 
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other'articles, pointing out the mode in which thepaonks belonging to the 
suppressed orders are to be disposed of, some in the cure of souls, others in 
such spiritual employments os the cathedral and other church establish- 
ments afford throughout the country. The property and revenues belonging 
to aU the houses thus suppressed are to be applied in aid of the payment 
-^>r the public debt, and of the war; regulations are made for the mainte¬ 
nance of-the aged ahd infirm who cannot he employed in the ecclesiastical 
service. •' 

-A letter from Captain Lord John Hay to General Cordova lias*been pub¬ 
lished, mreSiich his Lonlship informs the General that he has received in¬ 
structions from the British Government to co-operate to the utmost of his 
jtower with the Queen's troops in the measures requisite for putting down 
the insurrection in the north of Spain. The letter is dated the 24th of March. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

THE BISHOP OP ELY. 

The Right|R ev. Dr. Bowyer Edward Sparke, late Bishop of Ely, held 
that diocese since 1812, havipg been translated to the Sec from Chester, to 
which diocese he was consecrated in 1809. His Lonlship was advanced in 
years, and was formerly fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and was 
official visitor of Peterhouse, St. John’s, and Jesus colleges, and visitor to 
the Master of Trinity College in that University. The value of the see has 
been variously estimated; in Gibert’s Clergyman's Almanac it is valued 
at 11,000?. a year, and that of Chester at 3250?.. so that since his elevation 
to the Episcopal bench, Dr. Sparke has received nearly 280,000?., besides 
enjoying, while Bishop of Ely, the patronage of twenty-five livings. 

THE BISHOP OF LICHFIELD AHD COVENTRY. 

His Lordship was the youngest son of Nathaniel, first Earl of Harrowby, 
by Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of the Right Rev. Dr. Terrick, Lord 
Bishop of London. He was born in 1777, and entered of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and was early collated to the rectory of Lutterworth, Leicester¬ 
shire (in the presentation of the Crown), a place memorable as the benefice 
of Wickliffe, the “ Morning Star of the Reformation,” and here he discharged 
all the duties of an exemplary and conscientious parish priest In 1812, Dr. 
Ryder was appointed to the deanery of Wells, which ho exchanged a few 
years since for a prebendal stall in Westminster. In 1815 he was elevated 
to the episcopal bench, being consecrated Bishop of- Gloucester, on the 
translation of Dr. Huntingford to the see of Hereford, and on the death of 
the late venerable Earl Cornwallis, in January, 1824, he was translated to 
the bishopric of Lichfield and Coventry. The late Bishop was a prelate of 
the most unaffected and uniformly consistent piety. His Lordship married, 
in 1802, Sophia, daughter of Thomas March Phillips, Esq., who survives 
him, and by whom he has left nine sons and three daughters. The eldest 
of his children, the Rev. Henry Dudley Ryder, is now in the 33rd year of 
his age. His eldest daughter, Anna Sophia, is married to Sir George Grey, 
Bart., M. P., nephew of Earl Grey. Should the recommendations of the Church 
Commissioners be adopted, as is most probable, the title of the see will in 
future be Lichfield only, and will comprise the counties of Stafford and 
Derby; those parts of the diocese situated in the county of Warwick being 
added to the Bishop of Worcester's charge, and in Salop to the Bishop of 
Chester. The Commissioners state the net income of the diocese, as at 
present constituted, to average 3923?. in the three years' ending 1831, and 
estimate that the future net income may, at no distant period, average 
4350?, per annum. ! 
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Edward Troughton, Esq, 

X9WAA9 THOUGHT ON, SSQ., V.R.S., L. AND SU, F.R.A.S. AND 7.R.S.CVR. 

Mankind owe man; of their refinements, and enjoyments, to persons of 
studious habits, and close application—delighted, and admiring oftentimes 
without knowing either the name, station, or country of the individual to 
whom they are so much indebted. For instance, how few of the inhabitants 
of London are familiar with the name of Edward Wright, of Caius College^ 
Cambridge; and yet how many of them drink and enjoy the water from 
the New River, and give all the praise to Sir Hugh Middleton, who merely 
completed* what Wright projected. This is but one case out of many. To 
prevent the subject of this notice from sharing the fate of Wiight, this 
slight sketch is written in the hope that those who are in possession of nu¬ 
merous data, and an able pen, may perform for departed genius, and society 
at large, what both are entitled to. The late Edward Troughton was bom 
in a small village in Cumberland, in the year 1754, where he received 
merely a common education in the village-school. When seventeen years 
of age he came to London and apprenticed himself to his brother John, a 
respectable mathematical-instrument maker, carrying on business at No. 
136, Fleet Street; and when out of his time was taken into partnership, 
and ultimately succeeded to the business, and ever after continued to reside 
there; and it is not a little remarkable, that the same spot has been succes¬ 
sively occupied by mathematical-instrument makers of celcb^y for nearly 
200 years ; and hero a Sutton, a Wright, a Cole, and a Trougmon, laboured 
with unwearied zeal for the advancement of Science. In a very short time 
after Mr. Troughton’s arrival in the metropolis, he began to display that 
great originality of genius, which in the end mode all scientific men look 
up to him for the means of prosecuting their pursuits with the fullest effect— 
for be it remembered, that the sublime study of astronomy mu^ ever bo 
obftcure without instruments of the most accurate execution, because the 
theorems of mathematicians are useless without data to act on—and with 
this lie supplied'them ; presenting to all competent persons the means of 
dividing instruments with the most perfect accuracy, and by which they 
have been graduated to such a degree of exactucss, that error is not to be 
discovered in them even by high optical powers; and many of his instru¬ 
ments of large dimensions are placed in various observatories, and by them 
a catalogue of the fixed stars, and the sun, nioou, and planets, are now as¬ 
certained, and published iu the Nautical Almanac. Many other skilful 
artists have also acted upon iiis improvement. The stability, accuracy, and 
commodious arrangement of his instruments leavo nothing for the astrono¬ 
mer but to use them with care, as it is a fact, that tile declination of some 
of the fixed stars have been ascertained by them to one-third of a second. 
It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Troughton step by step, but a reference to 
a few of his great undertakings cannot be without interest. The Royal Ob¬ 
servatory is furnished with a mural circle, a transit instrument, and a zenith 
sector, nil of bis contrivance; and the last was completed by him when in 
his 79thyear: also, an equatorial instrument, for Trinity College, Dublin; 
and which is now stationed at Armagh: and a meridian circle, (made for 
Stephen Groombridge, Esq.,) now belonging to Sir James South; the whole 
of which are specimens not perhaps to be equalled either m beauty or 
figure, or perfect accuracy. He also remodelled the continental instruments 
ao as to make the repeating circle of the Chevalier Borda, and tho reflecting 
circle of Mayer, almost original inventions of his own. His nautical instru¬ 
ments, !#), both as to construction and accuracy, are beyond all praise; 
and by them the mariner is now indeed enabled “ to mark a road on the 
tracklqSji ocean.” Nor were his great labours wholly unrewarded; for the 
Royal Society, in 1809, presented him with the Copley Medal, for his elegant 
and valuable paper on Dividing. On the 7th of April, 1823, he received 
riie freedom of the Clock Makers* Company: and in January* 1830, the 
King of Denmark presented him with a. valuable gold medal, as an acknow¬ 
ledgment of his groat and important improvements, 
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In his private character Mr. Troughton was humans, generous, and 
liberal; and ever most ready to administer to the* wants of the distressed; 
and many are now living who owe to his purse and patronage the respectable 
stations they occupy in society. Had be been less open-hearted, he would 
have accumulated considerable wealth. . - / 

N His habits were temperate in the extreme; and although possessed of 
some eccentricities, his great genius was unsullied by the sHghtest immo¬ 
rality. When young, his amusements were angling and reading; and he 
was particularly partial to poetry, and even produced some original speci¬ 
mens, not unworthy of publication. In his latter years, however, be devoted 
himself entirely to severe study and scientific pursuit ; and laboured not 
merely in abstract theory, but for the improvement and direct benefit of die 
civilized world. 

Retaining his faculties to the last, lie died on the 12th of June, 1835; 
and, according to his request, his remains were deposited in the General 
Cemetery, Kensall Green; and were followed by many, and deeply regretted 
by all the scientific world. - 

henry roscoe, esq. 

Died on the' 25th March, at Gateacre, near Liverpool, Henry Roscoe, 
EscBarrister at Law, aged thirty-seven, the youngest son of the late 
William Roscdfe, Esq. His legal talents and attainments were of the 
highest order; and at the timtf when, by the long and laborious pursuit of 
his profession, he had forced himself into the success often so difficult to 
obtain, he was attacked by the slow but sure disease which terminated his 
valuable existence. Early in his career he published several literary works, 
which were very successful; and if his duty had not called upon him to 
abandon literary pursuits, the distinguished reputation of his father, as a 
poet and an elegant scholar, would have been fully sustained by his son. 
The interesting life of his father was one of the latest of Mr. Roscoe's 
literary productions. For the last few years he has been the Judge of the 
Borough Court of Liverpool.— Liverpool Chronicle. 

JOHN MAYNE, ESQ. 

1 This gentleman, for a long series of years the printer and a co-proprietor of 
the Star daily newspaper, London, died on the 14th March, at an advanced 
age. Mr. Mayne was a native of Dumfries, which,place he left however in 
early life for Glasgow, being translated thither along with his father's 
family, who then took up their residence on a property they had acquired at 
the Green-head, in the neighbourhood of that city. Here he passed through 
a regular term of service with the celebrated Messrs. Foulis. He afterwards 
commenced his career in London, which he long carried on honourably and 
successfully. Mr. Mayne possessed poetical talent of no inconsiderable cast, 
and many of his poems have received high approbation ftfim those well 
qualified to appreciate their merit. He was intimately acquainted with 
Burns, who did him the honour of adopting two lines of a song of his, 
“ Logan Braes,” into bis own song of “ Logan Water," avowing that he did 
so. Sir Walter Scott, in allusion to Mr. Maync’s poem of the “ Siller Gun,” 
has characterized it as “ surpassing the efforts of Ferguson, and coming 
near these of Burns.'* His other poems of “Glasgow ’’--the “ Muffle Drum, 
&c. &c., have long ago received deserved praise; while among his lyrical 
pieces, “ Logan Braes,” “Mary of Kirkconneli Lea,” and others will not 
soon foil to touch the heart, 

WU.J.IAM GODWIN. 

William Godwin died on the 7th of April, in the 81st year of his age. 

» Mr. Godwin was nearly fifty years before the publie as a writer, His 
celebrated work on Political Justice attracted more attention, perhaps, than 
any publication of the time. The author possessed one of the finest requi¬ 
sites of a great writer; he addressed himself to his reader iff an’earnest 
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and impressive manner. Whatever may be thought of Mr. Godwin's philo¬ 
sophy, it will be universally admitted that he presented it in a most attrac¬ 
tive form. Malthus’s celebrated work on population, which first* appeared 
in one octavo, was written for the express purpose of refuting the ideas of 
human perfectibility advocated by Mr. Godwin, by showing that, from the 
tendency of population to increase beyond food, vice was a necessary pjirt— 
of tho economy of the world. All the errors of the book of Malthus may 
be traced, we think, to its controversial origin. 

Mr Godwin attempted most walks of literature, and in several he 
excelled. As an essayist, his “ Enquirer ” will always give him a claim to 
a high place. His observations on style, pursued through several essays, 
are peculiarly serviceable to the young. He also attempted tragedy, but we 
believe his only effort was not successful. 

As a novelist, “ Caleb Williams ” will always entitle him to the first rank. 
Who ever took up that interesting work without being glued to it till the close ? 

Mr. Godwin, having been a warm admirer of the French Revolution, 
suffered not a little from the obloquy cast on all who shared hi# views. When 
Sir James Mackintosh delivered his Lincoln's-inn Lectures, Mr. Godwin 
was one of his hearers ; and we believe be was not a little surprised to find 
that no small portion of the labours of Sir James was devoted to the refu¬ 
tation of the heresies of his former associate. Having entered into business 
os a bookseller, Mr. Godwin wrote a number of works on Education, which 
were published under the name of Baldwih (the disguise being necessary 
from the obloquy to which we have alluded), and obtained very extensive 
circulation. 

Mr. Godwin retained bis health and faculties till within a short time of 
his death. He was a successful author of novels when turned of seventy- 
years of age. He was rather under tho middle size, compactly built, and 
we have always understood was, during his whole life, almost a stranger to 
disease. The small place under the Government, which he received during 
the Grey administration, was considered a well-deserved reward. 

Mr. Godwin was, we believe, the last of the Revolutionary school of 
writers of any note. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Married .']—At Edinburgh, Sir James Max¬ 
well Wallace, Ueut-Col. of (he 5th Regiment 
of Dragoon Guards, to Laly Don of Newton. 

At Edinburgh, Wiiltam Gillespie, Esq. son 
of the late Richard Gillespie, Esq. merchant, 
Glasgow, to Elisafeeth Campbell, eldest (laugh, 
ter of Sir R. J. B. Honyman, Bart. 

At St. John’s, Hampstead, L. Fyier, Esq. 
Capt. In his Majesty's 77th Uegt. to Amelin, 
daughter of the iete Hon. John Byng, 

At Vienna, Chapman Stansfeld Marshall, 
Esq. of London, eldest son of Sir Chapman 
Marshall, Knt, to Josephine Juliana, youngest 
daughter of Matthlae Joseph Wetcer, Esq. Of 
the former capital. 

At. Halstead, Kent, John pick Barnoby, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, to 
Sarah Jane, youngest daughter of John Atkins, 
Esq. of the former place. 

At Brighton. T. W. (’. Murdoch, Esq. son of 
T. W. Murdoch, Esq. of Fortland-place, to 
Isabella Ann, second daughter of the late Ro¬ 
bert Lnkln, Esq, of the War-office. 


Died .]—At Winchester, Lady Letitla Knol- 
lys, only surviving slater of the late Earl of 
Banbury, in her 70th year. 

At Charlton, the Countess of Suffolk. 

At lioulogne-sur-Mer, Mary Anne, widow of 
the late Colonel Fane, M.F., nephew of the 
Earl of Westmoreland. 

At Forest Place, Laytonstone, Anne Esther 
Prlvat, relict of the late David Privat, F.sq., in 
her 98th year. 

At Oakhill, Somersetshire, the Hon. Mrs. 
Tuson, widow of the Rev. James Tusou, Rector 
of Blnegar. 

At Brentford, Mrs. Newton, in her 93d 
year. 

At Jen tier's Hill, Cheshnnt, Sir Joseph Eh- 
dalle, Knt., in his 83d year, many years Silver 
Stick in Waiting to his late Majesty George 
the Third. 

In Queen Square, Bath, the Rev. Penkstan 
Arundel French? M.A, of Perry HID. Syden¬ 
ham, Kent, Rector of Cdcctmby and Thorn 
Falcon, Somerset, In Ms 78a year. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALKS* SCOTLAND, 

AND IRELAND. 


CONDOS'. 

Slate is coming daily more extensively 
into use ; it is employed for paving the 
area in front of the New National Gal¬ 
lery, and also for churchyard memorials, 
in place of stone. 

A company is about to be formed in 
the city, chiefly among the merchants 
connected with the West Indies, for a 
“ Colonial Bank.” 

The new council of the College of 
Physicians has been elected — Sir H. 
Halford, president; Drs. Turner, Hue, 
John Bright, Pair, MacmichaeJ,Latham, 
Chambers, Watson, Holland, Elliotson, 
Clcndinning, and Heberden, members. 

“ The receipts of Christ’a Hospital dur. 
ing the last year have been 56,738/. 
18s. 1 Orf., and the expenditure has been 
44,522/. 10 *.; leaving a balance in favour 
of the Hospital of 5216/. 8 s. lOcf. It lias 
been determined to allow an addition of 
six boys, and twenty girls to the estab¬ 
lishment. 

Offences in the metropolis .—The follow¬ 
ing is the official result of the labours of 
the metropolitan police for the last year; 
—Number of persons taken into custody, 
03.474 ; discharged by the magistrates, 
32,544 ; convicted or held to bail, 27,817J 
committed for trial, 3113; convicted and 
sentenced, 2237; acquitted, 6'08; not 
prosecuted, or bills not found, 267* The 
number of drunkards apprehended dur¬ 
ing the year was 21,704; of whom 7523, 
or rather more than one-third, were fe¬ 
males. 


nttvoN. 

Geolotfy of Devon .—At a recent meet¬ 
ing of the Geological .Society in London, 
a memoir was read on the ossiferous 
cavern of Yealm Bridge, about six miles 
south-east of Plymouth, by Captain 
Mudge, F.G.S. The cavern is in a mass 
of limestone on the south side of the 
Yealm. It had formerly three entrances, 
situated about twelve feet above the 
level of the javer; but portions of only 
the eastern and western chambers re¬ 
main, the rook having been extensively 
quarried for economical purposes. In a 
part which had not bfeen disturbed* 
Captain Mudge noticed five distinct se¬ 
dimentary deposits, which presented the 
following details:— 


Top-loam, containing 
bones fend pebbles ... 

Stiff, whitish clay. 

Sand ..... 

lied clay....... 

Argillaceous sand. 


j- 24 feet. 

...24 ditto, 

. .0 inches. 

...3§ feet. 

...9 to 18 inches. 


Bones have been found only in the 
uppermost bed, but they appear to have 
existed in great abundance, cart-loads of 
them having been burned- The remains, 
which had been preserved, have been 
examined by Mr. Clift and Mr. Owen, 
and ascertained to belong to the ele¬ 
phant, rhinoceros, horse, ox, sheep, deer, 
bear, hywna, wolf, dog, fox, hare, rab¬ 
bit, water-rat, and a bird of considerable 
size. Some of the bones present unde¬ 
niable evidence of having been gnawed, 
but none of them appear to have been 
water-worn. The remains of the hyena, 
horse, and ox, are very abuudant, while 
those of the elephant and rhinoceros arc 
scarce. The pebbles found in the same 
stratum appear to have been derived 
from the flanks of Dartmoor, but they 
differ from those which occur in the 
present bed of the Yealm. In one part 
Captain Mudgo observed, that the lime¬ 
stone was beautifully polished, owing, 
he conceives, to the friction of the ani¬ 
mals by which the cavern was inhabited. 
There are many other caves in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood, but the most 
considerable is in Kitley Park, nearly 
on a level with the Yealm. The floor is 
composed of gravel, agreeing with that 
in the lied of the river, and it has beeu 
ascertained that it does not contain 
bones. With respect to this difference 
in the contents of the twocaverns, Capt. 
Mudge says, e are led to conclude 
that they must have been exposed to 
very different conditions. As far as 
regards space, the accommodation for 
hytenas in the Kitley cave is much supe¬ 
rior to that in Yealmbridge cavern; and 
therefore we may infer, that at the 
period when the hyaenas tenanted the 
latter, they were prevented from enter¬ 
ing the former, either from its having 
been frequently flooded or permanently 
under water.” 


I.INCOI.NSIIIHK. 

Lincoln Mechanics' Institute . — Earl 
Fitzwilliarn has kindly sent, through his 
steward, to Mr. Hitching, several most 
valuable fossils, dug out of his Lordship’s 
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extensive coal mines; among them are 
specimens of large antediluvian trees— 
stupendous leaves— and some admirable 
pieces of sulphurated coal, which cause 
ignition by fire-damp. 

Splendid Antiquarian Discovery .—Some 
workmen engaged in making excavations 
on the West side of the Castle Dykings, 
have uncovered a part of the West Gate 
of the old Roman city, “ Lindum.” It 
is a grand massive relic of the stern 
rulers of Britain—an exact fac-simile of 
that finest of Roman remains, Newport 
Arch, save and except that the West 
Gate is surmounted by a great height of 
Roman wall.—The whole is much out of 
perpendicular, and will be likely to fall 
unless some management be exerted in 
uncovering the remaining part of the 
gate. An injunction to desist, lest the 
foundations of the castle wall be endan¬ 
gered, is talked of; this would be a la¬ 
mentable interference, as the whole arch 
uncovered, would ho another feature in 
the rich collection of antiquities pos¬ 
sessed by our city. The quadrangular 
form of the Roman Lindum on the 
crown of the hill is indubitably proved 
by the present discovery .—Lincoln Mer¬ 
cury, 

SOMKHSETSIURB. 

The Corporation of the poor at Bristol 
have effected a saving, in their expendi¬ 
ture of the last year, as compared with 
that of the preceding, of between 2600/. 
and 3000/. The preceding year exhibited 
an improvement over its predecessor, of 
6000/.; so that the gross sum saved in 
the two last years amounts to upwards 
of 14,000/. This, too, with a due regard' 
to the deserving. 

STAVVOHDSHIttK. 

Mr. Crawshay, the great iron-master 
(who, it is reported, has cleared no less 
than 300,000/. by the recent advance in 
the price of iron), 1* ygprking with a 
good deal of vigour the recently-disco¬ 
vered mine at Wootton-Courtenay,near 
Dunster, which affords employment to 
the labouring poor in that neighbour¬ 
hood. The farmers also are enabled to 
turn the farm-teams to good account, 
and the poor men with their donkeys 
are likewise engaged in hauling the ore 
to Minehead, whence it is shipped to 
Wales. Sometimes more than a hun¬ 
dred carriage* of various descriptions 
may be observed on the road leading to 
the port. 

SURKBY. 

Lambt .—Average number and price 


of Lambs bought at Weyhill Pair, from 
the year 1825 to 1835 inclusive, by G. 
and J. Smallpirce,’ of Compton, near 
Guildford, Surrey, handed in to the 
■ Committee of the House of Commons, 
now sitting on Agricultural Distress.^, 

Average Price 
per Animal. 


1825 

• 

. 1719 

• 

». d. 

23 1 

1826 

• 

. 2118 

• 

13 9 

1827 

• 

. 1750 

• 

18 0 

1828 

• 

. 1365 

• 

20 8 

16*0 

i 

, 1400 


16 9 

1830 

< 

. 2794 

• 

15 10 

1881 

* 

. 2161 

• 

21 7 

1832 

• 

1601 

• 

17 5 

1833 

« 

1365 

• 

22 10 

1834 

• 

. 1734 

■ 

23 3 

1835 

• 

840 

• 

16 0 

Mr. 

YORKSHIRE 

Htift has addressed a letter to his 


constituents at Hull, upon the subject of 
special and ordinary security bonding 
warehouses, in which he states that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will intro, 
duce to Parliament, in the course of the 
present session, a bill for placing Hull 
on precisely the same terms in respect 
to wastage as London and other ports, 
which have erected warehouses of special 
security. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Chair of Logic is vacant in Edin¬ 
burgh University. Two gentlemen of 
considerable eminence, Sir W. Hamilton 
and Mr. George Combe, oiler themselves 
to fill it. 

IRFXAND. 

_ The equestrian statue of King Wil¬ 
liam, which formerly ornamented Col¬ 
lege Green, Dublin, has been destroyed 
by some miscreants, who drilled a hole 
in the back of tke horse, in which was 
placed a quantity of gunpowder, which 
was fired^by means of a slow match. 
An Inquiry has been instituted, hut at 
present no person is in custody, although 
Government has offered a reward of 
100/., and the Corporation 200/. for the 
discovery of the offenders. The statue 
was erected in the year 1701, on the 
anniversary of the battle of the Bovne, 
by the citizens of Dublin, in grateful 
commemoration of the conduct of King 
.Viliiam III, We understand that the 
Corporation of Dublin have advertised 
for proposals to re-erect tipB statue. It 
is intended that the ceremony shall take 
place on the 1st of July next, the anni¬ 
versary of the battle of the Boyne. 
The Lord May&r, the High Sheriff, and 
all the municipal authorities, will attend 
in state, with the city regalia. 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 

Letter XXII. 

Oran, March 5, 1835. 

On Saturday last I embarked for this place on board the steamer at 
Algiers. The worthy St. Johns made me promise to come back to them 
instead of returning to England, as I hud once thought of, by way of 
Spain. I had every symptom of a pleasant voyage that the sea and sky 
could promise. Mr. Brown, the American consul, came out to shake 
hands with me on board the steamer, and so did the frank-hearted 
General Bro—a true and truth-speaking soldier, whom I am proud to 
call my friend: at parting he presented me with some drawings of 
Algerine scenery which his son had kindly sent me from his portfolio. 

The weather was propitious to us for several hours, and I had a great 
many fellow-passengers to beguile the time with in conversation. At 
intervals I amused myself with reading, and got particularly interested 
in an account of the Adventures of Peter Dumon, a Frenchman, who 
sojourned as a slave in Africa for thirty-four years. Mr. Brown, who 
considered the relation as authentic, had transcribed it from Kile’s Re¬ 
gister of Baltimore, where it appeared in August, 1818. Poor Bunion 
left his native city, Paris, at the age of fourteen, in the year 1782, and 
went to America, but returning to Europe, found himself", after succes¬ 
sive adventures, on board the Lievre, a French brig offourlecn guns, 
which sailed to join a squadron that was blocking Port Mahon; but the 
unfortunate brig was shipwrecked on the very coast which we were now 
passing, between Algiers and Oran. Of her crew, amounting to a hun¬ 
dred and forty men, one half were drowned and the other half were mas¬ 
sacred by the Arabs on the coast, with the exception of eighteen, of 
whom Dumon was one. The natives took them on foot a journey of 
several days into the interior, as far as the residence of their Sheik, 
where they were chained two and two; and, “ during twenty-eight 
years,” says the adventurer in his narrative, “ I was compelled to sup¬ 
port night and day, with my miserable fellow chain-mate, the weight of 
fetters that made us inseparable. Every morning at four o’clock,” he 
continues, “ we were taken out to work, sometimes at the mines, some¬ 
times at cutting down trees or ploughing the ground. We were hound 
to work until twilight, and we had not any other rest, than to smoke 
during a qurfter of an hour some tobacco we could pick up in the fields 
by the way. In the morning when we were getting out of our prison, 
which was totally dark, and where we had only a little straw to sleep 
on, we received each of us two rolls—which were black, tough, and very 
often mouldy—and some rotten olives. This was our only meal every 
day. We had but once in the whole year—the day of the circumcision 
June. —voL. xlvii. no. clxxxvi. l 
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of the children of the tribe—a small piece of meat and a little broth.' If 
any one of us, exhausted with fatigue and hunger, discontinued working 
a few minutes, the chief guardian thrashed him unmercifully : in short, 
so miserable was our fate, that many of the sufferers killed themselves. 
I remained twenty-eight years in this dreadful situation. My life was 
constantly uniform. I am going to give the recital of the only incident 
which happened to me during the whole of that time. 

“ A marabout (so they call a Turkish monk) who was travelling 
through the country where we lived, gave us in alms about thirty sequins, 
about two hundred francs. Our chief guardian wanted to get his part 
of it. I was the only one who refused giving him anything; filled with 
indignation on account of my refusal, he treated me in the most cruel 
manner. Every day when I was getting out of the prison he over¬ 
whelmed me with injuries and blows. Tired of mv life, I resolved to 
put an end to it by taking vengeance on my persecutor, whom I deter¬ 
mined to kill at the first blow he should give me. The next day when 
I was going to work, he came and struck me—I seized a large stone, I 
threw it against his face, and beat the right eye out of his head. I was 
instantly surrounded by Arabians, who tied me to a mule, and after 
having been thrashed in a dreadful way, i Has brought before the Sheik. 
T had happily learnt to speak Arabic, and I was able to explain to the 
Sheik the motives of my conduct. I made him perceive the cruel pro¬ 
ceedings of the guardian towards me. The Sheik, penetrated with the 
justice of my remonstrance, condemned him to be hanged. Then ad¬ 
vancing himself to me, he said, “ Which hand of yours struck your 
enemy? He has infringed on the laws of the Koran, and must suffer 
his punishment, but you also must sutler yours.” As I foresaw the 
chastisement 1 was reserved for, I answered that I had thrown the stone 
with my left hand, in order to save the right. He ordered my left hand 
to he tied to a plank and struck till the skin and flesh was taken off, 
which was executed immediately in the most cruel manner. After 1 
had suffered this dreadful torture without being allowed to dress my 
wound, I was compelled that very day to move round a mill-stone, which 
I was condemned to do for a whole year. 

“ The Sheik of the Conbaly tribe was always at war with the other 
tribes, and when he was forced to inarch his troops against them he took 
along with him a hundred slaves to pitch the tents, to load and to unload 
the camels, and generally for the most tiresome and painful duty. 

“ I remained twenty eight years among these barbarians, until the 
Bey of Titery, who was tributary to the Dey of Algiers, after some ne¬ 
gotiations entered into with the Sheik, had us conveyed into the country 
under his jurisdiction: we were then five hundred in number, and 
walked eight days to get to Titery, where we remained about five 
months. 

“ The Bev sold us to the Regency of Algiers for a sum of money 
which was deducted from what he was bound to pay for his annual tri¬ 
bute. After the bargain was concluded we set out and arrived after a 
Journey of four nights at Algiers, where I remained a slave about six 
years. I was liberated by the glorious expedition under Lord Exmouth, 
po whom I owe my restoration to my country after a period of thirty-four 
years.’* 

Mri Brown, the American consul, who, l think, had seen this man, 
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told me a circumstance which is not mentioned in his narrative, but 
which parries credibility in its face, namely, that when he returned to 
Christendom, the history of all its revolutions since 1784 was a matter 
of entire novelty to him. In all his years of slavery he had never heard 
of the French revolution nor of Napoleon. If the story of the Cretan 
philosopher, Epimenedes, taking a nap for fifty years in a cave had been 
true, it would have been a prototype of Dunum's case, only tli^t the phi¬ 
losophical sleeper had a happier time of absenteeism from the world than 
the Christian slave. 

After reading this narrative I walked the quarter-deck during the 
dusk, and stood near enough to the main deck to hear a group of soldiers 
talking about the cruelties committed by the Arabs on some unhappy 
Frenchmen who had lately fallen into their hands. The coincidence be¬ 
tween the topic on which 1 had been reading, and that upon which they 
were speaking, was more pat than pleasant, and I silently agreed in opinion 
with one of the speakers in the French group, that drowning at sea would 
be preferable to being stranded on these barbarous shores. In the mean¬ 
time, the wind set in strongly from the west, and I retired to my 
berth almost as ill from the swelling of the sea as I had been in cross¬ 
ing from Marseilles. The diairs made voyages across the cabin, chang¬ 
ing sides like so many vacillating politicians—only those wooden-headed 
politicians differed from those of the human breed in this respect, that 
they always went over to the lower or losing side. On Sunday evening 
the gale increased to a perfect tempest, and by the moanings of some 
female sea-sick passengers, which I could hear in the neighbouring 
berths, being changed into supplications to Heaven, it was evident that 
though there might be little danger there was much fear. I felt no 
particular apprehension till at midnight, when the captain of the steamer 
came down to the cabin. He is a tall, thin man, of a ghastly white 
complexion. How it happened I know not, but so it did happen, that 
though I had been on board a good many hours I remarked not till now 
the extreme paleness of his face, which is not wonderful, as he had not 
long ago the misfortune to be run through the stomach in a duel, arid 
since that time has been able to digest no other aliment than milk and 
gum, and a little vermicelli. Ignorant both of his customary com¬ 
plexion and of the cause of it, 1 mistook Ml spectral paleness, which 
was heightened by lamp-light, for a symptom of dismay ; and when in 
answer to my question, “ Is there any danger ?” he answered “ Yes,” I 
concluded that it could be no small matter that could bleach the cheek 
of an experienced officer. 

“ But what sort of danger ?” I said. tf What are the symptoms ?” 

“ Why, only that the wind has carried away our two half-sails.” 

“ And* have you any to replace them?” 

“ None at all.” 

“ Goodness!” I exclaimed, “ English seamen would not have been 
unprovided/or such an accident.” 

This speech of mine, most uncalled for and imprudent, I dare say, 
nettled him. 

“ What then do ypu mean to do ?” I asked. “ You will not run us 
on shore among the Arabs ?” 

“ No, we will be drowned first. What I shall do will depend on cir- 

l 2 
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cumstances. If the storm continues I must either return to Algiers or 
make for Spain.” 

“ And how much coal have you on board ?” 

** Only as much as will serve for twenty-four hours.” 

“ Why was there not more coal ?” 

“ Monsieur Anglois, the coal comes from England, and it is scarce at 
Algiers. . But as I hear you are a poet, let me tell you, I fear that this 
will be a tragic episode in your history.” 

He then left me to my meditations. 

Another officer soon after came down for a moment to the cabin. I 
troubled him only with two questions. 

“ Are we on a lee shore ?” 

“ No, the wind is nearly ahead of us.” 

“ Are we near the coast ?” 

“ No, considerably out from it.” 

Ah ! then, methought, we are at least clear of the horrible natives. 
Still 1 had heard from the bloodless lips of the captain what forced me 
to conjecture that we might founder at sea, and I summoned my soul’s 
forlorn fortitude to face the catastrophe. True, it will be hideous to be 
suffocated in the howling waters, and I felt in fancy the first gushing 
of them into my cars and nostrils. But I recollected that by far the 
greater number of persons recovered from drowning have described it as 
not an agonizing death; and then, though some will miss me, what is the 
loss of life, thick sown as it is with vexations and pain, and long hours of 
ennui. Though in a reverie only, and not a dream, my mind’s eye saw 
Dumon stand before me with his beaten and bleeding hand upon the 
plank. In short, all the cruelties of man toman, and all the horrors of 
life rose up as officious supporters to my courage against the prospect 
of death. But on short reflection I said to myself, “ This is not a state 
of mind in which a man should either live or die.” So I struggled for 
better thoughts, and in some degree obtained them. And did I really 
rally and marshal my broken thoughts ? you will ask me, under the 
immediate prospect of death. No, I pretend not to having stood that 
awful probation; I had the fear, but not the certain prospect of death 
before my eyes. I had still a latent hope that we should be saved, and 
a suspicion that the C apt aft had exaggerated matters. At one time, no 
doubt, I thought that all was over with us; the ship, struck by a wave, 
heeled and shook as if she were going to pieces, and a shriek arose from 
one or more of the passengers. But the shock subsided, and from find¬ 
ing that the ship had not gone down, my hopes begun to mount up most 
saucily. Before daylight the sea-swell was sensibly abated. Our cap¬ 
tain came down once more to the cabin, and forgetting all offence, if he 
had been offended, tqld me he considered the crisis of our danger past. 

I disposed myself to sleep, and wli-'u I awoke found that we were an¬ 
chored off Arzew. 

Arzew is a tolerably safe haven, thirty-six miles to the east of Oran. 

I was delighted to go ashore, though the village is small and miserable. 
Here,the French have a military station, and a little fortress with two 
hundred men. Ten new houses have been built by the settlers, two of 
whom have set up in the publican line, and supply the military with 
more wine and brandy than does them good. As I was passing one of 
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thesfc'cabaretsj I observed the French soldiers hustling and insulting a 
wretched, ragged Arab, and even setting a dog upon him. The poor 
Numidiau had been begging from them a morsel of food, and they 
backed him out of the door by offering him wine. I reprimanded the 
French for their inhumanity, and ordered the landlord to bring the 
starving creature some bread and meat, which he devoured with avidity. 
After his meal I offered him a draught of wine; his manner showed 
that he knew I was not meaning to insult him, but bowing, to»thank me, 
he pointed with his finger up to heaven, as much as to say, it is forbidden. 
We stopped here till the following day (Tuesday), when I took a stroll 
of five hours’ length in the neighbourhood of the village, in company 
with a French officer of the station, who is an expert botanist. 

Arzew is a roomy haven, that is still considerably frequented by Eu¬ 
ropean shipping, as a retreat in winter and autumn. The place was 
called Arsenaria by the Romans. It is described by Shaw as, even in 
his time, a small city; but fifty years later, Leweson found upon it only 
a few huts and tents, with a corn magazine belonging to the Bey of 
Mascara. The surrounding country is waste and marshy, and, accord¬ 
ing to Leweson, inhabited only by lions, hyaenas, and jackals. I saw 
no samples of this rural population, but the Frenchman told me that 
their voices are sometimes heard. Some miles south of Arzew there 
are exuberant salt springs and pits, which are supposed to contain as 
much salt as would supply all Barbary; but in Leweson's time this 
source of wealth was so much neglected by the natives, and such was 
their ignorance of preparing the article from briny springs, or of cleans¬ 
ing it in its fossil state, that the natives used very little salt, and that 
little was imported from Europe; it was not used even in preserving 
their cheese and butter, and salted meat or fish were uuknown. I asked 
my botanical companion whether the natives continue ns ignorant of the 
art of making and purifying salt as Leweson described them. He could 
not be positive on the subject, but said he believed that they now manu¬ 
facture the article, though only to a small extent. 

A little to the cast of Arzew the river Mukdah discharges itself into 
the sea. It is probably the ancient Castenims. It receives several tri¬ 
butary streams, one of which is the Oucd-el-Ilamam, or River of Baths, 
—so called from a warm spring in the neighbourhood. There are close 
to Arzew the vestiges of a small village, and farther off those of a consi¬ 
derable town, both of them palpably Roman ruins. 

Here there is no such beauty of landscape as at Bougia or even Bona, 
but still the scene is not destitute of interest. The plains and ravines 
are by no means so marshy as I expected to find them, but abound in 
alluvial earth, which irregular streams bring down from the mountains. 
This gives birth to numberless dwarf palm trees, which, though a humble 
shrub, is not valueless to the Arabs. They find •its root a nourishing 
vegetable, and they weave its leaves into ropes and baskets. Next in 
abundance to the dwarf palm tree there is a pecular species of lentisk. 

1 culled £fso many heads of the white asphodel and of the wild aspara¬ 
gus. The latter eats pleasantly when boiled, and I even prefer it to the 
garden asparagus, though it is slightly bitterish. Lavender and worm¬ 
wood grow in plenty, and every here and there I met with patches of rich 
purple primroses, and of a Bpecies of vetch, which has a blossom as rich 
iu colour as the wall-flower. Last of all, my eye luxuriated in.large and 
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beautiful beds of nettles. “ Oh, wretched taste!” your English jfreju- 
dice perhaps will exclaim; “ is not the nettle a weed if possible more 
vile than even your Scottish thistle ?** But be not nettled, my friend, 
at my praise of this useful weed. In Scotland I have eaten nettles, I 
have slept in nettle sheets, and I have dined off a nettle table-cloth. 
The young and tender nettle is an excellent pot-herb, and the stalks of 
the old nettle are as good as flax for making cloth. I have heard my 
mother shv that she thought nettle-cloth more durable than any other 
species of linen. 

The only animal curiosities I saw at Arzew were a noble eagle, who 
looked contemptuously on his spectators, though he was chained by the 
foot; and a couple of caged inountain-cats. If there was poetry in the 
eagle’s mien, there was a still more indescribable beauty in the emerald 
eyes of the feline captives, and in the black spots upon their rich and 
fawn-coloured fur. They were each about twice the w,e of a house 
grimalkin. Whilst they were rolling on their backs in rage, and open¬ 
ing their red mouths to snap at any reed or stick that was thrust in to 
them, I so admired them, that I was sorry I durst not insert my hand 
to caress them; I have no doubt they would have caressed my hand in 
return if I had. ‘ 

This morning at ten our steamer arrived at Mers-cl-Kebir, two 
leagues from Oran, where there is a large fortress built of old by the Spa¬ 
niards, and now surmounted by the tricolor, but at which there is no safe 
anchorage for shippiug. I took a boat immediately and conveyed my¬ 
self, with my baggage, to Oran : here I could find only a miserable 
lodging, but it is the best to be found. I like much the novelty and pic- 
turesqueness of the town; and as I shall meet with the British vice- 
consul, Mr. Dalzell, son of my old friend the Greek Professor of Edin¬ 
burgh, ns well as General Trezel, who is commandant of the pluce, I 
look forward with pleasure to a short sojourn. 


Letter XXIII. 

Oran, March 15, 1835. 

This city, once large and populous, though now inconsiderable and 
inhabited by but a few thousand souls, stands in 35° 50' of north lati¬ 
tude, and in the third degree of longitude to the west of Paris. It is 
built partly on the sea-shorc, at the mouth of a spacious ravine, and partly 
on two table-lands lying on either side of the ravine. The roadstead 
is picturesque to look at, but shallow, exposed to the winds, and afford¬ 
ing no anchorage to ships of considerable burthen. The appearance 
of Oran is pleasant and imposing: the streets arc wider and straight, 
and a paradise of cheerfulness compared to those of Algiers. The city 
has six gates. It is at present surre aided with what the French call a 
chemise gamie and several redans —the chemise is flanked from distance 
to distance bv magnificent forts, the work of the Spaniards. Ti e climate 
at the tinie I am writing is delicious; q.ud, I understand, though not 
advisabll for persons with pulmonary complaints, is upon the whole very 
healtWiiF—the mortality is even less than at the town of Algiers, which • 
cannpthe called unwholesome. Here the proportion of the sick among the 
French is often no more than one to a hundred—it very seldom exceeds 
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five per cent., and that only in the hot months, tfhen the soldiers indulge 
themselves in fruit and brandy. 

The steep ravine which I have mentioned divides the upper town into 
two portions, which are connected by a pretty atone bridge of Spanish 
construction. The stream is perennial, and strong enough to drive 
several mills. A handsomer valley than this you can hardly imagine to 
be enclosed between two parts of a town. Ou each side of the stream 
there are terraced or sloping gardens, rich with fruits and fhAvers, ami 
resounding with song-birds ; and whilst those songs, mixed with the 
tune of the stream, come to the eai, the eye voluptuates, if I may coin a 
word, on peach, and almond, and orange blossoms. 

I have seldom felt more gay sensations than when ascending from the 
marine to the upper part of Oran. The mixed reminiscences of Spanish 
and Moorish history which the scene awakens—the mighty castle of 
Santa Cruz, on the summit of Mount Rammra, 1G00 feet above the 
level of the sea, on the nearest top of the range of hills that sweep for 
three leagues to Morsel Keliir, at which point there are equally splen¬ 
did Spanish fortifications, together with the minarets of several mosques, 
and the sight of the tricolor on tower and citadel, oblige, you to think of 
the past, the present, and tfle future, and make you feel thut man is a 
being looking behind and before him. 

The Spaniards gave back Oran to the Moors in 1791, after they had 
held it more than a hundred years, and had spent many millions 
sterling of money in making it impregnable. But au earthquake one 
fatal night buried thousands of the inhabitants under the ruins of their 
houses, and though the forts were not irreparably shaken, the Spaniaids 
got tired of the place, and consigned Oran and its province by treaty to 
the Dcy of Algiers. 

After calling on the British vice-consul, Mr. Dalzell, I ascended to 
what is called the New Kasha (in contradistinction to an older one that 
is now half in ruins), and paid my respects to the Commandant-General 
Trezel. This new Kasha has handsome ramparts, batteries command¬ 
ing the sea and the town, a deep ditch with a counterscarp, and the re¬ 
mains of a covered way. Here are barracks for 500 infantry and 200 
cavalry. In all the courts there are fountains and jets-d’eau. The 
gate of entrance is entirely of hewn stone, and is a superb piece of 
architecture. The general and his amiable lady received me very kindly, 
and gave me a general invitation to their evening parties. 

The fort of Santa Cruz, to which I have alluded, still remains strong 
enough to repel any aggression on the town in that direction, and it is ca¬ 
pable of being repaired so as to hold a powerful garrison. But though 
it was occupied by the French when the Arabs last attacked Oran, it is 
deserted at present. I made my way up to it one fine day, but its 
aspect of desolation, its gloomy stairs and deserted chambers, made me 
thankful that I had some gay Frenchmen with me, otherwise l should 
have bceiyafraid of meeting ghosts. From this castle of Santa Cruz the 
buildings of the town below appear as small as houses of cards. From 
thence the eye is carried over a* wide and wild country to the extremity 
of a salt lake, twenty miles long, where boat is never launched. The 
cause of this desolation is its shallowness; the lake itself, however, is 
an advantage to the country. ltd shores get dry in summer, and yield 
salt so abundantly, that the article is sold here for seven sous the hun- 
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dredweight. This confirms what the Frenchman at Arzew told me as 
to salt being at present prepared by the natives. 

From the Castle of Santa Cruz subterraneous paths have been dis¬ 
covered, leading from the castle to parts of the plain three miles below. 
In the dismal walls of the forsaken fortress the jackals of the neighbour¬ 
hood hold their evening concerts, and take up their lodgings for the 
night. Nor can they be said to leave the place quite solitary; but, on 
the contrary, they people it with millions of more company than is de¬ 
sirable : to be plain and short, we came back to Oran covered over with 
fleas. 11 was not till I had bathed and shifted every garment I had 
worn that I got rid of those back-biters and bosom foes. 

There are two smaller forts to the west of the town, on the road to 
Mers-el-Kebir, which are in very good preservation, and occupied by the 
French. On the parapet of one of them there is a spike of iron, 
fixed upright in the wall, on which poor wretches in the. Moorish times 
used to be empaled. 

On the south-eastern side of the city there are the remains of fortifi¬ 
cations and square towers, which atone time made Oran impregnable in 
that direction. It is not so at present; for little more than u year ago 
the Arabs had nearly penetrated into the to.vn through this quarter. All 
these forts are of Spanish erection, and built of stones, supplied by a vast 
quarry in the neighbourhood in which petrifactions of fishes have been 
often found. 

The Spanish population of Oran inhabited a wide table-land, sepa¬ 
rated from the Moorish part of the town by the ravine and rivulet already 
mentioned. I have seldom seen anything more imposing to the imagi¬ 
nation than the ruins of churches and palaces, and the traces of squares, 
and streets, and houses, overgrown with nettles, and all manner of weeds, 
which this desolate plain presents. Though there is no pathway through 
this scene of rubbish and foundations, it is my favourite haunt, not only 
because it gives my mind a dreamy picture of the onee-proud city, on 
whose cornices the In nena now couches and the adder coils, but because 
it is rich in the native wild flowers of which I am now making a col¬ 
lection. (t Soho !” rnethinks you exclaim, “ you are become a botanist ?” 
No, my friend, a real botanist I despair of ever becoming, for though in 
my boyhood I went through a course of the science, I find the re-attain¬ 
ment of it beyond my patience. But T delight in the flowers of the 
field: they have all some charm or other in my eyes,—with their shapes 
and hues they speak a language of their own to my imagination, and 
when I have admired their beauty I like to consult the dictionary about 
their uses and qualities. 

“ But how do you dispose of the hytenas and snakes,” you will say, 
that you meet with in this desolate place?” Why, those poor things 
never trouble a man unless he attacks them. I keep as much as pos¬ 
sible on clear ground, and with a hook on the end of my stick I fish for 
plants. Once only my researches went too deep. I saw,, in a bed of 
nettles a gigantic nettle-stalk, that, without exaggeration, was as thick 
as the Stick ot an umbrella : into the grbve I plunged, but it was beyond 
my reach, and I returned sucking my burnt fingerq, 

This neighbourhood is not so variously rich in wild plants as the fields 
about Algiers ; but my residence at the latter place was almost entirely 
dinring the winter mouths ; whereas the spring is commencing here, and* 
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there ft a blossom on every clod. There are acres of asphodel, with 
bluish-white flowers, that grow sometimes to the height of six feet. The 
Allium sativum, or wild garlic, has a pretty flower of the same colour; 
but the wild tulip, which Jussieu classes in the family of the Liliacees, 
is the pride of the fields, and often grows in large clusters; nor is it a 
mere gaud, like our garden tulips, but unites a fragrance like that of the 
lily to its rich and golden glossy hue. The Bouglossa officinalis, with 
its dark blue flowers, as well as the Linus ruber, with its red »nes, and 
the hedge convolvulus, which is larger and richer than in Europe, prank 
the ground like a gay carpet; whilst the Ferrula communis, growing to 
an enormous height, shines vividly with “ sight-refreshing green.” The 
scrpolet, a kind of wild thyme, is here both frequent and fragrant; and 
so is the Alissum montanum. Of mallow's there are several sorts: of 
these, the Malva arborcscens is the most medicinal, and the Rolundi- 
floria, to my taste, the most picturesque. The Presida alba, with a 
tallish stem and a white flower, and no less the Chrysanthemum majus, 
like a giant camomile, make a pleasant figure on the road-side. These 
aie but a few of my floral sweethearts; 1 will tire you with naming no 
more of them—saving one only, the darling little Miotis annua. No 
flaunting beauty, it is unobtrusive, like the violet; but when examined, 
its blossom is like a spark of the sapphire firmament set in a capsule of 
emerald. 

I gel one good from these rambles after field-flowers—namely, an ex¬ 
cellent appetite; and the meat here is infinitely better than that of 
Algiers, both at private tables and the table-d’hote , which is resorted to 
by the civil and military bachelors who have no household cuisine of 
their own. There, for sixty-five francs a month, I make two meals a 
day—a dejeuner it la fourchettc and dinner, I have more diblies 
presented to me than I can partake of, and small wine ad. libitum. 
Although meat, fish, and fowls ere twice as cheap here as at Algiers, I 
suspect our entertainers can make but little profit by their hoarders;— 
indeed, the landlady tolu me so the other day. When remaining last 
of the company, I complimented her on her cuisine, and the gastro¬ 
nomic powers of her guests, I found that I had touched the tenderest 
chord of her heart. “ Alas, Sir,” she said, with a voice of grief, “ if 
they w'ould all eat as you do, like a man of conscience, off a dish or two, 
we could live by our trade; but the ravens—the ogres!—oh! their 
maws will be the ruin of us!”—and she wiped her tears with her apron. 
“ I always tell my husband that it is of no use to take pains on our 
cookery; for the nicer we cook, the more unmercifully they devour.” 
And I believed her; for I had remarked a bluff major bag, for his own 
share, an omelet —the flesh of a fowl, with ham to match—besides re¬ 
ducing the height of a pyramid of cutlets by half a foot. In short, she 
convinced me that they were frying away the peace of their own souls 
in every sole that they put into the pan; and that, in potting for others, 
they Avcre themselves going to pot. 

Apropof to omelets: I dined off a very nice and savoury one, made 
of an ostrich’s egg, the day after I came to Oran. It was at the table 
of General Trezel. The men, excepting a Spanish priest and myself, 
•were all military. *Mio Padro, the priest, is a friend of Mina, and a 
bold constitutionalist. He says that it is all nonsense to talk of the 
Catholic religion being adverse to liberty, and favourable to the divine 
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right of kings: tot it haa dethroned more kings and emperors than ever 
Protestantism did, and that Catholicism is naturally allied with Repub¬ 
licanism. I was so busy with my ostrich omelet, and he reminded me 
so much of Daniel O’Connell, that I could not even grunt a contra¬ 
diction. 

There were some very pretty women of the party. One of them told 
me that she had once ate a bit of lion’s flesh, and that it tasted like very 
good vedl; she had also once half-dined, she said, off a roasted jackal, 
and taken a large slice of him, which was very like venison, and more 
savoury than mutton. Was this a vulgar, eccentric woman ? No, 1 
assure you ; quite the reverse in all other points of conversation—deli- 
cute and ladylike; 1 told her that her mouth was by far too interesting 
to masticate such food. 

I have thus had, in the Commandant’s house, an opportunity of 
knowing all the officers of the higher grade here, and their acquaintance 
is well worth forming. I have met with Englishmen who, not so much 
from prejudice as sheer ignorance, set down French officers universally 
as nothing better than illiterate swordsmen. Jf you entertained that 
stupid opinion, the conversation of the superior officers in this Regency 
would disabuse you of it. Among an eq'hal number of men, you will 
nowhere find a greater proportion of sensible individuals. They may 
be the elite, for aught that I know, of the French army; for the 
strongest minds would naturally be the first to court employment in the 
African enterprize; but still the officers here cannot be materially dif¬ 
ferent from those at home, and they are anything but illiterate, if you 
come to the reading that gives men useful knowledge. They have not 
classical acquirements, and, in my opinion, are no worse for the want of 
them. I like classical literature among the infinitesimal pait of man¬ 
kind, who can reap and really enjoy it; but of all human hogs, save 
me from the college hedgehog who bristles with quotations from Horace. 
The French gentlemen whom I have met in the Algerine Regency have 
generally raised my respect for the national character. In various de¬ 
grees, their spirits are active and ingenious: some of them, like my 
friend Lagondie (Trezcl’s aide-de-camp), addict themselveB to Arabian 
literature and history; another is a botanist; some are chemists and 
zoologists ; and drawing is a common accomplishment—General Bro’s 
sou, tor instance, is a promising artist*. 

In my intercourse with the most polished and intelligent of them, I 
have found that, in order to win their good opinion, and to elicit free 
information from them, you must never lose sight of their national cha¬ 
racter. The revolution itself has not done away with either their po¬ 
liteness or their punctiliousness j and their politeness, whether the 
shadow or the substance of benevolence, must he reciprocated with an 
attention which an Englishman is apt to neglect. If you meet an 
Englishman in mounting the stairs of an hotel, and put your liand to 
your hat, he will conclude that you are cither ihad, ot thatq?ou mean to 
beg charity from him; but if you meet a Frenchman, though an utter 
stranger, he will give and expect the Same token of courtesy. In like 
mSftmer (speaking in general terms), a Frenchman* even on the sore 
subject of politics; will he courteous; and continue to he so, if you return 

bis courtesy; but K6 expects it, and will tnm short upon you if he 

- « — ■■ .— . . .—--... 

* Young Bro has also distinguished himself in the last campaign, 
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misses it*. Not that 1 mean you should ever drop that fiertk Anglaise , for 
which the French, in their hearts, respect us, but you should make it 
purely defensive, and show that it comes from the warmth of the heart, 
not the heat of the temper. 

In this way, by a very little tact, you will get abundant and amusing 
instruction from the accomplished military men of France, who have seen 
much of the world and can tell you much aboui it. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, the very courtesy of the best Freflchmen 
requires a certain degree of management, and what I like about my fa¬ 
vourite Lagondie is, that in talking with him l need no management at all. 
lie is half an Englishman—his father, a Bourbonist exile, having mar¬ 
ried in England the daughter of an English nobleman. He calls on me 
every day, and I always expect him with pleasure to-morrow. Young 
as he is, he has a strongly reflecting mind, a good deal of reading, and 
a remarkable memory; his sedate temper, and his mixed birth have 
divested him of all national prejudices. 

A few days ago, by General Trezcl’s invitation, I accompanied him 
and his staff at the head of his brigade, in an excursion into the interior. 
We. met with no adventures worth relating, and, except at one spot, we 
saw none of the natives. Fop miles after you leave Oran the chain of 
lulls that run from the south to the sea are bare and stony, and the 
plain itself is totally uncultivated, but it abounds in asphodel, so tall 
that I could pluck its tops as 1 rode; and there were here and there most 
beautiful patches of the tulip and bouglossa. Wc caught a glimpse of 
a white gazelle, that speedily hid itself among the asphodels; happily 
it was against military etiquette to pursue it. At times the trumpets of 
(lu* cavalry played martial airs that were delightfully unmixed with that 
din of drums whicli generally overpowers French military music. The 
echoes of the wild landscape gave a strange effect to the notes of the 
war-horn. Not a tent, nor an Arab, nor a camel was to be seen; every 
living thing seemed to have fled from before the French, except a ma¬ 
jestic eagle, who hovered over the troops, and you would have thought 
exulted in hearing the military band. What a glorious fellow he was! 

1 see him yet in my mind’s eye, towering up to the topmost heaven, 
then dropping plump down till his shadow was pictured on the sunny 
ground ; at times he would shoot before us, turning his crested head and 
splendid eyes completely back over his shoulders; anon he would wheel 
in eliptic circles, or turn vertically, as if in sport, on his yard-wide 
wings. Now l Baid to myself, can Frenchmen under arms see an eagle 
hovering over their trumpets without certain reminiscences ? and I was 
not mistaken; looking round, I saw more than ordinary expression in 
all their Gallic faces: it was grave, and not gay expression; but it was, 
to my imagination at least, strongly intelligible. I said to an officer at 
whose side I was riding, “ Is it merely my fancy, or do the soldiers look 
at that bird with peculiar admiration.” “ Pauca verba ,” he replied, 
“ this is no place lor making remarks, but you are perfectly right that 
the eagle is producing a sensation ?” In Bpite of his caution I kept 
behind, and observed to an elderly sergeant of cavalry, “That is a noble 
bird up there.” “ OuiJ” he answered emphatically, “ I’aigte vaut mieux 
<jue le coq.” 

At the end of three leagues we came to a large cistern, from which 
we drew water for ourselves and our horfcea* and halted for half ah hour 
to take a dejeuner » for which some French suttlerB, who had got there 
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before ub, sold us ample materials. A poor Arab boy was tending a few 
miserable cows beside the cistern; Captain Lagondie asked him, in 
Arabic, what had become of the tribe who usually dwelt in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ? The herd-boy told him that they had all gone off towards the 
desert, except the people of his father’s tent. This was a lie, for it was 
known that they were only skulking out of the way of the French. “The 
more shame to you Frenchmen,” I Baid to Lagondie. 

On my return to Oran the same day I was struck, though not for the 
first time, with proofs of the excessive inebriety that prevails among the 
French common soldiers. It so far exceeds anything to be seen among 
our own men, that I could not help saying to a group of officers with 
whom I dined at the table-d'hole , that, abominating as I do flogging 
with all my soul, I doubted if it would not be charity to the men them¬ 
selves to restrain them from drunkenness by that means. “No, Sir,” 
said an experienced officer, “ it would never do to return to the system 
of the lash; all France would revolt at it, and no man would dare to 
propose it; and as for drunkenness, if there was'any danger threatening 
France, the soldiers, of their own accord, would correct that vice, and of 
themselves punish their comrades for it.” I hope he is right, and I am 
disposed to believe his assertion, that he had himself always seen Frcnch 
soldiers become temperate in a crisis of common danger. Be that as it 
may, there is certainly no terror of punishment for inebriety among the 
Gallic warriors of Africa. I have heard of one of them being brought 
to a court-martial for the crime of being drunk tvithout leave; but, to 
judge by appearances, such permission is not difficult to be obtained. 

On my way home the same evening, I passed two figures, who would 
have made as good a comic subject for the sculptor Thom as that of 
Tam O’Shanter and Sutor Johnny. They were seated on a stone bench, 
not conversing, but soliloquising. One of them, a short Horace-like 
gentleman, was snapping his fingers, and laughing with a short face 
that was an epigram of tipsy felicity : the other was a huge Herculean 
dragoon, with a sword at his side that would slice an ox, and lie was in 
the melting mood—blubbering like a whipped child, and piteously mut¬ 
tering the Lord knows what, whilst the tears rolled down on his ferocious 
whiskers. 

Our neighbourhood is occasionally visited by a personage still more 
consequential than the eagle, namely, the king of the quadruped creation. 

I had not the honour of seeing his majesty whilst alive during his last 
royal progress, but enjoyed the safer gratification of hearing his voice at 
a distance. This was yesterday evening, whilst I was strolling alone 
about a quatter of a mile from the walls of Oran; there was no mistaking 
the lion’s roar, though I had never heard it before but in a menagerie! 
At first the sound conspired with the savage grandeur of the scene, and 
the prospect of the long innavigable lakes, to yield me a romantic plea¬ 
sure. .“. Come,” thought I, “ this is pleasantly romantic, that I have heard 
the Lybian lion roar in his native freedom;” and as his voice, though 
I could not be sure from what quarter it came, betokened* bim to be far 
off, I stood enjoying my thoughts for 1 a minute as quietly as if I had 
been reading Longinus. But, rapt as I was in the sublime, it occurred 
to me that how distant,soever his majesty might be, it would be better for 
me to get into town, than run the millionth part of a chance of being 
ushered by surprise into the royal presence: so I turned townwards. 
Presently I came up with two little French soldiers, who were resting 
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on x the road-side with their muskets beside them. “ Gentlemen,” I said, 
“ have yqu heard that lion’s roar ? ” “ Oh yes,” they answered, as if 
they had divined my thoughts; “ heard it! Lord bless you, and he is very 
near us. You must not think of going alone into town. We were on our 
way to the block-house,” (which [ knew was a lie, for the little rascals 
had passed me before they rested, and were evidently trudging towards 
Oran;) “ but for the sake of seeing you safe into town, we will accom¬ 
pany you as far as the gate.” “Thank you,” I replied; “but f appre¬ 
hend no danger, and I cannot think of giving you so much trouble.” 
“ Pooh! trouble, Sir, don’t mention that; we must go with you.” In 
short, they were staunch hounds, who, having scented a job, would not 
give it up; so it was in vain for me to decline their protection. They 
loaded, or pretended to load, their muskets with ball, and vowed to shed 
the last drop of their blood iu my defence. Much, to be sure, the lion 
would have cared for us all three! In safety we reached Oran. Near its 
gate stands an inviting cabaret, and thither my brave protectors threw 
significant looks. “Gentlemen,” I said, taking a franc out of my pocket, 
“ I would give you this bit of acknowledgment for your intrepid convoy, 
but I must not; for you will lay it out on two litres of brandy, (brandy 
is sold for ten sous a quart,) Which will fill you drunk, and throw you 
into a fever.” They looked very glum: “ But if you will treat yourself 
to wine with it, it is at your service.” “ He bien done,” they responded; 
“ du vin, du vin.” We entered the cabaret, and I give you my word that 
the landlord brought them five bottles of not unpalatable red wine, 
brewed, I believe, from the native grape, for tenpence. Of course what 
vintage can be expected at twopence a bottle ? but I tasted it, and really 
this boisson, wholly unlike the alum and logwood-dye liquor sold for 
wine at Algiers, was very tolerable, and l warrant you iny defenders got 
as brave as lions before they finished it. 

I conjecture that when his leonic majesty roared, it was in indignation 
at some destructive radical natives who were pursuing him, for he was 
killed a few miles from Oran that same evening; he had killed one 
camel for his breakfast in the morning, and I have no doubt if he had 
met with me would have dined off another. A highland laird once said 
when he heaid it read to him that Job had six thousand camels, “ Och ! 
he had too much to do with the Camels, you will see that Shob will come 
to no good.” I n like manner the lion paid dear for his meal on iny name¬ 
sake; the owner went out with some good marksmen, and next morning 
Isaw the royal corpse in the possession of General Trezel, who had bought 
it, skin nml all, for forty francs. Provoking this ! had it been offered to 
me I would have given one hundred for it. The body measured seven 
English feet without the tail. All the savants in natural history have 
agreed that it could not be more than three years old, being lanky, aud 
as maneless as a lioness, though if he had lived he would have grown a 
swinging fellow. His tongue was ate at General Trezel’s tabic, and 
tasted, I am iold, like that of an ox. • 

It was curious to contrast the youthfulness of this creature with the 
terror he had spread; the evening‘that his roar was heard, travellers were 
seen coming back to tpwn on the roads in all directions, and the hyaenas 
a*nd jackals, who raise their psalmody far and near, omitted their vespers 
that night, and were as muirt as death the two following evenings. 

I haye mentioned my acquaintance with the Spanish priest. • I met 
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him the other morning, and he apologised for not having retained my 
call the day before. “ I was obliged,” he said, to be presept at the 
death of a jackal.” 

** Well, Sir, I hope you had good sport.” 

“ Sport!” said he; “ why I was there to give him religious conso¬ 
lation.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ Yew, indeed!—and I assure you he died a very penitent Christian, 
though he had led a most dissolute life.” 

“ Jackals are apt to do so; but what was his particular crime?” 

“ He was addicted to drinking, and finding a few francs in the 
breeches-pockct of a fellow-jackal, he killed him to purchase brandy.” 

“ What the devil! jackals with breeches-pockets, drinking brandy, 
and dying like penitent Christians! You don't seriously mean, iriio 
Padre, that you gave religious consolation to a beast ?” 

“ Ha, ha!—hee, hee!” quoth the Padre. “ Don’t you know that all 
the soldiers of the light infantry regiment here are called jackals?” 

Talking of jackals, I have purchased a young one—not a biped, 
human brute, hut a quadruped. An Arab came to my lodgings, offer¬ 
ing the poor little puppy for sale: it licked my hand, as if it sought 
protection; and the touch of its tongue was eloquent. It is a playful 
creature, with pretty yellow fur, glazed, foolish, blue eyes, and a con¬ 
stantly wagging tail. I delight in my protegd; and have the comfort¬ 
able assurance that, whatever his faults may be through life, he will 
never disgrace himBelf by being addicted to brandy. 

Letter XXIV. 

Oran , April 12, 1835. 

The people of Oran are sadly off for public amusements. There is 
uot an earthquake above twice in a century: they have no theatre, 
and very few balls; but in lieu of gayer spectacles, they have about 
once a month a military execution. You must not think me uu- 
feeling for having spoken with levity of the last that occurred; the 
sufferer was as horrible a wretch as Burke or Bishop, and at his 
death he played the craven. Another punishment, however, has 
taken place, which has left on my mind a very different impression; 
the criminal was a deserter, he had fled to an Arab tribe, but their hos¬ 
pitality consisted in pinioning him with ropes and bringing him hack to 
the garrison for the usual reward of thirty francs that is given to the 
natives for such services. I am aware that the French cannot help 
punishing desertiou, and certainly shooting men for it is the most potent 
example they can hold out; yet, at the same time one’s compassion is 
not so much shut against a deserter as an assassin, and I pitied this poor 
creature when I heard of his doom His case haunted me so much, that 
I consulted Captain Lagondie about the possibility of applying to Ge¬ 
neral Trezel for a mitigation of the sentence, and told him that I had 
drawu up an appeal to Mb mercy for the poor man. “ It will he worse 
than useless,” said Lagondie, “ you will only add unfairly to the distress 
which the General has suffered from signing the death warrant. Yester¬ 
day evening he was %• hours in a state of melancholy agitation, revolv¬ 
ing the question whether it waB possible to save the culprit; the veins 
of his temples were swollen with anxiety, hut as there was conspiracy 
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combined with desertion in this case, he was compelled to decide that 
thefts could be no pardon.” 

Of course I suppressed my petition; but the unpen ling execution so 
engrossed my thoughts that, at the risk of your blaming my curiosity, 
I will own to you I resolved to see it. I made an appointment, therefore, 
with Lagondic to meet him at the square near the Kasbah, at half-past 
one next day, and to go out with him to the tragic spectacle, which was 
to take place at two o’clock, half a mile from town. All that evening 
and the next morning I felt like a fish out of water. When I awoke 
in the middle of the night, I thought to myself. What are now the sensa¬ 
tions of the deserter ? and again, after my morning’s sleep, t put the 
same question. I rose early as usual, took coffee, rode out, returned to 
read, and tried to write and study; but neither by coffee, nor riding, nor 
reading, could I get rid of my thoughts about the deserter; and ever and 
anon 1 was pulling out my watch to count the hours he had to live. At 
the time appointed I joined Captain Lagondie, and we set out on foot to 
the spot of this real tragedy. Troops of cavalry came down from the 
Kasbah, with trumpets blowing as gaily as if it had been a military 
triumph, and a regiment of infantry marched heside us out of the city 
gate. We passed the prison where the victim was confined, and Lagondic 
pointed out to me the grated window of his apartment, through which 
he was listening to the last music that he was ever to hear in this world. 

Shortly we reached the ground where his fate was to be enacted. 
Wc took our stand ou the top of the lime-rocks, whilst the troops, one 
thousand in number, formed three-fourths of a square on the plain be¬ 
neath. At last, from the prison-gate came forth a company—their 
drums muffled with crape—and the victim in the centre on foot, followed 
by the horse and cart that were to carry back his dead body. He was 
(piite unchained, and had no priest with him. At first, they beat a slow 
inarch, but we saw him waive his hand to the drummers, and understood 
that it was a signal for them to beat quick time, which they did, whilst 
I dare say more hearts than my own quickened their pul.-aliun. When 
they baited on the fatal stop, the commanding officer pulled out n paper, 
which was-the sentence of death, and he read it with a loud and stern 
voice. Every syllable that he uttered was audible, though we stood at 
a considerable distance. Meanwhile the sufferer took his station with 
bis back to the lime-rocks, and with twelve musketeers, who w’ere to be 
his executioners, in front of him. His air was free and resolute, and 
his step was manly, as I remarked it to have been all the way down 
from the prison. He threw away the cigar he had been smoking, and I 
could see its red end fading into blackness, like a foregoing symbol of 
bis life’s extinction. He then made his last speech, with a voice that 
was certainly not so audible as that of his sentence had been; but con¬ 
sidering his situation it was very firm, and its plaintiveness—Oh, talk 
not of Siddons’s tones!—was more piercingly and terribly touching than 
I ever heard from human lips, l cannot pretend that he said in so 
many, or rflther in so few words, what follows ; hut though I may give 
more point to the substance of hiB speech, the following was its sub¬ 
stantial meaning:— 

* “ Comrades, what'Yny sentence of dpath has told you is all true, ex¬ 
cept that it has unjustly called me the chief conspirator in this late de- 
sertion— for I seduced nobody into it; on the. contrary, I was persuaded 
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into it by others. The motive of my crime was merely an intense deairp 
to see my father’s family in Italy ; and now my heart’s blood is to be 
shed, and my brains are to be scattered on the ground, because my 
heart yearned for a sight of my brothers and sisters, and because my 
brain could not forget them ! Soldiers, who are to shoot me, do your 
duty quickly, and do not keep me in torment.” 

lie then stepped forward some paces nearer his executioners, and, with 
steady hauds and an erect air, bound a yellow silk handkerchief round 
his eyes. Eleven musket-shots immediately laid him low, though he 
jumped up before he fell when the balls pierced him; the twelfth sol¬ 
dier going up to him as he lay on the ground fired close into his head. 
You will not wonder that my tears at this crisis blinded me—when I 
dried them I could not see the victim. I said to Lagondie, “ Where is 
he?” “ Look there,” he answered, pointing with his finger; “don't 
you see a red stripe on the ground?” And sure enough 1 saw it; his 
red pantaloons made one part of the Btripe, and his bleeding head and 
body made the other. All the troops then defiled around him. We 
came down to the spot, but before we reached it the body had been re¬ 
moved in a cart, and nothing remained but some blood and brains and a 
portion of his skull. I returned to my lodgtugs scarcely able to persuade 
myself that I had seen a reality. Oh, God ! that man, who cannot put 
life into a fly, can have any excuse for taking it from a fellow-creature ! 

1 spent the evening at General Trezel’s, where we were all in a con¬ 
genial state of spirits, but it was not a cheerful state. “ Well,” I said, 
after we had been talking about the execution, “ l have been wofully 
struck by this scene, but I think not so utterly horrified as I once was in 
seeing a soldier in England receive part of his punishment, which was 
three hundred lashes.” “ Ah, but,” said General Trczcl, “ if the de¬ 
serter to-day had been offered flogging instead of death, he would have 
gladly compounded for three hundred lashes.” 

Letter XXV. 

Oran , May 4, 1835. 

I have been at Mascara, eighty miles in the interior. I have slept 
under an Arab tent, and I have spent some days in a town where every 
thing is pure Africanism; where the sound of a Sabbath bell is un¬ 
heard ; and where you could not, if you had one thousand pounds in your 
pocket, purchase a pint of wine to drink after your dinner. 

I postponed my journey for a fortnight, hoping every day to hear 
that Abd-el-Kader had returned to his capital; for to be at Mascara 
without seeing that prince, is like being at Rome w ithout seeing the 
pope. It has been my misfortune, however, to have missed a sight of 
the Mascaran hero, who is still busy in reducing some of his southern 
tribes to subordination. Abd-cl-Kider is on a small scale the Tippoo 
Saib of Northern Africa; like his father, he is a Marabout of renowned 
sanctity.* After the French took Oran, he made considerable resist- 

. __ ~ v _ 

* Abd-el-Kader, I fear I must call him the.chiefof Mascara, is a young man about 
thirty, but with a physiognomy that denotes a greater age. They say that his looks 
are expressive, his manners easy and distinguished, and his voice musical; he 
is reserved in speech, however, and rarely looks at the person whom he addresses; 
his hands, which are very handsome, are constantly employed with a rosary, but he 
wears neither ring nor jewellery. Excessively sober, he does not even smoke, or take 
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t^nce C them, but matters were compromised ; he was allowed to retain 
his principality—he has a Consul at Oran, and the French have a similar 
minister at Mascara. His treaty with the French is differently, inter¬ 
preted by him and them—he considers himself an independent sovereign 
—they regard him as an ought-to-be tributary ; but for the present, 
they only talk to him about a tribute without exacting it, and they even 
assist him with arms and powder to subdue lus refractory subjects, so 
that there is a peaceable intercourse between Oran and Mascara. IIow 
long this truce may last is so very doubtful, that I resolved to set out 
to the interior without waiting for the news of the prince’s return to his 
capital. According to the last accounts, he wrote to his Mascaran 
Divan, that Heaven had been very propitious to him, inasmuch as he 
had captured 7000 beeves from bis enemies, and had it in his power 
to send them a hundred human heads, which in compliance with the 
Divine will he had ordered to be chopped off, and desired to be paraded 
on spear-tops through the streets of Mascara. 1 missed seeing this 
procession only by eight days. The French Consul told me that he 
could have touched many of the heads, so close they came to his terrace, 
the spot from which we were looking. 1 may be culpable in regretting 
that I did not see this spectacle; but supposing I had seen and enjoyed 
it, it would have made no difference to the beads. 

I got a passport regularly signed by the Mascaran Consul here, a 
jolly-looking Moor, who sifg so many hours a day with his crossed-bar 
legs in his office at Oran. I bargained also for an interpreter and 
a couple of armed Arabs to accompany me; and a Moorish officer in 
the French service kindly lent me two of his Zouave horsemen, insisting 


snuff. His mind is cultivated, for he was educated with particular care by his father, 
who was reputed for learning and sanctity; he dictates with extraordinary ra¬ 
pidity, and is felicitous, and frequent in quotations from the Koran to support his 
arguments: in his correspondence he often shows tact and address. 

He eats alone, and takes the airs of a sovereign, yet his dres> is always simple, 
consisting of a blue bournoiis trimmed with green. When on horseback lie wears 
large red Morocco boots stitched with gold; he is looked up to with religious, as well 
as military respect, and the people kneel at his approach; he was never seen to smile 
even in the plenitude of his power, and I should think his late defeats have not in¬ 
creased his facetiousness. Altogether, there are few living men better fitted to lie 
a hero of poetry and romance than Abd-el-Kader. Lately the lord of some half a 
million of subjects, more or less subdued, he is now a fugitive in all the majesty of 
misfortune. The French officers who were deputed to visit him after peace had been 
signed, describe their reception in his camp as gracious and hospitable. A tent con¬ 
tiguous to bis own was allotted to them, and all the necessaries and luxuries that the 
country could afford were lavished: his care of their persons went even beyond their 
wishes. An Arab approaching too near to them had his head immediately struck off 
with a yatagan : when they expressed surprise at this severity, they were told that 
Abd-el-Kader, afraid of some fanatic throwing himself among the French to commit 
murder, had ordered twenty trustworthy men to watch over the safety of the 
strangers, and that this execution was merely a warning to the people not to be too 
curious. The French were received into his camp with military music, and the fire 
of muskets. #tfext day they accompanied the Prince into Mascara; the tents were 
rapidly struck and placed on the back* of camels, the baggage led the march, a band 
of music followed, and next came his Highness with a kind of gladiators, armed 
•with bucklers, on his rigjit and left, who made a show of fighting by way of amus- 
hig him. Horsemen nobly mounted, and richly clad, rode on the flanks and regu¬ 
lated the movements of the column; in this order they entered Mascara. The 
whole of Abd-el-Kader's field artillery amounted to two pieces, which, in.a trial at 
marking, were very indifferently served by the native cannoniers. 
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that I should pay them only a stated and small gratuity, for here, as 
elsewhere, he said servants are spoilt if you overpay them. I hiveirl, 
also, a strong mule to carry our provisions, among which was a small 
keg olf wine, and a larger one of water, as the water of the African 
streams that we were to meet with is turbid and unwholesome. More¬ 
over, I was happy to anticipate, as companions of my journey, three 
Frenchmen, my fellow-lodgers in the Marine Hotel. I ought to men¬ 
tion, with gratitude, that 1 had an offer from the Polish exiles at Oran, 
who, to the number of forty, are quartered here; aud though not called 
on for military service, are allowed—the common men a franc a day, 
the officers more, on which they can live in barracks that are given 
them, very comfortably, the price of meat being but 2d. a pound. My 
friends, the brave Sarnmtiaus, deputed one of their number to tell me 
that though they had not horses they had muskets and cartridges, and 
legs that would not fear a march of forty miles a day for many days con¬ 
secutively, and that they would gladly turn out to a mau to guard me 
into the interior; they lmd even arranged to get the loan of tents from 
the Kasbah. I need not tell you how much my heart, which has Poland 
next to England nearest its core, was touched by this mark of their 
regard; but it occurred to me that I ought to decline it. My Polish 
friends arc powerful bovs, but it would have been cruel to exact their 
keeping up on a journey with men on horseback. Then the appearance 
of a numerous and armed pilgrimage might alarm the natives; and in 
case ol any misunderstanding, there might tie awkward consequences. 

I refused, therefore, the most flattering honour, in the shape of an 
escort, that was ever tendered to me. Still the presence of French 
companions in the journey was important to me, and it is better to travel 
over this part of the regency in a group of ten or twelve than in a 
smaller number. The natives arc not dangerous, as tribes or as a 
general population; but there are vagabond cut-throats among them, 
attached to no tribe or encampment, who go generally in couples, at 
most never more than three; and these, if they fall in with a very few 
travellers in a body will be apt to beset them; hut meeting a larger 
group, they will reconnoitre, count muskets, and come to the conclusion 
that it would be a pity to shed blood. In point of fact, on our return 
from Mascara wc met with three persons who crossed ns and recrossed 
us, and had a suspicious appearance of belonging to this description 
of travellers. We were nine in number, and there was among us a 
French dragoon sergeant bearing dispatches from the French Consul at 
Mascura to Oran, a tall, stalwart swordsman, whose sabre would have 
been a match for three yatagans. By bis advice we tried to keep as 
near to them as wc could without de/iatiug from our main course, in 
order to show that we had no dread of them. My horse, indeed, by far 
the fleetest of the party, was so strongly convinced of the policy of 
showing no fear, that if 1 had not curbed him and kept him by the side 
of our French dragoon, he would have very soou brought me up to the 
three vagrants. They disappeared ere long. I have my doubts whether 
they were marauding or merely hunting gazelles. 

. I have finished my journey in safety, but I shall never forget the 
night of anxiety which I spent at Oran before setting out. At ten 
in the cveniug, the three French gentlemen, my fellow-lodgers at the 
hotel, told me that they would not go to-morrow* to Mascara. It would. 
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be madness, they said; several murders liad been committed that very 
■ay by the Arabs, in the vicinity of Oran, and the road was haunted by 
assassins. An impartial person testified that he had seen two of the 
sufferers brought, mortally wounded, into the hospital. The very Arabs 
I had hired came in to signify that without an immense deal more money 
than I bad bargained for, they could not venture their lives in escorting 
me. One of my French fellow-lodgers paid ..‘T an Arab whom be had 
hired ; and the last words that he said to me, as l retired to my chamber 
vowing that if the road were lined with murdercis I should set out for 
Mascara, were—“ Well, lake your •ourse, but I am not so fond of getting 
my throat cut.” 

In my life I was never more vexed. Here, methought, is all my 
trouble in coming to Algiers throwu away. To have seen the half- 
Frenchified Africans is nothing; I want to see the unsophisticated 
natives in tent and town. Mascara, and the country between, were 
but yesterday within my leach, but they arc now beyond it. I must be 
in Europe by a certain time - I must n turn rc-injccta, and with my 
finger in my mouth ; s’deuth, t am spited at my star s 1 And yet, let me 
think—a yatagan poked into my stomach would be indigestible diet. 
To be murdered; alt! it would be vuy unpleasant; but, by all that is 
tantalizing, I will be murdered sooner Ilian give up going to Mascara. 
During the night 1 rather dreamt than slept now and then ; but rose by 
daylight, spitefully resolved to get into the interior. I knocked up my 
worthy Lagundic, at his quarters in the Kasbali. lie calmed my fever 
by most wclcoincly assuring me that the number of murders outside the 
gates had been greatly cxaggeiated, and that they would deter no man 
but a coward fiom the journey. “ But yyu know Mr. Busnach, the most 
inJluential Jew in the Regency, he understands Arabic ; he mediated 
between the French and the Arab tribes, and was the chief means of 
bunging about peace. Let us call on him.” We did so; and consulted 
him. This Mr. Busnach was, like his father before hint, a partner of 
the house of liacri and Co., once the most opulent meichants of Northern 
Africa. They had a capital amounting to millions sterling, but in a 
transaction with the French Republic they suffered severely, from a large 
debt being unjustly withheld from them. The present Busnach is a 
man universally respected, and is a member of the Legion of Honour. 
When l saw him first, his appearance reminded me strongly of that of 
the late statesman Windham. I thought lnm haughty, even to an air 
of misanthropy ; but still there was something of strong character 
which 1 liked in his mien and manner. This was the second time I had 
ever spoken to him, and you may guess that I was agreeably surprised 
when be said, “ Mr. Campbell, be under no uneasiness ; the murders that 
have been committed are no real indication of danger in liavelliug to Mas¬ 
cara. f will explain this to the Arabs and Zouaves, who ought to attend 
you. 1 w'ill myself accompany you half way to Mascara, introduce you to the 
patriarch qjF a tribe, and sec you set oft in safety next morning.” With 
that, be ilnmediatcly ordered his horse to be saddled. The Arabs joined 
us ; I believe be said something to them in Arabic, about persons who 
break bargains deserving to be bastinadoed or flayed alive. I could not 
gather exactly what it was; but it must have been something very pleasant, 
fo r it made them all in the best possible good humour to proceed on the 
journey. I shook hands with Lagondie, leaving him my gold •watch and 
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money, all but some five-franc pieces, to keep till my return. Afe we 
sallied out of the gate, I could hardly believe in my own good fortunef 
“ Mr. Busnach,” I said, “ you lay me under an overwhelming debt of 
gratitudeand do you wonder that I felt most sincerely when I said 
so. Here was a proud man, in every sense of the word a gentleman—to 
whom I could have no more offered a remuneration, without insulting 
him. than if Mr. Windham had come alive again—taking the trouble 
to ride forty miles under an African sun, which is now becoming very 
hot, and who must measure back the same journey to-morrow morning, 
ay, and sleep on the ground in an Arab tent, all out of gratuitous kind¬ 
ness to your humble servant! 

To be sure the journey turned out, like most things in life which we 
eagerly desire and obtain with difficulty, to be more pleasant in prospect 
than when attained. The country is monotonously wild—not naturally 
sterile, I believe; for excepting the tracks formed by the beasts of 
travellers—which are the only roads—and some rocky spots on the hills, 
there is no ground that is absolutely bare or sandy; and on the plain 
there was now a strong natural vegetation of asphodel, fennel, coarse 
grass, and wild thistles or artichokes, the tops of which contain a heart 
which our Arabs were constantly eating. But the eye is very soon sated 
with this houseless wilderness. Some twelve miles from Oran we passed 
the spot where, a year and a half ago, there had been hard fighting 
between the French and the natives. The French soldiers, though an 
overmatch for the Arabs, suffered dreadfully from heat and thirst. Their 
store of water was exhausted—the breath of the Simoom set in—the 
cavalry stood its shock, and by their elevation from the ground were 
able to respire, but the foot soldiers fell by companies, gasping for 
br^tth. A captain of dragoons who was in the scene, told me that 
there was more than one instance of the infantry soldier, driven to mad¬ 
ness by thirst and agony, putting his head to the mouth of his musket, 
and his foot to the trigger, and committing suicide. One infantry officer 
alone gave way to despair; and though it is probable that he was, in 
those circumstances, no more a responsible agent than a man in the 
delirium of a fever, yet it was better, perhaps, that he did not survive 
the occurrence. He pulled his purse from his pocket; he said to his 
men, “ I have led you into battle with courage, and I have always been 
a kind officer to you—the horror of my sufferings is now insupportable; 
let the man among you who is my best friend shoot me dead, and here 
are thirty louis d’ors for his legacy.” No man would comply with his 
request; but he had hardly uttered it, when he fell down and expired. 

The sameness of our journey was relieved only by the sight, though 
far between, of Arab encampments, with majestic camels kneeling 
before them in rows of from fifteen to twenty. Our Arabs started several 
gazelles, and parted from us for a n.ilc at a time to pursue them; but, 
to my great satisfaction, they returned without being the death of one of 
them. At twilight we reached a dusera, the patriarch of which was 
known to Mr. Busnach. With Oriental etiquette, we halted at a respect¬ 
ful distance, and the Arabs shouted to call for a conference. A mes- 
senge/ came out. Our request for hospitality was complied with; and 
we entered the principal tent amidst the barking of innumerable dogs, 
who, I thought, would have fastened on the legs of our horses. The 
women abhut the tents were milking goats and cows. The tent, covered 
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'^ith camel-hair cloth, was as large, I should think, as twenty-five feet 
in diameter, and very lofty. It was divided into two compartments by a 
cloth screen, but not so as to divide its tenants either by sex or species; 
for though I heard female voices and squalling infants in the adjoining 
compartment, we had men, women, and cattle in the one where we 
supped and reposed. A wood-fire was lighted under the tent, the smoke 
of which would have choked us, but that it found vent under large open 
spaces beneath the tent-curtains, which only here and there are pinned 
down to the ground. We had for supper eggs, milk, and couscousou. 
The fashion is variable here as elsewhere. There was a time when an 
Arab would have stabbed you for the insult of offering him money for 
his hospitality; but I was told at Oran that it is now much better to 
give him silver than either presents or thanks; so in cosing with my 
venerable host, I put some money into his hand, and he received it 
civilly. We slept on the bare ground, with our cloaks about us. 

Next morning I took leave of Mr. Busnach, and proceeded, with my 
Arabs, to Mascara, which we reached before sunset. I had an intro¬ 
ductory letter to the French consul, whose house could be my only 
refuge, as there is not a single inn in Mascara. The country begins to 
be more hilly within the last twenty miles towards Mascara, and you 
begin to see symptoms of settled habitation in approaching the town. 
For a radius of two miles about it there are corn-fields, gardens, vine¬ 
yards, and orchards; but both the horticulture and agriculture seemed 
to me to be wretched, though the grain-was a little better bladed than 
on some patches of the desert farther off, where there is now and then a 
miserable barley-field, enclosed with dry thorn-bushes piled on each 
other. I observed many luxuriant vines, and plenty of oranges, but 
missed the date-trees which I had expected to find so far to the south. 

We crossed on our way to Mascara only tw r o considerable rivers,— 
the Sigg and the Oued-cl-IIamman,—if rivers can be called considerable 
which, except when they are swollen by rain, can be forded on horse¬ 
back. It gives one a dismal conception of barbarism to find those 
streams unfurnished with cither a bridge or a ferry-boat. 

A sample of ingenious barbaric simplicity met us on the same jour¬ 
ney. We passed some Arabs who were sitting naked on the ground, 
with their habiliments spread out beside them. “ What does this mean ?” 

I inquired. I was told that their garments were purposely spread upon 
ants’ hillocks; and that the ants, after devouring all the vermin which 
they find on the clothes, retire from them well satisfied into their nests. 
How instructive it is to see the world! 

The French consul at Mascara is an Egyptian by birth; but being a 
Christian, he joined the French when they invaded Egypt, and has risen to 
be a captain in their service. He complained to me of the dismal dulness 
of his situation, as he has no compunion but the French sergeant of dra¬ 
goons already mentioned, who convoyed me back to Oran. My visit, he 
said, was g God-send to him, and he implored me to stop for a week—a 
request with which I could not comply. 

Mascara is to bje seen out and out in a few hours. It is about half 
# as big as Algiers, encircled by a wall fifty feet high, without any ditch, 
but having some flanking towers. Its houses are square and flat-roofed, 
seldom more than a story high. Abd-el-Kader’s palace has a quadran¬ 
gular court, and a fountain in the middle of it, and consists of buildings 
that I think would let in London for about lOOf. a-year, not counting 
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taxes. I went to see his powder-manufactory, which consists of a fey^ 
rollers and mortars—a miserable concern. The markct-placa is pleasant 
and airy, and supplied with abundance of fruit, butter, and wool. I 
remarked the simplicity of manners in the weights being pieces of stone. 
Nevertheless, there are some shops filled with European articles. I visit¬ 
ed a tannery that displayed some beautiful prepared leather; and I saw 
weavers wjth the regular looms making line white woollen cloth. What 
most surprised me was an embroiderer’s shop: bis articles were splendid. 

I pi iced one of them, but it was so costly, that I could not piucbase it. 

The consul walked with me over the villa and garden grounds of Abd- 
cl-lvadcr, about a mile out of town; there are vine-trcllices, ornugc- 
groves, und even chiosquos, but the whole appearance is poor in com¬ 
parison with the villas round Algiers. When we came home and dined, 
we received crowds of Mascaran Moors in the evening; every day the 
consul-told me that they come and drink about fourscore cups of coffee 
with him, and beg other gratuities besides, which lie cannot u fuse. 
There were Marabouts in their while mantles among these gentle beggars. 

After two (hi)s’ residence I left Mascara; the consul rode out with me 
a couple of miles on the way: he had cautioned me not to drink of the 
turbid water of the streams we had to vecross, without mixing it with 
spirits or wine, and I.knew that my keg of wine ought not to have been 
exhausted. But when we halted at the. river Ilarnmam, twenty miles 
from Mascara, no wine was to be found. The Arabs had unquestionably 
tricked us on this occasion, and they certainly can both steal and drink. 
But still this docs not affect my general impression, that their inebriety 
and dishonesty arc very infrequent. Here we were, however, without a 
drop of wine, spirits, or vinegar to unpoison the river water we had to 
swallow. I would have given more money than I had in my pocket for 
hut u cruet full of vinegar, but I determined to abstain from the yellow 
stream, and exhorted the Frenchman not to slake his thirst at it. We 
rode on for four hour., under a sun that would have poached eggs on 
the ciown of my hat; I suffered totmentingly from thirst, hut at Iasi 
we reached a dasera, and waiting an hour till the milk was churned by 
being beat in a skin, for the Arabs will never sell you the fluid uu- 
chuvned, we got gallons of butter-milk, which “ wc quailed with cestacy, 
and cooled our souls.” 

I found the people of this dasera very sociable. The women, who 
have none of the teserve of the city females, came about us, and T as¬ 
tonished them with my fine silk umbrella, which, strange to say, seemed 
to them a mtal novelty. The ladies chuckled and strutted about with 
it—nay, it seemed so popular among them, that I feared I should he 
obliged to leave it as a souvenir; but the headman of the dasera brought 
it hack to me on my presenting him with a parcel of choice tobacco. 1 
showed them also a phosphoric iirc-kindler, expecting they would he in 
raptures with it; but they looked very shyly at it, and when I asked the 
reason, I was told, through the interpreter, that they liked the umbrella 
because it was the work of man, but, fty the other machine, it was the 
work of the devil. I protested to them that I had neyer in my life had 
anything to do with the devil, and asked them if ■'there was anything, 
luoic wonderful in sulphur and phosphorus kindling flame, than in a 
spark from flint igniting gunpowder. They shook their heads, and said 
that they did not suspect me of having got this thing immediately from 
the devil, but that it was clearly of his contrivance. 
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We reached a dascra half-way to Oran at sunset, and after giving my 
liost a, largess I disposed myself to sleep. My rest, however, was con¬ 
stantly interrupted by the execrable dogs, and made*uucinufortal>le by 
the excessive cold of the night-dews, winch came freely into the tent—• 
so much so, that I was fain to couch between a calf and a nanny-goat, 
and I never slept with more welcome bed-fellows. Ere the daw n I rose, 
anxious that we might reach Oran in time fm the steamer for Algiers, 
in which l proposed to embark. My friend, the sergeant,* was still 
sleeping in his cloak, but I arose to see how far the moon was gone down. 
A dozen of dogs growled as l got up—I durst not venture to the tent- 
door unaiined, but hesitated between taking my pistols or salne, and 
happily preferred the latter. The Frenchman afterwards told me that 
if I had shot one of the Arab dogs it was a chance whether my own life, 
had not been forfeited. But I took the sabre, and when two of the ours 
set upon me I cut and thrust at one of them, whilst the other succeeded in 
biting me just above the knee. The tenants then turned out, and I could 
sec that there was a general anger at the Christian dog for having won uded 
the. Arab dog, though they were all the time regardless of the bite f had 
received. I was not without some horror at the thought of hydrophobia, and 
should have cut out the woufcded part if 1 had had a slnup instrument, but 
my razors were locked up in my portmanteau, which was corded to the 
other baggage. It was time to set out, and as the virus of the dog’s 
tooth hail gone through the cloth of my pantaloons before it had pierced 
the skin I thought there could be little danger. Before departing I 
made the interpreter talk with the patriarch of the dascra, and found 
him in better temper than his people. “ Why,” said I, “ do you keep 
such a number of savage dogs in your tents?” lie answered, “ Wc 
can never be perfectly sure of not being attacked, particularly at night, 
by either wild beasts or human robbers; and* we arc secured from both 
by the number of dogs in every dascra. The lion, for instance, never 
now attacks a dascra, because lions have a sotI of traditional knowledge 
among them. The father-lion tells his son, ' Don’t go down to that en¬ 
campment on the plain, for there are twenty tents, and every lent has 
five dogs. These dogs arc poor creatures to he sure, and your paw or 
your tail will knock them oil' like mice; but still they xvill harass and 
hang on you, and give time to the Arabs to level their guns and shoot 
you.’ The same is the case with the. robbers,” quoth the Arab, “ and 
in this way we keep them away from us.” 

I returned to Oian in the wished-for time, but find that the steamer 
is not to sail till to-morrow. By that time I shall have taken leave of 
my friends at Oran, and shall be the hearer of this letter to you as fur as 
Algiers: from thence I mean to embark for Marseilles, and in a lew 
weeks I shall see you in London. 


ILDERIM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES." 

Twas when the unholiest warfare drench'd in blood 
Columbia. Ofhei woes spectator stood 
Iklcrim, laughing with vindictive ire. 

Where terror hymns th’ Eternal, sojourns he 
In gloomy singleness, and royally 
Maketh his diadem the meteor's-fire. 
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llderim. 


Climes wild as fancy claim him all their own: 

Dark, from his thunder-smitten granite throne 
Of vast extravagant greatness, he looks down 
On worlds of woods, and borrowcth of the night 
Clouds swirl'd with thunder, for a garment: bright 
The lightnings play beneath his shadow's frown. 

O’er land and lake, as wide the battle flamed, 

“ Now, now, devouring Discord!” he exclaim’d, 

“ Now extirpate this homicidal race ! 

Destroyers of my children ! groan and wail ! 

Fiends of the deep, as spectrcd ocean pale! 

Now sweep each other from earth's blasted face ! 

“ Dire was the day when ye the sad winds chain'd. 

And o’er the blue deep sought my isles profaned! 

Too, too prophetic, I removed my seat, 

A nd on my mountain-realm, in wrath and fear. 
Throned my dark stature. Will you brave me here ? 
And smite my children at their parent’s feet ? 

“ Halt!—Goblins wan, your day of woe is come! 

Quake, like these mountains, while I stamp your doom 
My sons shall furnish ye with dreams that shriek. 
Wake ye to death, which none but white men dread, 
Hip the red scalp from every coward head, 

And laugh to scorn your womanish wailing weak. 

“ Yo shadows of tho ocean’s drown'd, be pale ! 

If mine eternal hatred aught avail, 

Yc want not awful cause. Now shall ye feel 
Pangs, not remorse ; and curse the servile sea. 

That bore your sires from shores without a tree. 

To smite my forests with the axe of steel." 

Thus spake the tempest-rolling llderim. 

In accents like the shout of seraphim 
O’er Satan vanquish’d. Took he then his shield 
Of beaten fire, that scorch’d the fever'd air, 

And bade th’ unbridled elements prepare. 

Slaves of his will, to bear him to the field. 

Whirlwind and lightning roll'd his car abroad: 

High o'er the billows of the sti rm he rode. 

And wanton’d in th' intolerable light; 

And while the heavens beneath his axle bow'd. 

He smote, with iron stroke, the groaning cloud 
Whose blackuess shrouded earth iu flamy night. 

Oh, not with wilder pomp and majesty 
(While clouds are scatter'd o’er the moaning sea. 

And shipwreck’s phantom far his sighing sends 
Around the barren isles) .he showery bow 
Of autumn o'er a land of valleys low. 

And woods of gloom, and rocks, and torrents, bends! 

Where’er he saw the white men's lightning flame. 

He stoop’d from burden'd air: wrathful, he came 
In fire and darkness, o'er their fiendlike war j 
Shock'd them together with the thunder's crash. 
Laugh'd as they writhed beneath his burning lash* 
Then, with his frown of horror* chased them far. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH PRIDE. 

BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

Harry O’Reardon.—Part II. 

It was one of those fine sunny morningB which, in the country, brings 
buds and butterflies to perfection; and in town—no matter, be it capital 
or county—draws every beau and every belle into the streets and pro¬ 
menades. In London even, the very aristocrats look as if being aristo¬ 
crats gave them something to do, something to think about. In Dublin, 
the loungers, male and female, always appear as if any species of earthly 
employment would be a relief. The motion of the young men, as thej 
move about the streets, is something between a lounge and a swagger: 
if you can understand my meaning, their idleness is intense. Up Col¬ 
lege-green, down Dame-street—up and down Grafton-street, again to 
College-green—ngain down Grafton-street—then up and down Sack- 
ville-street, again, and again, and again. If they have clubs they afford 
no novelty. There is no Ilouge of Commons—no opera—no concert! 
Is it to be wondered at, then, that their naturally active-temperament, 
kept in order by what they imagine fashion, sometimes boils over 
in a row, or evaporates in a “ shindy” ? What else have they, accord¬ 
ing to their own expression, “ to keep them alive?” Then the College 
youths—College boys, as they are most irreverently termed by their 
friends and companions—they effervesce occasionally; and altogether, 
taking one month with another, there are a considerable number of mis¬ 
understandings, which give them something to talk about besides politics 
and religion. To an English stranger, the idleness of the Irish metro¬ 
polis has an extraordinary aspect. He wonders where, and by whom, 
business is conducted: he thinks within himself, that the greatest proof 
of the streets being never thronged, as in London, is the fact of the exe¬ 
crable conveyances (whose seats go flapping along like the inverted 
wings of a windmill) being able to drive with tolerable safety through 
the resorts of the “ beau monde.” He thinks the girls would be the 
most lovely creatures in the world, if they did not trip, and giggle, and 
stumble quite so much; and if they could but learn how to make their 
toilettes with neatness and precision, he might pronounce them—perfect. 

The sun shone, as I have said, most brightly; the young meu lounged 
listlessly in its beams; and the young ladies tripped and giggled as they 
passed, or stared through the shop windows at some “ illigant muslins,” 
some “ darlint ribbons,” or “ Tale English prints,” not to be known 
from “ French challis.” Grafton-street looked unusually gay. There 
were twelve or fourteen jaunting-cars swaying from one side of the street 
to the other, the drivers certainly not knowing or not caring which side 
was the right or which was the wrong. Now and then a private carriage 
rolled majestically on its way; and a few phaetons and a “ castle cab,” 
that would not disgrace Hyde Park, made the English lounger (for the 
English, too, can lounge) think of dear London. The genuine Orange¬ 
men grouped opposite the College-gate rejoicing exceedingly in the pro¬ 
spect, interrupted midway by the “ glorious and immortal ” statue of 
their ugly, yet beloved, William. There it stood, the sun’s beams hot 
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upon its head; and one old gentleman descanted most eloquently upt/- 
the “ spirit and beauty ” of the royal deliverer. 

It is well to see Dublin on a fine day, when it is not raining or going 
to rain,—to stand just where those gentlemen stood—Weslmorcland- 
street extending in its magnificence to the right, and the Bank, once 
the Parliament Hotise, flanked by its jmre and beautiful columns, like 
a tcnqdc of the olden time. 

“ i ask your pardon, Sir,” said a fine-looking peasant, touching his 
hat, and addressing one of the admirers of the King who, according to 
the old toast, saved Ireland “ from Popery, slavery, and wooden shoes /” 
“ I ask your pardon ; hut is that the image of King William ?” 

“ Yes, it is,” replied the questioned, who was an English officer. 

“ You know well enough it is,” exclaimed a fire-eating “ college 
boy,” proud in the new distinction of his cap and robe, and brimful of 
Orangeism and bluster. 

“ I did no! know, young gentleman,” replied the querist proudly. 
“ If I had known, I would not have troubled bis honour there with a 
question. Anyhow, when I did ask, I asked one who was old enough 
to understand, and civil enough to answer.” 

“ Do you know who you are speaking t6 ?” inquired the youth fiercely. 

“ I do not know who I am speaking to,” replied the stranger; “ hut 
I know who I am not speaking to.” 

“ V\ b^t, you scoundrel! what do you mean by that ?” said the young 
Hotspur, coming closely to the man. 

“ I mean I am not speaking to a gentleman,” he replied calmly; 
“and, like a good hoy, stand out of my light; for though you are 
nothing hut a straw, still I can’t see the image through your black cap.” 

Young Irish gentlemen are not in 1 he habit of using much comtesy 
towards their inferiors; they are quick-tempered, and fond, like other 
youths, if they have authority, of showing it. In an instant the impru¬ 
dent boy struck ti e speaker a blow on the face. It could not have 
injured the assailed, for he was much too strong and stout of frame to 
he affected by such a stroke; hut it roused his spirit, and, considering 
the impetuosity of his nature, hedeseived great credit, for not returning it. 
Twenty or fivc-anil-twenty young men gathered round their companion, 
expecting that the stranger would have “ shown fight,” and the officer, 
as well as the eldeis of the parly, stood between them ; while the man 
who had been so grossly insulted, after a brief mental struggle, looked 
at the lad, and, in a voice quivering with emotion, said— 

“ It is not your friends, my boy, binders me from punishing you; but 
J\1 be loth to strike a child as if he was a man. There’s as good 
blood in my veins, I make bould to say, as in yours. If any man thinks 
I deserved insult let him say so, and I’ll talk to him. But as for you, 
poor child, I’d just like to nave the whipping of you for ten minutes 
with a uate furzebush, und be sure it would bring some of the foolish 
heat out of your silly head.” 

The coolness of this reply turned^ the tables in Paddy’s favour, and 
the English gentleman took hold of the youngster’s arm, and almost 
forcibly walked him off down Grafton-street. 

“ This is the second row you have got into, to my knowledge, within 
a week, Edward,” he said to the boiling youth. “ If you were my son, 
you should apologize to the man you have insulted.” 
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3 '^ What!” exclaimed the boy; “ apologize to that bog-trotter! How 
dare he. ask if that was King William’s statue? Whose else should it 
be? I suppose he wanted King Dan there instead.” 

“ Very likely he would have no objection to such an exchange.” 

“ Upon my word, uncle Leslie,” said the boy, “ it is quite shocking 
to hear you talk so quietly to such fellows, and about such things. If 
you were not my mother’s own brother I should doubt your loyally.” 

“ Because I did not knock a stranger down for asking if that was 
King William’s imaye ,” replied the officer, laughing. 

“ Image!—image, indeed !” growled the tyro. 

“ Poor Ireland!” sighed the gentleman; “ where nothing but disputes 
arise, where bitterness usurps the place of reason, and where parties 
arc continually pitted against each other even in the public streets. 
Edward, I am ashamed of you, and ashamed of the state of the country. 
Why, if you committed such an assault as that in England, you would 
have been lodged in the station-house by this time. By the way, I 
ought nut to have left that worthy countryman of yours surrounded by 
that hopeful college gang; it certainly was a scandalous outrage not to 
know King William by intuition. There, go into that shop and get an 
ice; it will cool your blood, ITvope. And when you arc cool, Edward, 
whv then [ must speak to you again on this subject.” 

Colonel Leslie was glad that he returned so quickly; for there was 
something evidently more than usual going on in College-green. Many 
persons had stopped, and the voices of sundry car and carriage drivers were 
heard in all the untaught and fiery eloquence of Irish debate. This riot, 
however, had nothing to do with the former fray. The conn try miff) 
might or might not have been further annoyed, according to the variable 
humour of the party who had witnessed the event I have mentioned; 
but the loungers were in luck’s way that morning—not one, but two 
events had occurred to dispel ennui. The College boys had been debat¬ 
ing as to who the stranger could be that did not know King William ! 
Some declared he was a Shanavcst; others vouched for his being a Ca- 
ravat; u little fellow, with sharp grey eyes and a snub nose, insinuated 
that lie was Captain Rock; while another declared that Captain Rock 
would not surely venture, to look even at King William ! The object of 
this scrutiny was as careless about it “ as if,” to use little snub’s ex¬ 
pression, “ he had been born a gentleman.” After looking as long as 
ho pleased at the “ image,” he twirled his shillelagh in his hand, and 
walking on a few yards,"inquired of an elderly man, who was setting his 
watch by the Bank clock, “ If them pillars were the Parliament House ?” 

The old gentleman started and smiled, while he repeated, 

“ The Parliament-house ! No, my friend, the Bank! the Bank!” 

“ The Bank, I mean ; tliauk you, Sir,” replied the stranger. 

But before he finished his examination of that beautiful building there 
was a rumbling and a crashing in the street. A jaunting car, convey¬ 
ing two ladies? on one side, and one on'the other, had been run against 
by a species of machine happily unknown in any other part of the civil¬ 
ized world; it is called the Naul car, forasmuch as it trades betweeu 
Naul nud Dublin. I low it managed to stray into College Green on that 
particular day I know not—for its destination was at the other side of 
the City. This specimen of Irish coach-building is drawn by two, or 
sometimes three, animals called horses, though as such they would not 
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be recognized in any other country upon earth: it ought to go o’.j 
four wheels, but generally speaking one, if not two, of them,are non- 
effective, and oblige their unfortunate companions to do double duty. 
The frout part, intended for “ dacent passengers,” is a sort*of outside 
car, where the people sit back to back, performing to their great diseom-. 
fort a species of jumping dos-a-dos, quite involuntary on their part, but 
to which custom seems to reconcile them in an extraordinary degree. 
This division of the machine has an awning over it, which serves cer¬ 
tainly to keep off a portion of the “pelting of the pitiless storm before 
this, the ragged driver is elevated on a piece of wood, directly over the 
tails of the horses; to the back of the dacent division is attached another 
compartment, without a covering of any kind, where people of all sort3 
sit, their backs bumping against the rail of what is called “ the well,” 
which is half filled with “ a lock of hayupon this a calf, or some 
young piga, with a sufficient quantity of ducks or gees?, ride uncon¬ 
sciously to market; behind this living lumber—for the tail of the Naul 
car is almost as long as that of a distinguished Irishman—comes a car, 
or cart like a gigantic truck, going upon a wheel or wheels of its own, 
but attached to the miscellaneous machine by its shafts, and carrying 
luggage of various descriptions, with as much pomposity as if it really 
intended to convey it to its destination. 

This ponderous and unwieldy machine had push’d against the car 
which contained the ladies, and a violent concussion was of course the 
consequence; the lady on the “ off ” side was fairly thrown out, while 
those next the Naul were in danger of being literally crushed to death : 
the drivers swore loudly at each other, and all the passengers screamed 
in concert. Both machines were instantly surrounded by persons of all 
ages and sexes, not knowing what to do to extricate the ladies, and yet 
fully sensible that if the horses moved nothing could save them. With 
the bound of a hunting leopard, the man who had inquired relative to the 
identity of King William sprang across the street, and in an instant 
comprehended the danger and understood how it could be averted. 

“ Off with ye every one !” he exclaimed to two old women, the only 
passengers who had stuck fast to the Naul. “ Hurroo, old mother, 
never heed the geese ! Now, hold the horses hard—that will do—I’ll 
have the linchpins out of these wheels, and upset it on this side in a jiffy. 
Don’t bother me, man,” he continued, as the driver commenced a re¬ 
monstrance as to his “ beautiful car being spilt in the street,”—“ Don’t 
you see it’s the only chance for the ladies’ lives ?” 

The pins were not hard in; had they been so, his task could not have 
been so quickly performed : it was done in a moment: every one was so 
intent on watching the stranger’s operations, that they were not prepared 
for the rebound when the Naul car fell and gave freedom to the other,— 
it would have thrown the ladies off but for the coolncsB and presence of 
mind of their preserver,—and a loud and cordial shout from the quickly- 
Assembled people rewarded the almost supernatural strength he exercised 
to compel^the small machine to retain its equilibrium. 

“ The danger's over, ladies!” he exclaimed to the almost fainting 
women. 

And as he so said, Colonel Leslie arrived on the spot. It was his 
sister and his niece who had been preserved by the stranger—the mother 
and Bister of the boy whose hot-headed impetuosity had wounded a brave 
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f*.id a proud spirit! The man wiped his brow, and was walking away, 
When Colonel Leslie called him back. 

“ Come to my house this evening,” he said, placing his card in his 
hand. “ You are a noble fellow, and I must know more about you.” 

When the evening came, the stranger presented himself at Colonel 
Leslie’s, and the first person he saw when fairly in the hall was the col¬ 
lege youth of the morning’s adventure. 

“ I am sure l beg your pardon, I do, with all my heart! ’’“he ex¬ 
claimed, running up with the same overboiling warmth which had 
whizzed over in a different way before. “ I beg your pardon—there, 
shake hands—you know I could not tell that you were going to save my 
mother and sister from the wheels of the Naul car; and I thought—but 
no matter, I am sure you have forgiven me—I know I was very much 
to blame. There, walk into the “breakfast-room, I’ll fetch you a 
skreeching hot tumbler of punch, and, by the time you have drank it, 
Uncle Leslie will be ready to see you.” 

And the warm, frank-hearted boy, who was never insolent or violent 
but when excited by the demon of party, danced out of the room, calling 
to all the inmates that “ the brave fellow who saved than this morning 
was come.” The stranger looked round the apartment and thought was 
it possible the rooms in “ the Castle ” could be grander! There are 
few persons brought tip in an Irish village who have not some esta¬ 
blished favourite residence which is their standard of household perfec¬ 
tion : they fancy that whatever is great and beautiful must be like the 
lord’s, or the ’squire’s, or the clergyman’s. Their minds revert to it 
unconsciously—it is the perfection of their youth, and what perfection is 
like unto that ? 

Blessed, happy spot where my own childhood was passed! Years of 
mingled joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure, have flown since thou. I 
have seen much that was splendid ami celebrated in many lands; and 
yet, even now, when anything beautiful in nature or art comes before me, 

I find myself comparing what I see to what I saw thorn. It is very 
ridiculous, I know, and yet I cannot help it. In the Louvre, I remem¬ 
ber, a portrait painted by—I forget the name, but it was oue of the won¬ 
ders of art—and my companion pointed it out to me as a chef d*oeuvre, 

■—the head of an old gentleman bent forward, one hand resting partially 
in the bosom of his coat, the flesh shaded but not obscured by an ela¬ 
borate ruffle; it was a face, a dear old benevolent face to look upon and 
love. 

“ Did you ever see such effect ?” whispered my friend. 

“ Yes, it is the repetition of a portrait hung in the dining-room at 
G-, one ——” 

“ You are ever thus,” interrupted the gentleman; “ you bring every¬ 
thing in the most absurd way to your remembrance of that place—it is 
too bad!” 

And so it is 4 —and I have tutored my tongue not to speak of thoughts 
which for once would make it eloquent. I cannot see a stately high- 
hacked chair without calling to mind those ranged with such precision 
along the pale gray wal|s of our old dining-room. When I examined the 
wonderful carvings at Petworth, which render the name of Gibbons 
immortal, the remembrance of our old carved sideboard, which in my 
childish days I thought magnificent, came full upon me, but I did not 
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say so—-I remembered the picture at the Louvre, and held my tongwj 
It was but this morning I gathered some sweet flowers from my snutfl 
garden—their perfume carried me back to the bank of the terrace-walk 
where I could walk over beds of violets white and blue. I never see 
an antique carriage, or a pair of sleek, well-fed, and venerable bays, 
without having a vision of old Frank’s “ turn-out,” which now-a-rlays 
in Hyde Park would excite almost as much attention as her Royal 
Highness the Princess Victoria. Oh, those clear visions of what wc 
loved and what we were in childhood! How sweet they arc, and how 
distinct! How very blue were the blue waves that washed the rocks 
which guarded that domain—guarded it from foreign foes, but not from 
sad mismanagement—the canker of the country which lives and preys 
upon its vitals ! The sunsets, too!—how gloriously they laved the sea 
with gold—gold and purple, touching the clouds with that transparent 
brightness which painters cannot imitate! I never see a sunset now but 
I sigh and think of those I witnessed then. 

This is sad prosing, nor would I have yielded to it, but that I 
trace the same train of feeling in the poor stranger. He gazed on the 
fine furniture—his eye wandered from the carved hook-cases to the 
carved chairs, from them to the line picture-frames, until at last his gaze 
fixed upon a drawing—a simple drawing—a girl sitting at a cottage-door, 
her foot upon the bar of a spinning-wheel: it was as faithful a repre¬ 
sentation of an Irish cottage as if M'Clisc had held the pencil. lie 
stood and gazed at it until his eyes dimmed, and then he wiped away the 
tears with the sleeve of his coat, and looked again, until his reverie was 
interrupted by his former antagonist, and the shrpecking tumbler. 

“ Sit down,” said Colonel Leslie, who entered soon after, “ tell me your 
name; and tell me also if I can serve you—and how. You showed more 
temper, more good temper, I confess, than I expected from an Irishman, 
and your presence of mind far exceeds what I imagined any person like 
you could possess.” 

The stranger coloured at this equivocal compliment, while he replied 
that “ his name was O’Reardon, that lie wanted to better his fortune,— 
that it wasn’t by striking a bov he expected ever to show good temper, 
and that, as to presence of mind, he thought it could live as snug under 
a frieze coal as under an English clotli.” 

There was a manliness in his bearing while he spoke whit'll pleased 
Colonel Leslie: it was more upright, more straight-forward than the 
usual manner of the Irish peasant, whose servility is often little more 
than a cloak for cunning, and he thought he had got hold of a new 
reading of the Irish c haracter; he was not exactly right, it was only the 
old one with the variations which circumstances and temperament oc¬ 
casion. There arc no people in the world whose general features so 
resemble each other as the Irish. 

“And how would you wish to better your fortune, my good friend? ” 
inquired the Colonel, after a pause. • 

Our old acquaintance looked at him and smiled ; it was a dilFicult 
question to answer. 

“ You see, Sir,” he said at last, “ I am of unsold and ratlier a high 
family, and though I am forced (through the badness of the times) *to 
earn my bread, still I Bhould not like to do anything to disgrace my 
people*” 
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Harry O'Heardon. 

“Certainly, certainly,” repeated Colonel Leslie, “ nothing more natu- 
lal or proper; but honest industry is a credit, not a disgrace. Have you 
then many relations ? ” 

“ No, Sir, none that are not far off, except an old mother—God bless 
her! ” 

“ Because you spoke of not disgracing your people.” 

“Yes, Sir, those who went before me.” 

“Went before you!” repeated the English Colonel, rather puzzled as 
to Harry’s exact meaning. 

“ Av, Sir, were before me on earth, and are gone before me to heaven, 
please God !” 

“Oh ! yes, I understand you now. Have you ever been in service f 
service of any description; I mean as steward or valet.” 

“No, Sir,’’ replied Harry, his heart swelling within him ; “never, no 
one belonging to me e\er came to that.” 

“Oh! then service is not your object. Well, then what say you, will 
von enlist? 1 am sure you would soon be a sergeant, for you arc both 
cool and brave.” 

“Thank you, Sir, but that would not,quite suit me either; l should 
not like (asking your pardon)«to wear even the King’s livery.” 

Colonel Leslie looked at 1 tarry in silent astonishment—he could not 
quite make him out; a poor man, evidently not of the upper class, yet 
objecting to earn a livelihood in two honest, and in the Colonel’s opinion 
not discreditable, callings. 

“Then what do you desire ? ” he asked, “ I should like to serye you, 
but hardly know how. I feel grateful for your forbearance towards my 
nephew, your preservation of my sister.” lie put his hand in liis pocket 
and drew out his purse. 

“Thank you, Sir,” said the countryman, replyiug to the movement, 
“hut I do not want that yet; a gentleman’s word like yours would go a 
great way, I have no one hut God and your honor to look to, and He 
has already raised me a friend where l had no right to expect it; all 1 
want is employment such as I can take; if l had people to look to me 
the case would be changed, but I have not: as I said before, I have only 
God and you.” 

“ You have another person whom you have uot counted ou, and whom 
I regret to say your countrymen, individually considered, rarely look to, 
I moan yourself ! ” said Colonel Leslie, 

“ What cun a poor fellow do in a great place like this without friends?” 
replied O’Reardon. 

“ Do not mistake me,” answered Colonel Leslie* “ I have no desire to 
withdravv my offer of assistance; I only wish to convince you that if 
Irishmen depended more ou themselves and less upou others, it would be 
one great step towards success; you acted to-day from the impulse of 
your own feelings, did you not? ” 

“ You spoke the true word there, anyhow,” replied Harry, looking 
modestly do*wn on the carpet. 

“ Well, my good friend, if you always did so you would get on famously.” 

O’lteardon smiled, \yhilc he said “ Not always , Sir; my feelings have 
got me into many scrapes. The worst was when I hurled a gauger iuto 
a marl hole, thirty feet deep, and left him there ! ” 

“ My God! ” exclaimed the Englishman, “ did you murder him !’* 
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“ Oh ! no murder at all, Sir, I only threw him over, and I know he got 
out—for a reason I had; he’d have sworn his life against me the next 
assizes, only he was afraid of the country ! ” Colonel Leslie threw up 
his eyes at the idea of a country being in such a state that a man 
dare not swear to the truth, and felt again convinced of the difficulty 
of legislating for a people—even the bettermost sort of whom cither 
pursued the madman's course, and argue right from wrong principles 
or the*idiot's, arguing wrong from right ones. 

lie had not been long enough in Ireland to learn that in those days 
gaugers were as much hunted as tythe-proctors are in the present. 

“ Will you then, ’ said Colonel Leslie, shifting his ground,—thinking 
doubtless lie had better lei the fooling question alone,—“ Will you then 
tell me exactly what you want ? ” 

“ I would manage a geutleman's farm as a sort of agent like; I would 
go into a merchant's house and keep books.” 

“ You can read and write ihcn ?” interrupted the Colonel. 

“ Thank God, I can, Sir, though I say it myself, and well; or T would 
tutor young geullcmen, teach them English and the like, and a trifle of 
Latin.’’ 

“ You wish, in fact, for the situation of tf gentlcman ?” said the Colonel. 

“ What, else, Sir! no one belonging to me ever thought of any other; 
and why should 1 demean myself ? ” 

“ I really fear you arc not suited for what you have mentioned, and, 
under any circumstances, such situations are difficult to be obtained: 
however 1 will try.” 

Colonel Leslie, like the generality of his countrymen, kept his word ; 
he did try, and he did succeed to his own satisfaction, but not quite to 
Harry’s, who at the end of three months dispatched a letter, of which 
the following is an exact copy, to his mother. 

“ My dear mother,— I told you in my last of the luck l had, and how 
Colonel Leslie got me to a mei chant’s, where, mother, your son was to 
do as he was bid, and learn tmde; for trade it is, for all their boasting; 
I was to write out bills, nnd make parcels, and so 1 did, and my hand¬ 
writing was greatly praised, and from eight in the morning till any time 
at night, there I was stuck up upon a high stool in a place darker than 
our cow-shed, until my heart ached and my eyes grew sore for want of 
the light of heaven; and the air, mother, would poison a chimney-sweep: 
but it is not that only that has come over me ; if you but knew how I 
miss the suu and the smell of the fresh hay, and the blessing of my poor 
mother, and the respect of the neighbours. Still I knew what I left, 
though I did not quite know what l was coming to. 

“ I bore it all, though my hack was growing like the bow of a bill¬ 
hook, until a messenger left, and then the master asked me to oarry out 
parcels: now, mother, I might have done it if a horn gentleman had 
asked it, because no one knows me here; but who do you think the mer¬ 
chant is ? A tinker’s son! 

“ J could not stomach it, so I left with about forty, tliirteens in my 
pocket, and the anger of the only friend I had in the world: I don’t know 
how it is, but the English have mighty queer notions, so shocking fond of 
money, and have no feeling for those who have nothing to be proud of 
but the drop of blood in their veins. Colonel Leslie does not say so, but 
I am sure he thinks me an empty fool! Still, mother,.dear, I am your 
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own child, not on account of the folly, but the pride : sure they’d have 
flesh arid blood the same as a stone, to be trod on; but keep a good heart, 
mother, I’m dff for Liverpool to-morrow morning, and the world’s before 
me, and my life is young! Do any remember me now ? Do you ever 
sec little Moyna Roden ? 

“ My dear M other, till death, 

“ I am your affectionate, dutiful Son. 

u Dublin, I’m thinking, is much os you left it shirty years ago.” 

When Harry arrived in Liverpool ho .presented two letteis of intro¬ 
duction which he had obtained—one was to .1 grocer, the other to a 
■judder: but Harry woidd neither weigh out tigs ncr tarry a hod; how 
could the grocer or builder servo him ? He stood upon his pride; but 
at length his limbs failed him, and he stared starvation in the face 
until it nearly out-stared him. Poor Harry ! it was a trial lie could ill 
brook; lor lie was not of an idle disposition, and he could still less 
endure to be classed with the mere Irinh, whose conduct iu England is, 
in nine cases out of ten, anything hut eieditable to their country. And 
here 1 would entreat my English fitends not to judge of the real charac¬ 
ter of the Irish by the speoijueiis they too often meet with; the worst 
generally leave their own country, and imbibe vices which are easily 
acquired, while virtues, more difficult both to gain and practise, are 
beyond their reach. In their own land, they are certainly more civil 
and obliging than they are in England—more upright, too, and kind 
to cadi other. They throw off the restraint which their priests com¬ 
mand in Ireland, anil having experienced the harshness, and become 
emancipated from the only law whose legitimacy they ever acknowledge, 
they are very unlikely to take up any other, much less one they have 
been taught to hate in their youth. If Harry was uncomfortable in the 
confined room of a Dublin office, what must he have suffered from the 
atm sphere where a dozen human beings were crowded together in a 
wetched cellar or heated garret! His feelings, poor fellow, were suf¬ 
ficiently bitter, when he thought of the green fields and freedom of his 
dear home; compelled to pledge even the white waistcoat—pretty 
Moyna’s gift—arid to herd with the 1 invest of the low, who hated him 
because he was unlike themselves. After undergoing nearly a month 
of this severe discipline, his pride for the. time began to give way, and 
hr; would have accepted any employment to save him from starvation. 

“ Sure nobody knows me,” quoth our adventurer, “ and it ’ill never 
travel home; and I’m thinking if it did, none of the neighbours would 
believe that Ilarry O’Reardon and his pride had parted company!” 
Still the fates were against him; it was in vaiu that he applied to 
gi oners, cheesemongers, and master bricklayers—those who had known 
him before knew his pride: the English cannot sympathise with any 
pride but that of wealth; and those to whom he was a stranger did not 
require assistance. He - haunted the neighbourhood of the dock-yards, 
but employment be could not procure, l’oor Harry! the person he 
most frequently thought of was •his own Moyua—the love that lives 
through adversity is love indeed I 

• He wandered one nlorning along the London-road, beating the green 
hedges with his stick, and whistling—not from want oi thought, but 
through thoughtfulness—a sort of musical accompaniment set by sad- 
Sune . —yol, xlyii. wo. clxxxvi. n 
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ness, when he was aroused from Ins musing by an accident, which from 
his position he distinctly saw. A gentleman driving a* phaeton per¬ 
sisted, very properly, in keeping to his own Bide of the road, while a 
servant, driving an Irish jaunting-car (luckily an empty one), kepi perti¬ 
naciously to the wrong, and thus a concussion ensued between the meeting 
vehicles. Harry was the only person in sight, and was called upon 
simultaneously by both parties to witness the event. > 

The gentleman was a quiet, resolute Englishman. The servant, a 
.boisterous Irishman; evidently more newly caught than even our friend 
Harry. 

“ I was on my own side of the way,” said the gentleman, “ and you 
drove directly against me.” 

“ I was at the same side of the way as you, I own—I’ll own to that,” 
replied Paddy; “ but, sure, wasn’t the road wide enough? Wasn’t it 
as easy for you to turn up it as me ? Sure I left the whole road to you, 
and what more did you want? To be turning me off the taste of way I 
had, and I so long on it!” 

“ What do you mean by being long on it ? and what has that to do 
with your being on the wrong side?” said,the gentleman. 

“ Sure ye can’t deny you just left Liverpool, and I’m on the road 
from Birmingham since Tuesday; and my master says, says he, ‘ Mick,’ 
says he, ‘ whatever you do, keep to the right side,’ and I done his bid¬ 
ding, in spite of every thing said to me as I came along, and sorra a 
thing happened me till now.” 

“ You hear, my good man,” said the gentleman, folding up the dash- 
leather of his phaeton, which the step of the car had torn to pieces, and 
appealing to Harry O’Rcardon ; “ you hear he confesses he kept to the 
wrong side of the road ?’’ 

“ I confess to no such thing,” exclaimed the irritated driver; “ I 
say I kept to the right side, and I maintain it.” The gentleman smiled 
contemptuously. 

“ A magistrate will settle it, that’s all, my fine fellow, and teach you 
what I suppose no Irishtnau ever learned yet—the right from the 
wrong.” 

“ A magistrate!” exclaimed the youth, “ why, thin, sure it isn’t for 
a bit of a scratch like that you'd be coming the law over us; and as to 
larning, faith, Sir, I’m noways more knowing than my countrymen— 
so I can't learn.” 

At this moment two policemen came up, and without any further 
parley, the English gentleman consigned the mistaken driver to their 
custody. 

“ Won’t you listen to rason !” shouted Paddy; “ won’t you listen to 
rason ? Set your bit of a scratch against mine—my master’s, I mean; 
look at the damage done by your car to mine—see the step of the beau¬ 
tiful craythur all scrawled and riz, and it on its way as a present to 
master’s ow*n sister. Tt> take the law of me for nothing! Well, faith, 
maybe it's enough of it you’d have before you die, plaze God—after my 
fair offer, too! Well, the blessed Virgin send me safe home! Afther 
that—Oh! Miek Toole, Mick Toole, to think yfiu, or one belonging 
you, should ever come to a coart of justice 1—Oh! to think of my bemg 
murthered after this manner!” 

But his appeal was in vain; the gentleman cared much less about the 
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damage done to his carriage than for the necessity of proving that he was 
ngfit by being on the left side of the road, and insisted on Harry O’Rear¬ 
don accompanying him back to Liverpool. Harry had his national preju? 
dice also against a “ coort ’’ of justice, but he went with a hope that it 
might lead to something; that as a car brought a little luck to him in 
Dublin, a car might bring him “ a trille more ” in Liverpool. When liq* 
entered the office the magistrate was occupied in investigating a burglary* 4 
that had been committed in a private house the night before; two*young 
women and a man were placed in the dock, one of the females was 
weeping bitterly, the other stood by her side apparently quite uncon¬ 
cerned, quite heedless of the proceedings. The case had been brought 
home to tlie man and the woman whose effrontery so disgusted the ma¬ 
gistrate ; it was the old story over again: the hardened creature had been 
some time connected with a gang of thieves, and had introduced one of 
them occasionally into her master’s house as her brother. One night he 
managed to conceal himself in the house, and perpetrate (with the as¬ 
sistance of his accomplice) a very complete robbery; as I have stated, 
their guilt was sufficiently proved, and they were committed for, trial; 
and then the magistrate asked the trembling, weeping gill what she had 
to say in her defence, as there was evcTy reason to believe she was an 
accessory after the. fact. She withdrew her hands from her face, and, 
looking with an imploring countenance towards the judge, she replied, 

“ God ! he knows, my Lord, I am as innocent as the child just born.” 

How the voice shrilled through Harry! The strong man trembled like 
a wounded bird, he could neither speak nor move; he stretched forward, 
but he could not see her face, bis eyes felt hardened in their sockets, and 
he would scarcely suffer himself to breathe; he longed to rush to her 
side, but his feet were rooted to the eurth ; again he heard her sobbings— 
it was Moyna ! A mist obstructed his sight, the court turned roifnd and 
round, he could not hear what the magistrate said,*but, when she again 
spoke, the tones of her beloved voice smote upon his heart. 

“ I can’t prove it, my Lord, to man ; but if your honour will have pa¬ 
tience with a poor girl away from her own country, maybe the Almighty 
would make it clear to you for the sake of the thruth.” 

The magistrate was of a kindly nature, he had not been long in office, 
and he did listen. 

“ Please your honour, I felt lonely at home and dilh’t get my health 
well, so our minister’s daughter (please your honour, though I’m an 
Irishwoman I’m a Protestant) said to me, ‘Moyna,’ said she, ‘I’m 
going to Wales for two months, nnd if you like I will take you as my 
maid instead of one of my father’s servants, for you’re handy with the 
needle- 

“ Never mind that,*’ said the magistrate, ‘‘'but come to the point at 
once.” 

“ She was coming to the point, your worship,” said tire Liverpool 
court-jester, “ she had just got hold of the needle” 

.The Magistrate smiled knd frowned, and Hairy O’Reardon thought 
the punster the greatest brute the Almighty had ever created; how hor¬ 
ridly does a pun rasp against agitated feelings ! 

‘ “ I came with her, your honour, but I didn’t get much good of the 

change of air; there was a heaviness in me, and a weight over thy heart.” 

n 2 
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“ Young woman, young woman,*’ interrupted the magistrate, I* don't 
sit here to hear about girls’ hearts.” 

u I ask your honour’s pardon then,” she replied, curtseying, but it’s 
in the fault all through, and I «an*t get on without it.” 

“ Go on,” said the magistrate, and though he smiled he did not then 
frown. 

* “ Thank your honour. Miss Dalrymple (she’s own cousin to the great 
Sir HtrghrDalrymple) heard of an aunt of hers that was dying in France, 
and it was her duty to go to her; but the weakness and the pain in my heart 
hindered me of travelling, and so I stayed in the lodging the good young 
lady took for me, waiting till she’d come back, and she had not been 
gone a week when a change for the better came over me, and the woman 
I lodged with recommended me to Mr. Maberley’s, (God help us, we 
little know what’s before us!) and there I had to wait on two young ladies, 
kind and good they were to me ; the worst thing I ever got fr-ru them 
was a smile, and the hardest word a blessing. And oh! Sir, do you think 
I could injure those, who, though I was a stranger, were like parents 
to me ?” 

“ Assertion is no proof,” said the magistrate, “ go on with your story. 
You saw the misconduct of your fellow servant, did you not ? ” 

“ Please your honour I saw nothing that I could call misconduct, be¬ 
lieving as I did that that man was her brother. I thought once or twice 
to myself how fortunate she was in having a brother so fond of her, and 
I told her so.” 

“ You slept with your fellow servant, did you not ? ” 

“I lay in the same bed with her, Sir, but it’s little I trouble sleep, for 
that pain in my heart often comes upon me in the night, and maybe I 
don’t close an eye till the morning.” 

“ It has been clearly proved,” said the magistrate, “ that on the night 
in question, when it was nearly twelve, that unfortunate girl got out of 
her chamber window, which opened on the leads, walked along those 
leads to another window, whif h fastened on the outside, and entered the 
stable loft where she had concealed her pretended brother, remained 
there a few minutes, and then both entered by the window she had at 
first opened. You say you do not sleep soundly, how then could all this 
have taken place w'ithout your knowledge ? ” 

“Please your honour,” replied the girl blushing burning crimson, 
“ please your honour, I was not in it.” 

“ What! what do you mean ?” inquired the magistrate, whom she had 
evidently deeply interested, “ what do you mean r were you not in the 
house, in your rbom that night ? ” 

“ Part of the night, please your honour, I was in the house, and part, 
that part, I was not.” 

Harry O’Reardon felt a cold dew bmvt upon his temples, and his 
heart grew faint. 

“ Here’s depravity!” exclaimed the magistrate. “ A young woman 
confesses with all the apparent innocence and modesty in the world that 
she is out of her master’s house at twelve o’clock at night, in such a 
place as Liverpool. What is the world come to! But go on—go on; 
and mind—mind you speak the truth—the entire truth.” 

“ Sir,” said Moyna, looking perplexed, and yet dignified, " I have 
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done nothing to be ashamed of—and my mother, on her dying bed, 
could -say (though it’s little, thank God, she knows where Pm standing 
this blessed day) that I never told a lie in my life. The same window 
that my fellow-servant got out of, as your honour says,—for I did not 
see her,—I had stolen from with a bating heart, when it wanted a « 
quarter to twelve; but for no harm, your honour—no harm in life !” A 

“ Where did you go to ?” £ 

Moyna blushed still more deeply than before. 

“ I’d rather not tell, plase your honour, for you won’t get at the 
sense of it, or have any sort of belief in it—only maybe laugh at me 
altogether.” 

“ Sense!—belief!” repeated the man of justice, shaking his wig, 
which doubtless felt insulted at its divination being questioned; “ this 
is impertinent. If you do not tell I shall commit youafor trial.” 

Moyna paled, and then looked up to his face with a sweetly serious 
expression of countenance, which seemed to say, “ Could you do it ?’* 
She then spoke in a low and trembling tone. 

“ Why, then, first of all (saving your presence), I tied my garters 
across in three knots, and laid them under my head, where they are 
still—the head of the bed, f mean, if it has not been disturbed—and 
Ellen was lying fast asleep at the same time, at least so I thought— 
then 7 slipped on my clothes, and took care not to look at the glass, 
though the lamp forenint the window made it as light as day; and I 
stepped out of the window, taking my three handsful of flax-seed in my 
apron, and a little bottle full of cold water in my hand. Your honour 
knows the back of Mr. Maberley’s house faceB the churchyard; so I 
walked along the leads, and let myself down into it, as the three-quarter 
chimes were going. I then walked three times round the churchyard, 
and told over the charm, while I threw the seed,—not, plase your 
honour, that I have any great faith in it, and my father would be very 
mad with me if he thought I gave way to a thing of the sort; hut some¬ 
how when the mind’s not easy—your honour can think of yourself— 
you take to anything, however small, that gives a morsel of hope - 
then the clock struck, aud I took a mouthful of cold water, and—your 
honour may believe me or not as you think fit and right—but as I 
walked for the second time round the church—your honour knows the 
corner that turns to the street—there ” 

Her voice, which was so very low that but for the intense silence in the 
court it could not have been at all heard, now sank into a whisper, and 
she trembled so exceedingly that one of the people offered her a glass of 
water. 

“ Plase your honour,” she continued, when a little revived—* 

“ plase your honour, I’ll never try to work a charm of a Ilallow-cve 
night again ! It may come and go for me for ever ! I’m done with it! 
for there he stood in company with another man at the comer, looking 
over the church wall-” 

“ He! Who ?” interrupted the magistrate—“ one of the burglars ? 
housebreakers ?” 

, “ Oh no,” said Moyna, clasping her hands energetically, “ he’s no¬ 
thing of that sort, nor never was, nor one belonging to him—never— 
never—never! Him I was thinking of, your honour, to my sorrow and 
my shame, is now to be forced to save my character, by owning to my 
foolishness in an English court of justice !” 
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“ Moyna! Moyna!” exclaimed Harry O’Reardon, vuBhing forward, 
And overturning a policeman by the energy of his movements; “ Moyna, 
ky no blame to the charm, for it was me yon saw! Moyna, was it not 
me you thought of?” 

The English assembly caught Harry’s enthusiasm at the very moment 
-that he caught Moyna to his bosom; and the English gentleman, who 
SwWIr^ pq t yield the eighth of an inch of his right to the correct side of 
the road, felt his eyes uncomfortably moist and misty. * After the lapse 
of a few minutes, O’Reardon glanced from Moyna's beautiful face to his 
own thread-bare coat, and desiring that no shadow of suspicion should 
for a moment rest upon her, he drew himself up and addressed the ma¬ 
gistrate. 

“ Plase your honour, I was uncomfortable last night in my bed, and 
I don’t deny but J thought a good deal of the different wav I used to 
spend Holly-eve, and so 1 got up and dressed myself, and as it * is a fine 
night I wandered down to the near churchyard, and at the far corner of 
the wall I saw a policeman looking over it; and as I had a small acquaint¬ 
ance with him 1 asked him what he was looking at, and he told me lie 
had been for ever so long watching a young woman who kept going 
round and round the churchyard. And then' I looked over, little thiuk- 
ing who it was ; and as the lamp shone on me, she saw me distinctly 
enough, for when she came opposite she screamed, but before the police¬ 
man could get over to her she had disappeared.” 

“ Can you tell me what policeman witnessed this?” inquired the ma¬ 
gistrate ; “ because, if Moyna was really in the churchyard ut the hour 
the rubbery was committed, and engaged in the foolish superstitions 
that have been described, there is not even presumptive evidence against 
her.” 

“ 1 saw her,” said the officer O’Reardon had tumbled over; “ I was 
on duty, your worship, and observed her before this man came and spoke 
to me. I thought she was crazed at first; but there’s no being up to 
the ways of these wild Hirish. The next time,” he added, turning to 
O’Rcardon, “ that you intend to walk over a man, it would be as well 
that you pulled the nails out of your brogues.” 

“ I feel it my duty to state thus publicly,” said Mr. Maberley, who 
was pt-esent, “ so perfectly convinced am I of Moyua’s innocence, that I 
am quite willing she should remain at my house until Miss Dalrymple’s 
return. We must, however, cure her of her superstition, and inquire 
into the character of the apparition that distured her midnight walk. 
The Liverpool churchyards are not, 1 fear, as safe for those excursions as 
the Irish ones.” 

.. Moyna blushed, and cried, and curtsied, but was too much over¬ 
powered by her mingled feelings to speak. Harry remained in court to 
give his evidence, and felt, notwithstanding his threadbare coat, as if 
his star had passed the horizon. I hope he was right. 
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SUBJECTS FQK PICTURES. 
BY L. 15. L. 

What s«t*k I here to gather iuta words ? 
The scenes that rise before me as I turn 
The pages of old times. A word—a name— 
Conjures the past before me, till it grows 
More actual than the present: that- -f see 
But with the common eyes of daily life. 
Imperfect and impatient; but the past 
Out of imagination works its truth, 

And grows distinct with poetry. 


I. 

Petrarch’s Dream. 

Rosy as a waking bride 
By her royal lover’s side. 

Flows the Sorgia’s haunted tide 
Through the laurel grove,— 
Through the grove which Petrarch gave. 
All that can escape the grave— 
Fame*and song, ana love. 

He had left a feverish bed 
For the wild flowers at his head, 

And the dews the green leaves shed 
O’er his charmed sleep: 

From his hand had dropp’d the scroll 
To which Virgil left his soul 
Through long years to keep. 

Passion on that cheek bad wrought, 

Its own paleness had it brought-; 

Passion marks the lines of thought: 

We mu!>t feel to think. 

Care and toil had flung their shade 
Over that bright head, now laid 
By the river’s brink. 

Youth that, like a fever, burns; , 

Struggle, scorning wbat it earns; 
Knowledge, loathing as it learns; 

Worn raid wasted heart! 

And a song whose secrets are 
In its innermost despair;— 

Suoh the poet’s part! 

But what rises to efface . 

Time’s dark shadows from that face ? 
Doth the heart its image trace 
In the morning dream ? 

Yes; it is it| light that shines 
Far amid the dusky pines, 

By the Sorgia's stream. 

Flowers up-sponging, bright and sweet, 
At the pressure of their feet. 

As the summer came to greet 
Bach white waving hand. 

Round them kindles the dark sir; 

Golden wifh their golden hair. 

Glide a lovely band. 
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Spirits, starry Spirits, they, 

That attend the radiant day. 

When the frepd soul burst the clay 
Of its prison wall : 

Distant visions they appear; 

For we only dream of, here, 

Things etherial. 

« 

But one glideth gently nigh, 

Human love within her eye,— 

Love that is too true to die,— 

That is heaven's own. 

Let the angel's first look dwell 
Where the mortal loved so well, 

Ere yet life was flown. 

To that angel-look was given 
All that ever yet from heaven 
Purified the earthly leaven 
Of a beating heart. 

She hath breathed of hope and love, 
As they warm tho world above;— 
She must now depart. 

Aye, I say that love bath power 
On the spirit's dying hour, 

Sharing its immortal dower. 
Mastering its doom: 

For that fair and mystic dream 
By the Sorgia's hallow'd stream, 
Kindled from the tomb. 


II. 

The Banquet of Aspasia and Perxci.es. 

Waken'd by the small white fingers, 
Which its chords obey. 

On the air the music lingers 
Of a low and languid lav 

From a soft Ionian lyre;— 

Purple curtains hang the walls, 

And the dying daylight falls 
O'er the marble pedestals 

Of the pillars that aspire, 

■ In honour of Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride. 

There are statues white and solemn. 
Olden gods are they; 

And the wreath’d CorintBian column 
Guardetli their array. 

Lovely that acanthus wreath. 
Drooping round the graceful girth: 

All the fairest things of earth, 

Art's creations have their birth— 

Still from love and death. 

They are gather'd for Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride. 
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There are gold and silver vases 
Where carved victories shine ; 

While within the sunlight blazes 
Of the fragrant Teian wine. 

Or the sunny Cyprian isle. 

From the garlands on each brow 
Take they early roses now ; 

And each rose-leaf bears a vow. 

As they pledge the radiant smile 
Of the beautiful A spasia. 

The bright Athenian bride. 

With the spoils of nations splendid 
Is that stately feast; 

By her youthful slaves attended— 
Beauties from the East, 

With their large black dewy eyes. 
Though their dark hair sweeps the ground, 
Every heavy tress is wound 
With the white sea-pearl around; 

For no queen in Persia vies 
With thejjroud Aspasia, 

The briglit Athenian bride. 

One hath caught mine eye—the fairest; 
’Tis a Theban girl: 

Though a downcast look thou wearcst. 
And nor flower nor pearl 

Winds thy auburn hair among : 

With a white, unsandall'd foot. 

Leaning languid on thy lute, 

Wcareth thy soft lip, though mute, 

Smiles yet sadder than thy song. 

Can grief come r.igh Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride ? 

On an ivory couch reclining 
Doth the bride appear; 

In her eyes the light is shining. 

For her chief is near;— 

And her smile grows bright to gaze 
On the stately Pericles, 

Lord of the Athenian seas, 

And of Greece’s destinies. 

Glorious, in those ancient days, 

Was the lover of Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride. 

Round her small head, perfume-breathing 
Was a myrtle stem, 

Fitter for her bright hair’s wreathing 
Than or gold, or gem; 

For the myrtle breathes of love. 

O’er her cheek, sp purely white, 

From her dark eyes came such light 
As is, on a summer night, 

With the moon above. 

Fair as moonlight was Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride. 
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These lair visions have departed, 

Like a poet's dream, 

Leaving us pale and faint-hearted 
By life's eomraon stream, 

Whence all lovelier light hath fled. 
Not so: they have left behind 
Memory to the kindling mind, 

With bright fantasies eombined. 

Still the poet's dream is fed 
By the beauty of Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride. 



111 . 

Rienzi showing Nina the Tomb of mis Brother. 

It was hidden in a wild wood 
Of the larch and pine; 

It had keen unto his childhood 
Solitude and shrine,-— 

There he dream’d the hours away. 

On the boughs the wood-dove hover'd, 

With her mournful song; 

And the ground with moss was cover'd, 

Where a small brook danced along 
Like a fairy child at play. 

Thither did Rienzi bring 
The loved and lovely one; 

There was the stately Nina woo'd, 

There was she won, 

Reeds and water-flags were growing 
By the green morass; 

While the fresh wild flowers wore blowing 
In the pleasant grass, 

Cool, and sweet, and very fair. 

Though the wild wind planted them 
With a careless wing. 

Yet kind Nature granted them 
All the gifts of Spring. 

Nought they needed human care. 

They grew lovelier in the looks 
Of that lovely one; 

While the Homan maid, was woo'd, 

While she was won. 

In the nines, a soft l wailing 
Stirr d the fringed leaves, 

Like a lute whose song is failing, 

Loving, while it grieves 
So to die upon the wind. 

Ivy garlanded the laurel, 

Drooping mournfully: 

Poet—warrior—read the moral 
Of the victor's tree. 

Lonely still amid its kind! 
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Yet what dreams of both are blent 
In the soft tale now begun* 

Which the radiant Nina woo'd, 

And whioh Nina won. 

There a cypress raised to heaven 
Its sepulchral head, 

Ljke a stately column given 
By the summer to the dead 
There the young Rienzi slept. 

In that grave his brother laid him, 

’Neath the evening star ; 

While revenge and sorrow made him 
What earth’s great ones are;— 

Long, drear vigils there he kept. 

Now a sweeter one was lit 
By the setting sun ; 

While that lady bright was woo'd, 

While she was won. 

By the grey cross o’er his brother, 

By his hyart’s first care, 

Did Rienzi ask another 
In that heart to share. 

To that maiden's feet he brought 
All his early youth's affection, 

AH his early years; 

All whose tender recollection 
Only speaks in tears. 

Thus to share his soul he sought: 

All life's loveliest feelings grew 
Round that lovely one;— 

Thus was the bright Nina woo’d, 

Thus was she won. 

Ah! the glorious miud'a aspiring 
Needetli some repose— 

Some sweet object for desiring, 

Where its wings may close. 

Wrapp’d in purple shadows, Rome 
Rose afar on like a vision— 

Stately, dark, and high; 

But a softer one had risen 
’Neath that twilight sky. 

While the full heart found a home, 
There were mighty words and hopes 
Shared with his beloved one;— 

Thus was the bright Nina woo’d. 

Thus was she won. 
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LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 

BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 

The state of religion in the United States is a difficult and dangerous 
, subject to touch upon; yet it cannot be wholly omitted even in a hasty 
ftui-fc’gitive sketch. The zealous, the bigoted, arjd the liypocritic arc 
rancorous or severe in proportion to the extent of the impressions stamped 
on weak or enthusiastic minds, or of danger to the worldly interests of the 
traders in sanctity. However, as I sincerely respect the creed of every 
“ true man,” his forms and ceremonies, so long as they continue merely 
spiritual, and only meddle with the spurious trappings attached to it by 
human depravity and folly, I have but to hope for, or dispense with, in¬ 
dulgence. 

At the period when America acquired her independence, intolerance had 
disappeared from every country where the slightest portion of political liberty 
had been enjoyed, and religious freedom had too equally divided the people 
into sects, to allow any one to assume a predominant power. Had such a 
state of things occurred a century or two earlier, one-half would have 
butchered the other. America now enjoys more religious freedom than ever 
fell to the lot of Christian man; notwithstanding there exists a large portion 
of that intolerance which springs from ignorance and. imbecility, united 
with brutality, she enjoys the circulation of the scriptures to an extent 
that ought to prove exceedingly grateful even to a Roden or a Bexley; 
and yet as if to show the futility of human wisdom, and the weakness of 
human efforts, the result has not tended to the extension of faith, or the 
improvement of morals. But in fact the state of society is caused by such 
a complication of causes and events, as no man can trace uninterruptedly to 
their effects, without the aid of imagination; and as I prefer the smallest 
portion of truth to the most ingenious systems and conjectures, I shall con¬ 
tent myself with describing the state of things, as far as my observation and 
information extended, and giving the causes whenever they appear obvious. 

In remote or infant settlements people take religious instruction as it 
offers, or as it suits—starvation or repletion; but in the ancient settlements, 
and more particularly in New England, it is considered a matter required by 
prudence, good taste, and fashion, if not by stronger feelings, for every father 
of a family, or man of business, to attach himself to some congregation. The 
more conspicuous his situation, the more imperative the rule; and none cau 
he exempt but those “ who hang loose on society; ’* who are independent in 
their circumstances, and have none to whom they want to show an example. 
But of those who subscribe, somo never attend, and many do so rarely; 
the more obscure may neglect appearances, but the more wealthy dare not. 
The fact is proved by the disproportion of the sexes in places of worship, for 
females rarely miss attendance; and taking tlie relative numbers at four'to 
one, above three-fourths of the men must be absent. Among the Metho¬ 
dists, and some others of the more zealous and less fashionable congrega¬ 
tions, the disproportion is not so great; hut I have myself, in an episcopal 
church, counted live women to one man In theatres the disproportion lies 
the other way. Now the cause of this indifference to worship in the male 
sex is no secret to me, however reluctant I feel to enter on such a forbidden 
subject—it is. unbelief; and I feel convinced from my own acquaintance with 
men, their jiabits and opinions, that one. half of the male population of the 
United Stfetes do not believe in the Christian revelation. This could not be 
ascertained by hasty tourists, who see but the surface of things; men do npt 
hasten to lay bare their minds, in a matter which mav injure, but cannot 
benefit them; though it must bo admitted that travelling companions are 
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generally*, the most open and communicative. Of the unbelievers, probably 
not more than half freely admit their unbelief j but many may safely be 
classed in' the same division from some act, expression, or even a look. The 
firm believers are for the most part attentive to their religious duties, and 
include nearly all the Catholics, Methodists, Independents, &c„ who cannot 
avow infidelity without drawing down on themselves expulsion and disgrace. 

In the best society in private houses, and in the company of ladies, men, 
► whatever their sentiments may be, are under the restraints of prudery’(\./,U 
ference, and good breeding; but in hotels, boarding-houses, and all public 
receptacles, they speak out freely. It was my chance at a boarding-house 
in New York to be placed at table between a noted disciple of Tom Paine 
and an elder of the Dutch Church. The elder was certainly shy of meddling 
with the Painite, who was an over-match for him in lluency and strength of 
lungs; but I have seen the churchman roused by some sallies against 
priestcraft, and a pretty storm followed. One night at a hotel, at a late hour, 
when fifteen or twenty of the inmates were collected for bed, theological 
disputes arose. There were medical, legal, and commercial men present; 1 
took no part in the conversation, and there was but one who decidedly de¬ 
fended Christianity, (even the hotel assistants arranged themselves on the 
other side;) and he told me afterwards in private, that “ he as little believed 
those things as the rest of them, but there was no use in blazing out his 
sentiments in public; it mighty injure him in his business or his domestic 
arrangements.” On another occasion, when in the store of a man whom I 
knew to be a regular attendant in church, the merits of his pastor being 
alluded to, I asked him if his were the doctrines he approved of? He replied, 
that “All doctrines were alike to him giving roe to understand pretty plainly, 
by hints and shrugs, that he discredited the whole fabric. I asked him why 
he went to church ? and his reply was, “ Oh 1 I go with my little wife, she 
likes to go,.and it helps to pass a Sunday forenoon.” But it is needless to 
multiply instances; such things every day occurred: I have heard schoolboys 
comparing prophecies, examining miracles, and weighing what they were 
pleased to term inconsistencies. 

Now it is not to be doubted that English high churchmen will ascribe this 
state of things in America to the want of an established church, and adduce 
the more faithful state of England as a corroborative proof: .however, it is 
my business to state the matter fairly, whatever systems may be opposed or 
upheld by it; and then let them draw what inferences they can. 

In England no discussion opposed to the truth of revelation, either by 
lectures or printing, has ever been allowed; and though occasionally such 
things have been heard of, yet they have always been attended with the 
risk of punishment, of legal disqualifications, and certain disgrace. More¬ 
over, the great body of the people are not sufficiently informed to set up for 
philosophers; they have not had time or opportunity to read pernicious 
writings, and are generally ignorant of the first rudiments of infidelity: so 
that open professors of deism are only to bo heard occasionally in taverns, 
inns, and stage coaches; where persons arc either very intimate, or total 
strangers to each other, and consequently will not, or cannot tell tales. In 
effect, those restrictions on unlimited inquiry, and placing every man 
without the pale of the laws who acknowledged his unbelief—though savour¬ 
ing somewhat of the Catholic priesthood depriving their llocks of the Bible, 
—have had salutary effects, and it will be wise to continue them. 

In America the case has been widely different; in most of the States every 
man publishes, reads, and delivers in public whatever strictures he pleases, 
either on the Bible or on the laws tff the land : neither treason nor heresy 
being known to the constitution. A sermon or lecture on deism is delivered 
every sabbath in Tammany Hall, New York, admittance about threepence 
each; I have never attended it, but I believe it is not usually crowded, not¬ 
withstanding the lowness of the entrance money ; probably there is nothing 
new to be said on the subject. There Me the “ Free Inquirer,' 1 and some few 
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other deistical papers published, but nothing in quantity in comparison with 
the religious and temperance publications. The number of religious tracts, 
journals, magazines, and other periodicals constantly issuing from the press, 
would be perhaps sufficient to keep the whole population in constant reading; 
but yet the minority, when they do read, have the bad taste to prefer politics 
and novels. The religious portion of the Americans leave nothing uudone 
v, to induce their fellow-countrymen to join their ranks. Money is subscribed ^ 
k. Iffwbandance, Bibles circulated gratis, or at a very trifling price, tracts and 
Other papers sent gratis to every quarter of the Union, revivals and camp 
meetings held in every quarter, custom is withdrawn from open infidels—and 
what is the consequence ? The result is that all religious communities are 
in a flourishing condition, though supported voluntarily; that religious 
worship is honorable as well as creditable; but that morals on the whole 
stand at a low ebb, and one quarter at least of the male population are ac¬ 
knowledged Deists or Atheists, and that the Catholics being restrained from 
investigating the grounds of their faith, remain the most faithful. 

It cannot surely be asserted that this result is owing to the want of Bibles, 
and of all sorts of religious works, of preaching and lectures, even to satiety; of 
want of clergy selected for their zeal, learning, and eloquence; nor can it be ad¬ 
vanced that men being compelled unjustly to support a faith which they abhor, 
are disgusted with religion in general, and repay themselves by religious absti¬ 
nence, what has been wrung from them by raligious rapacity. No, it is owing 
to the unrestrained liberty of hearing, reading, and judging for themselves. 
The religious publications with which the library tables groah are hardly 
looked at, and speedily become waste paper; while the few copies circulated 
of the philosophical or deistical papers are paid for, and pass from hand to 
hand. No ecclesiastical power could possibly exist in a country where the civil 
authority is hardly feared, and only partially obeyed; where man manufac¬ 
tures laws for his own uses, and wears them loosely; and reads and converses 
about priests and priestcraft, superstition, idolatry, and fanaticism. One man 
told me that his pious brother begged of him as a favour to read the Bible, and 
he would be convinced ; and that accordingly ho did read it carefully through, 
and was convinced, but not in the way his brother expected: another very 
well-behaved man told me that he had been struck down at a camp meeting 
when very young; that h-* had suffered great agonies of terror and remorse, 
but had for some years past been settled down into deism. It is generally under¬ 
stood that those sudden conversions take place with young and inexperienced 
persons, chietiy females, who are taken as it were by surprise; and that the 
majority of them eventually shake off those impressions, or scatter themselves 
among the miscellaneous crowd that “ hang loosely on ” religion; such as 
Deists, Atheists, Unitarians, Swedenborgians, Jumpers, or some peculiar 
faith of their own, which cannot be classed with any. 

Such has been the result of allowing free inquiry ; of furnishing Bibles 
With, or without, nil sorts of comments ; of preachers, missionaries, and re¬ 
ligious associations without end; of numerous religious sects, each urging 
forward his own faith, perplexing and confounding man by the variety offered 
for his selection; of rousing at once feelings, reason, the pasBions, and 
Worldly interests;—the mingled torrent in its extreme force has suffered but 
little to settle down in calmness, steadiness, and moderation; but-has throw n 
up in abundance at both sides infidelity and fanaticism. The Catholics alone, 
being held aloof from the contest by chureh discipline, are in a great degree 
exem pt f rom these “extremes, and preserve the medium course with unas- 
suTsmftnoderation, and unmeddling caution. 

mipbough the constitution of the United States does not adroit of intole- 
ratfeefcttd persecution, a portion of these hateful properties nevertheless exist 
reduce of imbecility, ignorance, and fanaticism, strengthened by dertio- 
timtic licence. The case of Avery must, or ought to boj matter or history; 

I Shall therefore not enlarge upon it, hut merely note its striking features. 
He was charged with the murder of a young female with whom he was re- 
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ported fo have cohabited, on the strongest circumstantial evidence ; but was 
discharged by the magistrates before whom the inquiry was held, after a very 
flimsy and smothered investigation. He was a Methodist preacher: this fact 
was alleged to be the cause of his liberation, by persons who were not of that 
persuasion; and the magistrates felt themselves compelled, after a re-ex¬ 
amination, to commit him for trial. The Methodists, during the whole course 
of the proceeding, and after h;s acquittal, appeared U ; consider him guiltless; 
—for their females ministered to him in prison, and he resumed his preach¬ 
ing on his dischargeyet on such a supposition it is difficult to account for 
their conduct, for it is notorious that they did all in their power to select a 
jury, to keep witnesses out of the way, and to prevent their being subpoenaed, 
and opposed by every means in their power the elucidation of the truth. 
Such conduct in England would have only served to cover theihselves 
with infamy, and to have strengthened the case against their proUta?. 
However, it may be urged in their behalf, that the violence of his 
persecutors was such, and the prejudice against him so great, that a fair 
trial was hopeless, and that stratagem and deceit were allowable to counter¬ 
act persecution, and to assist justice. The trial lasted,.I believe, for a fort¬ 
night or three weeks; an enormous mass of evidence was produced, the 
greater part of which was irrelevant; hut the general result of the whole 
on the public mind was, that the girl was certainly murdered, and # that guilt 
was sufficiently proved against»him, and no shadow of suspicion against any 
other person ; and his friends were obliged to admit that there^was a great 
deal in his conduct that required clearing up. The jury acquitted him on 
the ground of giving him the benefit of the smallest doubt; and without 
any of the promised cleaving up of mysteries, he immediately returned to his 
occupation of preaching, till driven from it by public clamour. The Me¬ 
thodists said that, having been acquitted by a jury, it was the duty of every 
one to hold him guiltless, as if his guilt or innocence had been merely it 
legal, not also a moral question, and as though they themselves had not 
done all in their power to impede the inquiry. The last account of him was 
that he was in the situation of an ostler at an inn. 

Now this affair proves, throughout, the strength of prejudice and of bigotrv, 
the bitterness of party spirit, the callousness to public opinion, which in 
England is almost omnipotent; the strange compromise of religion and 
morals ; and the irrational ^ml wilful blindness of intellect m the descend¬ 
ants of the self-seeking, witch-burning, hard hearted Puritans of other days. 
It shows that truth and justice require ages of good government to establish, 
a mass of moral weight to strengthen, and the refinement, intelligence, 
education, and leisure of a higher class to guide and keep aloof from the 
fangs of ignorance, bigotry, and faction. 

The destruction of the Ursuline convent in Massachusetts is too glaring 
a sign of the times to he overlooked, affording us as it does in out own day, a 
spectacle of the bigotry and intolerance of the third century engrafted on the 
democracy of the nineteenth. A foolish and worthless girt having been 
charitably received into the convent, and instructed, thought fit, lightly, 
and most probably, hypocritically, to assume the Catholic faith. Whether 
any spiritual or temporal arguments were practised on her is of little im¬ 
portance ; the zealous of ail sects would, I believe, consider it their duty to 
do so. * 

However, Miss Reed again changed her mind, and published a catchpenny 
production ..into which she had stuffed all the stories she had ever heard re¬ 
specting convents, ascribing a wholq catalogue of atrocities to her benefactors. 
Nothing could hare been easier than to ascertain the truth or falsehood of 
the charges, but that wpuld have beeta deferring vengeance; and when has 
it ever happened that a mob paused to reflect, or to investigate ? This dtetWo-- 
cratic rabble, drunk with fanaticism, and probably with Whiskey, burnt troWn 
the convent in the dead hour of night, ftcwi which ihe wretched UntLtthpto* 
tected females fled nearly naked into the fields, 
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For this lawless outrage, iu which a great number of persons were openly 
and notoriously engaged, a conviction could only be obtained against one 
individual, and he, I believe, got off from punishment at the solicitation of the 
superior. In such cases witnesses will not come forward; juries convict, or 
judges condemn, if they can find a loophole to escape through. The world 
has never yet witnessed a more detestable union than that of bigotry and 
brutality. 

XbeJjnrst of praise, and the impatience of blame, for which the Ameri¬ 
cans arc so conspicuous, extend even to the altar and the pulpit; and a 
preacher had best be cautious how he charges the people he is among with 
their besetting sins, however glaring they may appear. He may charge 
them generally with being in a sinful and fallen state; but he had better 
say nothing about their drunkenness, licentiousness, and ruffianism; for 
the more striking the truth, the more intolerable it would prove. Through 
every part of the United States they will tell you that New Orleans is the 
greatest hell on the surface of the earth ; and the first step towards working 
a reform is to state the case as it is, in its unvarnished deformiry. To endure 
being told of our faults i3 a step towards amendment, but it is a step which 
the New Orleans people have not attained to; nor even to the European 
philosophy of indifference. A Mr. Parker was appointed to a congregation in 
New Orleans, but previous to his taking possession of his church he attended 
some public religious meetings in the north* at which he hazarded certain 
observations on the state of that city, not having the fear of reporters before 
his eyes. At present I do not recollect, either what he admits having said, 
or is reported to have said, but the amount of it was, that he was going to a 
place where his services were much wanted, that he was going to attack the 
devil in his stronghold, and had need to gird up his loins for the encounter. 
As soon as these speeches had reached the parties whom they most con¬ 
cerned, Parker became in their eyes a spiritual Trollope ; they gave them¬ 
selves the trouble of raising a commotion, quite sufficient had the city been 
besieged, or a third of it consumed by an incendiary; the daily papers teemed 
with animadversions and threats in case he ventured there. Alarmed by the 
impending storms, the modem Jonas, not daring to denounce further the 
modern Nineveh, denied, or explained away the most obnoxious passages, 
which he ascribed to incorrect reports; in fact, he denied having spoken the 
truth, which was the very head and front of his offence; and he had docu¬ 
ments drawn up, asserting the same, and signed*by a number of respectable 
individuals. Having, as he conceived, propitiated the New Orleans people, 
and admitted their excellence to an extent that one might imagine left little 
scope for his labours, he ventured among them in person, but he had yet 
to experience the implacable dispositions of his countrymen, whether levelled 
against player or preacher; ana after some fruitless efforts to be heard from 
the pulpit, he gave up the contest, arid probably has carried his theological 
acquirements among some persons who acknowledged themselves sinners— 
if he could find any such. 

Revivals and camp meetings evidently derive their strength from perse¬ 
vering and continuous efforts, which preachers are enabled to make by reliev¬ 
ing each other; whilst excitement is never suffered to cool, nor reason to act, 
till the body or mind, or both, are laid prostrate, exhausted, and helpless. 
The young, the enthusiastic, the timid, and the inexperienced, become the 
plants of Jgraoe* whatever fruits they may eventually bring forth; those 
inured to^|t cares and struggles of life rarely “play such fantastic tricks 
before -heaven.” In other words, the inhabitant of the woods is more 
likely t&pm caught than the dweller fn cities, the young than the old, 
the female than the male. I have heard many Americans assert that Mrs. 
Trollope, however severe she had been in some things, did not at all exag¬ 
gerate in her description of revivals in general, though in cities, among well 
educated people* they axe rather more temperate. 1 have heard descriptions 
from young rakes ofthe manner in which young females have exposed them- 
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selves, hardly fit to be repeated. However desirable that such information 
should prove a more calumny—from the number and respectability of the 
sources by which it has been corroborated, I do not see how it can bo doubted. 
I have been informed by persons experienced in these matters, that about 
one-half of the attendants at a camp-meeting may be considered as actuated 
by devotional motives; and the other portion by pleasure, novelty, and 
seeing the world. By a young person, growing up in the woods, whose nearest 
neighbour lives ten miles otf, the spectacle is looked forward to for months 
as a scene of crowd and bustle; exploring the wilderness, dwelling in tents, 
midnight watchings, and hopes of adventure, render it to them more anxiously 
exciting than the yearly fair in England, or the birth-day ball. But what¬ 
ever motives or expectations collect them together, certain it is that it ends 
by making some of them saints, and some sinners. 

I was very desirous of witnessing a camp-meeting, and set out with the 
intention of riding twenty miles through almost pathless woods for that 
purpose; but my horse, which I had hired, proving a very sofry animal, 
I was easily prevailed on to turn about with a party of acquaintances I 
met returning. One of the party, an elderly Frenchman, who invited us 
into his house on the road-side, being questioned by his wife, a young 
American, as to what he had been witnessing, gave her a description that, 
with the aid of his mimicry and broken English, threw her into such fits of 
laughter, as, considering her very interesting situation, seemed rather alarm¬ 
ing. The poor Frenclnnairstopped suddenly and ran to her crying, “ Dare, 
stop, my wife; c.'esl (ini, I von’t say no more." Several bachelors of my ac¬ 
quaintance remained at this encampment, avowedly from licentious motives. 

It cannot be doubted that man in a political and moral sense is such 
as laws and other temporal circumstances have formed him;*and the 
state of America is quite sufficient to prove, were proof necessary, that 
religion also assumes a bearing and a colour derivable, as far as our under¬ 
standings can penetrate, from the same source. In no other civilized country 
have such exertions ever been made by man to promote religious faith and 
observances; and the result is that, though it contains a number of devout 
and moral people, it displays as low a state of morals, on the whole, as any 
Christian country, and a more considerable portion of infidelity. Now since 
this state of things cannot have arisen from a want of all that could bo done 
to persuade, it must consequently have sprung from a deficiency in the 
exercise of coercion, or from causes apparently unconnected with the subject. 
Within the recollection of many of the present generation, people have been 
compelled in England to enter the churches during service, or placed in the 
stocks for refusing; and at the present moment, as I have previously observed, 
no language or writings publicly questioning Christian revelation are per¬ 
mitted ; from which we might infer that sober and rational religion is pro¬ 
moted by discipline, had we not other matters to take into our calculation. 
But tho Americans having carved out their own independence, having no 
privileged orders, prescriptive right, or venerable institutions, to obstruct 
or embarrass not only declined to impose on themselves an established 
church, but even left the general system of Christianity to its own merits; 
with the exception of a few puritanical communities in New England. Tho 
spirit of Christianity 1 do not think has declined on the whole in consequence, 
but it has certainly become limited to fewer in number, though probably in 
increased proportions; for that which was cast away by some was snatched 
up by othevs, during the perpetual excitement of religious agitation. At 
the same time the slight restraint, and the uncertain enforcement of the 
laws, must have encouraged a relaxed discipline in crimes, morals, and re¬ 
ligion. But even had it been practicable to have enforced ecclesiastical 
restraint, ever singe* the consummation of American independence,—with 
democratic licence the result must have been nearly similar; tor men are 
infinitely more coerced by human than by divine laws. 

The Americans studied, examined, and preached the Scriptures with the 
June .— vol. xi, vii. no. clxxxvi. o 
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satpe freedom and confidence with which they founded a constitutions and 
both their civil and religious institutions are uncertain and insecure,— 

“ A breath can make them, as a breath has made,”— 
and to form a comparison between them and their ancestral nation, from their 
sacred ordinances only, would be unfair and absurd ; but compare them in 
all things, and the conclusion must be, that America, under a restrictive and 
firm system, had needed no established church, and, as she has been governed, 
could,Jiave reaped no benefit from it; and that England, under a “fierce 
democracy,'’ could not liuvo upheld one, and as she has been, with a purer 
administration than any other country, and a stronger public moral sense, 
the good it has done is at least questionable. 

Having occasionally alluded to the licence to crime, and partial adminis¬ 
tration oi‘ the laws, so largely conducive to outrage, assassination, and 
that capricious ruffianism called rail-riding. Lynch-law, &c., now so preva¬ 
lent, I shall proceed to point out instances, and show the roots of the evil. 
The gentleman who was so brutally and unjustly cast into a dungeon in 
New Orleans, having inquired respecting liis taking an action, vv 's, to his 
astonishment, informed that, in point of law, an action would lie; but 
that, had he been treated ten times worse, and had he, instead of being a 
stranger, been a citizen, he could not procure the slightest redress through 
the agency of the laws; the pistol or the dagger offered the only road 
to right himself, if he valued revenge more th,in risking life. Ife replied, 
“That his life belonged to his family, and that such a mode of vengeance 
was contrary to his principles and habits." “Then you had better have 
stayed away from New Orleans," was the reply. 

In Pensacola Florida, a man was actually hung for murder by form of law, 
about two years ago ; but even then the pure spirit of equity had been 
violated, for denial of justice was the source of, the crime. A poor but well- 
behaved Irish emigrant was struggling to support, by bis industry, his wife 
and children, and had succeeded so far as to have acquired a house. I do 
not recollect whether every instalment had been paid up, but that is of little 
importance in a rising settlement, because property will always sell at a 
profit, and the usual mortgage is sufficient security. The mayor had taken 
a deadly enmity to the man, and having some slight official excuse to 
harass him, he commenced m attack on him, which lie pursued with the 
most determined rancour. W hatever legal grounds lie had to act upon soon 
failed; but that was of little consequence to him, for lie pursued lus course 
just the same, in defiance of law and justice, and supported by the high 
hand of irresponsible power; till the poor man, his wife and children, were 
houseless beggars. The Irishman took the course usually practised, and 
recommended on similar occasions, that is, he shot the mayor dead. Had 
he killed an lionestcr, but a loss popular man, there would have probably 
been little rout made about it, but to shoot a mayor, the chosen favourite of 
the people, who drinks liis dram, and chews his quid with every friendly 
voter, and strictly enforces the laws and regulations against his enemies— 
the minority ! The poor Irishman was tried, convicted, and condemned : he 
admitted that lie had committed murder, and ought to suffer, but he died 
asserting that the mayor had deserved death, and that although he himself 
was guilty in the sight of Heaven, be had been the instrument of the most 
righteous and wholesome justice, and would repeat it, was it still to be done. 
Several individuals of Pensacola who, I presume, had not belonged to the 
mayor's j^Sty, told me that ho had deserved to be shot. “ « 

But it is'^unnecessary to give to every crime a “local habitation and a 
name,’’ tfhd it might possibly do an injury somewhere; so I will relate one 
or two adventures anonymously. In a certain town, tv\o strong, violent, and 
dangerous characters had a quarrel, and fought; and he.that was worsted * 
shortly afterwards went to the victor's house in the woods about dusk, ac¬ 
companied by two or three of his drunken parasites, and demanded admit¬ 
tance : but the other, having seen them coming, secured his windows and 
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doors, and being well armed, sot them at defiance. However, the chief 
assailant, in perambulating the house, which was built of frame and plank, 
discovered a hole, which hud been caused by a knot falling out, and beheld 
liis prey standing at a short distance before it. Ifc instantly placed his 
pistol to the orifice, and shot the man through the body ; after which the 
whole party broke into the house, and hacked, gnd mutilated the inanimate 
body. Oil the following morning the butcher attended at his stall in the 
market, though the affair was notorious ; but in the course of the forenoon 
justice became aware that something must be done, and the police were told 
to arrest the parties. The principal actor treated them all as a parcel of 
Dogbcrrys, refused to bo taken, and they had the politeness not to press the 
matter: so he quietly arranged his affairs, took leave of his friends, mounted 
his horse, and removed to a neighbouring county. His accessaries submitted 
peaceably to he brought before the mayor, but none of them having actually 
killed the man. they were at once liberated; and people in general con¬ 
gratulated themselves at having two bad characters the fewer among them. 

Two }oung men in the same employment had n quarrel; one being 
armed, and the other not. The armed man struck the first blow, and when 
the other retaliated, he drew liis knife, and, pursuing the unarmed man, 
who turned and ran, he stabbed him in the back, and again, when he 
wheeled round, repeated the blow in front. An inquest followed, this being in 
a city more particularly eminent ior civilization; and tho assassin gave bail 
in 10,000 dollars to stand his trial. He was tried, and pronounced not guilty. 
Everybody knew that it was not intended to hurt him, but supposed that it 
would bo necessary to find him guilty of manslaughter: at all events there 
were a sufficient number of flaws in the indictment to have saved him six 
times over. This rencontre also serves to exemplify the unbridled rage and 
settled rancour so often attendant on the unrestrained education of boys 
in America: while we look in vain for the noble atonement, or bitter remorse, 
which are generally supposed to follow such ebullitions; for the habits, con¬ 
versation, and incidents around render them callous to such refined feelings, 
long before they themselves got personally into such practices. 

T could relate a vast number of similar transactions which occurred 
under my own eye, at Montgomery, Mobile, Columtms, Natchez, New 
Orleans; in villages, forests, and steam-boats. In Montgomery a man cracked 
a joke on an acquaintance, which, as lie saw it had hit him in a place where 
lie was particularly vulnerable, he endeavoured to soften down as much as 
possible, hut in vain ; the thin-shinned miscreant went home and supplied 
him self with a cow hide and a sword-cane: and, meeting the other, who 
was an inoffensive young man, on ho: seback, within the town during day¬ 
light, lie first struck him with the cow-hide, and, as the rider attempted to 
return the blow, lie ran him ihrough the body. Nothing came of it; and 
the brute probably still pollutes the soil: he cannot pollute the people who 
endure lnm. 

It is common to hear men spoken of as having stabbed a man at such a 
place; or as having shot a little boy to take vengeance on his father; or of 
having bit off a piece of a man’s nose, or lip, or a joint of liis finger, or 
gouged out an eye: and I have seen many persons so mutilated. The local 
papers do not dare to notice these matters, and the distant publications do 
not hear of them. Peaceable and orderly people generally avoid all unne¬ 
cessary intercourse with such characters, as far as they can, without giving 
offence , but intercourse in America is so much in public, that society can 
only be shunned to a very contracted extent. The best chance of safety 
consists in being always well armed, or at leant when you have had a dispute 
with any one, and iy declaring your readiness, at any time, to inflict instant 
death on an aggressor. Conversing one day with a lawyer who had been a 
judge, respecting tlie lawless state of the community, he showed me the 
"handle of a dagger in his bosom, and said, “ As I know that an'y man who 
chooses may kill me with impunity, I carry this dagger that I may be 
beforehand with him in killing.” 
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Duelling is a foolish mode enough of settling differences, it is a relic of 
barbarous ages; but they were the ages of chivalry; and it must bo 
admitted that it requires a considerable degree of courage, and gives 
to honour a higher value than to life. . A duel sometimes lakes place 
at Washington, among the notables of the laud; and more are fought 
during a winter in New Orleans than, perhaps, in the United Kingdom 
of Gieat Britain and Ireland, though but a small portion of the quarrels 
which lake place there are so disposed of. This assertion will of course 
seem a gross exaggeration — tho licence of a traveller—not being yet 
corroborated to such a sweeping extent. Tourists do not remain long 
enough in that devoted city to learn e\erything; the newspapers do not 
publish one-half, and most of what they do notice they do not honestly enter 
into the merits of; nor does one-tenth of it find its u ay to Europe. Traders 
in their annual excursions to the north do, indeed, speak out among their 
friends; hence the horror so much entertained of the place. The greater 
number of dissensions are respecting females of light character, of which 
there are a considerable number in that city : though none hut toe lowest 
and most desperate of these degraded beings will venture themselves into 
the smaller and still more barbarous settlements : for in those last-mentioned 
places they cannot always protect their accepted companion from being 
dragged out of bed, and stabbed by some drunken candidate fur their 
fa\ours ; and locks or bolts afford them no protection. 

I will now proceed to show instances of the un-chivalric, or usual modes 
of following up quarrels in the United States; andl will begin by extracting, 
verbatim, accounts of two, from a New Orleans paper, dated the Mb Fob., 

1833, boi h of which occurred (with probably several other minor affairs) on 
the previous day :— 

“ Scandalous Outrage. —We feel grieved and mortified, as Christians of 
Louisiana, to be under the necessity of recording an act of violence, which 
wc think disgraceful to our society and State. With the original causes of 
the affair we lia\e at this moment nothing to do. The facts which we are 
bound to gi\e to the public are simply as follow: — 

“ Yesterday moruiug, about the hour the House of Representatives were 
to be called to order, the Speaker, Mr. Alcee Labranche, entered the hall, 
when he was assailed by Jo'.-.u U. Grymes, Esq., who raised his cane to 
strike him. Mr. Labranche, to defend himself, drew a small pocket-pistol, 
which he discharged at his assailant, without effect. Mr. Grymes then drew 
from his bosom a horse-pistol, which he levelled at Mr. Labranche and fired. 

“ The pistol proved to have been loaded with a hall and huck-slmt. The 
hall passed between two Members, grazed the forehead of Mr. C. Lavcrgne, 
a Member, and entered the wall of the hall. Two of the buck-shot took 
effect, and were lodged in the arm and hand of Mr. Labranche. 

“ These are all the details of the affair necessary to make it perfectly 
understood. It is in itself an outrage the most unpardonable: for, whatever 
may have been Mr. Grjmes's cause of grievance, he cannot, by any argu¬ 
ment or pretext, excuse himself in having entered the legislative hall to 
attack one of its Members, the Speaker, with uistols, thus showing a disre¬ 
spect to that whole body—to the State, indeed—and endangering the lives 
of other persons disconnected with the affa.r. 

“ The House, with a proper spirit, appointed, by resolution, a Committee 
to report this (lay upon the step to he taken to punish this scandalous breach 
of privilege, after which they adjourned. 

“ The natural excitement created upon the occasion is very great, and, for 
our own part, we cannot refrain from expressing the hope, that the House 
will adopt such measures as will, for the future, preserve their Members , 
from outrage and insult." 

“ New Orleans, Feb. 5. 

“ Another Affray. —We are again under the necessity of recording another 
of those acts of violence which are a disgrace to our city. Yesterday morn¬ 
ing, as we have learned the facts, a Mr. Daussat made an assault with a 
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cane Upon Mr. Samuel Knox, in Camp-street; Knox took the cane from his 
assailant, arid with it beat him; and while so doing Daussat drew a pistol, 
which he discharged at Knox. The ball took effect, passing through the 
neck of Knox; the wound is considered dangerous. The assailant, Daussat, 
was almost immediately arrested." 

An affray took place in a neighbouring State between a senator and a high 
official character, both, of course, from their stations, very popular individuals; 
and, as I have before obsened, among the chief qualifications for such a 
distinction, they possessed strength and boldness. As leaders of different 
parties, they had rebooted on each otiier, were known to lie mortal enemies, 
and a desperate rencontre was hourly expected. At length they met about 

noon, in the most public street of the town of-, and happy were those 

who wero at hand at the time. The senator, who was on horseback, observ¬ 
ing his antagonist approaching on foot, dismounted, and rushing to meet 
the official, discharged his pistol, and wounded him. They then closed, and 
the wounded man bit oil'a joint of the senator's lore-finger; after which they 
were sepaialcd, without further damage. They are still rivals, and still meet 
in public, hut hold no verba! communications, and avoid all allusions to each 
other. Hut such a fight is manly compared toothers; for instance. - A 
young man who had been grossly insulted by another (who, however, offered 
apologies, which were rejected) watched for an opportunity, which he obtained, 
for entering a coffee-room, and observing the other sitting with his hack to 
lnm, smoking a cigar, lie took up a decanter of liquor off the counter, and 
smashed it' on the head of the unguarded smoker, who, however, had in¬ 
tended to keep a sharp look-out. lie then bestrode the prostrate man, and 
grasping a handful of his hair on each temple, he thrust a thumb into each 
of his eyes ; which the other, who soon came to his senses, endeavoured to 
protect with both his hands. The assailant had several friends, who stood 
by, and would allow no interference; but I do not believe that he wished 
himself to complete the gouging, though he wanted to make the other beg 
for mercy. However, on the by-slanders crying out “ Enough,’ - he suffered 
himself to be taken away ; mid 1 assisted in his removal. I speak of Ameri¬ 
can gentlemen! 

Au acquaintance of mine had been cow-hided by a liot-headed blockhead, 
a fi tend of lit.-., who had taken offence at a silly joke, umim-s-ary to mention; 
and who, as u.Mial on occasions of violence, had taken the precaution to be 
surrounded by his friends, for the put pose of pretenting immediate retaliation. 
Every one believed that a speedy and deadly vengeance would lie taken; 
and a pretty general surprise arose, when, after some days, it was found that 

the captain had taken his departure unhurt. Some said that Mr.-had 

no pluck ; others hinted that he could “ ’bide his time;" but he told me 
himself “ That no favourable opportunity bad offered—that, one morning, 
being informed that Captain —— had gone down town, he pursued him, hut 
seeing his wife leaning on his arm he could not do that which he had in¬ 
tended." Some would not lia\e been so scrupulous; however,he acted wisely, 
for to have shot a man in the presence of his wife, though it might have 
been palhuted by his friends, would have generally been injurious to him, 
even among Americans. However, vengeance may yet fall when least ex¬ 
pected. In such a state of society I wonder that men do not contrive to 
have a small looking-glass suspended before one eye, to reflect objects 
advancing <J» their rear, whilst with the other optic they reconnoitre the 
front anti flanks. t 

Having mentioned rail-riding, I will give an explanation of the terra, not 
being aware of any publication in which it is to be found. Rail-riding is 
* an humble branch orLy neli-law, which holds a proportion to its parent stock, 
in about the same ratio as that which a Court of Requests holds to a Court 
of Chanccrv. An individual becomes obnoxious to a few in a confined circle; 
a sister has' complained to a brother of his rudeness—perhaps indifference; 
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or he has bullied some one who fears singly to resent it, so the sin all 
knot of friends send him a notice to quit by a certain hour. Should he dis¬ 
regard this, the next step is to mount him on a rail, and to half carry, half 
drag him through the streets, and out of town. After this come tarring 
and feathering, scourging, ducking, shooting, and hanging. 

The conversation of Americans relates much less to intellectual subjects 
than that of Europeans, and much more to corporeal. Political, theological, 
and legal matters are, indeed, sufficiently prominent; hut when they are 
exhausted, and it becomes necessary to choose a fancy topic, they do not 
enter upon science and the belles lettres: no; personal strength, whipping, 
hitting a mark with a ball, wounding, maiming, or curving, are moot eagerly 
discussed. 

“I say, Joe, I can whip you.” 

‘‘No; I’ll he God-d-d if you can.” 

" I’ll be God-d-d to h—1 if I can’t.” 

“I whipped Abner Miller, and ho could whip a dozen on jt,” ( accompa¬ 
nied by a jocose punch on the ribs.) 

“ Abner Miller 1 why, he could double you up, and fold you down.” 

“ Well, come, let us take a glass anyhow.” 

“ 1 don't care if I do, old chap.” 

Now this conversation bears no resemblance to that of the best society 
in the old settlements, nor to the purest branches 1 which shoot out from them 
into the remotest parts, (with exceptions, however, for many of thorn affect 
low conduct for popularity.) No: such language is rather mechanical,— 
but, mechanics are gentlemen, and, when not in their working dress, are 
hardly to be distinguished from lawyers, doctors, store-keepers, &e., the 
usual society one falls in with. 

While I was crossing the Atlantic 1 find that striking specimens of Lynch- 
law were then in course of display at Vicksburg, Natchez, Columbus, Mis¬ 
sissippi, &c., which throw mine in the background; such as hanging mis¬ 
sionaries and gamblers who had dared to win people’s money, and blacks who 
could not help themselves. In fact, sucli a system must produce such fruit, 
whilst briars produce blackberries; and were I to delay the writing of this 
paper till 1 could include the last of them, I should have to wait till despo¬ 
tism or some vigorous government became stronger than the mob. Howe\cr, 
“ I guess ’’ I have sufficiently dwelt on such matters in the South; hut lest 
readers should fancy that such insubordination and impunity were confined 
to the New, the Southern, and the Slave States, I will in my next paper 
trouble them with a few examples from the North. And then, as the most 
interesting events have found their way into the publications of tho day, I 
shall give the preference to extracts from them. 


THE FISH, THE MAN, AND THE SPIRIT. 

UY IiKIGH HUNT. 

To Fish. 

You strange, astonisli’d-looking, angle-faced, 

Dreary-mouth'd, gaping wretches of the sea, 

Gulping salt water everlastingly. 

Cold-blooded, though with red your blood be graced 
And mute, though dwellers in file roaring waste; * 

And you, all shapes beside, that fishy be. 

Some round, some flat, some long, all defilry. 

Legless, unloving, infamously chaste ; 

* From a fine line in the poems of Drummond of Hawthoruden, speaking of the 
sea:— “ To roaring element with people dumb. 1 ’ 
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O scaly, slippery, wet, swift, staring wights. 

What is’t ye do ? What life load ? eli, dull goggles ? 

How do ye vary your \ ile days and nights ? 

llow pat 1 - your Sundays ? Are yc still but joggles 
111 ceaseless wash ? Still nought but gapes, ami bites. 

And drinks, and stares, diversified with boggles? 

A Fish answers. 

Amazing monster ! that, for aught I know. 

With the first sight of thee didst make our race 
For ever stare! O flat and shocking face, 

Grind} divided from the breast below ! 

Thou, that on dry land horribly dost go 
With a split body and most ridiculous pace 
Prong after prong, disgruccr of all grace, 

Long-uscless-fiim’d, haired, upright, nuwet, slow ! 

O breather of unbreathahle, sword-sharp air. 

How oanst exist ? How hear thyself, thou dry 
And dreary sloth r What particle eanst share 
Of the only blessed life, the watery ? 

I sometimes seehf yo an actual pair 
Go by !! link’d fin by fin!!! most odiously. 

The Fish turns into a Man, and then into a Spirit, 

AND AGAIN SPEAKS. 

Indulge thy smiling scorn, if smiling still, 

O man! and loathe, hut with a sort of love ; 

For difference must itself by difference prove, 

And, with sweet clang, the spheres with music fill. 

One of the spirits am I, that at their will 
Live in wliate’er has life—fish, eagle, dove— 

No hate, no pride, beneath nought, nor above, 

A visiter of the rounds of God’s sweet skill. 

Man's life is warm, glad, sad, ’twist loves and graves, 

Boundless in hope, honour’d with pangs austere, 
HeaV’n-gazing ; and his angel-wings ho craves: — 

The fish is swift, small-needing, vague yet clear, 

A cold sweet silver life, vviapp’d in round waves, 

Quicken'd with touches of transporting fear. 

[As the transition from the ludicrous to the grave, in these verses, might 
otherwise appear too violent, the reader will permit me to explain how they arose. 
The first sonnet was suggested by a friend’s laughing at a description I was giving 
him of the general aspect of fish (in which, by the way. il anybody is curious, let 
him get acquainted with them in Mr. Yarrell’s excellent work on “ British Fishes,” 
now in course of publication); the second sonnet, being a lover of fair play, I 
thought hut a just retort to he allowed to those fellow-creatures of ours, whoso 
differ with us in eyeballs and opinions; and the third, not liking to leave a quarrel 
unsettled, and having a tendency to push a speculation us far as it will go, especially 
into thos^calm and heavenward regions from which we always return the better, 
if we calmly enter them, naturally became as serious as the peace of mind is, with 
which all speculations conclude that have harmony and lovingness for their veal 
object. The fish, in hit retort, speaks too knowingly of his human hanterer, for 
a fish; but it will be seen, that a Spirit animates him for the purpose.) 
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AN ANECDOTE :—SAD, BUT TRUE. 

There arc people in the world who stoutly deny the possibility of 
any one dying or going mad through love. Tell them a story in confir¬ 
mation of it, and they will only laugh in your face and deride your 
weak credulity ; nor is it to he wondered at that among mankind therg 
should be some who would rather abridge than multiply the passages by 
which the life and peace of human beings make their escape; and who 
would consequently rather believe that the best and noblest properties 
of our nature would hardly be made use of to injure or destroy it. 

Yet, in spite of all that, love can both kill and render insane, as this 
narrative? will show. All the writer has to say is, that every word 
of it is true; and, should any one be disposed to doubt a single part 
of the statement here given, he may have his doubt removeu by inquir¬ 
ing, through the Editor, into the particulars of the case himself. In the 
quarter where the unhappy individual lately resided, the facts are well 
known; the reader will, however, excuse the necessity which causes the 
names of some of the persons and places to be feigned. 

In 1824, or thereabouts. Dr. Spring, upon taking his medical diploma 
at the University of Edinburgh, commenced his profession in London. 
Like other medical men he had to combat—and he combated with success 
■—the difficulties which seem to lie in heaps upon the threshold of a 
mcdiral man’s career. 'The brilliancy of his course at the University, 
and the singularity of his scholastic "habits had, however, combined to 
render the introduction of Dr. Spring into the great world of London 
rather more favourable than falls to the general lot. Great learning 
under an agreeable manner and modest deportment lent its assistance 
to bring him into public notice. Ilis lectures were spoken of as the 
master-pieces of the day; his opinions were quoted and criticised by the 
leading journals ; and, hv the time he had stood two years, he began to 
he employed by the highest classes of society. At the end of the third 
his receipts amounted to nine hundred a-year, and among his patients 
tlicie were those who had inserted his name in their wills for small le¬ 
gacies in proof of their estimation of his faithful attention during their 
illness and decav. 

While walking onward on a path of flowers lie was called in to pre¬ 
scribe for a young lady who had been taken suddenly ill of typhus fever. 
Under his skilful treatment she speedily recovered, to the great joy of 
her father: she was an only child, and heir to a fortune of one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. As she considered her life might 
perhaps be owing to the skill of Dr. Spring, she felt from the day of her 
illness the deepest feeling of gratitude towards him; which, in process 
of time, began to lose itself in the still nobler quality of love. This 
change was not unperceived by him, and, having constant opportunities 
of conversing with her, allowed him by the absence of her father 
thioughout the day, he did not fail to promote its growth. Ere long he 
was as deep in the tender passion as the lady herself; and vows were 
sealed between them that they should one day be man and wife. , 

Meanwhile Dr. Spiing's fame was not stationary'; though his affections 
w r ere confined to one spot, and wandered not from the house of his de¬ 
voted Louisa day or night, his mind was intent upon the duties of his 
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professiorf. At length his prospects assumed a form so apparently pros¬ 
perous that the happy lovers thought they might with safety venture to 
marry. Independent of his professional income, Dr. Spring had an an¬ 
nuity of two hundred pounds: whether Louisa would receive any portion 
of her fortune before the death of her father was yet to he ascertained, 
as his consent to the marriage still remained to be asked ; and as he 
was a person of the most despotic temper and forbidding manner it was 
by no means an easy undertaking for cither of the parties to make the 
necessary disclosure to him! Hesitation could not long dwell in com¬ 
pany with so many ardent hopes and wishes as possessed the breast 
of Dr. Spring; the first favourable oppoitunity of addressing a few 
words in private to the lady’s father was seized to communicate the 
affair. Without a moment’s consideration, or the alteration of a single 
feature, the old gentleman pronounced his icfusal; his daughter might, 
it was true, marry, but if she did, not one farthing of his money should 
ever go into her possession. 

There was nothing in this harsh reply very astonishing to Dr. Spring, 
who had long perceived that Louisa’s father loved his money first, and 
his daughter next. Neither was it very appalling to a physician of 
his celebrity and income to In* told that he should receive nothing with 
his wife ; though there was, to a sensitive mind, as his was, something 
exceedingly painful in the circumstance of causing a daughter to forfeit 
her father's favour and her own fortune in order to make him happy. 

Ic was well aware they could live comfortably together on a thousand 
n-ycar. in a quiet way, in town ; hut Louisa hi«d hitherto been accus¬ 
tomed to her own carriage. He loved her too well, moreover, to put her 
in a new and a wotse position, which must be the consequence of his 
marrying her at such a time : these considerations occupied his thoughts 
for some weeks. They were all discussed between them; and the 
result after all was, that they should be nnnricd within a month. 

Matters being thus ananged, Dr. Spring took a hoimo and furnished 
it, in one of the must fashionable squares, and formally acquainted 
Louisa’s father that he should be united to Ins daughter on such a day. 
This intelligence seems to have excited some dormant sparks of parental 
regard, which had before lain entirely buried under amass of worldly 
cares; for the tidings no sooner reached his car, than he oidcred Dr. 
Spring to leave his house, and never again to enter it. As there wns 
no alternative, Dr. Spring howed and withdrew; still trusting that 
Louisa might he able to mollify his anger, and overcome his opposition 
to their union. In this he was destined to be disappointed. the old 
man became more and more averse to it; and in oilier to cut ofF all 
intercourse, for a time at least, he hurried his daughter awuy to the 
Continent, where he determined to stay a twelvemonth. lie took pains, 
also, to prevent all letters passing between her and Dr. Spiing. The 
love of gain at length brought him home; and as he found his business 
greatly in arrear, lie was under the necessity of leaving his daughter to 
the custody of her own discretion for several hours a-day. Her affection 
had undergone no change during tlie lapse of time she had been debarred 
from hearing anything of Dr. Spring; the first twopenny-post after her 
arrival in town carried a letter to his house, assuring him of the con¬ 
stancy of her attachment, anil expressing the hope that his affection 
would never he shaken. Some weeks transpired before this letter came 
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into his hands, in consequence, as his answer informed her, of his 
having abandoned his practice in London, and become family physician 
to a noble Lord, who was afflicted with insanity in a remote part of 
the country. Distress and despair had united to commend this step to 
Dt. Spring, shortly after the news of Louisa’s departure for the Con¬ 
tinent had reached him. For ten weeks had the post been charged 
with the most impassioned letters ever penned by lover’s hand to the 
object of his adoration ; hut no answer being returned to console, or 
dispel the anguish of his heart, it was stung with bitter disappointment. 
He concluded, therefore—for what does not a dead silence between 
lovers lead them both to dread and conclude ?—that his Louisa had 
been led, by that obedience which is due to a father, to break the sacred 
vows by which they were bound together; and the conclusion was so 
terrible to him, that he could no longer pursue the duties of his profes¬ 
sion in a steady or satisfactory manner. Thus had it become impossible 
for their union now to take place. Before, he had a tolerable certainty 
of a fixed income of a thousand a-year, with the most flattering prospect 
of rising to eminence in his profession ; now he had accepted a situation 
of five hundred a-year, not capable of any improvement or augmen¬ 
tation ; affording only, perhaps, a ray of* hope, that when his services 
were no longer available to his noble patient, a small pension might 
repay them after his death—which was not supposed to be far off, 
Louisa’s sorrow, upon finding the possibility of their manning thus 
almost extinguished, was so great, that her life was considered to he' 
placed in great danger for some months; by the hands of a mutual 
friend, lctteis, however, began again to pass between them. The ver¬ 
milion resumed its place upon her check, and her downcast countenance 
was seen again to beam with its wonted light. In a short time her 
natural vivacity returned, and her solitary hours were gladdened by the 
airs of the harp, which had stood unstrung and wrapt up in the corner 
of the room for about tv o years. 

In this manner seven years passed away. Again and again had they 
each repeated their vows of constancy, by letters. But as a personal 
interview might have involved Louisa in misery with respect to her 
father, it was deemed advisable by both to rest satisfied w'ith an epis¬ 
tolary intercourse during all that period. 

Some years of this period were spent by Dr. Spring upon the Con¬ 
tinent with his noble patient, to whom travelling had been recommended. 
But being at length freed from his charge by the hand of death, he 
returned by a circuitous route, of much interest to any one but a despond¬ 
ing lover, to his own country. The remarkable buoyancy of his dispo¬ 
sition showed itself however at times, on bis way homeward. In a 
cottage by Mont Blanc he sat for two or three days, and wrote an account 
of the insects and plants which he had discovered in his ascent to the 
top of it. Other times were employed in visiting the ancient abodes of 
poets, and statesmen, and philosophers who had left a name behind 
them: Curiosity led him even to visit the scene of the labours of that 
extraordinary divine and philanthropist, Oberlin. The devotion with 
which the aged inhabitants of the place talked of their late pastor seemed 
toTiave had no small share in turning the mind of Dr. Spring to what 
had not before sufficiently engaged his attention—religion. As a science 
he had considered Christianity, bat in no other light. He, consequently, 
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reaped none of the benefits which are to be derived from it as it affects 
the principles of action, as it consoles the heart in its afflictions, as it 
regulates and tempers the affections, and as it restrains the unruly 
passions. This was his own view of the matter; and often have his 
friends heard him describe and lament the mistake in this respect into 
which he, like too many of his profession, had fallen. 

It was upon his return that the writer of these puges became acquainted 
with him. He had chosen as a place of residence a small house in which 
he lodged, next door to mine. For several months nothing in the way 
of intercourse passed between us beyond a look at each other. At last 
lie contrived to make an act of kindness which he wished to do for a 
poor woman, who lmtl had his professional services for nothing, the 
ground of an introduction. An aversion, which it is needless here to 
account for, to become acquainted with a stranger, such as he was, had 
led me to avoid some slight overtures that had been before made to me 
of intimacy with him. This gradually decayed as I saw and knew more 
of the individual, who had appeared to me hitherto under very disadvan¬ 
tageous colours for himself. I soon found him to be a man of great 
talents and learning; and what probably helped to plant him more 
deeply in my regard, I found *him labouring under a heavy depression 
which originated in his notions of religion. At first I thought him an 
infidel; but this idea did not long continue. Yet his notions were of a 
very mixed sort. The desire of discovering something new and philosophi¬ 
cal in the Scriptures had led him into an endless misconstruction of the 
text, and to the formation of the wildest views of the Christian system. 
The most simple things with him were converted into a mystery and a 
difficulty; his mode of interpretation acted in confounding his under¬ 
standing to such a degree, that the more he read of the. Bible the more 
he was bewildered. 

Upon his application to me for the best remedy which I could recom¬ 
mend to one in such a condition, I put into his hands “ Butler’s Ana¬ 
logy.” In a few weeks he had made himself perfect master of the ar¬ 
gument of that great and difficult work; nor could anything exceed the 
interest which he took in studying its pages. Other hooks of a religious 
character he devoured with an equal avidity, till a more confirmed and 
sound member of the Church did not and could not exist. 

As he considered himself indebted to me for much of the happiness of 
mind he now enjoyed, he dragged me by degrees into an acquaintance 
with his love-affair, as well as the other incidents of his life which have 
been alluded to. I say dragged , for if there he anything in the affairs 
of another which a prudent man would wish to have kr.pt from his 
knowledge, it is the subject of that person’s loves. Louisa’s name had 
become as familiar to me, though I had never seen her, as if she had 
been my own sister or wife. Petrarch may have written more beautiful, 
but certainly not more numerous, odes to the deity of his affections in 
the retreat pf Vaucluse than Dr. Spring did to his Louisa, while he 
wandered over the mountains of Switzerland, and loitered in the cities 
of Italy. Every muse had been invoked, every poet of ancient days had 
bejjn propitiated, to aid the inspiration which was to describe the virtues 
and paint the beauty of Louisa. These productions it became, as a 
matter of course, my duty to read; and though there was fendqgh of 
genius and imagination in them to prevent languor and dullness frotn 
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seizing tlie eye that perused them, I yet could not help Sometimes 
wishing—for such is the monotony and similarity of all loYq-affairs— 
that the fire had had them to consume, rather than I to read. 

When my acquaintance with Dr. Spring had attained its full height, 
he informed me that, as soon as the father of Louisa died, he Imped to 
be married to her. Nothing could persuade him of the possibility of 
any change in her affections towards him having taken place since he 
last saw her, though I did not think her later letters betokened a very 
high degree of attachment. The happy event which was to deliver them 
both from the miseries of a compulsory separation at length came. The 
old man died, and was buried, and—;— 

About six in the morning in the month of April I was awaked by a 
violent rapping at my door by Dr. Spring. He called to bid me good-by 
for awhile, as lie was going up to town to arrange the time and circum¬ 
stances of his marriage with Louisa. I never saw' happiness more per¬ 
fectly depicted than it was in the look of Dr. Spring at that moment, 
lie held in his hand a letter from his beloved Louisa, acquainting him 
of the particulars of her father’s death, and requesting him to attend the 
funeral. But while he was dilating on the raptures which were before 
him. the coach drove up and carried bin# away from me, to muse alone 
with himself on his meeting at the end of his journey with the object 
upon which all his thoughts were concentrated ; and had been for so 
many years. 

The journey only took four hours; yet short as it was, and full ufL 
life and health as Dr Spring was when he parted from my door at six in 
the morning, before he reached the pluce of his destination he had under¬ 
gone a complete change. The first house he went to in London was 
that of his own father, who had resided there for some years in circum¬ 
stances rather reduced. Aware that he would piofit by his son’s pios- 
peiitv, and conscious of his own need of help, he saw with no small 
emotion the death of Louisa’s father in the newspaper. But Ins joy 
was of short duration, for instead of seeing his sou in u situation to many, 
he was doomed to behold him in the afflicting one of a maniac, fitted only 
lor the society of the insane. Nor could hope, with all its flattery, be¬ 
tray the stricken old man into a momentary belief that bis son’s insanity 
was only of a temporary kind. He might have argued that as none of 
his former kindred had ever been affected with such a disease, excite¬ 
ment might be the cause of his son’s painful state, and that a few days 
might restore him to his former soundness. But no such consoling 
thought could arise in his breast to allay its troubles or its fears. It 
was but necessary to see the frantic eye and listen to the distracted words 
of Dr. Spring, to perceive that his mind was a complete wreck. All 
recollection had expired. He appeared quite unconscious of what had 
brought him to London, and, after a ve.y short stay with his father, set 
out again for the place he had been residing at in Sussex, lie could 
not remain there long at liberty with safety, and so it was arranged 
among his friends that he should be sent to a madhouse, where he 
might be kept from taking away his own life, which he had frequently 
spoken of doing. There he remains at this hoi#-, in the same deranged 
state as he appeared to hiB father, on his arrival in town, to be made, as 
he expected at starting, happy for life. Like other men in his situation 
he can talk of his former friends and employments, at intervals, with as 
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much fluency and accuracy as if he had the fullest use of his faculties. 
He can talk with all the energy of enthusiasm about the charms of his 
Louisa; lie can write verses on her excellencies, and speak with calm 
sobriety on his future marriage with her. Yet there are periods when 
the greatest vigilance is requisite to prevent him from dashing his 
brains out agaiust the walls of his room, and win n he would destroy 
the very persons who are set to hinder him from destroying him¬ 
self. Thp slightest appearance of alteration for the better is not even 
hoped for by the medical attendants who have been consulted about his 
ense. They all agree that his is a case of incurable insanity. They 
allow he may be able to exercise, to the astonishment of his friends, the 
greater part of the mental faculties, separately , as insane persons often, 
indeed generally, do to a surprising extent, but never to combine the 
operations of his mind so as to produce those results wliich are the pecu¬ 
liar proof and distinguishing effect of sanity. 

Now, gentle reader, I do not profess to tell you how it comes to pass 
that love should be the cause of converting a wise and a learned and an 
accomplished man into a poor bedlamite. I merely vouch for the fact 
that love can and does, as is here show n, produce such an effect. And I 
would beg you further, kind reader, not to confound this case with that 
of many foolish or giddy young men and women, weltering in the torrid 
zones of their teens, who are either jilted by the dear objects of their at¬ 
tachment, or bereft of them by the untimely stroke of death. In this 
ease, L)r. Spring loved Louisa, and Louisa loved Dr. Spring most cor- 
dially and smceiely. His affection had stood the test of at least ten years; 
hets had stood the same test of time, and the offers of two baronets and 
a Peer. Suspicion, or fear, or disappointment, could therefore have no 
place iu his breast, no share in causing the derangement of his mind. 
He left his home in the morning to receive into his arms the woman of 
his deepest adoration, in perfect health of mind and body; but the 
thought of transport was too great, and had been too long pent up. It 
proved too strong for him, and, before noon, like an overloaded gun, it 
burst and destroyed the thing that contained it. 

P.S.—A month has elapsed since the foregoing was written j and 
during that month the life of Dr. Spring has terminated. The news of 
his death has just been communicated to me. For two weeks previous 
to his death—which was accelerated by no violence on his part—it ap¬ 
pears that he enjoyed the most perfect composure of mind. He talked 
to the keeper of the house of his faith and hope in strains of fervour and 
delight but seldom heard there. No doubt preyed upon his spirits or 
shook his belief, that, when he died, he should enter upon another state 
of existence, such as the Bible reveals, and such as conscience either 
looks to with joy or fear. And with words of sober desire, that mercy 
might he extended to his departing spirit, he closed his eyes in resigna¬ 
tion to the Almighty’s will, in peace with all on earth, hut the memory 
of his former errors, the worn-out tyctim of love. 


Mar city 1836. 

* t ' 


R. B. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF CONVERSATION ; 

OR, TALKING MADE EASY. 

In mv preceding lectures upon this interesting subject, I have con¬ 
fined my examples to single words. As the pupil advances in the 
course it will be proper that he should be carried into “ phrases ” and 

expressions ” of every-day use, the meanings and intentions of which, 
however, vary according to the society in which they are employed. 

A list of these may easily be furnished; and when any of them are 
called into play, they will be found eminently advantageous in the way 
of bringing the tyro forward. Suppose we begin with single words, 
which, in; all their blessed singleness, convey a phraseological meaning. 
A lady tells her companion that she expects a blue, a bore, e lion, and 
a tiger. The innocent and unworldly, if he did not expect a blue boar, 
as well as the two other ferocious animals, would be puzzled to under¬ 
stand what she meant. It is therefore necessary for the pupil to be 
ready. 

He immediately chimes in, and after’ observing upon the dissimilar 
synonyme of a “ blue woman being deep read,” which is not the worse 
joke for having been sported very frequently before, lie begins a discus¬ 
sion upon learned ladies, and expresses, as is natural enough, his abhor¬ 
rence of all such monstrosities, taking care, however, to make a just aiwi- 
due distinction between the pretenders and the sages. In such a case 
as this, have your laugh at the strange miladies who go about exhibiting 
themselves ; trace all their oddities and strangenesses, give them credit 
where it is due, but suddenly contrast all their fly-catching attributes 
with the profound knowledge and boundless learning of such a woman 
as Mrs. Somerville—compare the manners of the individuals, and put 
before your friend the frivolity of the blueof the circulating library in oppo¬ 
sition to the wisdom of the unassuming sage and philosopher. There is 
not,perhaps, in the known world another such woman as Mrs. Somerville; 
yet live with her in the ordinary course of society, speak to her on any 
subject (within your own depth), and you will find her the gentle, unaf¬ 
fected being who would, without one single attribute beyond those which 
any other lady might bring into company, be one of the most agreeable 
companions in the world. 

Oppose to this again the jabber of the haggard pretenders—the 
hubble-bubble jargon which rolls and rattles over their lips all about 
what they do, and what they do not do—an affectation of simplicity in 
the liking of frivolities, as if that were the affectation—poor bodies ! it 
really is euough to make a horse sick to see the numberless centres of 
small circles giving themselves airs, laying down laws, proclaiming opi¬ 
nions, and fulminating their dicta as if anybody on earth, out of their 
own peculiar spheres of absurdity, cared one straw Abopt what they 
either said or did. 

These pedestal ladies have always a coterie of worshippers, and the 
wars which rage between the different sects, torching their several i<|oIs, 
are anything but civil. You must not occupy a sufficient period of 
time^to enter into all the various views and motives of these parties, but 
take it for granted, and say so, in your best manner, that two of these 
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blues arriving from opposite factions in one room are likely to finislx the 
evening much after the manner of the Kilkenny cats, whose interview 
in a sawpit terminated by their so decidedly demolishing each other that 
nothing was found of either of them in the morning but their two tails. 
Here you may sport, if you suppose your friend understands Latin, or if 
she do not, the old “ Non tali,** or any other slight joke likely to bring 
you out of your subject. 

With respect to <hc lion—tale again—that may be male or female, 
but of course you will be prepared to give an account of all the noble 
animals of the breed with which you have fallen in. A lion may he a 
prince—a slight, slim slice of an illustrious family—dark, dingy, whis¬ 
kered, and smoke-dried—a black stock round his neck, collarless, atjd a 
slip of red riband in bis button-hole. He is a lion who roars not— 
lie is tame and gentle, affable and condescending, and shows his teeth 
under his black mustaebios without any notion of biting. Then you 
have a fat lawny fellow, with a gold tissue turban, copious trowsers, and 
turned-up slippers—he is equally quiet, be grins too, and salaams, and 
says “ Thank you” in English, without exactly knowing what it means. 
At this sort of lion ladies love to look, and talk of him neutrally—“ How 
good-natured it is !” “ What fiyc eyes it has got!” and so on—call him 
an ambassador if he be but a cow-doctor, and you are always sure to 
have some ferreting, sucking aspirant for something ready to go about 
with him and stir him up with a long pole for nothing. 

By the way tell your fair friend that a Long Pole is of himself an ex¬ 
cellent lion—a Prince Worrywoski, or a Count Cliimncyswcepinski, or 
anything of that sort. A Pole is always interesting, nobody knows why, 
because the people who talk most about them know as much of them as 
Capt. Sir John Ross does about the Pole be went to look after. If your 
fair friend should sigh and affect sentiment about these Poles, just ask 
her where Poland is, and what it is?—that, as Major Downing says, 
will catawamponsly stump her. 

Then there are clerical lions, literary lions, nrtistical lions, legal lions 
—a den. What lion can be more charming than Sidney Smith? —not 
the li<>ii of Acre, G.C.D.K.—but the witty priest, P.P., Peter Plimley. 
There is not his match in the empire. Somebody nearly as witty as 
himself told him the other evening that Madame de Gcnlis, in her better 
days, became so fastidious, that she would not permit the works of male 
and female authors to rest upon the same shelves in her book-cases. “ I 
presume,” said the lion, “ she did not want to increase, her library.” 

A poetical lion is the very deuce,—a writer of sonnets to half rose- 
leaves, “ Lines to a Mole on Eliza’s Cheek,” “ To a Butterfly hovering 
over Louisa’s Jasmine—a sort of cub, who comes out with a sky-blue 
under-waistcoat, and turquoise studs stuck in the front of his shirt; 
with flaxen hair curled round his forehead, half a score little rings upon 
his fingers, ami a chain or two round his neck, and all that sort of 
thing. Him your fair friend will quite dote upon; and if, by any chance, 
he should heebie to sing his own words to some other body’s tune, and 
play upon wliat Miss Scroggs, of Eernard-street, calls the forte-piano, 
an universal fever seizes the whole party: they pester the poor wretch to 
dcaiji to sing that “ once more;” and even then will not permit him to 
escape from the house without giving them his autograph half-a-dozen 
times, to put in their different albums. 
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A tiger is a different kind of thing. A tiger is a drcssed-out man, 
who looks as if he had put on everything he had in the world for the par¬ 
ticular occasion upon which you see him; and he grins, and talks 
extremely loud, anil throws himself into all sorts of attitudes; und his 
conversation is made up of bits of something, intelligible perhaps to 
some two or three of his companions and intimates (if he have so 
many) ; but utterly Hebraical to the rest of the world. These animals 
are chiefly raft's, who have been made somebodjs by coming into ready¬ 
made fortunes, and who think, by swagger and impudence, to make 
people forget whence they sprang; or perhaps are fools enough to fancy 
that the native dunghill is unknown to those who are sufficiently mean 
to tolerate their society for the sake of getting what they can out of 
them. 

Whenever you hear of a “ good creature,” you will have an opportu¬ 
nity of descanting upon all the fools of whom you have eni^r a slight 
or intimate knowledge. A good creature means a sort of drawling, 
dronish animal, who, if he be a bachelor, is likely to remain so all his 
life ; and if he be a husband, is very likely to be trifled with. Foote, 
in his character of Jerry Sneak (borrowed, with that of Butin, from the 
“Fribble” and“Bisket” of Sliadwclfy, has pourtiayed, in very vivid 
colours, the “ good creature” of his day. lie is a sot t of man who will go on 
the box of his own carriage home from a fete out of town in an evening, 
in order to make room fur an agteeable friend, who prefers joiniug the 
party with his wife in the inside. lie will wait up at a ball—hating 
dancing, and having to be on a Committee of the House of Conmtoua 
at ten o’clock in the morning—merely because bis better half wishes to 
stay, and he feels it his duty not to leave her behind : it being doubtful, 
at the same time, whether lie would not gratify her infinitely moic by 
going home, lie never objects to anything that is done in his own 
family, and pays all bills without grumbling. If he is a very good crea¬ 
ture indeed, he never goes into any room in his house without knock¬ 
ing at the door. Of these you will find many: in such a crowd it may 
seem invidious to name a few r ; but jou may, if jou recollect one or two 
cases in point, instance them to your admiring friend. 

What a “ charming woman ” is, one of our really most charming 
women, Mrs. Blackwood, has already celtbrated in song. It teems a 
pity that some other talented pen has not given us the haw-ideal of a 
“ delightful man.” A delightful man, in the common acceptance of 
the word, is full of anecdote, accomplishment, vivacity, mingled with 
occasional tenderness; softness of manner at one time, brusquerie at 
another. If he should fortunately have been involved in one or two 
affairs which have brought either his name into court or his person into 
the field, so much the better. The similarly spelt but differently applied 
words, gallantry and gallantry, seem tc have the greatest attractions for 
what the clerks and apprentices call the “ females;” aud it is strange 
enough that women, who are themselves so good, that the w r orst woman 
that ever lived would be thought a t very “ delightful man/’ are so prone 
to palliate and patronize the particular vices and foibles of their male 
friends, the objects, and results of which must be their own “ undoing.” 

A “ good man ” is a very equivocal phrase. In the city it means a 
riel) one: in humble life, a woman calls her husband her good man;” 
but then in humble life the husband calls his wife liis mistress,” not 
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in that sense which to many would be particularly disagreeable, but 
really as acknowledging his servitude. A “ good woman ” is always 
most scandalously represented without a head, which might, in other 
days, have been considered a good joke; moreover, the sign, as 1 believe, 
has been confined to oil-shops, whether with any reference to pickles I 
cannot sufficiently well ascertain to advise the pupil tqjfco into the sub¬ 
ject at any considerable length or depth. 

Talking of ladies, you must be particularly careful in using the phrase 
“ of a certain age,” because it means an ** uncertain ageindeed, the 
less you dabble in this sort of subject the better. There are a great 
many most delightful womeu who would pass muster os much younger 
than many of their friends, if they had not provided proofs against 
themselves in the shape of long-legged sons and flirting daughters 
“ out.” In such cases, of course, you have no doubt left, whereof to 
give them the benefit. It may therefore not be amiss to mistake the 
daughter for the lady’s sister; or, if it be not too strong a measure, 
affect to believe her son to be her brother. 

Amongst the animals to be encountered, and therefore talked of, and 
of which the specimens arc even more numerous than the lions or the 
tigers, are the bores. The ftffuily is much more extensive—the varieties 
of the species arc incalculably numerous. A political bore is, perhaps, 
the worst of all. He is a sort of important dunce who, knowing nothing, 
undertakes to supply you with all his own surmises and guesses upon 
•affairs in general; and who, by way of intelligence, favours you with a 
new version of a paragraph which appeared in the preceding day’s 
newspaper — winding up all his drawliqg, by u serious declaration 
that he never has changed his opinion since he was qviitc a young man, 
and that he never shall, let what may happen. 

A club bore is a peripatetic person, who wanders about from table 
to tabic, repeating as many times as he can find pairs of ears to re¬ 
ceive it, something which he considers remarkably good; and which, 
as he does not register the names of all the recipients, if you arc par¬ 
ticularly lucky, you will hear twice or three times in the-same day. He 
also finds fault perpetually, and appeals to anybody he comes near for a 
justification of his censures. He finally winds-up, by bringing himself 
to anchor in what he considers the most agreeable party in the room; 
and concludes his perambulations by ordering some agreeable beverage, 
the imbibation of which will occupy the whole period which the friends 
he has broken in upon had allotted for an agreeable tete-a-tete. 

An ill-used bore is, however, still worse. This is a man who is 
either in the army or the navy, or perhaps in some civil office under 
the government; and who has either been superseded, or tried, or 
passed over, or neglected, as he himself thinks, and who has written 
several voluminous letters to his official superiors, which have produced 
sundry unsatisfactory answers. These he carries about in an inside 
coat-pocket, numbered from 1 to 27 inclusive, tied up with a piece of 
red tape;*the moment he nails you, out they come, and you have either 
to pick out the hieroglyphics of liis hand-writing in fourteen drafts of 
his own letters, and attentively read the thirteen replies which make up 
the number, or listen to his perusal of the whole mass, illustrated by 
innumerable anecdotes of himself and of his persecutors; ujpon all 
which he requests your candid opinion, which, if you gave it him, 
June. —VO!.. XLvn. no. culxxvi. * 
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would inevitably secure you a prominent place in the list of his 
enemies and oppressors. • 

The “ matter-of-fact” bore is 9 ^ very common character. lie begins 
by telling you, in the midst of a heavy shower, that it is a very wet day, 
and favours you by mentioning that a north-easterly wind is extremely 
disagreeable. JJis abstract propositions, when he launches into con¬ 
versation, are vcn*y much of the same character with his meteorological 
remarks “ I have always fell assured,” says he, “ that sincerity is not 
to he expected in men of a worldly character; I own that candour is a 
most estimable quality, and J have no doubt that there are men who 
have as great a dislike of duplicity as myself. But tl^pn all minds are 
not alike—uo more than faces; and in those, it must be admitted, the 
variety is most surprising. I suppose one may venture to assert, that 
incalculably great as arc the multitudes by which the world is peopled, 
there are no two countenances so exactly similar, that, when brought to 
a comparison, the difference would not he distinguishable. This is what 
I tell Mrs. B., when she cries out against the insincerity of mankind. 
We cannot expect perfection in human beings; at least if wc did, it 
not only would be unreasonable, but—as far as I believe—we should he 
sadly disappointed.” 

Then there are the scientific bores—men of great talent and attain¬ 
ments, but who devote themselves to some particular branch of science, 
and entertain, the most sovereign contempt for everything which is not 
in some way connected with that. The worst of these bores is, that they 
have satellites—bores of a smaller calibre, who think it necessary to use 
all the same terms and affect the same feelings as their exemplars; 
and who sicken oue with tlie gravity and importance of their manner 
and conversation, assumed only to give them the appearance of under¬ 
standing that which they pretend to comprehend, merely to give them u 
“ name.” 

Theatrical bores are splendid specimens of the species; so are musical 
bores- rather, perhaps, the more oppressive of the two : inasmuch as 
they sing as well as say, and practise as well as preach. In short, the 
bores arc, as I have already said, inexhaustible; nobody dislikes hearing 
them cut up—take your choice, therefore, and go to work accordingly ; 
assuring yourself, as a principle of action, that you may not only with 
security—but triumphant success—hash, grill, or carbonado the bores 
of any one class, for the amusement and edification of those of every other. 

The words vulgar, genteel, elegant, famous, uncommon, particular, 
nice, agreeable, homd, afflicting, oppressive, although adjectives in 
themselves, may, by force of application, operate substantively; these, 
well-shuffled, will afford you a great field of action. 

The word vulgar does not mean that any particular thing is in itself 
vulgar, but that certain things become vulgar when done by certain 
persons. For instance, trijie is a vulgar dish, and, eaten by people who 
cannot afford anything dearer, is detestable. Tripe in a ducal mansion, 
embosomed iu “ a massive silvey tureen,” is no longer vulgar; nor is 
eating it considered a vulgarity: the duke likes it better than anything 
iff the world, and because he is known not tp be fprqed to fill his 
stomach with cheap food, his taste for tripe is universally admired, and 
his. example implicitly followed by his applauding guests. 5 
, Travelling on the outside of a stage-coach, if a tradesmen’s wife or 
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daughter ’do such a thing, is horridly vulgar; or if the tradesman him¬ 
self, in order to save half his fare, sacrifices himself an unwilling victim 
to the sun and dust, and the danger of breaking his limbs or his neck, 
lie is pitied and even laughed at. The aristocrat who mounts the roof 
establishes the worst place on the vehicle as the best, and exhibits his 
sovereign contempt for the plebeians inside by thumping and thundering 
with his feet over their heads whenever it is his misfortune to be cold 
and his desire to be warm. The pit at the playhouse is vulgar. The 
stalls in the pit at the Opera House are fashionable. It is vulgar to go 
to White Conduit House or Hornsey Wood. It is fashionable to go to 
the Crown and Sceptre at Greenwich, ot the Artichoke at Blackwall. 

Genteel is a word, the use of which would annihilate a whale family. 
It is very genteel to keep a four-wheeled double-bodied phaeton drawn 
by one horse, and it is very genteel to live in the New Road, or at 
Kuightsbridge, or in Kentish Town, and to wear smart bonnets at 
church; to go to the boxes at Astley’s; to sit at the drawing-room 
window's and affect to work and read, and look out at the passengers. 
It is genteel to go to Gravesend or Richmond on Sunday, and to carry 
out refreshments in a basket for the use of the family j such visiters, 
however, are called in those places “ Nose-hags,” and are considered 
“ genteel” only by the most liberal of the landlords at the different inns. 
Silk stockings embroidered over the ipstep, and made very pink, with 
sandalled /shoes, are very genteel for walking about Greenwich Park or 
Windmill Hill. Trowscrs foe ladies with flounces at the ancles are 
'uncommon genteel. 

The word uncommon—the adverb abbreviated—is of itself a most- 
expressive one, it speaks volumes. “A pretty woman that ,” says A. ta 

B. ;—“Uncommon!” replies B. to A. “Is that wine good?” asks 

C. —“ Uncommon !” answers D. In fact it is universal. “Famous” 
has had its day. When it was in vogue it certainly was more perverted 
than word ever was from its real meaning. That Shakspeare was 
famous, or that Rome was famous, every hotly will admit; but such is 
the force of fushion and prejudice, that we were accustomed to use the 
word by which their fame was expressed as descriptive of a quality 
totally disconnected with its real meaning. A man would say “ That 
Jack Simkins is a famous fellow. I never heard of him till yesterday.” 
And upon the same principle people talked of a “ famous” room, and of 
a “ famous** house, merely in relation to their size or situation, and not 
to any particular character that they had obtained or any reputation 
they might have acquired. 

. The word awful is more a Scotticism than an Anglicism. Our 
northern brothers talk of an awful hot day, or an awful long sermon. 
“ Awful pause!” said one of them during a lull in conversation at din¬ 
ner. “ You think so, do you ?” said the lady of the house; "you’d have 
thought them worse if you had seen them before I washed them.” 

“ Oppressive” is to, be applied to those sort of men who, like alarum- 
bells, nevef step when once set off until they are down, and who, believ¬ 
ing that incessant volubility and *uucbeckable rapidity of enunciation 
are proofs of great taste and wonderful readiness, talk to every body 
tfiey meet of every thing without giving then hearers time to listen long 
enough to comprehend the meaning of the none which they make*-— even 
if it have any, -. 
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The Elements of Conversation ; 
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All these “varieties,” which custom produces in words as nature does 
in animals, should be well understood, because a misuse or. miscon¬ 
struction of any them may lead to serious consequences. 

The phrase “ I cannot make it out,” is one getting somewhat obso¬ 
lete; but nevertheless it requires a little care. For instance, a kdy 
says to her friend, “ I got your note begging me to meet you at Howell 
and James’B yesterday, at five o’clock. I assure you I would have 
come, but I could not make it out.” A novice would perhaps imagine 
that it was the note the lady could not make out, an expression formerly 
used with regard to unintelligible writing—not so; the note she read 
and understood. It was the engagement she could not “ make out.” 
Why? is another question; upon which the fewer inquiries you make 
the better—I only guard you against the confusion of words. 

There are tw r o nearly slang phrases, and which you may never, unless 
in certain, and I hope very select,, circles, hear from woman’s lips, 
although it may so happen that they reach woman’s cars;—thc=e are, 
“coming it” and “going it.” In common parlance, when they are 
understood, they convey the exact distinction between saying and doing 
a thing. Of a man who gives you a description of his own prowess— 
his own success —his great connexions-*-his numerous opportunities, 
and their equally numerous results—it is said, “ By Jove, he is coming 
it strong!”—a sort of half-antWialf imputation that his Tongue and 
Truth arc running a race, and that Tongue is the favourite. This, how¬ 
ever, is harmless; it does no great miselrief to himself, and, if his cha¬ 
racter be well known, not much more to anybody else. The other case, 
—that of a gentleman of six hundred a-ycar uncertain, who keeps two 
or three carriages, half a score horses, and as many servants, plays 
high, lives splendidly, gives dinners which startle Ude, wine that makes 
Crocky jealous, and astonishes the natives for a certain time,—is the 
reverse of the former; and everybody who rides his horses, eats his 
entrees , and swallows his Champagne, in the brief intervals of riding, 
eating, and drinking, exclaims, “ I say, he is going it /” The results 
of the two cases come off very phraseologicat/y. The affairs of the 
gentleman who is in the habit of “ coming it ” usually come to nothing; 
and the gentleman who is accustomed to “ go it ” generally ends by 
going himself altogether. 

There are phraseological anomalies which it is as well to observe. 
“Upright” and “downright,” in their usual acceptation, arc synonymous. 
People say of a worthy, honest, sober-minded citizen, that he is an ex¬ 
cellent, upright, downright honest man; hut if they wish to add some¬ 
thing by way of climax to his virtues, they say also that he is a straight¬ 
forward man; and this is invariably told you of a steady-going worthy. 
How far being all at once upright, downright, and straightforward is 
consistent with steady going, we leave ladies and gentlemen who have 
the delights of steam-packets before theii eyes to determine; yet ainsi 
va la phrase. « 

% Creature ” and “ person” must be attended to as wofds capable 
of Various uses. A good creature is an amiable, inoffensive twaddler, 
who does little odd jobs for one; who will make up a party for one’s 
gratification without being in the slightest degree interested in it him¬ 
self. A nice person is somebody one knows very little of, but who con¬ 
ducts ‘cither himself or herself without- any glaring impropriety, and 
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does nothing but assent to every proposition made in society. You 
ought always to liayp one or two nice persons in a party, inasmuch as 
they will be found infinitely less nice than their neighbours, and will 
fall into all the suggestions of. their companions. 

Never “ my Lord ” or “ my Lady ” a nobleman or noblewoman more 
than once in a day, unless you wish to be taken for a footman; and never 
talk of a “ gentleman —“ I and another gent u man were going to the 
Opera,”—“I met a gentleman who told me thi? or “a gentleman 
called on me, and told me that .” This peculiarity of expression would 
seem to infer that the man whom you met, or who called upon you, was 
a gentleman, and that you arc not. Call ladies, ladies; but never call a 
gentleman, however much of a gentleman he be, more than a man ; and 
if you wish to live in any society above that of chimney-sweepers, never 
c.ill a woman a “ female.” 

Conventional expressions must be well noticed. A dejefmer, called 
so from being the first and earliest meal of the day, according to modern 
acceptation, is the third, and sometimes the last, inasmuch ns, in weli- 
regu'atcd society, it begins at about seven o’clock in the evening, and 
lasts till four the next morning. In a similar way, the word “early” 
upon a card interdicts your .visit till after midnight; and the words 
“ small party ” ensure a crowd so great as to render moving impossible 
in any of the rooms, even if you su^ed in reaching the top of the 
staircase. 

The peculiar duties of toadies and gooseberry-pickers are too well 
kflown to need any explanation. Anybody who requires enlightenment 
will be sure to find one of either class in every well-regulated family. 
A “ tame man ” is also essential in an establishment,—a middle-aged 
person, perhaps on the half-pay of the army, married, but whose wife 
is an invalid,—a perfect “ gentleman,” but thoroughly safe, who has to 
take care of one’s daughters, and find their shawls, and call up the car¬ 
riage. lie is an ambidextrous “ creature,” inasmuch as, while lie is 
performing these essential offices in the evening, he is always to be kept 
dangling and dawdling about the house in the day-time, to spoil iete-a- 
tetes. which are not considered judicious for the misses; or, if occasion 
require, to keep a sharp look-out after the other class of dandies who 
call upon the mamma. He is also to sit at the bottom of the table, and 
carve, if wanted. It is only in the particular of being useful to both 
husband and wife that the tame man differs from the gooseberry-picker. 

Never inquire who anybody is, if you happen not to know: there are 
secrets in all families. Everybody has a cousin, or a niece, or a nephew 
—Cardinals always have. Never talk of any unhappy event which 
has occurred,—a suicide, a crim.-con.,or even an execution, or anything 
of the kind, because, in a well-regulated society of a dozen people, the 
chances are that the “ cap fits;” and now that introductions are super¬ 
seded, and that efery man must feel his own way, the less you hazard 
in the way of general observation the better. 

Always kvep in mind that admirable scene in one of Foote’s farces— 

“ The Nabob ”—in which the hefo, Sir Matthew Mite, says to the 
mayor and deputation from the borough of Brib’em, which he is anxious 
to Represent in Parliament,— 

“ The man who breaks his word with such faithful and honest adherents 
richly deserves a halter. Gentlemen, in my opinion he deserves to be hanged. 
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Touchit. Hush, Sir Matthew !-have a earo what you say. 

Mite. What is the matter ? 

T. You see the fat man there behind: he will bo returning offiber at the 
election. 

M. What then ? 

T. On a gibbet at the end of our town there hangs a smuggler for robbing 
the custom-house. 

M. Well? 

T. The mayor’s own brother, your honour. Now perhaps he may be 
jealous that you meant to throw some reflection on him or his family. 

M. Not unlikely.—I s&y, Gentlemen, whoever violates his promise to 
such faithful friends as you are, in my poor opinion deserves to be d — d. 

T. That’s right, Sir Matthew, stick to that; for though the Christian club 
may have some fear of the gallows, they don’t value the other thing a 
farthing.” 

The illustration, which I have softened down with a prudence and 
propriety quite meritorious, is not a bad one for my position, and with 
this, for the present, I terminate my paper, promising a continuation of 
my hints for conversation at the earliest possible period. 


MARTlAX IN LONDON. 

The, New Cook on trial at Fleming House. 

My Lords, an objection I’ve plump'd on ; 

Your sentence must )et be delay'd: 

The hearing can’t take place at Brompton, 
The venue's improperly laid. 

When Dutchmen in England arc warring, 
To check of oppression the fears, 

The jury's half English, half foreign. 

The nobleman's tried by his peers. 

That lawyer is reckon'd half-witted 
Who fails what I mention to know ; 

The culprit is often acquitted 
By pleading the locus in quit. 

Then nonsuit this case * be impartial, 

And send it to Portsmouth instead: 

In trying a cook by court-martial, 

The court must bo hold at Spithead. 

Flue Ink. 

You ask me, Edward what I think # 

Of this new fashionable ink? 

I’ll answer briefly, Ned. 

Methinks it will be always blue; 

At all events, wheft used by you. 

It never, will be red. 
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REFLECTIONS ON SOME OF THE GREAT MEN OF THE 
REIGN OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 

BY LEIGH IltJNT. 

* 

It is a “discipline of humanity” to look back upon a reign like that 
of Charles the First, and consider the circumstances that made the 
actors in it what they were; the mixture of good and ill in almost all of 
them, (most probably in all, if we knew all,) and how they failed and 
succeeded, in whatsoever they leally did fail or succeed in, according to 
the earnestness with which they pursued their object, and its fitness for 
the sanction of their fellow-creatures. I beg leave to say, if T may say 
it without immodesty, and upon the strength of my own earnestness, 
that I use none of these words at random; and that I take the closing 
sentence in particular to contain matter worthy of serious reflection. 

Considerations of this kind are the more interesting, inasmuch as they 
take us among those private portions of men’s lives with which history 
is not sufficiently conversant. History, indeed, will most probably be 
written, by-and-by, in n far different spirit than it has yet evinced, even 
in the hands of the most philosophic; among whom, for example, is not 
to be counted Hume, setting aside even his partialities, and notwithstand¬ 
ing his just claims to the reputation of a philosophical temper in his mis¬ 
cellaneous writings. Hume occupies himself, almost as exclusively as 
any olher historian, in saying little hut of wars, and courts, and church 
governments, and what have been exclusively called “ public matters; ” 
as if the private and daily well-being of the community were not only 
the sole end of all public matters, but necessary to he constantly and 
strikingly kept in view, for fear the public agents should forget that sole 
end, and be induced by the sounds of their own voices, (heir courtesies 
to one another, and the glitter of'their state, to think *hat everything 
really important begins and ends with themselves. It will no longer do 
to regard the majority as little better than subject-matter to talk about 
and to work with—a minor humanity, that may take its chance as it can. 

As a small, and yet really voluminous specimen of Hume’s unphilo- 
sophical spirit in his history, and his failing to look at public matters 
with domestic eyes, it may be observed that he thinks it necessary to 
make a sort of dandy apology for mentioning the celebrated anecdote 
of the cake-burning in the history of King Alfred. There are other 
anecdotes which he might have obtained from the same authentic 
source, and of the existence of which he has not given a Hint, though 
they are absolutely necessary to a thorough understanding of the cha¬ 
racter of that great man ; a man, w’hom prosperity, as well as adversity, 
had tried in fires, of which his admirers, in general, know nothing, and 
which showed,him to be made of the commonest clay with us all, before 
suffering and self-reflection had exalted it. The curious reader may find 
them in the life left us of him by his friend Bishop Asser, or in the pas¬ 
sages translated from it by Mr ShSron Turner in his valuable history of 
the Anglo-Saxons. I Btfbuld not be content with referring to them here; 
but space, and the immediate subjeet, will not allow me to do more. 

To take Charles the First himself as a specimen of the way in'which 
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histories have been generally written : the authors do not fell* us half 
enough of his private history, or the circumstances of his birth and 
breeding; not excepting the panegyrists who so naturally and justly tell 
more than others of his taste for the fine arts," and the readiness of his 
discourse. A true vindicator of him, just to him and to all, would begin 
With tracing the mingled weakness and elegance of his character to his 
father, the son*of the clever Mary and the foolish Darnley,—the born- 
king, shattered before his birth by the murder of Rizzio; he would then 
refer to the “ king-craft,” on which this father piqued himself, and which 
the son had not strength of mind to avoid; to the grosser paternal follies, 
which he did avoid, (for children, not unintelligent, generally go counter 
to the vices for which they see their parents despised;) to the masques 
and other elegancies of Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones; to the ascend¬ 
ancy of Buckingham, whose mixture of openness and generosity with his 
insolence, and, above all, whose presence of mind and address, resulting 
from the admiration caused by his beauty, gave him an advantage over 
loss heartily constituted natures; to the book-learning, which w r as cul¬ 
tivated in Charles as a younger brother not expecting the throne; to the 
defects of his person, (for his legs were somewhat bowed,) which tend 
to make a man at once bashful and obstinate,—bashful from the fear of 
contempt, and obstinate in resenting it; and last, perhaps not least, to 
the early government of his mother, Anne of Denmark, who appears to 
have been a woman of the most commonplace order, anxious only for 
ordinary pleasures and petty rights, and most probably letting her child 
have his way whenever it suited her indolence, and violently contesting 
power with him when the whim took her to make herself “ respected.” 

Now, for the same reason that one would like to know how the people 
in Charles’s reign passed their daily lives, of whatsoever rank,—what 
they did from morning to night—and how they suffered, or profited, in 
those ordinary moments of which existence is made up, from the adminis¬ 
tration of “ public affairs,” (their affairs, that is to say,) it would he plea¬ 
sant to know more about the private'life of Charles also,—himself a 
private individual as far as he was a man, and far more interesting to our 
final sympathies under that aspect, then inasmuch as he was a king; for 
royalty is a sort of match for adversity, let it be treated never so'ill. Its 
exclusive character gives its exclusive aids. In holding itself aloof from 
us, or treating us imperiously, it tells us that it can afford to do so, and 
accordingly we so leave it; but when the tears come, or ordinary human 
smiles, or when we picture to ourselves the daily amount of cares, plea¬ 
sures, and pastimes, and consider how far royalty allows or deprives 
its possessor of these, then it is that we learn best how r to feel for the 
roan, notwithstanding the splendour, or in despite of the drawbacks, of 
the king. Every king, the most kingly, spends his time far more as a 
fellow-creature,than u sovereign; eats, drinks, laughs, reads, thinks, or 
does not think, ana has his passions and humours, his inferiorities or su¬ 
periorities to those about him, just like ourselves; and the,real historical 
estimate of the most historical character is correct, therefore, in proportion 
as we know most of the human being,-under the circumstances in which 
the far greater part of its life is passed. It would be pleasant to hear 
all which the real historian of Charles could discover for us, by his re¬ 
search either into character or documents; and I will venture to add, 
that not only in Charles’s instance, but in that o& every public person 
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on reeoscl, whose name is frequent in books, or who has written a hook 
himself, far more might be known than is related, and far more, too, worth 
knowing. More might be gleaned ejen out of the wits and poets, than 
Cursory readers have any notion of. 

llow many circumstances, for instance, are related of Charles that do 
not convey a twentieth part of the information reBpectiug his character, 
and that of his queen, Henrietta Maria, as that single one mentioned by 
Swift, in his instances of “Mean and Great Figures,”—of his making a 
present to her of a buckle before all the court, and unfortunately fixing 
it awkwardly in her bosom, so as to scratch her : upon which she tore it 
out in a passion, and trampled it under foot! 

Milton has been unjustly accused of taunting Charles with being a 
lover of Shakspeare. He taunts him in the passage where the mention 
is made, but not with the circumstance itself. Strange taunt, indeed, 
it would have been from Milton—making allowance for party exaspera¬ 
tion, which certainly had not always the best effect on the. taste of the 
great poet. Think, for a moment, of these two men, Milton und Charles 
the. First, so different in their opinions, their position, and the whole 
public course of their lives; and yet consider how much they would have 
had, and did have in common, if you take away the circumstances of 
rank, and leave them theif* humanity alone. / will not swear that 
Milton was not a greater roi/atist at heart than the king. He came 
of a severer stock (his grandfather disinherited his father for differing 
with him in religion)—he had the most royal, apd dominant, and even 
military notions of heaven —his domestic government, I fear, was arbi¬ 
trary and unconciliating, certainly did not render him beloved; and 
though his principles tended to republicanism and to puritanism (so 
much so to the latter as to injure the universality of his love of the 
beautiful, and make him intolerant even to the painted church-w induws 
which he described so exquisitely in his youth), yet lie always takes 
care, not merely to intimate his approbation of “ orders aud degrees,” 
but to show the highest possible sense of his own claims to distinction, 
und of the segregation of such men from the “ herd” and the “ vulgar.” 
And when circumstances led him to inquire into the doctrines of divorce, 
nay, of polygamy, his puritauism did not at all stand in the way of his 
patriarchal will and pleasure. His sympathy with his fcllow-crcaturcs 
was not as thorough-going and unrestricted as his will ; nor did he 
pretend that it was. You might as soou fancy him “ waking the night- 
owl in a catch” in proprid persona , as writing the account of those who 
did in the comedy. What then ? Am I blind to the. merits of the 
great poet, because he was not so great a one as Shakspeare ? Or am I 
insensible to his dignity as a man and a lover of bis country ? Not so; 
but I would lia.ve fair-play to all, that no human being may unhand¬ 
somely remain angry with his fellow-creatures, for not appearing to be 
so good or great as himself—that he may know them to be all more or 
less the creatures of circumstance, and engaged in an affecting struggle 
to see wjiat’they can make of this earth they inhabit. If they struggle 
for themselves only, they fail somehow, either in their cause, or their 
personal consolations; if they struggle for all, they are sure to realize 
some comfort. I am«4hankful for Milton’s breeding, inasmuch as it 
helped to make him a man of. principle and an immortal writer; but I 
am bound also to Ifke into consideration that part of Charles’s.breeding 
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which rendered him a victim to his father’s king-craft, and disturbed 
the belter part of his nature; nor can I help thinking that, if that nature 
had been left to itself, it would luwve appeared to be of a less arbitrary 
kind than Milton’s—less exacting ami self-sufficing—more sociable. 
Charles would have been more of what is called the “ good fellow.” 
Whether this, in private life, would have left him any eminence, is 
another question. lie would probably have been a respectable Country- 
gentleman—a little wilful or so, a little angry and amazed when matters 
went ngainst him in the vestry or on the magistrate’s bench ; but not 
foolish otherwise, nor given to inelegant pleasures. It is rare, even for 
the rarest men, to be at once hearty, unassuming good-fellows and 
great serious thinkers, as Shakspeare was. 

Look at the men thus, on both sides, during this great period, and con¬ 
sider, from what has transpired of their private characters, which among 
them you would have chosen as a select body for the final judges of 
your political destiny , the object being to settle what was most avu vablc, 
best-natured, and least egotistical, for the whole world. If this be the 
test (and I, for one, though as hearty a lover of freedom as any man, 
know of no better), 1 think it is pretty clear what sort of persons they 
were whom an unprejudiced yet cordial reader of history would not 
choose, and who arc those that he would. The former would be those 
least respected or most hated by the opposite party, and least beloved 
by their own. The latter, the reverse in all instances. Among the 
former would be Laud, Prynue, Strafford, Harrison, Cromwell, Ilaslerigg, 
and Hyde (at least after he had become “ Clarendon,” and showed 
himself confirmed in his pride, luxury, and insincerity). Among the 
latter I should name Selden, Hutchinson, Godolphin, Marvell, Cowley, 
Sunderland, perhaps Henry Cromwell, certainly the admirable Falk¬ 
land, and (according to my own convictions) Hampden, whose memory 
it is high time to rescue from the gratuitous obloquy of Clarendon’s 
assertion about his having “ a heart to conceive, and a hand to execute, 
any mischief;” a charge which has been solely kept alive by paTty- 
spirifr, by the classical elegance of its phraseology, and the common¬ 
place and envious foundation of it upon Hampden’s “ courtesy to all 
men.” Clarendon’s manners were hot and imperious; he felt that 
more courteous manners on his own part would have been a violence 
done to his nature, and hypocritical; and he therefore assumed that 
such was the case with Hampden—a non sequitur equally vain and 
foolish. Clarendon’s faults have at length transpired in their true 
colours to posterity, in the pages of Pepys, Ellis, and others. His 
talents remain great and admirable; but he saw the faults of his own 
party far better than those of his own character, and must often have 
excited the contempt as well as anger of the very debauchees of the 
court. What must Charles the Second, while his minister was ventur¬ 
ing to lecture him on his women and his expenses, have thought of his 
expenses, of his corrupt mealis of recruiting them, and, above all, of his 
fat and Corpulence, and great eating* and gout ?—evidences of sensuality, 
which the peripatetic and well-shaped king must have looked upon as 
far less pardonable in a gentleman, than the attendance he danced upon 
the Clevelai$ds and Portsmoufchs. 

Those who wish to see some new passages in the histories of the 
great own of this period, Will do well to read a volume just pub- 
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lished by Dr. Lardnqr in his “ Cabinet Cyclopedia,” containing the 
“ Lives of Sir John Eliot and Lord Strafford On the face of it 
it possesses more than the usual attractions^ the series, for one of ts, 
most interesting anecdotes (Pyrn’s formidable non-farewell to Strafford), 
is told on the very tule-page in the shape of an excellent engraving 
after a curious and expressive design by Mr. Cattermole; and in the 
course of it we are presented with another literal evidence of the 
author’s having done his work cm ammo, in a fac-simile of the elaborate 
manuscript title-page of a treatise written by Sir John Eliot during his 
imprisonment,— an analysis and ample specimens of which treatise 
are for the first time given to the world. The book contains also 
several passages from letters of Eliot and Hampden, now for the first 
time published; in the life of Wentworth, the question of his “ apostacy’’ 
is satisfactorily concluded in the negative, and a number of interesting 
quotations given us fromletteis of his; and what is most curious of all, 
here, for the first time, is presented to the world a life of Eliot himself, 
who, though one of the most remarkable and influential of the great 
spirits that commenced the revolution of that age, has not yet made his 
appearance in any of our general Biographies, not even in Chalmers or 
Gorton. 

It will he as well on this account to give a brief sketch of his' 1 story 
here:—He was of an old West of England family, ancestor of the pre¬ 
sent Earl of St. Germains; and became the most prominent, earnest, 
eloquent, and appalling denouncer of the favourite Buckingham, and of 
those arbitrary measures which led to the civil war. He had such pas¬ 
sionate influence on the House of Commons, and so annoyed and irri¬ 
tated the king, that the first moment Charles thought he could dispense 
with a Parliament, he had him brought before the Council-table for 
“words spoken in the House.” Eliot denied his right to bring him to 
the account; but as the Parliament was now dissolved, and his own for¬ 
midable “ words” could no longer defend him, the upshot was that he. 
was imprisoned in the Tower, and died there after an imprisonment of 
upwards of three years. His comforts were not much consulted iri his 
imprisonment, and he attributed the first cause of his death to a cold. 
He v^s told several times that his condition might be lightened, if he 
would submit himself and beg pardon, which he refused to do; and 
though latterly persuaded to petition the king for a temporary change of 
air, lie did it in so cold a manner that it did not succeed, and he de¬ 
clined to make it humbler. The king refused even to let his body be 
taken into Cornwall to be buried ; but wc do not think with his biogra¬ 
pher that this was done out of spite. Eliot was vqry popular in Corn¬ 
wall. The whole county had petitioned for his release, and most likely 
it was apprehended that there would be such an ostentatious welcome 
given to his body as might have told against the Court. In short, the 
struggle between Eliot and Charles was between two obstinate men, 
both of whom thought themselves in the right; and as one would not 
give in, neither would the other. Eliot was a man of principle; but it 
seems clear that his temperament had in it a violence which, though 
admirably modified by his understanding and his good intentions, natu¬ 
rally diminishes something of our sympathy by the strength and self- 

* Lives of Eminent British. Statesmen, Vol. II. By John Forster, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple. * 
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sufficiency of its resentment ; though, on the other hand, its struggle 
with itself was the foundation of the most affecting part of the patriot’s 
philosophy, and manifestlj^produced the treatise, in the publication of 
which Mr. Forster has obliged the world. Thfe treatise is entitled 
“ The Monarchy of Man, written by Sir John Eliot during his last 
imprisonment j” and is an eloquent and exalted attempt to show that it 
is in a man’s power, however situated, to be lord of himself, and of the 
infinite regions of thought and will. The idea of still ruling somehow 
or oilier, might have shown the gallant sufferer which way his nature 
inveterately tended, had he looked into it still closer; for it is plain 
enough that lie does not write thus stoically, as Marcus Antonius did, 
out of a sense of the necessity of counteracting any softness in his dis¬ 
position, so much as to vindicate its unyielding dignity and to keep 
himself on a level with those who fancied they hacl subdued him. Poor, 
high-minded Sir John Eliot! and so he died out of inability to fit his 
“ Monarchy” to the throne of a prison!—nobly, however, ana ell the 
better for his aspirations. 

To show the truly gallant nature of some of these aspirations, and 
with what hearty generosity of spirit Eliot waived his right of making 
out a good case for groaning and lamenting, an extract here follows 
respecting the indulgence of sorrow—a species of egotism to which he 
gives no quarter. The reasoning indeed is very just and profound. 

“ Sorrow approaches next,” (we quote from the biographer’s ana¬ 
lysis,) “ and this is described as the worst and least excusable of the 
impediments yet named (to self-government and happiness).” “ For 
yet,” Eliot says, “ fear has some resource of safety, and hope has some 
desire of happiness.” “ These,” lie strikingly continues, “ have somewhat 
for justification and apology, at least for excuse and extenuation of their 
evils. But sorrow only is inferior to them all. No argument can be 
made for her defence; she can pretend neither to happiness, nor safety, 
nor to what might be suovervient to either. As the professed enemy to 
both, her banners are displayed—she tights against all safety and bids 
defiance unto happiness; her ends, her arts, are in contestation of them 
both. Reason has nothing to allege why sorrow should be used; it 
propounds no advantage in the end , no advantage in the act , but the 
mere satisfaction of itself, the sole expletion of that humour ; there¬ 
fore it is the most improper of all others, as incomparably the worst, and 
that likewise the effects and consequence on the body will show.” The 
conclusion of the subject is a subtle treatment of the selfishness of 
sorrow. “ It is not called forth,’’ he says, “ by the misfortunes of our 
friends , for that feeling is pity ; nor by the triumphs of our enemies, 
for that is envy. Sorrow; is selfishness.” For the privation of what¬ 
ever we hold dear, of whatever is in a lender estimation, Eliot suggests 
nobler and better remedies. 

It seems a startling thing to pronounce tl: at “ sorrow is selfishness,” 
since so many excellent people have been very unhappy; but on reflec¬ 
tion it will be seen that our enduring philosopher is right—that pnhap- 
piness and sorrow are very different things; and that the one still 
generously seeks happiness for its own sake and that of others, while 
sorrow betrays its selfishness by its temper and sullenness. An unhap- > 
piness of this kind, it may be added, is a mark of want of ideas and 
resources ^ and shows that we should have been ill q ualifi ed to please 
others, had we ourselves been pleased never so much. 
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Hampden makes a very amiable figure in tliis Life of Eliot, not by 
any elaborate attempt of the author to show" him in that light, but by 
the passages now first published from his own letters. They render 
it still more incumbent upon the ghost of Clarendon, or upon any 
body who chooses to speak for that ingenious and crafty personage, to 
shew cause why such amiableness must needs have a bad and mis¬ 
chievous construction put upon it. Clarendon often reminds one of the 
barrister in th'e jest-book, who after vainly attempting to browbeat a 
wituess and make him iujure his own character, tells him in a signifi¬ 
cant manner that “he may get down,” adding, with a nod to the 
audience, “a pretty fellow that!” Speaking of Hampden, Mr. Forster 
justly reckons it as “ one proof of the virtuous character of this great 
man having already dawned, that Eliot had intrusted to him the caie 
of his two sons.” Both Eliot and Hampden were beautiful letter-writers; 
and it is to he much TCgretted that we have not more of their corre¬ 
spondence. Hampden sent Eliot books for his treatise; and, as Mr. 
Forster, with delicate perception of his own, says, “ delicately vallies 
•him to his labours.” 

“ Make good use of the bookes you shall receive from mec, and of 
your time ; be sure you shdKl render a strict account of both to your 
ever assured friend.”—(p. 118). Hampden knew he could not do 
better than keep a prisoner’s thoughts occupied. 

“ As the work progressed’’ (continues Mr. Forster) “ it was sent in 
portions to Hampdeu, who criticised it, and, as I shall show', gave 
value to his praise by occasional objection. ‘And that to satisfy you, 
not myself, but that by obeying you in a command so contrary to my 
own disposition, you may be sure how large a power you have over 
John Hampden.’ ” 

This indeed is in the best style of that “ flowing courtesy” which 
Clarendon has contrived to turn into matter of reproach! Here is 
Hampden taking charge of the two sons of an anxious father (a very 
anxious charge, and one that turned out especially so in this instance), 
comforting the prisoner with small attentions as well as great, and mo¬ 
destly guarding against the least possible assumption of a right to take 
the measure of lus powers, though he will do so, lie - says, at bis own 
risk, in order to show bis love. Such a man is more like one of “ all con¬ 
science and tender heart,” than of heart and hand for any mischief. 
Conscience indeed might carry him into the field of battle; but so it did 
his truly noble opponent, Lord Falkland; and when he was mortally 
wounded, Charles himself, be it remembered, sent his own surgeon to 
attend him; which a prince who thought himself so much in the right 
would certainly have done to no rebellious subject, whom he did not 
respect as one thinking himself in the right also. At least, if it might 
be construed into a bit of his “king-craft,” I, for one, have enough belief 
the existence of good among all parties most unaffectedly not to be of 
that opinion? Charles was a gentleman; and there are moments when 
the flowdr of that character rises^ in triumphant beauty over every other 
consideration, and rejoices to become visible in the eyes of those that 
resemble it. The worjt action cf Charles’s life was the forfeiture of his 
’word with Strafford; for as to all his other word-breakings, fatal to 
him and to so many others as they were, and unbefitting t$l more 
advanced ideas of what is right and becoming, unquestionably he was 

+ 
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educated to tliink them a part of his trade-royal; and fancied they 
no more committed his abstract character for truth, than a dealer’s 
excuses to his customers. But if Strafford had been as amiable and 
conscientious a man as Hampden, and by that means bad got more 
truly into the heart of his master (which l doubt if-he ever entered at 
all)) I verily believe Charles would never have had occasion to blush 
for having given him up. Strafford, after all, was but a kind of hard 
and unpopular servant,—unpopular, I mean, at court as well as with 
the people; and in spite of his flatteries, the airs he gave himself must 
often have annoyed his master, and startled his self-love. Hampden 
would have been a friend, acceptable with everybody he had come in 
contact with, and not to be sacrificed but by the abandonment of the 
same feelings with which Charles loved his family, and respected the 
daily grounds of his most familiar consolations. 

It appears to me, I confess (if l ought to run into these individual 
criticisms, thus speaking in my own name), that our eloquent, and per¬ 
haps I may add, vehement biographer,—who nevertheless has contrived 
to deal out a singular measure of impartiality, considering he is the re-* 
corder of such a period, and writes with so much warmth,—has over¬ 
estimated the character of Wentworth Earl of Strafford, both for dignity 
and abilities. He is aware of his faults, and denounces them; but is 
nevertheless so warmed, as he proceeds, into an admiration of^iis 
energy, and a sympathy with his elevation and power, that admiting, 
as all readers must, a large measure of brain in Wentworth, and a super¬ 
abundance of energy, I cannot but think that the admiration takes too 
much the place of objection, and that the despot by nature, as well as by 
office, is held out to us too instinctively as a man fitter for otir regard 
than dissatisfaction. The readers, wc think, will be inclined to pro¬ 
nounce that the author’s heart is with Eliot, but that he has something 
in his temperament which is with Strafford. Should reflection finally 
aid the two in seeing fair play to the great suffering men of those 
times (for almost all the great ones suffered mure or less, of whatever 
party) lie will turn out to be just such a biographer as they wanted; 
for both on the side of his strength and his weakness, he will have 
known what it is to “ relish all sharply, passion’d as they.” * 

* As a specimen of the occasional eloquence to be found in this first published 
volume of a writer, who exhibits many proofs of advanced discrimination, and 
other valuable powers of authorship, the following deeply-felt passage may he 
given respecting the (lay when ('harlcs sent down a message to the House, desiring 
it to enter upon “ no new business," and the Speaker was ordered by him to inter¬ 
rupt “ aspersions on Ministers of State —. 

“ Events, for passions include events , now crowded together to work their own 
good work ; and the great statesman (Sir John EJiot), the author, as it were, of 
that awful event, may be conceived to have been the only one who beheld it from 
the vantage ground of a sober, consciousness and {con’ral. Into that message his 
genius had thrown a forecast of the future. The after-terrors he did uot live^to 
see, but now concentrated in the presetit spot were off their intense and fervid elements. 
They stuuom.kd in mis niura with tkaks. 1 do not know Whether it may 
not be thought indecorous and unseemly now for statesmen to shed tears, but 1 
consider the weeping of that memorable day, that ‘ black and doleful Thursday, 
to have been the precursor of an awful resolve. Had these great men entertained 
a less severe 1 sense of their coming duty, no such present? weakness had iiceu shown. 
The monarchy, and its cherished associations of centuries, now trembled in the 
balance* ‘ Sir Robert Philips spoke,’ says a member of the House, writing to his 
friend the day after,* and ntfngtal hi# word* with weepipg k Sir Edward Coke, over- 
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Lucky would it have been for Strafford had he had as much heart 
as our author to perplex, and ultimately enlighten his temperament. 
Nay, a little sheer occasional weakness (different from that extreme 
of will which in its con.sequences amounted to it) would have done him 
good. Had he been dilatory now and then, or omitted doing something 
that he had promised, or otherwise rendered it necessary to subject him¬ 
self to his equals or inferiors, and conciliate their good will, it might 
have been his. salvation. But he went on, making enemies of all the 
world, even of his own party, except where his notions of what was due 
to himself influenced him to stand by them ; and the consequence was, 
he walked, like an arrogant, eye-lifting giant, into a pit, and perished 
miserably. 

Let the reader be kind enough to understand me. I am not for 
taking want of success, in its every-day seu6e, as the criterion of what is 
good in a man ; no, nor of what deserves to be called even successful. 
To do so were to blaspheme some of the most sacred names registered 
in the heart of man. By success, I mean either the success of a cause, 
for which a man has conscientiously exerted himself; or such jew r els of 
consolation as arc left in his possession by conscientious want of success ; 
or lastly, such success itself in the ordinary sense of the word, (the 
most desirable, God knows, of all!) which has not injured a man’s 
heart by the way, but conducts him by fortunate paths into a noble rest. 
On the other band, as to those who succeed in none of those ways, I do 
not wish to be understood as contumeliously judging them, or as consi¬ 
dering them apart from those excuses of circumstance and education, 
which every one needs more or less, and which, the more they are 
needed, show the fellow-creature in a light so much the more to be 
pitied and excused, as long ns he does not throw away pity and excuse 
l>y a hardness of heart w hich prongs them to be wasted upon him. But 
it is perilous to admit into the mind, as objects of its admiration, images 
of mere energy and will, which represent the brute force of things, or at 
all events, which set it up as the chief w'orker, to the displacing of the calm 
firmness of a Jove, in favour of the loud violence of Mars. Strafford 
proclaimed the ascendancy of sheer force and violence—he gloried in it— 
hung his faith round its neck—was himself loud-voiced (literally so), 
bearing down argument by physical violence in his very talk—brow¬ 
beating his own council-table, pud declining (or not knowing how f ) to 
conciliate a powerful queen and her favourites. It is true, this was his 
system; he thought it the only good one for reinstating the king in his 
authority, or rather for making it purely despotic; and it is claimed for 
him that he should be judged accordingly. Wc are desired to consider, 
not whether his system was to he wished for in the abstract, but whether 
it was the fit one for hia purpose, supposing (as iu charity it may be 
supposed) that his ultimate purpose was good, and that he thought a 
despotic government the best for the inanv, as well as for the few. Well 
then, judging; him accordingly, it appears to me that his system was a 
very shallow one ; for in such a country as ours it peitlier did, nor could 

come with passion, seeing the desolation that was like to ensue, was fwced to sit 
down when he began to speak, through the abundance of tears; yea, the Speaker 
ift his speech could not refrafh from weeping and shedding of tears ; besides a great 
many, whose great griefs made them dumb and silent.’ 

v A deep silence (continues Mr. Forster) concluded this storm, and the few word* 
that broke the silence, startled the House into its accustomed attitude of resolution and 
composure”- —p. 80. 
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succeed. Strafford split upon the common rock of all inordinate 
self-lovers : he took himself, or a few like him, for the only understand¬ 
ings extant, and did not see that where any decent measure of education 
exists, there must be millions of understandings formidably prepared to 
resist him, and millions more of wills, as strong as*his own, all prepared 
to seize the first opportunity for his destruction. Great Britain, in the 
time of Charles the First and Milton and Eliot, was not Persia, or 
Barbary, or Hindustan. It is possible that a man miglit have won his 
way into despotism by artful shows Of kindness, and a cultivation ot the 
humours of others (such as Ilyde attributed to Hampden); or he might 
have gained it for a time by military prowess and services, as Cromwell 
did aftcrw'ards; but to force it upon a nation full of stout, energetic, 
reflecting men, who had already begun to look sternly into the weak¬ 
nesses of government, and had grown up in the manly schools of Luther 
and Raleigh,—the thing was utterly senseless and impracticable, and 
only showed the inordinate vanity of the speculator. Strafford wanted 
imagination and heart; and iu wanting these, he wanted the first 
elements of wisdom for others, and for himself. lie had no sympathies 
beyond what touched his egotism, and no resources out of the pale of 
action and ascendancy. He was a very vam man ; for pride (contrary 
to what the popular fallacy says of the distinction between it and vanity) 
includes vanity. Pride is so vain a thing, that it dispenses with the 
ordinary shows of vanity, only out of a more immeasurable self-suffi¬ 
ciency and conceit; and this is the reason why pride is often so mean. 
You can offend it with your pretensions, by daring to remind it that 
there is any measure for its own, apart from the standard it has 
set up; but by no voluntary exercise of its will can it offend itself; 
because itself is all-sufficient to itself, and reconciles whatsoever of 
dirty or degrading it admits into thi^purifying tabernacle of its own 
glorification. 

But Wentworth had his excises. He was evidently the son of cither 
a very foolish father or foolish mother, perhaps both ; and he was brought 
up in unmeasured notions of the importance of himself and his family. 
Hence he lorded it over his father, and his brothers aud sisters; was at 
variance with such of theyi as did not minister to his vanity by obsequi¬ 
ousness ; intrigued for ascendancy and obtained it in a county where 
the local government was singularly corrupt and arbitrary; opposed the 
court, only to make a better bargain with it; was as mean, and full of 
thanks almost lachrymose, for the least attentions from the King, as he 
was insolent to the rest of the world; became a lord, a lord-lieutenant, 
and a despot; was an upholder of Church and State, and a man of in¬ 
discriminate gallantry; an eloquent speaker, yet not content, without 
spoiling his eloquence by arrogance; did goo» to Ireland in giving it 
the linen-trade (for he was an excellent financier, and would have made 
a capital man of business under a better system); did it infinite harm 
otherwise, in maintaining the pernicious notion that it was to be everlast¬ 
ingly treated as a conquered country j showed an invincible energy in 
this midst of the most painful illnesses and infirmities; and, finally, 
by his senseless pride, and a heaping-up of t)ve secret resentments of 
almost all men, “ friends ” as well as enemies, brought himself to the 
block, jand has become a lesson to the world of the nonentity of the 
greatest abilities unaccompanied with a (hie sense of the importance of 
one’s fellow-creatures. 
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As to his “ apostacy,” our author has finally delivered him from the 
spirit qf the charge, but only on the strength of another baseness, and 
at the expense of the letter of it. He has shown that Wentworth never 
was with the Parliament at heart; and that he protested, with vehement 
eloquence, against the arbitrary measures of the court, only to enable 
himself the better to take his stand for carrying every one of them into 
effect! 

But Mr. Forster has shown him also writing letters from the country 
about the tranquil enjoyments of a garden, and others to those who had 
the care of his children, evincing a playful and fatherly tenderness. For 
these, and for all the other fetchings-out of the human being, both in 
Strafford’s and Eliot’s life, thanks and praise be to his biographer. Oh, 
every man, the most arbitrary as well as the most just, has a human 
corner in his heart, which circumstances, best for ail, and those only, 
will soften, and increase, and help to colour and ennoble all the rest of 
it, if not thwarted by such as make him think of himself alone ! It is 
true, Ihc first thing which a selfish man will love, if he love anything 
besides himself, will be his children, because they are self-reflexions of 
him, and a sort of continuation of his personal identity. Still, they are 
not quite himself; they areti step out of the mere personal and identical 
creature; and by learning an interest in them as human beings, he may 
learn to sympathize with the 'rest of his fellow-creatures. But it is 
curious to see, in those fatherly letters of the two men, the different views 
.of good which Strafford and Eliot entertained for their children. Eliot 
consigns his to the care of Hampden, and talks of nothing but their 
learning and morals. Strafford commits his to Mattering dependents and 
to great ladies, and confines himself to their clothes, their dancing, their 
French, and the fine houses and estates he has secured for them. 

In what ended all this violence and worldly solicitude ? The earldom 
of Strafford became extinct in the next generation; the estates were car¬ 
ried by females into other families ; and Wentworth House, Yorkshire, 
is now in possession of a popular Whig lord (Fitzwilliam) whose grand¬ 
father married a descendant of one of his daughters. The family of the 
Eliots is still flourishing in the person of the Earl of St. Germains, though, 
curiously enough, in the Tory interest. But a Tory of these days is not, of 
necessity, one that would terrify the stetely patriotism of Sir John Eliot at 
having him for a representative; neither, indeed, could the family pride 
even of Strafford be hurt by seeing himself represented by a Fitzwilliam. 
But think of what all his most darling projects have come to,—his des¬ 
potic government, his ruling “•without Parliament,” bis male represent¬ 
ation, himself! In nothing did he succeed except in the least selfish 
pari of his affections, his daughters; and in the speculation which was 
most for the benefit of hit fellow-creatures, the Irish linen-trade. All the 
proud, selfish, violent remainder went into the dust. He had not the 
comfort of a handsome retrospect, nor a sense of the adherence even of 
those he had most served. The courtiers, whose pockets he had filled, 
forsook hfiu; his very master forsook him; no consolation remained for 
him but the fellow-wretchedness of poor, doating Laud, the pity of pri¬ 
vate friends, and his lovg for his children—which last was, as it deserved 
to be, his best, and latest, and only real stay. On the other hand, Eliot 
had all the resources of a more tranquil lover of books, of principles to 
look back upon which he had never gainsaid, of the respect of the most 
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respected men of his time, and of a cheerful and pious philosophy. In¬ 
stead of having to complain of being forsaken by a king, he felt*himself 
to be a match for a king by his endurance; and he asserted the “ mo¬ 
narchy of man.” But, above all, he succeeded in his cause. His spirit 
may have indeed beheld it flourishing even in a royal shape, accompanied 
at'the same time by the universal desecration of “ the enormous faith of 
many made for one.” Strafford, Cromwell, and Charles’s sons, impeded 
this cause for a time; but a new Revolution proclaimed it—it set the 
House of Brunswick on the throne; has commenced a career of justice, 
even to Ireland; and though perplexed at this instant in its look towards 
that quarter, will yet, it is to be hoped, find as quiet a means of uniting 
all “ orders ” for its completion, as it will assuredly find some means or 
other; for the history of the civilized world, since the greater diffusion 
of knowledge, has rendered this maxim incontrovertible,--that power is 
strong and ultimately successful, in proportion to its sympathy with the 
opinion of the majority ; and since all decently-educated persons have in 
some measure become sovereigns, the grand point is how to make the 
sovereign of them all a true king of kings; which is to he done, not by 
denying them, as if they were children, anything which they have really 
set their hearts on, hut by treating them ke men that have both sense 
and power, and thus encouraging them to retain the willing childhood 
of gratified and wise hearts —that noble childhood and sincercst manhood, 
which will continue to respect a king and his ornaments too, as surely as 
it does thobluc in the sky or the golden processions of the stars, if more 
officious worshippers will but let it. 


DEVEREUX, BY THE AUTHOR OF “PELHAM.” 

Mr. Bui.wer’s mind is—like all great minds—a progressive one. 
Every one of his works represents a mental epoch. In “ Pelham” we haw 
his impressions; in the “Disowned’’ his feelings; and in “Devcreux” 
his thoughts. “ Pelham” was the satire of a young and clever man 
thrown early into society, feeling its hollowness with the intuition of 
talent, and taking refuge in sarcasm, to whose keenness truth gave depth. 
It was written with that gaiety—the first of all our emotions to aban¬ 
don us—whose light vanishes from youth even before its bloom. Prom 
the first it was singularly misunderstood ; for irony, like the language 
of the ancient oracles, needs to he explained to the many. But “Pcl- 
hftm” has long since taken its place at the head of modern satires on 
modern life, and the earlier judgments passed on its merits have merged 
in general admiration. “ To use,” as Canning says, “ a simile of dis¬ 
similitude,”—“ the cradle of genius is unrounded, iike that of Sophocles, 
by a swarm—not of bees, but of wasps.” 

“Devereux” united the wit of “Pelham” with the poetry of the 
“Disowned,” but with more of mcnjal analysis than either.' The cha¬ 
racter of the hero is a masterpiece of moral investigation; and herein 
consist one of the greatest charms of Mr. Rulwcr’s writings. There 
are a thousand subtle and shrinking emotions, which 

“ Men name not to themselves. 

And trust not to eaeh other 
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over these he has the mastery of perfect knowledge. We recognize feel¬ 
ings that we had deemed known but to ourselves, and the charm of dis¬ 
covery is blended with that of sympathy. The language that expresses 
what we had before fell is so familiar, that we only wonder why we had 
never used it. There is an intense consciousness of self in genius:— 
Why does Mr. Bulwer give the quick sensation und the passionate emo¬ 
tion with such home truth ? Because he has first felt them himself, and 
keenly felt, ft is a most extraordinary fallacy to say that the writer 
who makes others feel does not feel himself. How then has he obtained 
his knowledge ? It is a strange thing to speak a language understood 
by all hut the speaker. Out of his own heart the poet translates the 
sensations of others. We may sav of genius, what some French writer 
says of love, “ Un egoism* en deux personnel / **—it is an egotism 
between the writer and the reader. 

We do not mean to say that in all imaginative works the author is 
his own creation, and “I the hero of each little tale;” but though the 
action he not, the sentiment must be all his own. A sufficient distinc¬ 
tion is not made between the narrative and the sensitive portion of a 
work: the narrative belongs to the external world; it combines the 
given materials of observation ; it forms the clay model into which the 
soul must enter. Now that kindling spirit must lie communicated 
from the ctherial world within—the writer must animate with his own 
sensations. He may combine circumstances different from those which 
»excited his own emotions, but those emotions must have been first ex¬ 
perience!. Mr. Bulwer never could have drawn the shy, the suscep¬ 
tible, vet proud and reserved Devereux, unless his own feeling had given 
the key to such a character. 

The introduction of Lord Bolinghrokc is a leading feature in “ Deve¬ 
reux.” The analj T sis of this character is pursued in the noblest spirit; 
it is history based on the actual and the generous, and in the majority 
of judgments, admiration is the portal of truth : common-minded people 
always depreciate. They forget that it is only by looking up that we 
sec heaven. Where our own motives are low, we always suppose the 
motives of others to he low also. Such are the real levellers—they 
refer all tilings 

“ To the small circle of their mean desires.” 

But an Arabian tradition occurs to us just in point. The Mahomme- 
dans hold that, on the night Leiteth-ul-eadr, the firmament opens for 
a minute, und the glory of God appears visible to the eyes of those 
who are so happy as to behold it; at which juncture whatever is asked 
of God by the fortunate beholder of the mysteries of that critical mo¬ 
ment is instantly granted. A Mulatto girl having heard of this super¬ 
stition resolved to try its efficacy. She was quite out of love with her 
own woolly lockB, and imagining that she wanted nothing to make her 
thought pretty hut a good head of hair, took her supper in her hand 
presently after sunset, and without letting any body into her secret, 
stoic away and shut herself up iv the uppermost apartment of the house 
and went upon the watch. She had the good fortune to direct her 
.optics to the right quarter, and the patience to look long and steadily, till 
she plainly beheld the beams of celestial glory darting through the fir¬ 
mament, and the resolution to cry out with all her might, M Oh Lord! 

<1 2 
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make my head big ”—a figurative expression for a good head of hair*. 
Now we are too much given to form our judgments as the Mulatto girl 
did her wishes—small, selfish and mean; aud quite insensible to the 
beauty and glory which lie beyond us. 

Mr. Bulwcr’s estimate of Bolingbroke is of a higher order. He does 
justice to those splendid abilities which wanted only a fitting sphere, 
and to which we firmly believe success would have been like sunshine, 
ripening and perfecting. The great mistake of his life was his adher¬ 
ence to the Stuart cause. Voltaire says, “It is well to be born clever, 
better to be born rich, but best to be born fortunate.” A more ill-fated 
race than the House of Stuart never existed—and that ill-fortune they 
communicated to their adherents. It show's to an extraordinary degree 
the hold that feudal prejudices had taken, when fidelity to the Stuarts 
was for so many years a religion of honour. The principles of govern¬ 
ment were strangely mistaken, when personal allegiance was considered 
the foundation of the social contract. The duty of the subject to the 
monarch is very different from that of the soldier to his general. Obe¬ 
dience, being honour, was the basis of the feudal system; such a prin¬ 
ciple was no foundation of freedom. 

“ What is grey with time becomes religion.” 

To this picturesque creed we must ascribe the devotion shown to the 
Stuart cause; there was nothing to warrant it in the personal character 
of the four English monarch*. The first James was an imbecile pedant, 
cruel, as the weak are, from fear. The first Charles was obstinate, hypo¬ 
critical, aud cruel also : the second Charles was indolent, profligate, and 
cruel again; while the second James, to all the bad qualities inherent 
in bis race, added a blindness and bigotry peculiarly bis own. The 
principal events of each reign were connected with the scaffold ; the 
noble head of Raleigh fell first; then, in Strafford, Charles gave up his 
true and trusted friend. Russell and Sidney were sacrifices to Charles 
the Second’s hoarded vengeance; and our English annals have scarcely 
a more sanguinary period than James the Second’s brief reign. The 
future is like an obstinate child, the past teaches, hut it will not learn: 
the ingratitude which Bolingbroke experienced from the court of St. Ger¬ 
mains was only a “ thrice-told tale.” It must, how ever, he confessed 
that, when Bolingbroke found his return to his own country only to he 
obtained by bribing the low avarice of the new monarch’s German mis¬ 
tress, he might he pardoned for doubting whether the change of dynasty 
was a change for the best. Posterity has, however, been the gainer, by 
his later years having been given to the study rather than the office; an 
intellect like his belongs rather to the future than the present. Wc all 
remember Swift’s admirable illustration of why the coarser order of 
mind is better suited than one of finer calibre to ordinary use. ** Take,” 
said he, “ this paper-knife: it is blunt and common-looking; hut it gets 

through those thick quires of paper with all dispatch. But take you a 
----------— 

* must give the conclusion of the story. Unfortunately for the Mulatto, 
her prayer “Make ray head big,” was takenliterally, for early in the morning the 
xuAghhours were disturbed by the teriible noise she made, and they were forced to 
hasten to her assistance with tools proper to break dtfftrn the walls about her ear:, 
fh order to get her head in at the window, it being grown to a monstrous magni¬ 
tude—I forget how many bushels iu circumference 1 
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razor, and its fine edge will scarce serve the purpose, and very probably 
cut yonr fingers into the bargain.” 

Sir Robert Walpole was the very antipodes of Bolingbrokc—the one 
was the shrewd, sensible man of the world; the other the man of genius. 
Walpole inspires no enthusiasm, because he never felt it; whereas our 
interest in Bolingbrokc takes a tone of poetrj : still we lean to the 
belief that Walpole was the minister best fitted to his time. He pre¬ 
served peace, fie encouraged trade, and we best feel his worth by a com¬ 
parison with his immediate successors: his worst fault was contempt of 
his kind; though “ every man has his price” was too much justified by 
the political profligacy of the day. It is difficult for the keen-sighted 
minister, surrounded by small deceits and selfish motives, to think well 
of “ the venal tribe ” whom he has to hurry through. He has no time 
to make allowances,—ns Mr. Bulwer himself says, “ It is in solitude that 
we learn benevolence! ” 

One of the most exquisite portions cf “ iJevcreux ” is that given to 
the history of Tsaura. Mo writer enters into the poetry of woman’s nature 
like Mr. Bulwer; she is with him— 

“ A beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth.*' 

It is one of the social errors of to-day—and error is the mother of misery 
—its feminine position. Women arc the poetry of life, and as such 
should be kept apart from the coarse and commonplace. The natural 
.and the actual are now at variance; and herein is shown the tender¬ 
ness and delicate perception of our author; he always places his heroine 
in circumstances that call forth the true and the beautiful. We see 
Isauru, first,, tlic sole happiness of a widowed father—a loving, patient, 
gentle child. Next as the bride, all the energies of her nature devoted 
to one object—affectionate, enthusiastic, feeling the whole current of 
her being wrapped up in another. He is perfectly aware that affection 
alone shows “ how divine a thing a woman may be made; ” and it is in 
that faith he works out his loveliest creations. Though all treat of it, 
not one writer knows how to write about love ; they lower into common¬ 
place, or run into exaggeration. Mr. Bulwer writes with a deep and 
true sympathy, because he has a keen sensibility to the exalted and re¬ 
fined. Religion is only another word for belief; and, above all things, 
the heart has its religion. 

We have left ourselves but little space for the other characters. We can 
do no more than allude to Montrieul, the most vivid personification ever 
drawn of the individual merged in a system. We can only point atten¬ 
tion to the poetry of pain, as embodied in Aubrey, who is a poem in 
himself. But we must remark the utterly different species of talent 
shown in drawing a character like Sir William Devereux,—so simple, so 
kindly, whose very weaknesses are matters of affectionate iuterest. The 
death-bed of that benevolent old man is one of the most touching scenes 
that we know* But Devereux is a book to be read and re-read;—we 
lay it down, as we do all Mr. Bulwer’s writings, with a more enlarged 
and exalted idea of human naturf;—we are the better for having dwelt 
among his creations. Mr. Bidder’s great merit and his great charm is, 
that he appeals to our highest and noblest class of emotions. He redeems, 
with the spiritual and the beautiful, our selfish and ordinary wqjrld: he 
writes in the light and the warmth of the heart. 


L. 
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PORTRAITS OF NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS.—NO. I. 

The Theatrical Lessee. 

The theatrical lessee is a practical logician. Being destitute of money, 
he enters into contracts, binding himself to pay some fifty thousand pounds 
per annum : being equally destitute of morals, he undertakes to provide 
rational entertainment for a “ discerning public.” Peculiarly innocent 
of all idea of the uses and objects of the stage, he resolves upon taking 
the drama under his special protection. In short, having nothing to lose, 
he determines to risk all he is worth; being Dogberry , lie becomes con¬ 
stable of the watch, as the “most desartless man.” He regards Sliak- 
speare as an author properly honoured in having his statue erected 
outsule the theatre: he confesses that if “ Hamlet” Avert now to be 
offered him, an entirely new play, he would not produce it—unless, per¬ 
haps, the author undertook to appear as the Ghost. As an indifferently 
bad actor, even Shakspeare would have a claim upon him. He evinces 
his understanding of the scope and principle of the drama, when he 
observes, “ We don’t want literature, wc wan tpicies” —He objects to all 
productions that have much “ talk ” in them; they only tend to encou¬ 
rage the high-priced actors. First-rate performers he looks upon as 
necessary evils, and he engages them—one at a time, at short intervals : 
third-rates are his favourites, because they show by their acting that the 
“ regular drama ” sends people to sleep,—they prove that Shakspeare 
“ don’t draw !” That is the only point which he conscientiously struggles 
to establish—that the public despises excellence; and upon the truth 
of his proposition his chance of being tolerated depends. lie may, how¬ 
ever, be brought to forgive an actor for being a genius, always providing 
that he is not likewise a gentleman: the actor who introduces gentle¬ 
manly habits into the theatre is supposed to offer a personal insult to the 
lessee. In like manner he resents, as becomingly as he can, the iinpei- 
tinent superiority of the few ladies of his company who obstinately 
maintain the singularity of unsullied virtue; purity of character he 
considers to be a disgrace to his establishment, ilis remonstrance is,— 
“ I may as w ell shut up my theatre at once, if common decency is to be 
observed.” The interests of the stage require that every pretty actress 
should listen to honourable green-room proposals, and submit to a 
change of viscounts occasionally, at the suggestion, and for the accommo¬ 
dation, of the lessee. The qualifications of an actress are thought to 
depend upon the question—not “ what she can do V” but—“ whose cab 
brought her to the theatre ?” The actor he engages on the strength of 
his lungs, the actress on the strength of her legs. If compelled, by 
perverse fortune, to come to terms with ‘he first tragedian of the day, and 
to engage him for the entire season, the lessee resorts to every imagin¬ 
able expedient of personal and professional annoyance, of low msult and 
irritation,^ drive him from the theatre in disgust, just at the moment 
when thh Example of his high name and the exercise of his fine genius 
are supposed to be no longer essentially requisite. He begins by “ biting 
his thumb ” to provoke, and ends by biting the finger of the irritated. 
If we take the portrait of the Lessee in another attitude, we find him 
instructing counsel to prove hint “ a rogue and a vagabond according to 
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Act of Parliament,’'—proclaiming himself a violator of the law, in 
having acted forbidden tragedies aud comedies, and showing that the 
man who had lent him the purchase-money can have no partnership in 
the profits of illegality. The lessee closes the house for his own advan¬ 
tage and accommodation, and stops one-third of the company’s salury; he 
replies to the general remonstrance, however, with the assurance that 
all who demand it shall be paid—and those who ask find him better than 
his word, for he not only discharges their claims, but them also. The 
lessee has one favourite plan—to reduce salaries when business falls off; 
he has another favourite plan—to forget to raise them again.wlien busi¬ 
ness revives. His statesmanship consists in making his actors take 
share in his losses, and not in his gains. Ilis idea of attraction is opposed 
to every law of physics ; for, when his audiences are scanty, he thinks 
his company too numerous: the public will not come, and he proceeds 
to discharge some of his actors: his treasury is low, and he takes deri¬ 
sive steps to diminish the receipts. A blank box-book suggests to him 
the propriety, not of adding to, but of lessening the attraction ; when a 
forty-horse power is not enough, says the lessee, a thirty must be tried. 
The lessee’s sayings and doings ail tend consistently to one point—all 
tend to lower public taste, to taint public morals, to lessen public amuse¬ 
ment; to subvert the stage,T,odegrade the actor, to destroy the very pro¬ 
fession ; to dishonour the drama, to repress imagination, and dry up the 
spiings of human sympathy; to make the existing generation scoff 
where their fathers admired and reverenced, and to render u noble and 
'humanizing art a mere convenience for ignorant pretension, licentious 
intrigue, and sordid speculation. 


The “Oldest Inhabitant.” 

The Oldest Inhabitant’s mind is a blank memorandum-book—his 
head is a wallet “ wherein he puts alms for oblivion.” Ilis experience 
convinces him, more and more every day, that London is situate on the 
banks of Lethe. Ask him for the date of an event, and, if of modern 
occurrence, he has a distinct recollection of having forgotten it; if refer¬ 
able, to a remoter period, lie forgets whether he remembers it or not. He 
knows that he is of an ancient family, but cannot, for his life, tell what 
has become of his ancestors: he conjectures with much shrewdness that 
his forefathers must be dead. His father, who was a soldier, had been, 
he thinks, in the same regiment with the celebrated Captam Shandy, 
and knew him well. His crest is a fore-finger with a piece of thread 
fastened round it,—his motto, “Non mi ricoido.” He thinks he can re¬ 
collect having seen his grandmother when she was a little girl, and is 
quite positive that his parents died without issue. He is puzzled to know 
when, where, and how he acquired possession of a daughter; and con¬ 
ceives that liis son must now he quite old enough to be his own father. 
He, however, distinctly remembers the events of his boyhood; the name 
of the haad master of Christ’s hospital in those days was the Rcy. Cor¬ 
nelius Nepos ; one of his schoolfellows was called Alcibiades: he is not 
certain that Julius Caesar was in the same class with himself, but he hag 
•a vague notion that they were a good deal in each other's company. He 
is confident that he passed a considerable portion of his time, when a 
lad, at a place called Troy—though lie cannot now call to mind the 
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county in which it is situate. Among the minor matters that 'perplex 
him is the circumstance, that one corner of his pocket-handkerchief is 
always tied in a knot , and he never can tell why. His memory belongs 
rather to the past century than to the present. Of all the days in the 
year yesterday perplexes him most; old events are newest in his mind, 
the past brightens us it grows remote, and, as lie facetiously remarks, 
he can hardly get a glimpse of Time till he is out of sight. Thus—he 
cherishes a settled conviction that her Majesty Queen Anne has 
actually departed this life; although on the tenth of last November 
lie was wholly at a loss to guess why the Lord Mayor’s show (at 
which he was present) was put off* the day before. Of all public 
characters of to the past generation, he ..best remembers the per¬ 
son of Junius. Robinson Crusoe he never saw but once, and can¬ 
not speak as to the accuracy of his portraits. He has a lively sense 
of the excitement created by the shocking murder of Mrs. Brown- 
rigg, who was hanged in a coalhole by her two infamous appren¬ 
tices; and tells you of the public sympathy which formerly existed in 
favour of a young man named Gregory Barnwell, who was inhumanly 
stabbed by his own uncleat l’eckham. He is also quite clear in the 
matter of Warren Hastings, only he is not positive whether that gentle¬ 
man was tried, or transported, for seven years. The latest London 
event of any note which he unhesitatingly remembers, is the grand 
gathering in the City, when the Allied Sovereigns, with the veteran 
Blucher and the Duke of Marlborough, dined with Sir Richard Whit¬ 
tington in Guildhall. Indeed, there arc few events that he would not 
be able to recollect, if he could but call them to mind. His memory 
has but one defect, a want of retentiveness. Yet, after all, he remem¬ 
bers Garrick’s maiden speech in Parliament, and retains his first 
impression of the inimitable beauty of Munden’s Macbeth. His health 
is often drunk in the City; this is spoiling a fine compliment; they 
should diink—his memory ! 

The Editor. (By One). 

The Editor is the dupe of Destiny. His lot was knocked down to 
him a bargain, and it turns out to be a take-in. His land of promise 
is a moving hog. His bed of roses is a high-backed chair stuffed with 
thorns. His laurel wreath is a garland of nettles. His honours resolve 
themselves into a capital hoax ; his pleasures are heavy penalties; his 
pride is the snuff* of ii candle; his power, but volumes of smoke. The 
Editor is the most ill-sturred man alive. He, and he alone—the ten 
thousand pretenders about town notwithstanding—is indeed the iden¬ 
tical martyr commonly talked of as the Most Ill-used Individual. He 
seems to jg$yern opinion, and is in i.ality a victim to the opinions of 
others. He incurs more than nine-tenths of the risk and responsibility, 
and reaps less than one-tenth of the reward and reputation. The 
defects of his work are libei ally assigned to him—the merits "of it are 
magnanimously imputed to his correspondents. If a bad article appear, 
the Editor is unsparingly condemned; if a brilliant one he inserted, 
Anonymous carries off the eulogium. The editorial function is supposed 
to consist “ in the substitution of if it be for if it is, and the insertion of 
the word henvever here and there, to impede-the march of a fine style.” 
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Commas and colons are the points he is reputed to make—his niche of 
fame iij merely a parenthesis—he is but a note of admiration to genius! 
His life is spent in ushering Clever People into deserved celebrity; he • 
sits, as charioteer, outside the vehicle, in which Prodigious Talents are 
driven to immortality. It is his fortune to insert all his Contributors in 
the temple of glory, and to exclude himself “ for want of space.” lie is 
always to “ go in,” but expires unpublished at last. He bestows present, 
popularity on thousands, without securing posthumous renown as his 
own share. His career is in this life a tale of mystery—“ to be con¬ 
tinued in the next.” He is only thought of when things go wrong in 
the journal. Curiosity then looks out at the corners of its eyes, and 
with brows and lips pursed-up, querulously ejaculates “Who is lie?” 
If, by any chance, praise instead of censure should be meditated, the 
wrong man is immediately mentioned. People are only certain of their 
editor when they design to horsewhip him. Is there a bright passage 
or two in an indifferent article, you may he sure they arc not indebted 
for their polish to the editorial pen. Is there a dull phrase or a harsh 
period in some favourite contribution ?—Oh ! the Kditor has altered it, 
or neglected to revise the press ! But if the Editor is abused for what 
he inserts, he is twice-abased for what he rejects. It is a curious 
feature of his destiny, that if he strikes out hut a single lifte of an 
article, whether in verse or prose, that very line is infallibly the crown¬ 
ing beauty of the production, it is not a little odd, that when he 
.declines a paper, that paper is sure to he by far the best thing its 
author ever wrote. Accepted articles may be bad; rejected ones are 
invariably good. It is admitted that judgment is the first essential for 
ay editorship, and it is at the same time insisted on, that judgment is 
exactly the quality which the Editor has not. An author is praised in 
a review—he is grateful to an individual writer, whose name he has 
industriously inquired for; an author is condemned in a review—he is 
unspeakably disgusted with the Editor. Week after week, month after 
month, the said Editor succours the oppressed, raises up the weak, 
applauds virtue, exalts talent—he pens or promulgates the praises of 
friends—of their books, pictures, acting, safety-lamps, and steam- 
paddles--but from the catalogue of golden names his own is an eternal 
absentee. Greater self-denial was net shown by the late Mr. Massing- 
1mm of Drury-lane, who held office in the theatre for nearly forty years 
without once witnessing play or farce! Being solely responsible, the 
Editor is compelled not only to review, but even to read, new volumes. 
There is another peculiarity in his condition. Of all the MSS. that 
come before him, it is his fate to peruse only those which will least repay 
the trouble. Observe; a contributor writes nonsense ten times over, 
the articles are returned—he sends one much better, it is inserted—a 
third exhibits a striking improvement—a fourth contains touches of 
genius—a few more papers are written and accepted, and their author 
has won a character for assured and established excellence, of composition. 

It is superfluous to read further. Of so masterly a style, not another 
specimen need be perused. The Editor can rely upon his Contributor, 
llis productions were r^ad while they were worthless or indifferent, but 
'they are now so admirable, so full of thoughts “ that give delight and 
hurt not,” that to inspect any more such MSS. would be clearly.a waste 
of time. May it be so with ours! t t 
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RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 

* 

Origin of Lenten Entertainments. — It has been the custom, for some 
years last past, on the nights in Lent when dramatic performances are pro¬ 
hibited, (that is, Wednesdays and Fridays, and the whole of Passion-week,) 
to get up a gaHimaafrical performance that is not deemed dramatic, because 
)t too often contains that which would disgrace any drama, however low. 
These entertainments are supposed to have originated at the Adclphi 
Theatre. This is an error: they were only revived there. The first attempt 
of the kind in question was made by the elder Column at the Hay market 
Theatre, in season 1779 or 1780, and produced in substitution of the enter¬ 
tainments ealled “ Foote's Tea V The performance in question was called 
“ Pasquin’s Budget.” It was “ written and invented 5 by Charles JDibdin, the 
lyrist, and consisted of mythological and pantomimic representations of the 
story of Pandora and Prometheus, and Calypso, Telemachus, and Ulysses; 
the characters being represented by puppets, and the dialogue and songs 
delivered and sung for them (from behind the scenes and the sides) by 
Charles Bannister, (who, in his falsetto, sang Pandora’s arias beautifully,) 
Charles Dihdin, Mrs. Dibdin, John Bannister, Tom Champneys, (a very fine 
bass,) &c. &e. 

There was also an exhibition, then new to iSiis country, entitled Ombres 
Chi noise', effected thus: -The stage was closed up, so ns to ibnn a large 
picture-frame, as used in our dramatic dioramas now. This frame was filled 
in l>y black gauze, behind which the performer, disguised either as a bird 
or beast, sang or said. C. Bannister sang a duet as “ a now specimen of 
the genus Homo',' —Hint is, half a huntsman, half a beau. John Bannister 
appeared as the “Hampshire llog,” in which he gave an imitation of the 
grunt and squeak of Quick. This performance, which was produced at con¬ 
siderable expense, failed entirely, from the exertions of the actors and 
singers being nullified by the deadening intervention of the gauze ; yet Mr. 
Arnold, who was a young man when Colman made this experiment, revived 
it, with slight alterations, about fifteen or sixteen years ago, at the English 
Opera House. The result, was the same: the audience were dissatisfied, 
and the speculation failed. 

A Character. —Frazer, the Scotch manager, understood better than any 
one I ever met, the art of sinking in colloquy. He seldom uttered any thing 
without involving an anti-climax. Speaking of a well-known public cha¬ 
racter, he said, “ I can just assure you. Sir, that lie’s a consummate rascal ; 
and, moreover, a mon of a varry indifferent character.” 

Hogg at the Opera.- "When Hogg visited London, a literary friend took 
him to the Opera, where the Shepherd soon gave unequivocal symptoms of 
drowsiness ; yet. to any inquiry implying a doubt of his feeling entertained, 
he replied, “ Eh! I like it gae well, Sir.'’ When he did gi\e his attention 
to any portion of the performance, his eyes were observed to be fixed on 
Mr. Costa, the conductor. At length he could restrain his curiosity no 
longer, but exclaimed, “ Wha, and what thedo'il s that fallow that keeps aye 
fugle-\ng yon?” 

Good Humour. —When Foote imitated Sir William Browne, President of 
the College of Physicians, that gentleman wrote the mimic a cbmplimentary 
note, saying that his representation was perievt, but that he had forgotten to 


* Foote, in 1777 or 1778, sold his share in the theatre, and retired from public 
life, suffering under the pangs occasioned by a malicious accusation, upon which he 
hsid been'tried, and honourably acquitted. 
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wear “ a muff',” and begging his .acceptance of one. When Mr. Tumour imi¬ 
tated Yates in a Covent Garden pantomime, some two years since, Mr. Yates, 
observing that the hat he (Tumour) wore was not characteristic, sent him 
his own. 

Uncertainty of Success.— The “Agreeable Surprise," which, in 1781, 
1782, and 1783, drew thousands to the Haymarket, had been damned in 
Dublin in 1776, under the title of the “ Secret Enlarged.” The “ Castle 
of Andalusia," by the same author, and for many years one of our most 
popular operas, shared a similar fate at Covent Garden on its first introduc¬ 
tion as “ The Banditti," in 1781. 

Napoleon and a Mimic {by tradition).— When R-, then in the pro¬ 

vinces, was about to personate Napoleon, in the piece called “ Waterloo," he 
very anxiously inquired of all Parisians, and among military men, as to any 
peculiarities of manner that might have been observable in the Emperor. 
Ho got very unsatisfactory information. At length ho was introduced to an 
officer in the 4th Dragoons, who had, during service, two particular opportu¬ 
nities of noticing the idol of Franco. The Irish captain, however, had little 
to tell; for he summed up all by saying, “ Faith, the prominent trait of his 

manner was his continually taking snuff/’ “ That/' replied R -, “ was 

a snuffer-tray, and won't answer my purpose." 

How to build a Theatre.— About sixty years since, the laws of me am 
and tuum were, during election time, openly infringed: the instant the poll¬ 
ing had concluded, the mob carried off the timber of the hustings vi et 
armis. This led to persons being paid to guard it, between whom and the 
multitude some dreadful lights frequently ensued. When Old Astley me¬ 
ditated building the Royal Grove (1783-4), he advertised that he would pur¬ 
chase, at a liberal price, the timber that was rescued from the mob. Of 
course the mob took the hint. When timber was brought, Astley was not 
pqfticulur in distinguishing between robber and rescuer; and in one week 
bo had timber enough, at cine-tenth its cost price, to erect the Royal Grove. 
Old Philip chuckled over this piece of chicanery with unabated glee for 
thirty years afterwards. 

O'Neil, Father of Miss O'Neil —Was the tnanugcr of a small strolling 
company in Ireland: he was an eccentric of the first water. If any member 
of his company disappointed him, (a common occurrence,) O'Neil had one 
speech—“ Confusion burst his skull, a blackguard !—what will I do ? Here, 
give me a groat coat, and I’ll double his part with iny own.” The greatcoat 
was the universal panacea, whatever the general costume of the play might 
he. If the buried Majesty of Denmark complained to Mr. O’Neil of the 
lack of armour in the wardrobe, the manager would shrug up his shoulders, 
and, after a pause, exclaim, “ Oh, bother ! Sure, if you put on a great coat, 
ye'll do very well." Matters of much greater moment he met with the same 
coolness. Once proceeding by a barge along a small river, the captain and 
O'Neil quarrelled, and, in a scuffle, the former knocked the manager over¬ 
board. lie swam to shore, and called out—“ Confusion burst your skull! 

I suppose you thought I cou'dn't swim.” A knot of novices once joined 
Mr. O’Neil, and having played some three weeks without receiving any 
salary, they determined to proceed against him at law. The manager met 
their demand by a set-off for a considerable sum due by them to him, for 
spoiling all the plays and farces they appeared in. To avoid this exposes, 
their claim was abandoned.-—O’Neil’s company seldom exceeded eight or 
nine in number, acting in barns, Ike. In this school -if school it can be 
called—Miss O'Neil learned the rudiments of her profession. Mrs. Siddons 
•had a similar training. Joan’s school was, in his early years, even in a less 
promising arena. 

A Concise Description.—Utile M-brought out a play at the Hay- 
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market; but the Fates were against him, and the unfortunate comedy went 
to “ that place from whence no comedies return.” Liston, who had. been in 

Paris, asked, on his return, what had been doing in his absence. “ M - 

has bad something out," said he. “ What was it ?" “ A failure, in five 
acts,’’ was the reply. 

Origin and Rise of the Minor Theatres. —Now that the claims of the 
minor theatres to enact the regular drama are so ably advocated by E. L. 
liulwer. Esq., and other M.P.s, and that the subject has received so much 
parliamentary and legislatorial attention, it is pleasant to recur to the infant 
incursions of the minors into the paths of the patentees. In 1784, old 
A'tley took legal opinions as to presenting ** Billy Button; or, the Tailor 
riding to Brentford,” in which there is usually introduced some vulgar banter 
between Snip and the Ostler*. A well-known puppet piece, called “ The 
Broken Bridge; or, the Insolent Carpenter,” was, though done, thought 
beyond the latitude of their license ■(•. In this last production, a traveller 
stands on one side of a river, a carpenter on the other: the half-arch of a 
broken bridge is between them. The dialogue, which was musical, com¬ 
menced thus:— 

“ Traveller. —Hip, holloa! Master Carpenter, how shall I get over P 

Fill tie ml do rido. 

Carpenter (smoking his pipe). —The ducks arid the geese they do swim over. 

Pol de rol de rido." 

These “ diverting dialogues,” as they were termed, delighted the gran- 
dams of the present generation, and attracted crowds to the incommodious 
buildings then erected by Astley. Some years afterwards, lie obtained a 
patent for an amphitheatre in Dublin ; and a letter is extant from a person 
in a high official situation in the Irish government, stating “ that, after 
mature deliberation, it was found that dialogue* formed no part of eques¬ 
trian performances, and therefore could not,” &c. In Paris, where Astipy 
went annually, the Lieutenant-General de Police held him so closely to the 
terms of the permission granted him by Louis XVI., that he would not 
suffer even tumblers to appear on a little temporary stage; but Astley de¬ 
feated him, by fastening a platform on the backs of sixteen horses, and 
letting his voftigeurs perform there! At Dublin, he crept on year after 
year, until, in 1792, he was presenting musical farces, which, once sanctioned 
there, he transported to his amphitheatre in London. What was permitted 
to him could not but be conceded to his rival at the Rot al Circus, (now 
Surrey,) and his contemporary, Hughes, at Sadler's Wells. Hence arose, 
through non-intervention, the minor drama. Meanwhile, Daly, manager of 
tlio Dublin Theatre Royal, commenced action after action. The pleas were 
ultimately moved to the English Courts, and the opinion of the twelve Judges 
taken on a special case. Long before judgment was given Daly was ruined; 
Astley had made his fortune. The fact is, the former was a man of an atro¬ 
cious character, universally execrated; the latter wds a generous, worthy 
fellow r , respected by all classes, and, as a teacher of riding, driving, &c., per¬ 
sonally known to all the nobility of the day, particularly favoured by the 
Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, and the Duke and Duchess of Gordon, 


* Fhr example :— 

7>«/or.-*-Ostler, I can’t get on the horse’s back, he keeps waggling his tail so. 

Ost/er.-^Well, don’t you know how to prevent that ? 

T .—No ; how should I ? 

0. —Why, you're a tailor—stitch it down. 

t The license was what is yet granted to travelling fronds, and called a “ trum¬ 
peter’s license." Disbanded soldiers and maimed sailors at one time got such a 
protection ere .they set forth with their clarionets, flutes, or organs. Astley, who 
had served under General Elliott, obtained one with his discharge about 1778. 
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in this country, and by Marie Antoinette in France. All that interest could 
do for lijm was done; whilst the feeling against Daly may be judged from 
the fact lhat the nobility of Ireland actually set tip a theatre, and acted in 
it themselves, on purpose to drive Daly from Dublin. Having some respect 
for a very old maxim, I shall only add, that he deserved wbat he excited. 

A Modern Manager. —A certain theatrical despot finding fault with the 
absence of his stage-manager, said, “ I expect my manager to come in with 
the carpenters, ijnd go out with the gas.'* 

A remarkable Bolster. —An American writer, in describing the last scene 
of “ Othello," has this exquisite passage :—“ Upon which the Moor, seizing 
a bolster, full of rage and, jealousy, smothers her." 

An actor asking earnestly as to Kean’s success in New York, put ques¬ 
tions as to how he was received, and whether, at the end of the first soli¬ 
loquy, there were any vehement demonstrations of delight? “Tell me,” 
said he, “ did Kean go off with eclat f" “ Oh, no!" was the reply; “ as 
usual, at the first entrance o.p." 

Kean at Glasgow. —That the inhabitants ■of Glasgow speak tolerably 
broad Scotch is certainly no secret. When Kean returned to London fiom 
his first northern tour, a friend asked him how he liked the “ folk o' Glasgie ?" 
“ I liked the town very well,” replied Kean ; “ but as I neither spoke nor 
understood the language of tlfe natives, 1 went but little into society." 

Tate Wilkinson. —The disjointed state of Wilkinson’s memory gave rise 
to a hundred anecdotes, which were rather what lie might have said than 
what he actually did say. Stories of this sort are generally arranged in a 
In an ner too antithetical: this it was that detracted from Mr. Mathews’s ad¬ 
mirable imitation of the veteran manager. The following sentence*, ver¬ 
batim et literatim , were noted down as Tate uttered them :—“ But. if he 
(alluding to Melvin) don’t come to rehearsal, how can ho rehearse ?.. .Nor 
was Hope’s Warner what it might have been... And a very dull spring 
meeting it will be.. .No letters from London, and the farce is called at one, 

is it?.. .If Blacklock runs second even, Mr. E-will bo a large winner 

... So call Hope's scenes again.” Imagine a pause between each paragraph, 
such as occurs in the speech of a stutterer, and you have an image of Tate. 
Well might Mathews say that he seemed to have cut his words separately 
out of a Dictionary, thrown them loose into a sack, and shook them forth 
again promiscuously. 

Tales Ojrinion of Foote. —Being asked what sort of an actor Foote was, 
lie replied, “ He was every sort of actor, Sir: he took his colour, tone, and 
feeling from the'person lie acted with. The mimicking propensity was so 
strong in him, that lie was always approximating to the manners of the 
man, woman, or child opposite to him. Had he been left alone with a bear, 
in a quarter of an hour he'd have been upon all-fours, and longing for a 
muzzle.’’ 

Wilkinson’s mind, though in his latter days ho was almost in a state of 
fatuity, was naturally acute, and his opinions upon acting and actors entitled 
to attention. 

A few of Tate's Truisms. —The Irish never make good actors, for they 
want repose.—[He said this in allusion to Barry ; but, irt all my experience, 
I have no,reason to impugn the general correctness of his remark.] 

The Scotch actors deal in detail; they are not wide enough. They take 
a corner of a character, and work at that.” 

• Shaking Waters*.—An aquatic drama was in production, and Harris 


* Fide Prompter’s phrases. 
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did not approve of the sea, as indicated by a painted cloth thrown over the 

stage, and shaken by the carpenters at each side; in this dilemma F-, 

who was producing the piece, stepped forward and said, “ I have it, Sir; we'll 
hire some little boys, put them under the cloth, and let them move up and 
down to represent the adulation of the waves; ” the scheme was tried, the 
bigger boys received eighteen pence, and the lesser ones a shilling a night. 
On one particular evening this mechanical Mediterranean was observed to be 
in unusual commotion; so far ro good, but though the moaning of the 
waters be recognized, their crying and blubbering certainly-is not. “What 

is the matter with the ocean ?’’ asked F-. “ Sir,” replied the carpenter, 

“the eighteen-penny waves are licking the shilling ones.” F-'s remedy 

was admirable; he reprobated the delinquent breakers (out), and reduced 
the remuneration of each to sixpence per niglit. 

A Leader “ called ” out .—Mr. B-, a provincial manager, who visits 

several small towns, within forty miles of the metropolis, (Guildford, Reading, 
Croydon, &e„) engaged a new leader of the hand, a very efficient musician ; 

but this gentleman was eternally teazing Mr. B-with hopes that he 

wouldn't go to Croydon. “ What lias Croydon done to you ? ” asked the 
manager. “ Are you in debt there?” “No.” “Have you a wile there?’’ 
“No.” A dozen interrogatories v\ere negatived, and the mystery remained 
unravelled. At length the company actually did go to Croydon, and, sore 
against his will, the luckless leader too. He-had scarcely taken his seat on 
the first night, when a voice from the gallery exclaimed, “ Who sawed the 
man’s legs ofl’? ’’ Next night, and every night after, another, and another 
caller came, and the last call was louder than the former. At length the 
leader sent in his resignation. “ I can bear it no longer. Sir.” “Bear what. 

Sir ? ” said Mr. B-, who had never applied the gallery exclamation to his 

leader. “ Why, don’t you hear ’em calling out every night, ‘ Who sawed the 
mao's legs off?’ ” “ To be sure I do, but it’s some slang phrase, and what can 
it matter to you ? " “ Everything, Sir.” “ Why, did you ever saw a man’s 
legs off? ” “ Alas ! Sir, I was a small undertaker in this town once, and 
having niismeasured a coffin for the workhouse, I was obliged to cut off the 
legs of the corpse to put him in it. This got air, and by this cry they hunted 
me out of town.” 

Mathews's table pun. —At a certain political dinner, where the viands were 
found quite insufficient for the company, and a peculiar scramble ensued, 
one gentleman declared that lie, throughout the day, was helped to bread 
twice, and mustard once ! but no other eatables. “Aye,” said Mathews, 
“ I heard there was a great quantity muster'd, but very few fed." 

Proving a Will. —When a certain lively actress was left a widow, M- 

was asked if she would prove her husband's will. “ His will!” replied M-, 

He had no will of his own: her will was the Prerogative Court*." 

French Ei r gs. —When a company of English comedians appeared at Paris, 

in 1827, little B-tt, the low comedian, joined them. As he knew nothing 

of the language or customs of the French, he was not much gratified by his 
trip. In complaining of it to Wrench, he summed up all with, “ And, my 
dear Ben, would you believe it? the d —d French hens all lay stale eggs." 

A Hard,fuse. —When Mr. J-was in the Debtors' Prison at Bristol, 

his wife jjftote thus, enumerating his sufferings;—“ He is allowed no visitors 
on Sunday ; and, worse than that, he is obliged to go to church—a thing 
which,you know he, poor fellow, has never been accustomed to! ” 

Garrick.—Hi* actual first appearance was in 1739,1740, and part of 1 741. 
A wine merchant at this time, he was one of the City bucks; for, a century 


* The place where wills are proved. 
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since, foppery was more prevalent than now. He was a frequenter of Gif- 
fard's theatre, Goodman’s-fields, and intimate with Love, of Drury-Lanc. 
That gentleman dramatized Richardson's “ Pamela,” in which was inter¬ 
polated a character called Jack Smatter, which was said to be written, but 
was certainly acted, by Garrick at Goodman's-fields in 1740—the bills an¬ 
nouncing him, on his uppearanee in Richard, merely as “a Gentleman.” 
After acting Jack Smatter nine or ten nights, he went to Ipswich, and from 
thence returned to Goodman’s-fields, and made his great hit,—[Told tue by 
Tate Wilkinsoif, 1790.] 

A Bon-vvrf of Garrick’s, uttered by him in his dressing-room, the first 
night of his appearance at Drury, was also recorded by Tate. Garrick 
having expressed some indifference as to part of his dress, an old Theatre- 
Royalist bade him “ lake care, as he (Garrick) was not at Cuckold's Point* 
now.” “No,” replied Garrick, looking at lus adviser with ineffable con¬ 
tempt, “ I perceive I am at Lubber's Hole.” 

I have heard Henderson and Tate Wilkinson at different times imitate 
Garrick, and that in the presence of a score of persons who knew the British 
Roscius intimately. The imitations were pronounced faultless; they were 
wholly dissimilar to each other, being of his manner in distinct characters ; 
and those imitations, more than anything I have over read or heard, im¬ 
pressed me with a sense of tke vast variety of Garrick’s powers. 

“ Garrick was an excellent fencer—a graceful dancer—but he sang like a 
pig in a gate .”—Tate Wilkinson. 

# Wilkinson said Jack Bannister's imitation of Garrick, off the stage, was 
admirable. “Aye, very likely,” said Melvin; “but I want to see an imi¬ 
tation of Garrick whilst acting.” “ That was an imitation of Garrick whilst 
acting? replied Tate. 

Wilkinsons family .—Tate had a son, who gave no brilliant demonstrations 
of genius in his boyhood. Some one lamenting this to Tate, was cut short 
with “ Pali! pah ! Sir —Brains are like the gout. Sir: they always miss a 
generation ; they go to grandsons. Sir—to grandsons." 

Tom and Jerry, and its effects .—To “ Tom and Jerry ’’ ha-, been attributed 
the deterioration of the drama By many, if this sweeping charge be not 
quite correct, it is doubtless perfectly true that it has vulgarized a certain 
portion of actors, (especially among the minors,) and made them take a pride 
in perpetuating gibberish that is not language. When a certain lessee took 
a new theatre, a comedian meeting his acting-manager, the following dialogue 
occurred :— 

Comedian. “ So my nabs has dapped his Jin on the crib? 

Acting Manager. “ What crib ? ” 

C. “ The crib yinder.” (That is, the theatre hard by.) 

A. M. “ Yes." 

C. “ IIow can I collar him ?” (That is, get at his ear.) 

A. M. “ He isn't so easy to collar.” 

C. “ Well, then, p'raps you can give me a leg up? ” (That is, assist me 
to mount.) 

* This term* was intended to designate the city, and, in fact, all London east of 
Temple-bar, as, at the period it was used, a comedy, reflecting upon the citizens, 
was annually acted at Christmas. * 

f Shadwell wrote what may really he termed the original “ Tom and Jerry.” 
•It is a complete description of day and night scenes a century since,—beating 
watchmen, throwing waiters out of window, &c. &c. The play is called “ The 
Scourers,” and was published in 1720. ' 
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Humanity — Choice Epistles. —Among Astley’s equestrians were many of 
the Jewish persuasion, who, when they accompanied him into the provinces 
generally left their families to “ trade a little on der own accounts " v in Lon¬ 
don. A Mr. C-a thus left a wife and large family, whilst he was figur¬ 
ing away at Liverpool; after about six weeks Mrs. C-a wrote a lament¬ 

able history of the family affliction, commencing at the very top of a sheet 
of foolscap, and covering over three sides and a half, with a detail of the gar- 
mental and other wants of Lypey, Rachel, &c. &c. This was, through Mr. 
Villicrs the acting manager, then in London, transmitted to Liverpool. 

Shortly after Mrs. C-a called upon the director, and sai“ Look ye 

here; see vat a villan it is. Mr. Villis.’’ “ My name is Villiers,’ said the 
manager. “I knows it is, but I says Villis for short—see vat a villan it is; 
here's de answer;” ssiying which she produced a large sheet of paper, on the 
centre of which was written all she ever heard from her lord and master— 
that is, “ Wright me no more nunsinc (nonsense). 

Tom Dibdin. —Behind the orchestra, or thereanent, thei' is a retiring 
room for the band, called the music-room. When Tom Dibdin was stage- 
manager at Sadler's Wells he overheard an unwonted giggling in this room, 
accompanied by some uproar ; he proceeded thither, but ere lie arrived the 
gigglers had been concealed, and the rtmsicians were hiding the pew I or pots 
and glasses by their instruments. “What on earth are you doing here 
now ?" asked Dibdin. “ We came down toolook over a quartet,” was the 
reply." “I’ve heaid of many quarts drank, but never of any quart eat , in 
this room before," said the punster. 

“ Jones is going to be married," said M-to Tom. “ I’m glad of it," said 

the dramatist—“ and yet I don’t know why I should say so, for the, pooi 
fellow never did me any harm." 

Foote and Dr. Johnson. —The English Aristophanes was no favorite with 
the Doctor ; that the dislike was mutual, the following passage from a letter 
written by Foote, to a friend in Dublin, will prove:—“lie (Dr. Johnson) 
has all the qualities of a bear but its abstinence, all its awkwardness with¬ 
out its agility—in fact, lie growls better, but dances worse.” 

Wewitzer.— This velr ran was notorious for what are called good-bad puns. 
He and Suett sitting one day weather-bound at the Alfred in Oxford-street, 
Suett began to fidget, and at length Wewitzer announced that the rain hail 
ceased. “ Nonsense,” said Suett. “ you’re getting blind, my Witzy; look how 
its pelting down the gutter.” “ Well,” said Wewitzer, “ perhaps I'm wrong, 
for I never saw a gutter serener." 

When Mendoza, the celebrated boxer, heat Humphrey, Wewitzer said, “ I 
know now what dining with Duke Humphrey is ; but, by the holy Paul, I 
wouldn’t have such a bellyful for the sea’s worth." 

“ The Scotch fight best fasting—the English after a good meal,” said some 
one speaking of English characteristics. “ The Britons are right to take 
care of the inside-—an empty sack can't stand up." 
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A Descriptive Catalogue of Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, from the 
earliest Period to that of Constantinus Paleologus. 

Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. By J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A. 

We know of nothing that gives to history a more important auxiliary 
than coins, and we believe there is no study more useful and pleasing than 
numismatology in that point of view. When therefore any coins, or series 
of coins, bring some new fact to light, add fresh particulars to historic details, 
help to elucidate obscure passages, or determine controverted points, they 
are highly valuable, and the study of them is among the most useful that can 
engage a literary man's attention. We will further add, that in matters of in¬ 
ferior importance they afford a pleasing and valuable subject for contemplation. 
They display the costume of the times, anil the form of the robes and head¬ 
dress of the persons represented; and what is more important still, they in 
some instances illustrate the character of the man, and we know him to 
have been cruel or benevolent, fierce or gentte, from the aspect which his 
head exhibits. We speak merely of what the science of physiognomy and 
Lavater would discover, hut we are not aware whether phrenology and 
* Spurzhcim have applied thejn, as yet, to a similar purpose. We will finally 
add, that we consider it a point of minor importance that they display the 
state of the arts at the time of their impression, in the countries where they 
were coined ; and, as an inference, we can form a reasonable opinion of the 
sera of an event, by the degree of excellence in the execution of the medal 

• that represented it. 

With this view of the science, we hold the scarcity or the abundance of 
the specimen, the rudeness or the perfection of the sculpture, the dearness 
or cheapness of the material, to be of little comparative consequence; and 
we consider the man who devotes his time to rummaging out defaced bits of 
brass or gold, and his money to the purchase of a coin because it belonged to 
some obscure and almost nameless town, to derive his sole gratification from 
possessing a thing which his neighbour has not, to he about as useful 
and rational in his pursuits as a member of the Roxburgh Club, whose 
happiness depended on his possession of an uncut “ Elzevir." 

The cheapest, rudest, and most abundant of all coins, arc those of the 
Lower Empire, and, for that reason, the most despised and neglected; yet 
what curious and interesting facts do they not illustrate ? The attempted ex¬ 
tinction of Christianity on some of the coins of Diocletian and Maximtanus— 
its revival, and becoming the accredited religion of the civilized world, on 
those of Constantine —the revival of Paganism on those of Julian—the 
re-establishment of the religion of Christ by Jovian—the adoption of the 
Christian tera by Gratian—tbe surmounting the globe with a cross by Theo¬ 
dosius-—the introduction of images into ehurclves by Justinian Rheuometus 
—their exclusion by Leo, and their restoration by Zemisoes,—are events so 
clearly and consecutively detailed on the coinage of those respective em¬ 
perors, that the series form a body in themselves of early ecclesiastical 
history. What illustration also do they not give of the faces and persons of 
the men ? The copious beard of Julian, where, he said, “ he suffered pediculi 
to run about as beasts in a parkthe round and ample shoulders of Jovian, 
“ which no ilnperial vestment would fit,’’ with sundry other personal marks 
described by historians, are exhibited in these coins. Yet they are so 
despised by your genuine collector, that they are rarely admitted into his 
cabinet. Indeed, there seems an utter hostility to Christian coins, as if every 

* collector had imbibed tfie pugnacious spirit of old Pinkerton, and affected to 
despise them as interesting only to persons “ who were in nut^ bound to 
pray.” 

We attribute this partly to Mionnet, who, in his Catalogue, lias given the 

June.— -VOL. xi.vu. no. c lx xxvi, ft 
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selling price of ancient coins and medals, and regarded the most interesting 
numismatic remains only as so many Queen Anne's farthings. Little refer¬ 
ence is made liy M ion net either to the value of the material or beauty of the 
execution ; the almost exclusive foundation of his valuation is, like that of 
any other subject of commerce, the abundance og scarcity of the article. He 
admits but few coins of the Lower Empire into his Catalogue, and of those 
few he notices no interesting circumstance. He estimates one coin at 
1 Franc, and autre semblabte at 100 francs ; and there is no .reason in the 
world for the difference of the price, except that the autre semblable was not 
so plenty in the market. For us, we hold a different opinion of such things. 
We think, generally, that the scarcity of a thing may he held as a proof of 
its worthlessness—for men do not usually suffer to perish what they think 
worth preserving; and though this principle may not exactly apply to the 
present subject, yet we cannot hut protest against those who give any price 
for a worthless thing because it is not common, and reject with scorn the 
most valuable thing of the same kind, because it is not scarce. "With this 
Aiew before us, we are disposed to include Mr. Akerman's work in out¬ 
general censure. We see little of his historical or personal illustrations— 
little of allusion to customs o#usagcs. Ilis book is an English Mionucl — 
\alliable to a collector, but dull to a reader who is not so. lie mentions 
several coins of Clodius* Macer, ami gives a fac-similo of a small one in, 
silver, for no reason that we can see, but became Mionnet values it at 300 
francs, and lie himself knew' a gentleman to offer 14 guineas for a similar 
one. Who cares whether such a personage as Clodius Macer over existed; 
or that a fool refused 14 guineas for a hit of silver with his name on it ? 

His small supplementary work exhibits coins ** of metal more attractive.” 
It describes those of the Homan empire that relate to, or were coined in 
England. These last are designated by the letters of the exergue; though 
nothing can bo more obscure or uncertain, or more varied, than the conflict¬ 
ing interpretations given of them. The letters FL and PLO N, are sup¬ 
posed to stand for pecunia Lnndiui, but this is much disputed. Some 
suppose that the first means pecunia I.ugduni , “the money of Lyons;" and 
even the second is interpreted, per c us f, a Lugduni in officina nontt, “ struck 
at Lyons in the ninth mintage." Where there is this diversity of opinion 
nothing can be certain, unh ms the place he mentioned in the legend. By 
far the most interesting coin we have ever seen of this description is that 
which Occo-Bcrgcras, Mediobarbus, and Du Cange, or Du Fresne, us he is 
otherwise called, suppose to have been struck to commemorate the baptism 
of Constantine. This has the lelters PC L in the exergue, which are fairly 
interpreted pecunia Londini cusa, “ money coined at London and as 
Constantines father was the Governor of Britain, his mother a British 
woman, and himself, as Baronius and others affirm, horn in the country, 
and so a British man, it was highly probable that this coin, commemorating 
the baptism of the first Christian sovereign that e\er was baptized, was 
struck in the country of his birth, as a memorial of so important a circum¬ 
stance. But this coin Mr. Akerman does not take the smallest notice of- - 
perhaps he knew nothing about it; but from his prejudice to Constantine, 
whoso name he says “ is hateful to humanity," he would not he better dis¬ 
posed to a Christian coin than Pinkerton! We have not met one in his 
three volumes noticed as such, or any reference made, or explanation given 
of the subject, though 300 pages of one volume are devoted to the coins of 
Christian emperors. There ore indeed a few, and very few, incidental 
allusions toOnristian coins. He notices the figures of Pagan deities on 
those of Jovian as an extraordinary fact, and supposes, justly enough, that 
these reverses were struck for money of his predecessor, and impressed by * 
the lazy tninttrs on the obverse of the new emperor. 

j — -■'— . . . ■ ■ - - .— 

* The name is spelt “ Clodions” at the top of the page, bnt we presume this is a 
typographical error. 
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We notice these things in Mr. Akerman's book, because we are not “ of 
his school” in numismatics, and we confess we are rather heterodox in our 
opinions on the subject. For the rest, the work is well got up, elegantly 
executed, and, as a “ Guide to Collectors," no doubt very valuable. 

The Mascavenhas. By the Author of “ The Prediction,” &c. 3 vols. 

Wo had imagined that, in the novel way, there was literally nothing novel 
to be expected; the publication of “The Mascarenhas” has convinced us 
of our mistake. Combined with a stoiy, every incident of which teems with 
vigour and novelty, there is an acuteness and delicacy of feeling, rarely dis¬ 
played ; and our only regret is, that the author (a lady, by our craft I) did 
not exercise her talenls upon a subject of more universal interest. We 
regret this, not for our own sake, but for hers. We fully appreciate the 
noble daring which prompted her to dash at once into a field of new romance, 
and arrange incidents, depict characters, and describe scenery with as much 
felicity as rapidity; yet she must not expect for this book the popularity it 
most richly deserves. Half our novel readers do not care for the romance 
of India ; nor could half our ladies pronounce the proper names with which 
it abounds. This is no less unfortunate than (the subject considered) it is 
unavoidable; and we therefore hope our author will forthwith exert her 
genius upon some story be^er calculated to satisfy the general reader. 

“ The Mascarenhas” must have been a work of considerable labour—tbe 
notes tit the end of the volumes convince us of this; but one of the great 
perfections of the work is, its freedom from all species of pedantry and 
affectation. The story bowls onward without let or hindrance, from the 
corpmencement to the conclusion; the characters are exquisitely depicted; 
and the spirited and ever-active Korrily surpasses the favourite of our youth 
—Morgiana, in the “ Forty Thieves,” whom, hitherto, we have thought 
unapproachable in every respect. 

The period chosen by the author lor the development of her story is “ when 
the Portuguese po\\er in India was in its decline, the Mogul in its meridian, 
and the Mahratta in its dawn.” The ambitious Aurung/ebe is skilfully 
and magnificently introduced: and it would really gladden the hearts of the 
managers of our great theatres to peruse the gorgeous and glowing descrip¬ 
tions of tiro pageants and processions with which the volumes abound ; 
indeed, the story would dramatize admirably, and “ run triumphantly ” (as 
the play-bills say) through a hundred nights;- -Mrs. Keeley as Korrily ; 
(Mrs. Yates is almost too gentle for the character, or we should recommend 
it to her; hut she lacks the devil in this sort of ladies;) Keeley as Cuttub, 
the quaint yet cunning husband ; and sweet Ellen Tree as the Princess:— 
with a little care, her part might be made one of exquisite beauty. We 
have seldom read a novel move suited to be melodramed —for the pathetic 
mingles with the superb and ther idiculous; the situations are effective, and, 
in many instances, of legitimate dramatic interest. We strongly advise tlie 
managers to look to it. 

We have said enough to recommend the book to all who put faith in our 
opinions: it remains for us to impress upon the uuthor’s mind the necessity 
for seizing a more popular subject. Half the labour bestowed on pronounce¬ 
able names, and a more English story, would have sent “ The Mascarenhas” 
through a second edition in,a fortnight. 

It requires but little of the spirit of prophecy to foretell that the writer of 
these volumes, and “ Prediction," a former work from the same pen, is des¬ 
tined. ere long, to occupy a very prominent station in literature. Her mind 
is evidently of a very h^gh order, and she has afforded ample proof that she 
does not consider Industry an unnecessary associate with Genius. She has 
the happy art—an art, however, indispensable to success in works* of fiction 
—of exciting a deep and increasing interest in the story as it progresses. 
The characters introduced are introduced skilfully; none come too often or 
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stay too long. Each appears when wanted, and departs only to give place 
to another who is looked l'or. She does not fill her pages with prolonged or 
unnecessary dialogues. Her “ talking,” indeed, is full of point and pithy 
matter. 

We nfbst heartily wish the fair writer the success she so eminently de¬ 
serves. If it does not follow immediately after this work, let her not be 
discouraged. It may he referred to anything save her own want of power 
to excite interest, produce pleasure, and convey information. t A prosperous 
course is before her. * 

Narrative of a Journey from Lima to Para across the Andes and down 
the Amazons. By Lieut. W. Smyth and Mr. F. Lowe. 

It is now three centuries and a half since South America was first entered 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese, the former of whom very shortly alter 
crossed the continent, and saw the Pacific Ocean on the otlu; side. Since 
that time the coasts all around have been scantily colonized ana inhabited, 
but the interior is as little known as when Cortez and Pizarro first penetrated 
a few miles into it. This vast space, inclosing an area of many thousand 
miles, is still in a state of nature, over which the hand of cultivation has never 
been extended, and the inhabitants are a few scattered tribes of Indians to 
whom the arts of civilized life are utterly unknown; and this in a region 
where a good Providence has afforded a soil the richest, and a climate the 
most delightful, that ever invited a human settlement. 

How different is the aspect presented by the northern portion of the 
American continent, though a more recent discovery ! The coast enriched 
with busy marts where the commerce of the world is carried on—the vast in¬ 
terior intersected with roads and canals, and studded with thriving and po¬ 
pulous cities—many millions of civilized men in a high state of moral and 
religious improvement—all the arts that can adorn and advance society in 
constant exercise—and this, too, in an uninviting region, generally unfa¬ 
vourable to cultivation, and in a climate marked by great severity. 

This striking difference is easily accounted for. Tfic discoverers of the 
southern continent were a bigoted and superstitious race, extirpating the 
aboriginal inhabitants under a pretext of doing God service, shutting up a 
portion of their own people in the celibacy of convents, inhibiting tlio rest 
from necessary labour for half the year, because the days were dedicated to 
saints thinking idleness a religious duly, and encouraging laziness as a 
moral obligation ; restraining their own people by an interdict on knowledge 
and enterprise, and prohibiting strangers from entering the country at the 
peril of their lives. The colonists of the North were emancipated from their 
shackles, had no debasing superstition to counteract the great law of Nature, 
no pious absurdity to prevent the labour of man, no countenance or encou¬ 
ragement to lazy inertion, no restriction imposed on free inquiry, no exclu¬ 
sion of enterprising strangers where industry and intelligence could benefit 
the community. And so it happened that while the population of one por¬ 
tion of the hemisphere was stationary, and the arts of life retrograding, 
those of the other were advancing-with a rapidity almost unknown in the 
history of man. 

Both portions were separate from their parent states, and left to the free 
operation of their own qualities and resources; pnd what a difference do they 
also exhibit^ Tire one incapable of rational freedom, emancipated from des¬ 
potism only, to exchange it for hopeless anarchy, the country split and daily 
splitting into separate petty communities, each claiming for itself a fanciful 
independence, while they continue the slaves of demagogue tyrants tpn 
times piore despotic than those from which they haft liberated themselves— 
the scanty traces of former improvement being extinct, crime perpe¬ 
trated with impunity, life and property iiilecurc, and not a gleam of hope of 
any amelioration of this state of things, among a people where ignorance 
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still supersedes knowledge, and superstition morality. But from tho moment 
North America asserted its independence, it formed itself into a well-regu¬ 
lated government, with all the elements of tranquillity and prosperit)*—the 
habits of social order were preserved, even in the tempest of a revolution, and 
the several states, instead of claiming for themselves an absurd independ¬ 
ence, and rending the country into innumerable conflicting communities, 
formed one great body, united by the ties of mutual interest and security, 
and basing, its policy on the foundation of sound morality and true religion. 
We do not* mean to condemn any man or anybody of men for their specu¬ 
lative opinions on religion no more than on any other subject, but we do 
mean that the practical effects of Popery and the Reformation are so visible 
in every part of the world, that he who runs may read them. North and 
South America are but the transcripts of Protestant England and Roman 
Catholic Ireland. 

Our travelers, when they proposed to cross the continent, obtained the 
assent of the Government of Lima, who were glad to avail themselves of 
their enterprise and intelligence to procure that knowledge of their country 
which they had not the means or talent to procure for themselves. They 
sanctioned the undertaking, and promised to assist it; but did no more. 
The travellers, therefore, proceeded on their own resources; climbed the 
Andes to the silver-mines on the summit of the Great Cordilleras, to villages 
nearly 13,000 feet above the level ot the sea. Some of these they found in 
such a state as if they werealately colonized from the county Kerry. They 
saw scenes at Cerropasco—“ a collection of dirty muu cottages'’—-precisely 
such as are daily exhibited at fairs and pastimes in Ireland. “ On the day 
following a festival, they frequently assemble on the top of a bill, and tight 
with sticks and stones. It seldom huppens that these affrays take place 
without loss of life. One of the engagements we witnessed, in which, dur¬ 
ing three or four hours, stones were Hung by each party at the other. After 
it ended,, a poor woman belonging to one, having occasion to pass through 
the district of the opposite party, was brutally treated, and aftcrwaids mur¬ 
dered. These riots sometimes extend into the town, and oblige the inha¬ 
bitants to shut their doors, no one daring to appear while it rages. They 
defy the Government , the hands of justice being too iveak to interfere. 
The most horrid and barbarous murders escape investigation, and tho 
offenders are never sought after.” 

From this place they descended to the other side of the chain, having 
crossed the stupendous barrier, which expanded in breadth 220 miles. Ar¬ 
riving at the eastern base, they embarked on the beautiful river Huellaga, 
and proceeded to the mission and town of Sarayacn. Nothing could exceed 
the richness and loveliness of this district, nearly in the centre of South 
America. “ The fine and fertile garden of Nature,'* as our authors call it, 
extends for 300 miles in length, and 100 in breadth, bounded by the great 
rivers Maranon and Ucayali, which are at all times navigable for vessels of 
the largest burthen, affording a ready communication with the Atlantic 
coast; while the place itself abounds with everything that could contribute 
to the enjoyment of civilized life. Yet though the old Government of Spain 
established a mission here, and-sent a padre to instruct the Indians, the new 
Government have neglected even this : the scanty traces of civilization are 
fast disappearing ; and the natives have all nearly relapsed into their former 
barbarism. In this rich and noble country, which Spanish priests have been 
improving fqjr two centuries, there arc no artisans but a couple of black¬ 
smiths, who work exclusively for the padre, and a carpenter, to caulk his 
eunoe. Tailors and shoemakers are unnecessary where almost all the people 
still go naked; and both sexes are so addicted to intoxication, That no day 
, passes without a drinking party at some house. The people are carefully 
instructed in the legends and superstitions of the Roman Catholic religion, 
and attend the celebration of mass with great regularity; hut not' a single 
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person in the community ia ever taught to read and write. When *a man 
dies, his corpse is waked, surrounded with holy candles, and deposited inside 
the walls of the church by tlio padre’s orders, the better to secure the attach¬ 
ment of the people to the place ; but the next day the whole family of the 
survivors never fail to get drunk. 

After a vain attempt to interest this ecclesiastical governor in their expe¬ 
dition, to assist them in exploring new routes, and adding to his scanty 
information of the country in which he was a ruler, they were obliged to 
abandon their intended enterprise, and proceed by the great Waters of the 
Amazon. It appears that a large portion of this noble country is still 
inhabited by cannibals, of whom the Indians of the mission, though still 
little better than savages themselves, entertain a great horror, in which 
their padre participates. Rafted on the bosom of the great river, our tra¬ 
vellers made a comparatively easy and pleasant voyage to Para, in Brazil, 
which they found in the same state of anarchy and murder til at still deso¬ 
lates all the provinces of South America, having been engaged eight months 
and ten days in their journey across the continent from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The narrative is pleasantly and modestly written, without any pretension ; 
and though the details in general are dry, yet they are interspersed with 
much curious, novel, and useful information. It is also embellished with 

plates and maps, which illustrate the subjects. 

• • 

I 

Wood Leighton ; oi*a Year in the Country. By Mary Ilowitt. 3 Vols. 

There are a few—and but a few connected with our literature—whose 
hearts are as well-springs of gentleness, benevolence, and affection—who 
feel, in all their power, the free pleasures of nature; who quaff the purest 
happiness, as Mary Ilowitt expresses it, “ from dells, and solitary wood¬ 
lands, and valleys with tlicir cheerful waters— heaths, wild chases, and 
rooky hills, with all the lights and shades of heaven, and all the hues and 
odours of the changing seasons upon them,” Truly does this accomplished 
and excellent woman confess to loving “ the primitive ubodes, and manners, 
and simple character of the rural inhabitants of such a country as Wood 
Leighton !” That she does sincerely love them must have been long known 
to all acquainted (ami who are not?) with her beautiful ballads —ballads that 
will live as long as the literature of our country exists. 

Knowing Mrs. Jlowitt’s peculiar character of mind, we looked with con¬ 
siderable anxiety for her first 110 vol. The first work in three volumes forms 
an important era in literary life, and will be remembered as long as time 
remains with the author, as the sweetest or saddest of events. 

We congratulate Mrs. Howitt on her success—the memory of her first, 
novel will be bright and happy. She has framed a delicate and efficient 
net-work wlienSon to engraft a story of power and interest; the preparatory 
matter is well-arranged in distinct sketches of scenery and character, but 
the real object of the volumes is the story of “ The Heir Expectant.'' 

The subsequent disappointment and the conclusion of the whole is sin¬ 
gular and extraordinary, yet perfectly natural and well-developed. Wo 
should have greatly liked to have known the “who" of the mysterious chest. 
The writer of fiction is in duty bound iO make a denouement, although in 
real life people's mysteries frequently pass with them to their graves; j et 
readers ofhpoks—particularly general readers—like to know the end. Mrs. 
Howitt differs, we doubt not, from this opinion; her object is to paint 
things they really appear to her, and we have so much to thank hgr for, 
that WO ma,/ well passover the solitary fault of the story. “ Wood Leigh¬ 
ton” is a charming book, harmonizing with this season of the year—it brings 
summer with it, sometimes freighted by sunshine and flowers, sometimes 
by the delicious stillness and fragrance of twilight; there arc showers also, 
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which, when passed, add to the freshness of the whole. The tearful sadness 
and sorrow of the “ Sinner's grave” is forgotten, when the “ Vicar and his 
family” are remembered; the “ Worthies of Wood Leighton," once intro¬ 
duced to our acquaintance, become oqr friends, and remain with us con¬ 
tinually. Indeed, as a portrait, we know of nothing superior to the \icar— 
it is a genuine English picture, one which could originate in no country but 
England. Mrs. Uowitt has not the vivacity of Miss Mitford, but she has 
more depth. Miss Mitford gathers the blossoms as she goes—Mrs. Hewitt 
gathers the plant as well as the flowers; she is not satisfied with the bubble 
on the stream, she dives beneath the waters. Miss Mitford describes the 
effect, Mrs. Howitt seeks for the cause—both are delightful, but Mary Hewitt 
is the most profound. Both ladies love their own land, and are practical 
patriots , without being political. 

We regret exceedingly that our limits preclude an extract, but wo recom¬ 
mend all our readers forthwith to read for themselves; it is delightful to 
meet with such a combination of sound judgment, shrewd, but not unkind 
observation, practical, unostentatious piety, all hallowed and overshadowed 
by the spirit of English poetrv. We bid “ Wood Leighton'* God speed," with 
right good-will. 


Inklings by the Way. 3 vols. 

The readers of the “ New Monthly ” are already acquainted with the 
contents of those volumes.* The tales and sketches of Mr. Willis have been 
published in this Magazine, where, we inay be justified in saying, they have 
tumid abundant admirers. The writer has now published them m a collected 
form, and they will be, as they deserve to be, popular. We believe his intro¬ 
duction to the English public was through our pages ; and we do not hesi¬ 
tate to say that his communications have been among the most interesting, 
exciting, and brilliant of modern times. He lacks the delicacy, grace, and 
repose of his distinguished countryman, Washington Irving ; and the sus¬ 
tained dignity and power of his other accomplished countryman, Cooper: but 
in the skilful working-out of an object, in description, and in spirit, he is not 
inferior fo either of them. These volumes will be universally read ; and en¬ 
joyed by all who read them. 

Cataract; a Familiar Description of its Nature, Symptoms, and Ouli- 
■ nary Modes of Treatment. By John Stevenson, lisq., M.lt.C.S., 

Oculist to his Majesty. 

In our review of the first edition of this little work, wo gavo the author 
credit for his sagacity in detecting, and for his courage in exposing, existing 
errors relating to cataract—the fruit of long-cherished doctrinal and practical 
prejudices, perpetuated under the fallacious, and hitherto unquestioned sanc¬ 
tion of antiquity, though revolting to common sense, and contrary to prevail¬ 
ing usage in the treatment of every other disease. Mr. Stevenson has not 
contented himself by simply pointing out defects and inconsistencies of the 
greatest consequence to suffering humanity, but is entitled to the still higher 
merit of elaborating and maturing a system which, while it is wholly free 
from the dangers, annoyances, and numerous objections incidental to the old 
operations, supplies an admirable mode of removing cataract, and restoring 
the lost sight to the highest attainable perfection almost without pain, the 
subsequent-necessity for local applications and confinement or<he possibility 
of the future recurrence of the disease—a catastrophe too often supervening 
on even the successful performance of either of the ordinary operations of 
couching or extraction. 1 

The present edition 1 —the early appearance of which affords the best 
proof of the estimation in which the treatise is held—is enhanced^in value by 
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numerous additional illustrations interspersed throughout the work, particu¬ 
larly by the communication of the practical fact, that the writer, uvailing 
himself of his extensive opportunities for observation and experience, has 
succeeded, by means of some recent alterations in the structure and use of 
liis instruments, in extending his singularly mild and successful mode of 
managing cataract—which was originally restricted to the soft species and 
curly form—to every variety and auy period of the disease. 

Moral Tales, in Italian; Passa Tempi Morali, &c. &c. • 
Secouda Edizione. 

It has long been desirable to procure a book written in the Italian lan¬ 
guage that might be safely placed in the hands of a young beginner. 
Italian literature requires a person to be fully acquainted with the language, 
to understand ami duly appreciate the beauties of either its prose or poetry ; 
generally, however, the subjects treated of by Italian writers are not such as 
\vc would willingly give our children to read, nor are their ideas such aa » o 
could unhesitatingly communicate to them. Such a book as that which now 
lies before us was much needed. The author has selected from the works of 
some of the best French and English moral writers, and has translated into 
Italian a number of their tales—thus blending instruction with amusement, 
and leadiug the young learner on to study. The Italian is written with 
exceeding correctness, and teaches a number of the idioms of the tongue. 

We recommend the work to families and to schools especially. It should 
be made a class-book: it contains much that is useful and amusing, and not 
a single line that is objectionable. We know of no other volume in the lan¬ 
guage tu which such an observation can apply—as refers to the young of 
both sexes. 

• 

’ Sketches of Germany and the Germans, in 1835 and 1836. 2 vols. 

Wo think we recognise the pen, the observation, and the feeling of an ac¬ 
complished traveller and novelist in these pages ; lult, as he has not chosen 
to put his name to them, we do not feel justified in mentioning it. The 
volumes do not need the “ magic of a name,” they recommend themselves 
without it; the author has the rare advantage—rare indeed in those book¬ 
making days, of being thoroughly acquainted with the country, the people, 
the language, and the literature which he describes. Added to this, he is 
an accurate and a kindly observer: how then can Ins book be otherwise than 
pleasant ?—it is more than that, it adds materially to our stock of information. 
** Having made,” says the introduction, “ my home in her ” (that is, Ger¬ 
many) “ most important towns, and drank the cup of hospitality at the table 
of the prince, the merchant, and the peasant; yet I will not swell my pages 
with a bombastic catalogue of my Patrician friends, nor allow party feeling 
to bias my representations. I shall also studiously refrain from invading the 
recesses of private life by publishing the names of those individuals to 
whom I have hern indebted for information." With these praiseworthy 
resolutions our tourist commenced and finished his journey, and, judging 
from our own observation, as well as from the observation of others, we sin¬ 
cerely believe a more honest tour has never been published. Certainly our 
author was obliged to go over much ground already known to the generality 
of our readers, but his remarks are those of an intelligent man accustomed 
to read hunugi nature, and skilled in its observances; this renders what he 
writes, even on well-known subjects, full of interest. The volumes are 
beautifully got tip, and will form a most pleasing addition to the library, or 
an ornament fto the drawing-room table. 

a The force of binding can no farther go.” 

In this respect the books of 1836 cannot be surpassed. 
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Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. A New Translation, by 
M. J. Chapman. 

This is a treasure to all lovers of true poetry in general ; and to the ad 
mirers of the simple beauty and elegance of Theocritus, and his Greek 
imitators, it will be appreciated as a perfect transcript of the graces which 
distinguish the pastoral Muse of Antiquity. Indeed, as a translation, 
replete with the spirit and mannerism of the original, vte know of nothing 
to be compared with Mr. Chapman's work, with the exception of Mr. 
Mitchell’s renderings of Aristophanes, and the Homeric Hymns of the late 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. Although the literature of Greece has been more 
fortunate than that of any other nation in obtaining respectable translators, 
among us Theocritus has hitherto been far too little known in England, 
and even scholars deterred by the roughness of his Doric reed, when con¬ 
trasted with the more seductive and mellilluous llow of Ionic and Attic 
song, have hitherto refrained from rendering him that degree of liomngo 
which his truly powerful and original genius entitles him to claim. Yet 
his quick perception and just appreciation of the beauties of the external 
world, the accurate and exact marking of character which almost entitle 
him to rank as a dramatic poet, the courtly dignity and energy of his 
graver id} Is, and the delightful humour which runs like a golden thread 
through those of a lighter cast, might well render him popular wherever 
taste is sufficiently advanced to admire a genius drawing its strength from 
the most natural sources, and which, from the simplicity with which it is 
invested, and the absence of all affected ornament, affords one of the most 
attractive specimens which could be instanced of that beauty which is 
“ when unadorned adorned the most.” One of the principal causes of the 
want of a dye appreciation of Theocritus is undoubtedly the superior repu- 
futioif which Virgil has obtained as a Bucolic writer; yet how fur is the 
Sicilian poet superior to his Latin imitator in his own peculiar province ? 
with how much greater justice may the “ mollo atque facetum” be said to 
distinguish the former? The rustics of Virgil, like those of Guarmi, or 
the Damons and Silvias of Kneller and Lely, are mere courtiers in mas¬ 
querade. JVe^are not a moment deceived as to their identity. Their 
discourse* are politics under an allegory, and their tones and gestures in 
strict accordance with the rules of civic decorum; but the characters of 
Theocritus are creatures of the element in which they live. Ilis clowns 
arc veritable Cymons, and not disguised scholars and noblemen; and his 
shepherdesses country maidens as unsophisticated as the most zealous 
deifier of uncivilized life could desire. That essential and abstract excel¬ 
lence which so many poets have endeavoured to graft upon the scenes of 
real life, does not seem to have entered his imagination. He paints life just 
as he found it, and his pictures possess a distinctness and vigour which 
mere fancy could never supply. What can he richer than the quarrel of 
the boor with his mistress in the fourteenth Idyl ? or where shall we find a 
more admirable sketch of human nature than the dialogue between Gorge 
and Praxinoa in the Adoniazuseo ? The gossip of Mrs. Ford and Mrs. 
Page in the Merry Wives of Windsor is not truer to tho sex of the inter¬ 
locutors. We find, however, that while considering the merits of Theocritus 
we are wandering too far from those of liis translator, to a brief mention of 
which we therefore return. If the chief value of a translation consists in 
not only rendering the ideas of an author in general terras*but in pre¬ 
serving throughout their transfer to a different medium of communication, 
those lighter and more evanescent beauties, which often lurk in a brief 
allusion, or even in a single word,»Mr. Chapman, as we have already inti¬ 
mated, has been eminently successful. As a poet and a lover oil nature he 
has brought the first requisites to his task, and his style, which ** founded 
on the forcible English of the Elizabethan writers, is well adapte^ to pre- 
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serve the character of quaint hut rich antiquity, which forms pne of the 
chief attractions of his original. His translation of Moschus and Bion are 
equally happy, and the numerous beautiful fragments distinguished by 
their names, and well known to the readers of the Anthology, will*be found 
to sparkle with no diminished light in our ruder northern tongue. We 
regret that we are precluded from giving extracts, which would moro.lhan 
justify' the opinion we have stated; but few who are capable of prizing 
Mr. Chapman's labours will, we apprehend, differ from us in the assertion 
that the Greek pastoral school of poetry can hardly be expected at any 
future time to appear in English under a form more calculated than the 
present to ensure the approbation and administer to the delight of learned 
or unlearned readers. 


The Painter of Client; a Play, in One. Act. By Douglas Jcrrold. 

This little drama, the production of a man of acknowledged and peculiar 
abilities, has boon already stamped by the approbation of the public : it is of 
considerable interest,—a small but delicately cut jewel, rare, brilliant, and 
attractive, not only from its novelty, but its intrinsic worth. 

It was a curious idea, and could have only been invented or comprehended 
by a man of decided genius. We wish Mr Jcrrold success in all his under¬ 
takings : we respect his tulents, and appreciate the zeal and independence 
of his character. 

i 

Observations on the Present Condition and Modes of Treatment of the 

Deaf and Dumb. 


The good sense and discretion of Mr. Fletcher in his pamphlet, on this 
important subject arc equalled only by the humanity which has induced 
him to give so much of his attention to one of the most touching forms of 
human privation, with the hope of its removal or alleviation. There is not 
the slightest doubt that hundreds of cases of deafness have been given over 
as incurable, which might have been successfully treated according to tho 
more rational plan which lie advocates. Mr. Fletcher strcAiglj deprecates 
the general method of educating deaf and dumb children in considerable 
numbers, and more especially an adoption of the plan of communicating in¬ 
formation most in use, before it is satisfactorily ascertained that no lingering 
sense whatever lurks in the organ which is supposed to be congenitally un¬ 
fit for its purpose, as the very means of establishing irrecoverably an infir¬ 
mity, while yet in a wavering and undetermined state, and ready in many 
instances to yield to an uniform and systematic continuance of gentle pal¬ 
liatives. llis authority is hacked by that of an eminent aurist, Mr. J. H. 
Curtis, whose extensive knowledge and practice, in connection with the deaf 
and dumb, render him an invaluable witness. The melancholy extent to 
which defects in the organ of hearing, and consequently in that of speech, 
prevail renders it an imperative duty to every philanthropist to pay atten¬ 
tion to a plan, which, even if successful in a few instances, will more than 
amply repay any exertionnvhich may be used in obtaining its more general 
establishment. Mr. Fletcher will confer an essential benefit upon the 
public by making known, from time to time, tlu results of his plan of treat¬ 
ment; and,we heartil) wish his experiments may meet with tho success 
which he sterns on such rational grounds to anticipate. 


The Priors of Prague. 3 vols. By«the Author of l< Cavendish,” &c. 


The at/jior of this work gives his plan in his njotto“ I write a careless 
kind of good-humoured, fShandeun bgojk, which will do your hearts good- 
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and your'heads too—provided you understand it." Mr. Noalo is a pleasant 
but by no means a powerful writer. He is amusing enough; but he gives 
us little* insight into character, und communicates no large addition to our 
stock of knowledge. This work will bo found an agreeable record of some 
singular scones and^ circumstances: the boyhood, &c. of Edward Wortiev 
Montagu displays some vigour, and cannot fail to interest the reader. We 
must protest against the affectation of the chapter-heads!. 

An Initiatory Step to English Composition. 

This is a work which, without fatiguing the atvfflcnt by elaborate discus¬ 
sions on abstruse syntactical principles, will guide him gradually and 
efficiently to the attainment of a correct and easy style of composition. The 
rules are easy to be understood, and the examples well selected. It appears 
to us well adapted for general use in schools, as well as to assist, by occa¬ 
sional reference, those whose education has been neglected. Practical 
utility is apparently the object which has been arrived at, and, a^ we should 
judge, not in vain. 

A Day in the Woods. By T. Miller, Basket-maker. 

We postpone till next month a notice of this very clever volume ; but refer 
to it now as a volume published by subscription for the benefit of one of the 
most deserving sons of geniuS, who makes baskets, and carries on the less 
profitable trade of literature. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


Mil. t'MMy^rns^vlio lias just opened a new 
and (.-vtpuafve Publishing Establishment at 
Windsor, announces.among other Works to 
lie immediately Issued from thence,—The 
Naval History of Great llritnin, from 1783 to 
the present tune, by Captain Itrentmi. 11.N.; to 
he cnmpihed in ten Monthly Parts at 3* 6/1. 
with a vm iety of Portraits and other embellish¬ 
ments. The first of these Parts is now ready 
for delivery. The advantage of possessing a 
Work of this u Here rroui the pen of an Officer 
tilio has been nearly forty years in the Navy, 
and borne a part In man> at the memorable 
ai lions during the late win, is loo obvious to 
need comment. Such scenes can only be 
adequately described by a sailor j but, in ad¬ 
dition to Ins orvn experience, Captain Brenlon 
lias been zealously assisted by distinguished 
brother officers, who have given him nccess to 
various official documents never yet made 
piddle, lfcnce, he ha* been enabled to eluci¬ 
date many important naval events hitherto 
unexplained. This book must, therefore, be 
consulted by the*future historian who wlshei 
to arrive at •fnet.vconnected with the glorious 
exploits which have rendered the British name 
famous in every part of the globe. 

The fair “ lmprovlsatrice" ismbout to puk- 
*ish a little volume, the very title of which 
must possess a claim for old and young, - 


“ Traits and Trials of Early Lite.” We doubt 
not that while Miss I.audou portrays the 
" trials” incideut to youth and inexpeiicnce, 
she will, like a true friend, also point out 
the best method of avoiding or Mirmouuting 
them, 

Our readers wiil be glad to hear that Mr. 
Serjeant Tnlfourd is preparing tor the press 
tlie Letters of Charles Lamb, u ith u Sketch of 
his Life. 

It is intended to publish the Posthumous 
Works of the late William Godwin, including 
nu Autobiography, fee. To be edited by Mrs. 
Shelley. 

A Popular Account of the Violin, and its 
most Eminent Professors; embodying numer¬ 
ous Anecdotes and Miscellaneous Parti culms 
of Interest in connexion with pint Favourite 
Instrument, has been prepared for the press by 
aGiandsou of Dubourg, the English Violinist 
of Handel’s time, and will speedily be pub¬ 
lished. . 

The Author of “ Life m LVidon” lias been 
employed for some time pastsui two Works, 
which are nearly ready for pubkcation,—The 
Pilgrims of the Thames in S«irch of the 
National; the Drawings, Hkelfhes, and Chi 
racters, by Pierce Egnn, Juti.k and a new 
Novel, Elisa Bloomfield, whollf founded on 
facts. 
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The following New Works are likewise an¬ 
nounced as being In the press ■— 

A collected Edition of the Poetlcul Works of 
James Montgomery.—The Statesman. By H. 
Taylor, aulbu, of •* Philip Van Artevelde.”— 
Hexearches, Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and 
Historical. By Thomas Clarkson, M.A.—The 
Life of Edward the Black Prince. By G. 1’. B. 
James, Esq.—The Life and Times of William 
III. King of England. By the Hon. Arthur 
Trevor, 31.1*.—The Life of Edward Earl of 
Clarendon. By T. H. Lister, JSsq.—Bubbles 
from the Hail ways. Illustrated by Crulkshank, 
—The Harmony of Phrenology with the Doc¬ 
trines of Christianity, &c.—Sir. Ilnllam’s In¬ 
troduction to the Literary History of the Fif¬ 
teenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 
—Outlines of a Journey through Arabla-Pe- 
trrea to Mouyt Sinai and the '.Excavated City 
of Petra—the Kdom of thr Prophecies. By M. 
Leon de Labordc.—The Miscellaneous Works 
of Goldsmith, the First Complete and Uniform 
Edition, with Notes.—History of the Fall of 
Poland, from the German of Frederic von 
Buumrr.—The French Invasions of Ireland- 
illustrated by Popular Songs. By T. Crofton 
Croker.—Travels in Crete. By Hubert Pash- 
ley, A.M.—A Classical Tour ill Attica, and 
licsidrnce in Athens. By the Rev. Christo¬ 
pher Wordsworth.—TheThird and Concluding 
Volume of Sliurnn Turner’s Sacred History of 
tile World. ■ -Siencs and Shadow's of Days de¬ 
parted, with Selections from Poems. Ity the 
Her. Wm. Lisle Howies.—Conversations on 
Nature and Art. By a Lady.—The Last Au¬ 
tumn at a Favourite Residence, with other 
Poeina, and Recollections of Mrs. Hemans. By 
Mrs. Lawrence.— Contributions to Modern 
History, from the British Museum and State- 
Paper Office; Vol. I, Queen Elizabeth and 
Mary Queen of Scots : Vol. 11. Frederick the 
Great and his Times. 1740-1796. By Frederick 
von Rnumer.—Alfred the Great, a Poem, by 
the Author of the " Life and Correspondence 
of Admiral Collingwood.”—The Tribunal of 
Manners, a Sutiricnl Poem.— Lessing’s Lao- 
coon, translated by Mr. W. Boss. 

I.IST OP NSW PUBLICATION'S. 

Mr. Ward’s Tremaine, or the Man of Refine¬ 
ment, 1 vol. bound. fis. CJ. 

The Family History of England, by the Rev. 
G. B. Glclg, in 3 volt. Vol. I. 12mo. 6s. 6<i. 
cloth. 

Historical Notices of FonthiU and its Ab- 
hey, tkc.i by J. B. Nickol.x F.8.A., 4to. U 
Mates, See. 

Outlines ofVuman Pathology. By H. Mayo, 
F.R.S., Sec. 8yo._ 1S*. cloth. 


A Day In the Woods. By Thoa. Miller, 
bnsket-maker. Post Hvo. 10*. 6<L cloth. 

Inklings of Adventure. By N. t P. Willis, 
Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. II. 11*. 6d. 

The Priors of Prague- By the Author of 
" Cavendish.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11*. 6 d. 

A Narrative of a’ Journey from Lima to 
Para. By Lieut. Smyth aud Mr. F. Lowe. 
Bvo. 12*. 

Allan Cunningham’s Gallery of Pictures, 3 
vols. royal 8vo, 2/. 14s. . 

The Beliquary. By Bernard and Lucy Bar¬ 
ton. Foolscap 8vo. 3*. fid. 

British Song Birds. By Neville Wood, Esq. 
Foolscap 8 vo. 7s. 

The Mascareuhas. 3 volumes, post octavo. 
It. 11s. 6d. 

A Chronological and Analytical View of the 
Bible. By the Rev. Joseph Jones, M.A., five., 
10s. fid. 

Britton and Brayley’s History of the Ancient 
Palace and the late Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster, 48 plates, demy 8vo., 21s., royal 
8vo., 21. 2s., deuiy 4to., 41. 4*. 

Illustrations of the Botany of Hie Himalayan 
Mountains. By T. F. Hoyle, Part IX., impl. 
4to. 20*. 

An A’naiysls of the Civil Law, Sec. By the 
late Bishop Halifax; with alterations and 
additions, by James W. Gelilart. LL.T). 

Dr. I.ardner’s Cabinet Cyelopiedia. Vol. 
LXXV1II. (British Statesmen, Vol. II.) 6s. 

Travelling Opinions and Sketches in.Russia 
and Poland. By Rayford Ramble, Esq. post 
8vo., 7s. fid. 

Lee’s Ceisus. Latin und English. 8vo., Vol. 
I., 15s Vol. II , 18s. 

Geoffrey Rudel. By John Graham. 8vo.fjs. 

The IIisLory of Brazil. Bv John Armitage, 
Esq. 2 vols., 8vo., 1/. 4s. * - , 

Alison’s History of Europe. VtfA y. 8 V o., 
15s. 

Walsh's Greek and Turkish Revolution. 2 
vols., 8vo. if. 12*. 

A Saunter in Belgium. Svo., 10*. 6rf. 

The Works of Sir John Suckling, with Life 
of the Author. By the Rev. A. Suckling, 
LL.B. Royal 8vo„ 21s„ boards. 

Home Tour through the Manufacturing Dis¬ 
tricts of England in 1835. By Sir George 
Head. Post8vo., 9*. 6d., boards. 

The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. Edited 
by S. Wilkin. 4 vols., Svo. 21. 8s. doth 

Cnplnin Bach’s Narrative of the Arctic Land 
Expedition in 1833,-34,-35. 8vo„ 30*.. cloth. 

Progressive Exercises in Writing German. 
By W. Klauer K'nltowskl: with plates. 5*. 
cloth. 
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FINE ARTS. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

The Royal Academy has opened its sixty-eighth annual exhibition. Its 
excellence is beyond question. It is universally considered as of far higher 
merit than any for the last ten years ; none of the popular living artists are 
absentees—and some of them (Wilkie, for instance) have contributed more 
largely than usual. We presume we shall not again be summoned to ascend 
the terrific flight of stSne steps that lead from the ground floor to the great 
room ; nor to push into the miserable hole in which the examples of British 
sculpture are shown to the British people. It is understood that by next 
j ear the gallery in Trafalgar-squure will be ready ; and, however dismal and 
uninviting may be the exterior of that structure, it is certain that it will con¬ 
tain apartments in which pictures can be placed and seen: and where statues 
may be looked upon without straining the eye-halls. The Academy will 
t hen have opportunity of rendering greater justice to all deserving candidates 
for fame. Now, as heretofore, complaints of want of judgment, or partiality, 
on the part of “ the hangers,” are loud and frequentand certainly some 
artists appear to have fair grounds for questioning the taste or the courtesy 
of the committee. Wc have, however, never been among those who found 
it difficult to make allowances for the perplexities which “ the hangers” must 
encounter; this year we think the objections against them less strong than 
ever. The works of many who are not members are well placed,—for ex¬ 
ample, Knight, Charles Landseer, Herbert, Steplianoff, Sidney Cooper, &e. 
&c., while the great pride and “ pet ” of their own body, Edwin Landseer, 
has less reason to be satisfied than many others. There is a gem of Boxall's, 
and a rich landscape by Pyne,—small pictures, too,—placed out of sight, 
although.Boxall has limited liis number, and Pyne has sent but one : this 
does not seen^fair, but it is hard to judge ; and all persons have their favour¬ 
ites whomiifeylvould like to see exalted. It has been urged against “ the 
hanger/ r *1nat they have given Mr. Westall too prominent a place ; we think 
they have done no such thing : Westall s leading picture is a good oue—but 
if it were not it would be scarcely justifiable to put aside, in favour of tyros, 
a veteran artist who has done so much to produce and confirm a taste tor the 
fine arts in England. 

The head of the exhibitors this year is Mr. Wilkie, who has contributed 
largely. The work that delights us most is the small one of the Duke of 
Wellington writing his dispatchesthat of Napoleon and the Pope dfees 
not please us. The Emperor is too boyish, and his Holiness too girlish. 

Edwin Landseer—his brother Charles has made so great a step that we 
must for the future give the Landseer his Christian name—has sent a most 
delicious picture—the infant children of the Marquis of Abereorri; and 
another, No. 143, which may be overlooked if it be not pointed out. Ho has 
not, however, produced a work equal in importance to that of last year, or the 
year previous. 

Collius is admirable. “ Leaving home,” and “ Sunday morning," arc two 
sweet pictures ; still more excellent is that which he calls “ Happy as a 
King," describing a group of joyous children swinging on a gate.X 

Callcott’s finest work is thdt of Dutch girls returning from market.! He has, 
however, several others of the highest possible merit. / 

Turner is, as usual, magnificent and unintelligible,—he has deserted nature 
for art; and, consequently he astonishes, hut does not affect. \ 

Stanfield's great picture is the battle of Trafalgar 5 ! to us, who figijt with 
no weapon more offensive than the pen, there seems too much calm and 
quiet for a scene so stupendous. We fancy we might dance a quadrille on 
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the quarter-deck of the Victory: it is, however, splendidly painted, and 
calculated to uphold the reputation of the accomplished artist. 

Mr. Constable exhibits several admirable works. That which excites most 
interest is the Cenotaph to the memory of Reynolds, in the grounds of the 
late Sir George Beaumont. 

Mr. Uwins is not this year so happy in his choice of subjects as he was 
last. They are of high merit, as works of art, but repulsive: this is a great 
mistake. 

Pickcrsgill’s portraits are, as they always are, admirable—let the visitor 
look for No. 181, und then for No. 183—both as likenesses and as paint¬ 
ings. Sir M. A. Shee exhibits several; Mr. Philips is also eminent in 
this class of art: and Mrs. Carpenter may be safely compared with the 
best of them one of a lady and child, by Mr. J. I lay tor, possesses high 
merit; and those of Mr. Briggs are honourable to the Ei glish school. There 
arc, of course, a considerable number of portraits in the exhibition ; but few 
beyond the productions of the painters we have referred to, that <;J’ for es¬ 
pecial notice ; the drawings and miniatures are, as usual, very numerous. 
Among them, Chalon is pre-eminent; but a miniature of unusual size, by 
Mr. Lover, of the Ambassador from the King of Oude, will attract attention 
and deserve it. 

M'Clise has two groat works--an interview between Charles the First and 
Cromwell, and Macbeth and the Weird Sisters: the last contains a portrait 
of Macready. They are both of the highest merit: the Macbeth is splendid : 
the dignified self-possession of the Thane of Cawdor, amid a scene so start¬ 
ling, has never been so happily expressed. 

Etty is, as usual, classic and true to nature— human nature, which he 
delights to paint; and to which some squeamish and suspicious critics dale 
to object. Hilton lias done little ; but that little is worthy of him. Howard 
exhibits some fine imaginative scenes and characters—nyrnphs apd deities, 
in whose society ho revels. 

Cooper exhibits a battle piece and some animals. In knowledge of art 
and comprehension of nature he must, however, yield to his, "amesnke: ho 
never did, and never will, produce a picture combining so many o'f.elleneies 
as that of Mr. Sidney Cooper, No. 400, “A Summer Noon.” 

No. 95 is the Battle of Corunna,—where Sir John Moore received his death 
wound. It is from the pencil of Mr. Jones, who stands alone in a class of 
art above all others the most interesting. This picture is a volume. 

Mulrcudy's “ Giving a Bite " is a delicious picture. Who is there to whom 
such an incident js not familiar ? 

One of the most interesting and most finely-painted pictures in the ex¬ 
hibition is “The Wreckers,” by J. P. Knight; an artist who must ere long 
receive the highest honours the profession can obtain for him. 

Mr. Hart has produced, and exhibits, his best picture. It is a proof that 
his claim to admission into the Academy was justly recognized;- the Lord 
Chancellor, Sir Tie-mas More, receiving the benediction of his father, Judge 
More, in the Court of King's Bench. 

Mr. Charles Landseer has this year established his reputation. His pic¬ 
ture of the plundering of Basing House, by some troopers of the Common¬ 
wealth, possesses high merit. 

It is impossible for us* in one Number of our Magazine, to do more than 
notice more prominent works which the exhibition contains; criticism, 
when confined to so narrow a space, would be affectation. Our object is to 
direct public attention to, and explain i ihe recompense which visitors will re¬ 
ceive frof.n a collection of such rare, excellence as that which the Academy 
present/. Wc shall hppe to return to this interesting subject in our next. 

/ 
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Twelve Etched Outlines. By Charles Wild. 

Unhappily this admirable artist is no more; we have here a proof of his 
genius, and are reminded of the loss we have sustained. The publication 
contains views of the most prominent and remarkable public buildings of 
various continental cities. They are beautifully executed; and the work 
will prove a desirkble acquisition to the architect, the antiquarian, and the 
lover of art. 

4 

Fac-similes yf Historical and Literary Curiosities. By C. J. Smith. 

No. III. 


This is one of the most interesting publications of the day. It is astonish¬ 
ing to find so many rare and cuuous documents collected: but the wealth of 
Mr. Upcott, from whose store they have been principally gathered, is well 
known. Here we have autograph letters of Addison, Beattie, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Grose the antiquary, Dryden, Halifax, &c.,—and one of especial 
value lroui Graham of Claverhouso. We trust that public patronage will 
recompense the labours of Mr. Smith- and that the work will stretch to 
considerable length. 4 


*S)iia, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. Illustrated in a Scvics of Views 
drawn on the Spot by W, II. Bartlett, W. Purser, &e.; with Descrip¬ 
tions, by John Came. No. I. 


This promises tolic a very interesting and useful, as well as beautiful 
publication. It is astonishing to what extent enterprise may he carried ; 
we understand the publishers actually sent the artists to Asia Minor for the 
expiess purpose of taking views for this work. They have done well: the 
designs are fiiu^pnd characteristic. The present number contains four; and 
they are s^ytSl'actorily engraved. Mr. Curne, too, has performed his part 
w ith eoiiirfderahlc ability: his “ Letters from the East’’are familiar to our 
readers; they naturally pointed him out as fitted for the undertaking ; and, 
but for the fact of his having long sojourned in Asia Minor, we suppose 
Messrs. Fi-lier would have forwarded thither an author as well as artists. 
We hope the work will succeed,—it deserves success. 


THE DRAMA. 

Thk only great, theatrical novelties of the month, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s 
tragedy of “ Ion," and Mr. Bulfe’s new opera, have been produced at too 
late a period to admit of notice in our present Number. We shall pay due 
attention to them in our next. The success of Mr. Talfourd s tragedy was 
brilliantly decisive, and is one of the most oppoitunc and cheering Evidences 
that could possibly have been afforded, that a genuine, strong tast\for the 
highest order,of dramatic poetry has survived the basest attempts tojvitiatc 
and destroy it. / 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A letter by R. W. Fox, Esq., on Mineral Veins, was read. It is scarcely 
possible, in a brief notice, to give a satisfactory analysis of Mr. Fox’s com¬ 
munication ; but the following extract may convey to our readers an imper¬ 
fect idea of the extensive views which it opens relative to the formation of 
mineral veins. Mr. Fox is of opinion that fissures were formed by changes 
in the earth’s temperature ; and if the direction and intensity of- the mag¬ 
netic curves be connected with variations of temperature, then changes in 
the earth’s temperature might seem to indicate changes in the magnetic 
curve*. If it be admitted, therefore, that fissures may have been produced 
as stated above, Mr. Fox says “ that there can be little diiliculty. in also 
admitting that electricity may have powerfully intiuenced the existing 
arrangement of the contents of mineral veins. IIow are v.e otherwise to 
account for the relathe positions of veins of different kinds with respect to 
each other, and likewise fur their contents in reference to the rocks which 
they traverse, and many other phenomena observable in them of a very 
decided and definite character? Copper, tin, iron, and zinc, in combination 
with the sulphuric and muriatic acids, being very soluble in water, are, in 
this state, capable of conducting voltaic electricity ; so, if by means of infil¬ 
tration, or any other process, we suppose the*'water to have been impregnated 
with any of these metallic salts, the rocks containing different salts would, 
undoubtedly become in different or opposite electrical conditions; and 
hence, if there were no other cause, electrical currents would he generated, 
and he readily transmitted through the fissures containing water, with salts 
in solution; and decompositions of the salts, and a transference vf their 
elements, in some eases, to groat distances, would be the natural result. 
But, on the known principles of electro-magnetism, it is evident that such 
currents would be more or less influenced in their direction and intensity by 
the magnetism of the earth. They cannot, for instance, pass from N. to S., 
or from S. to N., so easily a* from E. to W., but more so tlpr'droin W. to E. 
The terrestrial magnetism would therefore tend,, in a greater or V*ss degree, 
to direct the vol:aio currents through those fissures which might approximate 
to an east and west bearing, and, in separating the saline constituents, 
would deposit the metal within or near the electro-magnetic rock, and the 
acid would ho determined toward the electro-positive rock, and probably 
enter into new combinations; or the sulphuric acid might, by means of the 
same agency, he resolved into its elements; in which case the .sulphur 
would take the direction of the metal, and the oxygen of the acid, and in 
this way the metallic sulphurets may have derived their origin; for, if 1 
mistake not, the metallic sulphates, supposing them to have been the pre¬ 
vailing salts, as at present, would be fully adequate to supply all the sulphur 
required by the same metals to form sulphurets; indeed, more than suffi¬ 
cient, if we deduct the oxide of tin, and other metalliferous oxides found in 
our mines. The continued circulation of the waters would, in time, bring 
most of the soluble salts under the influence of those currents, till the 
metals were in great measure separated from their solvents, and deposited in 
the east and west veins, and near the rocks to which they were determined 
by the electric currents.” 

/ GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At a^$ee’nt meeting a paper was road, communicated by Lieut. Dickinson, 
14th regiment, B.N.I., entitled "Observations on the Ancient Intercourse 
with I/idia, suggested by some remarks contained in a paper communicated 
by J^Gut. A. Burnes to the Geographical Society of Bombay, on the ‘ Mari¬ 
time communication of India, as carried on by the Natives.'" From a pas¬ 
sage in Lieut. Burnes’ paper, it appears that he is of opinion that the com¬ 
merce “ was never interrupted by religious prejudices," and “ that the natives 
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of India*themselves, and not the Arabs, conducted the trado between India 
and Egypt..’’ As the generally received opinions seem to be opposed to that 
of Lieilt. Burnes, Lieut. Dickinson examined all the known authorities 
existing which have reference to [a maritime intercourse with India which 
subsisted in times long antecedent to the Christian era. In the ancient 
histories of Agatharchides and Strabo, it appears that the Arabians had 
attained a very high degree of commercial prosperity, which was chiefly 
centered in three great tribes: first, the Sabteans, 01 Arabs of Senna; se¬ 
cond, the Men {cans, whose country lay contiguous to Senna; third, the 
Gerrheeans, who occupied the coast about Alkliatif and Bahrein, of whom 
wc are told, that they were “ the carriers by land of the produce of Arabia, 
and of packages of aromatics,” winch they carried to Idumea. Now, the 
aromatics of Yemen we must suppose to have been monopolised by the 
neighbouring Monacans, between whoso country and Gerrha stretches 
that immense desert which ruts off all communication across that part of 
Arabia. The question, then, Whence was the trade, and whence the wealth 
of the people of Gerrha ? can only be answered, by supposing them to have 
been derived from an intercourse with 1 ndia. The route, therefore, by Gerrha, 
wo may reasonably imagine to have been the oldest line of communication 
with the cast; and which may be referred to the eighteenth century before 
the Christian era. History affords no ; eforencc till the eleventh century b.c. 
in the time of David, when, the people of Israel not being a maritime nation, 
the intercourse was carried on* by Hiram and the Phoenicians of Tyro, and 
the produce of India was brought into Palestine, not as before, in the cara¬ 
vans of the Ishmaelites, but by the channel of the Red Sea. After tracing 
the historical records downwards, through the ninth and sixth centuries, 
Lieut. Dickinson states that, in the fourth century b.c., in the time of Alex¬ 
ander, from the voyage of Nearchus, wc learn that there were ports and 
several vessels in the Gulf of Persia; and it being known lhat the Persians 
were always notorious for their aversion to the sea, we may infer that these 
vessels belonged either to the Indians or to the Arabs ; and, as the historians 
of that day have not recorded anything that would lead us to suppose that, 
the Indian^ 7,'c r e a seafaring race, he concludes that these vessels belonged 
to, anj), .were manned, not by the people of India, but by the maritime tribes 
of^the coasts of Arabia; and that, therefore, the intercourse with India was 
carried on chiefly by the Arabs. Throughout subsequent centuries, to the 
fifteenth of the present era, historv is in favour of the Arab navigators. At 
the close of the latter century, the l’ortugucse found, to their great danger and 
annoyance, that 15,000 Arabs had settled at Calicut. When, therefore, these 
circumstances are taken into consideration; when we view the vast extent 
of the Arab settlement, and the diffusion of their language and religion to 
the eastward ; when we regard their history as we find it preserved in the 
earliest records, and look at the people as we see them at this day, a restless 
and reckless nation of adventurers; and, lastly, when we consider the pecu¬ 
liar institution of caste among the Hindoos, in which there is no caste of 
sailors or navigators,—we are bound to subscribe to the opinion of Robertson, 
Vincent, Chardin, and others—that the Arabs, and not the Indians, were, 
in ancient times, the great carriers of the Indian trade, and the first naviga¬ 
tors of the seas of India. 


VARIETIES. 

Among the directions lately transmitted by the Poor Law Commissioners 
“*to the Chuchwardens, Overseers, and other Officers required t« account 
for the expenditure of the Poor Rates,” the following are of importance :— 
“It is required that the accounts of each separate parish, and also the 
accounts of every Union, shall be made up quarterly, and duly audited. As 

June. —VOL. XLVIt. NO. CLXXXVI. 3 
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the accounts of every officer may bo disallowed, so every officer, whilst he is 
bound to obey all orders which are legal , is bound to disobey all orders which 
are illegal, and « ill be -personally answerable in either case. Until the rate 
already allowed has been fully collected; no new rate must be applied for. 
The law has not given to the parish officers, or even to the vestry, any power 
of charging or of taxing their fellow-parishioners, even for useful purposes, 
at their own mere discretion; and no charge upon the poor rates is legal, 
unless it is in plain words sanctioned or directed by some statute. In doubt¬ 
ful cases the proper inquiry will always bo under what statute or by what 
regulation is the proposed charge warranted ? The more common charges 
which are unfounded, as not being authorised by any statute, areCharges 
for the performance of any service for which the law has not sanctioned any 
payment: charges for coroners' inquests must be disallowed ; so also charges 
for salaries to overseers, under the title of permanent overseers; charges for 
the trouble in paying county rates; charges for filling up Parliamentary 
returns; charges for loss of time in attending justices, revising barristers, &c.; 
charges for dinners and entertainments; charges for the extirpation of 
vermin; charges for fees for marrying paupers, and for christening and 
churching their families; charges for tolling bells at paupers’ funerals; 
parish officers are bound to account in a proper form; no items named 
sundries, miscellaneous, or incidental expences can be admitted.” 

British Produce and Manufactures exported in 1834.—Account of the 
declared value of the principal articles of Brifish produce and manufactures 


exported in the year 1834:— 

£. *. d . 

Brass and Copper Manufactures. 981,823 2 11 

Iron and Steel, wrought and nnwrought . 1,400,872 2 1 

Hardwares and Cutlery . 1,485,233 2 1 ' 

Tin, wrought and unwrought. 370,382 11 A 

Cotton Manufactures . 15,302,571 7 1 

Cotton yarn . 5,211.014 17 8 

Linen Manufactures .. 2,443,344 18 7 

Linen yarn . 136,312^11 9 

Woollen Manufactures. 5,736,OyO K,^0 

W ; o<illen and Worsted yarn. 238 543 15 0. 

Wool (Sheep's) ..*. 192,175 14 1 

Silk Manufactures. 537,198 5 4 

Salt... 102.126 14 10 

Soap and Candles. 263,972 4 11 

Sugar, refined ... 916,391 8 6 

All other Articles. 6,194,358 1 6 


41,649,191 9 6 


Whereof from Great Britain were.......... 41,286,594 0 6 

from Ireland . 362,597 4 0 


. The Commissioners of Charities have made a report, from which it appears 
that the total number of Charities investigated in England is 26,751. The in¬ 
quiry lias been completed in twenty-eight counties, but six are only partially 
investigated. The funds amount to 1,600,000/. per annum. With regard 
to the most efficient mode in which this may be administered, the Com¬ 
missioners Becommcnd that-the superintendence, and, in certain cases, the 
administration of all property devoted to charitable uses should be intrusted 
to a peri/anent board of three Commissioners, or some other independent 
authority,Vvho shall be empowered to suggest schemes for the government 
of all chanties, and for the management of all estates and funds belonging 
to such charities, and to correct any abuses therein, subject to the like cok- 
cur re nee in cases where there are special visitors; and, in cases where the 
parties are willing, the board to be empowered by themselves, or others duly 
authorised by them, to adjudicate and finally determine all disputes respect¬ 
ing conflicting claims and accounts. 
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llouses of Parliament. —The second report of tile Commissioners on the 
erectiqn of the new llouses recommends an adoption of Mr. Harry’s plan, 
with certain modifications, so that the expense of carrying? it into execution 
shall not exceed 800,000 /. ; this sum to include the purchase of houses to 
he taken down in Abingdon-Street, near where the grand entrance for tho 
King is to he situated, and also the expense of the - mbankment of the l iver 
Thames, opposite the south front of the two Houses. The modifications 
recommended will chiefly apply to the ornamental part of the plan, and will 
not interfere With the accommodations in the interior of either Houses of 
Parliament for the Members, or with tho offices, committee rooms, &o. 

Window Duly. —The following is a return, ordered by the House of Com¬ 
mons, of tho duty on windows assessed for the twelve towns of England 
which contribute tho largest amount; Liverpool, 20,189/. 15s. C<d .; Hath, 
18,035/. 5s. 3d. ; Manchester, 11,558/. 13s. id.; Bristol, 11,386/. 16s. !</.; 
Brighton, 10,778/. 2s. 9r/. ; Birmingham, 6,570/. Is.; Cheltenham, 5,156/. 
7s. 10</. ; Norwich, 4,791/. 16a*. 9</.; Clifton, 4,632/. 17s. 7c/.; Leeds, 4,335/. 
17s. 2d.; Cambridge, 3,761/. 9s. 3c/.; Portsmouth, 3.635/. 9s. 3d. 

In the last 15 years 43,528 insolvent debtors have been discharged under 
the Act in England, of whom 1785 only paid any dividend. 

The statement recently published of the money votes by Parliament to 
the British Museum gives the amount of annual grants since 1753 to 1835, 
443,338/. 15s. Id.; for buildings, 540,600/.; for collections purchased and 
miscellaneous votes, 176,322/. 5s. Total, 1,160,201/. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

French and English Post-Office .—The public will be glad to learn that 
M. Conte, the able and active Direct cur dcs Postes, and Mr. Freeling, of 
the English office, during the late stay of the latter in Paris, came to a de¬ 
cision ujKin'Tl'.e regulation to be carried into effect with regard to the postage 
of lexers between France and England, which are of much importance to 
jLlws* uvo countries. One of the principal advantages of this long and anxi¬ 
ously-expected arrangement will be the facility of paying the postage of 
letters, reciprocally, to the place of their ultimate destination. A great 
saving of expense and time will he the consequence of this measure, by 
which a letter can be sent, postage-free or not, to a correspondent, as in 
either of the two countries at present. Another most beneficial regulation 
will he the power of recommending letters to tho special care of the Post 
Office, whereby letters will only be delivered to correspondents in person, 
upon paying a slight additional postage; this is a measure of great utility, 
and will prevent many losses. Journals areto he tlio objects of a special sti¬ 
pulation reserved by the Governments for future arrangement. The reduc¬ 
tion of the rate of postage, which is enormously great at present, will also 
he effected. M. Conte, whose services in the administration of the Post 
Office deserve so much gratitude from his country, has ascertained by expe¬ 
rience that the lowering of the price of postage is of direct advantage to the 
Treasury, without taking into consideration indirect revenues resulting from 
the increased development of commercial transactions which ; t occasions. 
Thus, in 1830, the gene>ral produce of the Post Office amounted to 30 mil¬ 
lions of francs ; in 1835 it amounted to 39 millions—an increase of nine 
millions of revenue, due to the good direction of M. Conte in the reduction of 
postage and in the general amelioration of the service.— Oalignani. 

* Charring of Animal*Substances.—A pamphlet published at Florence 
gives an account of a strange discovery by Girolamo Legato, the accuracy 
of which is attested by the principal professors in that city. It appears that 
Legato, while traversing the deserts of Africa, in 1820, for the purpose Of 
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perfecting his map, discovered in one of the hollows which a whirlwind had 
ploughed up, a completely charred human body, the flesh and bones of which 
were in good preservation. It struck him that the process of charring could 
only have been effected by the scorching sand, and that’ if the heat of the 
sand had, in this instance, effected the complete desiccation and carbonization 
of animal substances, it might be possible to effect something similar by ar¬ 
tificial means. On his return to Italy he commenced his experiments, and 
at length succeeded in imparting to the limbs and bodies of animals solidity 
and indestructible durability ; by this process, whole bodies, as well as indi¬ 
vidual parts, acquire a thoroughly firm consistence, which is more decided 
according as the respective parts are harder or softer. The skins, muscles, 
nerves, veins, fat, blood, all undergo this change without its being necessary 
to remove the intestines, which assume the same consistence. At the same 
time the colour, form, and character in general, remain unchanged; no smell 
is perceptible, and both joints and limbs remain flexible and moveable, as 
when alive; when bodies have acquired this consistency, neither damp, air, 
moths, nor water can affect them. The weight is but slightly dimiui-died; 
not a hair is lost; on the contrary, they are rooted more firmly than ever. 
Birds and fishes lose neither skins, scales, nor colours; and, in like manner, 
insects and worms remain perfect in every respect. Legato's cabinet contains 
many specimens of this novel and singular discovery; one of the most re¬ 
markable is a table composed of 214 pieces joined together. The observer 
would take them for so many different kinds of stone, and yet they arc 
nothing more than portions of the human members. 

Diamonds. —A.M. Perrot, of the Royal Academy of Sciences at St. Peterg- 
burgh, after a careful examination of perfect and imperfect diamonds, is of 
opinion that they are formed by some volcanic action on small pieces of 
carbon, or of a substance composed of a large portion of carbon and a very 
small quantity of hydrogen.— Atheneeum . 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

True practical objects of Agriculture — Proceedings of the Ch, *ml 
Agricultural Association—Effects of the Season on the Crops — Stutt, 
of the Markets, $c, 

r There was a time, though we know not how long ago, when agriculture 
was agriculture—-and not politics; and we are very much disposed to think 
that little good will be done in the trade till agriculture confines itself to its 
legitimate range—the best cultivation of the earth and the natural condi¬ 
tions of the markets and of commerce in general. Agriculture (which is 
now but too generally assumed to mean the circumstances of the farmer) 
has never flourished (in that sense) since it became the object of frequent 
legislation. To nothing could the famous reply of the French merchants to 
Colbert, “ Laissons nous fairs,'* be so pertinently applied as to this science. 
With every possible proof of augmented and augmenting skill in the applica¬ 
tion of its principles and success in tlic practice, its profits have decreased. 
Some may attribute this appearance to the vc r y abundance thus produced— 
Lord Liverpool did so when Prime Minister, ex cathedra; but supply and 
demand would, if left to themselves, have found their level; at least the 
expenses would have followed their natural course under existing causes; if 
the profit^had largely risen, rent and labour would have obtained higher 
rates.) if prices had greatly fallen, the fixed and moveable charges would 
have fhllen too: but no, said the landowners, we will create an artificial rate 
of price which shall make the condition and prosperity of the agriculturist 
permanent and independent of exteriors.—By the simple expedient of a 
protecting duty, we will decree a minimum. What happened? The far¬ 
mer was delighted with a discovery and a provision that were to ensure him 
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80$. or 60$. or what not. for his wheat. He took the bait, agreed to high 
rents and high tithes. But unhappily the minimum became the maximum, 
and more than the maximum. Wheat, instead of remaining at or about 80$. 
or 60$. fell below 40$.: and the farmer’s capital kept oozing and oozing out of 
his own into the landlord’s, the parson’s, and the tax-gatherer’s pockets. 
Yet he still clings to the fallacious and absurd supposition that legislation 
ran empty the markets and reduce the bounties of nature, or stop the pro¬ 
gress of art. Alas, alas! what a miserable misapprehension ! The country 
returning to permanent peace finds it imperative to put an end to those war 
expedients which unsettled all the monetary principles, and to give the 
country a safer system by compelling the issuers of paper to pay in gold. 
This is no sooner achieved with some depreciation in the value of all com¬ 
modities, than the agriculturist sets to and denounces all political econo¬ 
mists, and mourns over a return to national honesty and national security. 
He disregards the losses other traders have suffered in common with him¬ 
self from the depression of their goods, and calls upon Parliament to 
interpose in his peculiar behalf; and even legislators, and men of education 
and condition are weak enough to halloo his or their cry. Then arises a 
Central Association and Committees of both Houses I And what fol¬ 
lows?—Mark! 

The evidence of even the most prejudiced, as well as the most intelligent 
and practical witnesses, establishes that a supply emanating from a supe¬ 
rior cultivation upon our own soils, extended cultivation in Ireland, and 
successive genial seasons, have produced a supply above the average—l^gnce 
the price of one article (wheat) falls. A large demand for malt, in conse- 
quenco of an increased consumption of barley, generated by a reduction of 
the,duty on beer, enhances the price of that article. A disorder in sheep 
reduces the flocks and decreases the supply of wool, while the prosperous 
state of manufacture and commerce augments the demand. The price of 
wool rises considerably. 

An additional consequence of this prosperity appears in the demand for 
meat of alljrlescriptions, and the price of beef, mutton, veal, and pork also 
advances. Thus then three articles out of the five which constitute the 
strvpie of farming, are proved to be beneficially improved. The same evi¬ 
dences prove also that the land is relieved from a grievous weight by the 
mere incipient, effects of the New Poor Law; by the relief from other local 
rates ; and that a commutation of tithes now under progress will also ad¬ 
vantage the landed interest. They declare almost to a man that the main 
evils occasioned by the change in the currency having passed over, it would 
be little short of madness to recur to any project for bringing back any of 
the appearances which led to the restoration of cash payments. From the 
debates in the House of Commons, concurrent with their inquiries in the 
Committees, these principles and facts are admitted to be demonstrated; 
and even the most clamorous advocate for the farmer, the Marquis of Clian- 
dos himself, limits his motion to a requisition that, in any reduction of 
taxation, agriculture be first considered. Thus stands the case—and this is 
a precise recapitulation of the state of the politics of agriculture at this 
moment. We should perhaps be justified in adding, that the best-informed 
witnesses differ in many of the essential measures proposed for relief; in 
none more than that of the malt-tax. The farmer begins to see the truth; 
namely, that,any considerable advance in the price of barley would inevita¬ 
bly lead to a rise in the rent ot land, and in the amercement of the tithe. 
Some broadly admit these results#-others pronounce that the consumer, not 
the grower, pays the tax. In a word, the light begins to spread over the 

hitherto darkened regioiv „ . _, , 

But now comes the most beautiful proceeding of the whole A Meeting 
of the Provisional Committee of the Central Agricultural Association," says 
the new Journal published by the Central Association, “ was held at Brown's 
Hotel, on Thursday last, in order to audit the accounts, and to take into 
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consideration the necessity of adopting more determined measures consist¬ 
ently with the spirit of the British constitution, for obtaining that relief from 
Parliament which has hitherto been denied to the important interests con¬ 
nected with the soil, and is now rendered more necessary in consequence of 
the impudent and insane assertion of Mr. Hume, that * this country could do 
without the landed interests, and that it was quite immaterial whether or not 
they ever grew another bushel of wheat.’ Will our readers deny that it is 
not high time, after such a declaration from one of the leaders and professors 
of modern political economy, that something more should be done to obtain 
for the owners and eullivators of the soil a share in the benefits enjoyed by 
the manufacturing classes? At this meeting some strong resolutions were 
proposed by Mr. Bernard, of Triuity College, Cambridge, who has favoured 
us with a copy of them, which we insert, and a reference to our advertising 
columns will show that they are to be taken into consideration on the 17tn 
of June, at a general meeting which will be held at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern. ** ****** Every thinking mind must iieve been 
convinced by the late proceedings in Parliament, that faction rules where 
honest patriotism should prevail, and that a false, nay, a mock philosophy is 
daily applied to the necessities of this vast community by the political econo¬ 
mists, almost incompatible with the common dictates of humanity, or without 
reference to equitable principles.” 

Ami of what are these resolutions composed ? Take the following speci¬ 
men of the .Student of Trinity's Agriculturistic-political principles. He first 
assumes that Ministers “ have no intention to relieve the distresses of any of 
the producing classes, but are solely bent on following the mischievous 
theories of those who call themselves political economists. - ’ Next, that “ it 
is requisite to form a Union that would include landowners, farmers, ,and 
working people of all descriptions, manufacturing as well us agricultural, for 
tlio purpose of promoting their common interests, of defending their just 
rights, and of ensuring the safety of the country.” And having determined 
tliut the Central Society, by neglecting to do this, “ has defeated its own 
object,” he urges that “ the .Society should immediately publish a declara¬ 
tion to explain the principles on which it proposes to act; confining itself at 
present to such leading grievances, as would be sufficient to show its deter¬ 
mination to defend the rights, and promote the interests of the industries, 
classes ; and leaving minor grievances to be discussed hereafter. 

“ These leading grievances are. Peel's Currency Bill, the Free Trade sys¬ 
tem, with the unrestricted use of machinery, and in conjunction with these, 
the New Poor Law. 

“ That accordingly the Society ought to declare its resolution to insist 
upon a re-adjustment being mado of the present standard of value, leaving 
the question as to metallic, or paper money, to be considered after the prin¬ 
ciple of re-adjustment shall have been conceded. 

“ That it ought, at the same time, to declare its resolution to insist upon 
the establishment of some just protective system for working people, to 
guard them from the competition to which they are now unfairly exposed 
with both foreigners and machinery; together with the establishment of a 
corresponding protective system for the colonics; avowing protection to native 
industry of all descriptions, whether at home o, abroad, for the ground-work 
of its proceedings. 

. “ That it ought likewise to declare its resolution to insist upon a repeal of 
the New Poor Law, which was framed on the assumption that’ alKvorking- 
people can ^btain.'if the) please, remunerating employment, an assumption 
which is perfectly untrue, so long as Peel's Bill, with the/ree trade system, 
be suffered to remain in force, and machinery permitted to supplant, 
manual labour. 

And lastly, “ That the Society will not patronize any newspaper that will 
not devote itself to a strenuous defence of the above principles and views, and 
endeavour, by all the means in its power, to promote a close union between 
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the agricultural and manufacturing olasses, including the labourers in both ; 
since* amidst the perils by which the nation is surrounded, and the excite¬ 
ment that must unavoidably be the result, this course of proceeding offers 
the only reasonable chauoe of preserving tranquillity, and preventing the 
revolution, which may be observed to be gradually approaching, from being 
one of violence.*' 

Of all the Unions yet established, Mr. Bernard's is the most comprehensive. 
He hints that no Government would dare to oppose it. Few persons would 
venture to deny his position; but luckily there stands between him and the 
accomplishment of his purpose, a good deal of common sense, and no small 
quantity of information—information, indeed, which he no doubt very wisely 
holds in supreme contempt; namely, that train of facts and induction by the 
sober, slow, and calm use of which political economics may be formed into 
a science conducted by these guides, as by far the greater number of Britilh 
subjects now arc, it seems hardly within the bouuds of credulity or credi¬ 
bility, that even tlio Central Association will affirm propositions so near in¬ 
sanity as Mr. Bernard's, m then- discussion on the 17th of June. But should 
“ madness rule the hour” to so lamentable an extent, out of doors, the con¬ 
verts will he few; and that the Union will be lamentably short of supporters, 
it may safely be predicted. 

After having devoted thus much space to statements which really upset, 
not agriculture only, but society at large; (for could these insane schemes 
find the support the proposer perhaps imagines they may, the entire founda¬ 
tions of British commerce, revenue, and property, would be shaken to the 
ground,) we may turn to the actual state of things. 

The retardation of the spring by wet has been continued by the cold winds, 
which even during the brightest days we have yet experienced, have made 
us feel the chill of winter under the sun of summer. The consequences are 
visible in all the productions of vegetation. The grass is backward, short, 
and meagre, almost beyond precedent; there is little or no clover to enrich 
the rye-grass, which stands thin and alone; and even this is rendered far 
less abundant and shorter than usual by the absence of the warm rains, 
which during the end of April and the beginning of May generally gladden 
tjjfi earth, and thicken the growth. The Hay crop will be a complete failure, 
i “particularly over all the light soils. The Wheat has of course lelt the same 
malign influence. Up to the middle of this month the colour was brown 
and unthrifty, and the plant appeared seriously injured. It looks cold, and 
in provincial language, shrovey, which carries the idea of poverty both in the 
individual plant, and in the general crop. There is no general complexion 
of verdure, hut the dark soil peeps out in places between the wiry and 
straggling steins. Such at least is the case in perhaps a third of the whole 
breadth of land sown, and there is not only every appearance of a late, but 
of a deficient harvest. Of course this will pertain the most to lands coldly 
placed—to those near the coast, to the north, or cold in themselves, such as 
the heavy clays and wet soils. The Barley was got in so late, that it is diffi¬ 
cult at present to pronounce with any accuracy, or more than partially, as to 
its promise; but as a natural consequence of late sowing, beyond its being 
late, it has not participated the evils of the backward season. It lias escaped 
the perils which the Wheats have encountered, and in truth the lively colour 
and steady growth indicate that such is the case. The lands are preparing 
for turnips with the advantage of drying winds, which will facilitate the 
pulverising of the clods, and rendering them permeable to air and water—the 
grand secret after all, it is to be*believed, of nourishing the plant. It is to 
be hoped the Northumberland ridge system will continue to diffuse itself, for 
Mr. Coke has long sinqp declared that it renders the turnip crop as secure as 
any other; and his own last year, which flourished while all around had 
failed, amounted to proof positive. 

The Markets remain tolerably steady, verging rather to a decline than a 
xise, a full of having taken place in Mark Lane, on the 16 th. They are. 
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however, still to be esteemed weather markets; and the trifling fluctuations 
are to be traced to individual wants rather than to general causes. Unless 
rain soon falls, and really warm weather succeeds these northern and eastern 
chilling winds, the harvest may be seriously injured—and must be late. This 
will try the theory of a superabundant production; for the stocks must neces¬ 
sarily be exhausted. The supplies have been so equal that little worthy of 
remark has occurred in Mark Lane, or in the provincial marts. 

We must not omit to mention an event so important to the Grazier as the 
opening of the New Cattle Market at Islington. If a locality', favourable in 
the highest degree to those who have to send their stock from the north and 
eastern districts, which saves the drift of the already wearied cattle through 
the last two nnlcs, worse than any other ten of the journey—if arrangements 
securing space, food, and water to the animals, and ample opportunity of 
examination to the buyers, he considered to give a Market a superior title, 
the Islington Market possesses all these. A dinner, which was attended by 
a very numerous party of Landed Gentlemen, Graziers, and Farmer ;, was 
given by the spirited proprietor. 

Prices.—Wheat from 42s. (Irish) to 58s. Barley from 26 $. to 37s. Oats 
21s. to 27s. Flour (declined 2s.) 34s. to 45s. 

Imperial averages on May 6th.—Wheat 47s. 1 Id. Barley 32s. fid. Oats 
22s. C d. Rye 32s. 3d. Beans 37s. 6 d. Peas 40s. Id. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Steam navigation lias revolutionised agriculture. And there arc other 
causes actively at work, such as bone manure, and turnip husbandy, im¬ 
provements which, in the opinion of many excellent judges, have increased 
the value of all light land to the extent of 7s. 6 d. per acre. At this very 
moment we are aware of 300 tups, the property of farmers fifty miles distant, 
that are turnip-hoarded in this neighbourhood, at the rate of" 3«i d. per head 
per week, which will he returned to the owners in a lew days in much 
better condition than when they left Twecdsidc. At one time about 30,300 
head of black cattle were sent "from our bounds to Northwicli-bill, ami sflid 
to the farmers in such lots as they could conveniently take, for the purpose 
of being fattened for tho London markets. But the trade, which still con¬ 
tinues to a considerable extent, is gradually diminishing; and in the opinion 
of many, the period is not remote when three-fourths of the beeves in Dum¬ 
fries-shire and Galloway will be fattened, as well as reared at home. In fact 
the trade of a border drover is already well nigh in abeyance, and various 
active men, who formerly embarked in it to a large extent, have commenced 
business as salesmen in the south. Abundance of turnips, by rendering the 
farmers so far independent of summer grass, enables them to fatten at almost 
every period of the year ; and by the means of agents who sell, we believe, 
at a commission of 2^ per cent., stock of every kind can be disposed of, and 
returns made with all the regularity of the bank itself. The grazier in this 
way reaps two profits, and by driving the beasts to the nearest sea-port, sends 
them to market not only fresh and unfatigued, hut at a diminished cost, which 
covers, and more than covers, the salesman’s commission. And with turnip 
husbandry extending so fast, and steamers bridging seas in every direction, 
it will be of little consequence by-and-by, where a man farms—in the mid¬ 
land counties, or at John O’Groats—so that he is within convenient reach of 
a haven fitted for shipping grain and stock, and unshipping lime and bone 
manure .—Dumfries Courier. 

Extraordinary Vegetable. —Mr. Fullard has succeeded in introducing to 
this country one of the most wondeiful vegetables ever known. It is called 
the “ Waterloo Ccesarean Cow Cabbageit grows from nine to twelve feet 
in height, and is from fifteen to twenty feet in circumference. Five of these 
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cabbages have, by proper management, been repeatedly found an ample 
allowance for one hundred sheep or ten cows, per day; and their sur¬ 
prisingly nutritious quality soon produces an astonishing improvement in 
the growth and utility of* every description of cattle, more particularly as 
regards the growth of the wool in sheep. Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, affirms this 
cabbage to be “ the greatest wonder the earth ever produced." By order of 
his Majesty, some of the seed has been sown this year at his farm near 
Windsor; and the production has been patronised by the Royal Family,and 
a great number of the nobility and gentry. These cabbages, if designed for 
the winter season, can, for convenience, as well as advantage to the grower, 
be then removed from the fields, and will sene to mako handsome serpentine 
walks in gardens, or they will form a most excellent avenue for winter across 
a field; or by setting them singly, will make a ground, that has not a tree 
in it, a park for winter, and may bo given to the stock in spring. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

The Silk Trade .—For some time pa-st there has been a considerable rise 
in prices, caused chiefly by the great increase within the last twelve months 
in the prices of raw silk, being, in some instances, as much as 50 per cent. 
A great many of the manufacturers had discharged then* workmen, and the 
looms were out of employ in consequence of the high price of the raw mate¬ 
rial. The large importations, however, from China, which have arrived, and 
which are anticipated, have produced their natural effect on the market, 
lTaviifg, within the present .week, caused a reduction varying from 7£ to 20 
per cent., and it is probable that when the stocks are increased, the reduction 
will be much greater. 

Gasometer Extraordinary. —There is now at work at the Salford gas¬ 
works, Lamb-lane, a gasometer, supposed to be the largo at ever built, 
measuring in circumference 283 feet wide by 24 feet deep, containing 
1 cubic feet of gas. The retort-house roof of the above works is also 
»iron ; the whole upon an entire new principle. 

Royal Institution. —Lately an ingenious model was exhibited by Mr. 
Cooper, illustrative of his new invention for saving persons falling overboard 
at sea. It consists of a double mortar, with diverging mouths at an angle 
of 45° (the barrels combined at the breech, so that both charges ean be fired 
by the same touch-hole), which are respectively loaded with a hollow shell of 
copper, or whatever shall appear best calculated to act as a buoy when dis¬ 
charged, and both are connected with a coil of lloating Manilla rope, or an 
Indian rubber cloth-tube stuffed with liorse-hair, about 100 feet in length. 
This mortar is to be kept in readiness pointed over the stem, to discharge its 
floating line the instant the cry of “ a man overboard ” is heard, and thereby 
afford him a temporary support till boats can be put out to his relief. 
Mr. Cooper fired his piece of Siamese ordnance, and threw their floating 
balls of cork across the lecture-room, and amongst the spectators, with a 
degree of precision which augured the happiest results, and gave universal 
satisfaction. 

A steam-vessel is fitting in the river which is to ho lighted with gas, on a 
plan suggested by Lieutenant Englcdue, R.N.; two retorts are placed in 
the fires under the boilers about two hours before dark, which will supply gas 
sufficient to burn the whoje night, lighting the cabins, engine-room, and 
mast-head. This may be fitted at a trilling expense, and without the 
slightest danger, the whole of the apparatus being on deck. Frequent ac¬ 
cidents have occurred from steam-vessels not being properly lighted at 
night, 
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Important to Bakers.—A mechanical kneading-trough hag lately been 
invented by a baker of the name of M. Fontaine, at Paris, for which he has 
obtained a patent from the French government. The chief advantages 
derived from this new invention are, that from 30 to 800 pounds of dough 
can be kneaded in the small space of time of fifteen minutes, with the labour 
of only one man, and that without the least fatigue. It also causes the 
dough to be much bettor kneaded, consequently the bread is much better 
made than by the process usually adopted. This invention is the fruit of 
long experience. 

In the production of cast-iron from the blast furnace a wonderful improve¬ 
ment has been effected, by the introduction of heated air into the blast 
furnace instead of cold, as formerly. The temperature of heated air, first 
so applied, was 300 degrees, and this has been raised to 600, which is suf¬ 
ficient to melt lead; this new process saves the necessity of converting coal 
into coke before being thrown into the furnace, so that the iron works are 
no longer enveloped in dense clouds of smoke. The coals are thro.vn into 
the furnace just as they come from the nunc, and are com cried into coke 
by the time they reach the blast; a great saving of coals is also effected by 
this process. Eight tons of coals were formerly used in producing one ton 
of cast-iron; but by the new process only three are consumed in producing 
the same quantity of iron. 


MEW PATENTS. 


To William Oilyard Scarth and Robert 
South, bath of I,cods, in the county of York, 
dyer*, tor manufacturing or preparing of a 
certain substance fur blue dyers, trom mate¬ 
rials nut hitherto used for that purpose, appli¬ 
cable fur dyeing blue and other colours. 

To Charles Sclmfhautl, of Sheffield, in the 
county of York, gentleman, for improved 
gear for obtaining a continuous rotary ,,aion. 

To James M orison, of Paisley, North Bri¬ 
tain, manufacturer, for an improvement on 
the Jacquard machine, aud on what la called 
the teiis-box lay, and In the reading and 
stamping machines used in making shawls 
and figured work. 

To James Higgle, of Bury, in the county 
palatine of Lancaster, engineer, for certain 
improvements in steam-engines. 

To John Blrkby, late of High Town, but 
now of Upper Hawfold*, both in Livcrscdge, 
near Leeds, in the county of York, card- 
maker, for improvements in machinery in 
making needles. 

To Wnlter Hancock, of Stratford, in the 
county of Essex, engineer, for an improved 
arrangement and combination of certain me¬ 
chanical means of propelling vessels through 
water. 

To John Oox, of the city of Bristol, of the 
firm of Harding, Cox, and Shaw, snap-manu¬ 
facturer, for certain Improvements In the ma¬ 
nufacture of soap, which will be particularly 
applicable to the felting or fulling of woollen 
cloths. 

To Sir John Scott Lillie, Knight and Com¬ 
panion of the most honourable military order 
of the Bath, of St. John's, in the parish of 


Fulham, in the county of Middlesex, for an 
improved inode of acquiring power for the 
purpose of propelling carriages, barges, and 
uther the like contrivances for conveying 
goods and passengers. 

To Edward Jeiowicki, of No. 8. Seymour- 
place, Bryanstone-square, in the county of 
Middlesex, Esq., for certain iniprovcm-ria in 
steam-engines. 

To Thomas Aleock, of Claiues, in the county 
of Worcester, lace-manufacturer, for his in¬ 
vention of certain improvements in machinery 
for making bobbin-uet lace, lor the purpose of 
producing certain kinds of ornamental bob¬ 
bin net lace and other fabrics, by aid of the 
improvements which are in part applicable to 
machinery constructed according to his former 
Improvements, for which two sevprnl Letters 
l r atent were granted to him on the 8th day of 
December, 1 h 32, and other Letters Patent on 
the 12th day of February, 1835. 

To Alphonsus William Webster, of Regent- 
street, in the county of Middlesex, aurist, for 
liis invention of an instrument or apparatus, 
to be aanlied to the ear, to assist hearing. 

To John Blrkby, late of High Town, but 
now of Upper Rnwfolda, both in Livcrsedgs 
near Leeds, in the county of York, card-maker 
for his invention of improvements in ma¬ 
chinery for making needles. 

To Robert Brettle Bate, of No. 81, Poultry, 
in the city of London, optician, for his inven¬ 
tion of certr'n improvements upon hydrome¬ 
ters and sancharometers, for the term of seven 
years, to be computed from the Slat day of 
March instant j being uu extension of former 
letters-patent for the said invention, granted to 
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the said R. li. Bate, by his late Majesty King 
George IV. 

To f.oul* Elite Selgnette, of MlncIng-lane, 

In the city of London, merchant, for improve* 
incuts in preserving animal and vegetable 
substances; being a communication from a 
foreigner residing abroad. 

To Francis Gybbon Spilsbury, of Nevrmau- 
Htrect, Oxford-street, engineer, for his inven¬ 
tion ot certuin improvements on machinery or 
apparatus for stnmpftig up and compressing 
metals or other substances. 

To William Maugham, of Neivport-street, 
Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, chemist, for 
his invention of certain improvements in the 
production of chloride of lime and certain 
other chemical substances, 

To William Hale, ot Greenwich, In the 
county of Kent, late of Colchester, in the 
county of Essex, civil engineer, for his inven¬ 
tion of certain improvements on machinery 
applicable to vessels propelled by steam or 
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other power ; which Improvements, or parti 
thereof, are applicable to other useful pur¬ 
pose!. 

To William Westley Richards, of HirmIng¬ 
ham, in Utc county of Warwick, gini-maker, 
for hit invention of certain improvements in 
primers for discharging lire-atmi, by means of 
percussion. 

To John Lionel Hood, of the town and 
county of the town of Nawcastle-upoii-Tyne, 
Gentleman, and Andrew Smith, of Princcs- 
at.eet, Leicesler-square, In the county of Mid¬ 
dlesex, engineer, for their invention of an 
improved mudeof manufacturing belts, bunds, 
and straps, to be employed in place of ropes or 
chains, and for other useful purposes. 

To William Jilurton, of Field Hull, near Ut 
toxeter, in the comity of Stafford, Gentleman, 
for his invention of an improved method of, 
and apparatus for, extracting milk from cows 
and oth-'r animals. 


BANKRUPTS, 

FROM APRIL 26, TO MAY 20, 1836, INCLUSIVE 


April 26.—T. Edmonds, Fleet-street, vic¬ 
tualler. T. Cojfi.av, llomsey Infra, Hamp¬ 
shire. T. Adams, I’anvith, Derbyshire, 
dlieeswnonger. S. Gear ns, Live] pool, 
grocer. W. Wimon, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
scrivener. S. HinnsRT and O. Hibbkut, 
Draycott, Derbyshire, cotton-doublers. N. 
O a am, Leicester, grocer. 

April 20.—W. Portisr, East-lane, Wal¬ 
worth, grocer. G. F. Finch, Devonshire- 
piace, Newington, coach-proprietor. G, 
W.ytiii and W. II. W alkkk, Newcastle- 
a»,!on-Tyne, iron-founders. W. Durant, 
Hartley, Kent,denier and chapman It. Jci.vks, 
jun, Carnarvon, draper. J. Lytiiuok, Li¬ 
ve] pool, grocer. K. Todd, Hath, livery, 
stable keeper. G. Purkins, Nutliowiam, 
Yorkshire, silk-spinuer. D. I). Orliduk, 
Bristol, wine-merchant. J. Bush and N. G. 
Pit nut a n x, Bristol, scriveners. 

Muy 3.—W. IIalton, Cliarlcs street, West¬ 
minster, tailor. W. B. Hkazkll, Lower 
Tliumes-street, fishmonger. W, Havwahd, 
lied Lion-street, Holborn, poulterer. C. 
Dauhv, Crispin-street, Spitallields, dealer in 
potatoes. S. Brown, Teulby, Lincolnshire, 
grocer. T. Pickbn, Made ley, Shropshire, 
mercer. J. Guardi visa, lleddltch, Wor- 
Ttjte ishire, needle and fish-hook manufac¬ 
turer. J. W. Wjiittakkr, Bolton-le-Moors, 
Lancashire, lUx-spinner. 

• 

May C — J.IJiiitkhkad, Park-street, South¬ 
wark, dyer. J. Ahrknpikld, Liverpool,^ 
nierclmnt. W. It, Lii.lv, Birmingham, 
coal-merchant. It. Jonks, Bangor, Carnar¬ 
von, printer. II. H. Kvk, Bath ^pastry-cook 
and confectioner. T IIooo, Boroughbrldge, 
Yorkshire, corn-merchant. 


May 10 . — C. Bkimiv, Birmingham, sta- 
tiouer. J. Burry, Birmingham, glass-ma¬ 
nufacturer. G. Shufklrbotiiam, Maccles¬ 
field, Cheshire, eoach-builder. G. Strut- 
ton, Chester, hotel-keeper. T. Marsdkv, 
Salford,I.aneashire,machine-maker. li.Fua- 
nbss, Preston, Lancaslnrc, slater. 

May 13. — W. E. Bhidbv, Great Corant- 
itreet, Bruiiswlck-square, surgeon. J. L. 
Mortimer, St^Thomas the Apostle, near 
Exeter, linen-draper. S Siiowlsii, Lleh- 
field-street, Newport-market. brass-founder. 
G. Lank, Hath, wine-merchant. W. M. 
Clapp, Kxetei, ironmonger. J. Pritchard, 
Kingsu iuford, Staffordshire, victualler. 

May 17.—C.J. Dklvallb, reckhnm-grove, 
Cambenvcli, hiii-broker. T. Dodd, jun,, 
Finchingfield. Essex, plumber. J. P. Bia- 
Lisv, Luton, Bedfordsliire, plumber. W. H. 
Alexander and C. It. Richards, Upper 
Cllfton-strect, Finsbury, hnrdwure>uen. J, 
Haves, Little Bartholomew-close, builder. 
T. W. Willows, Fleet-street, fishmonger. 
G. Collins and E. Dorsbt, Newgate-inar- 
ket, butchers. J. Gomm, Leumlngton Priors, 
Warwickshire, hotel-keeper. J. Lloyd, 

Liverpool, joiner. J. Simpson, Manchester, 
publiA.m. 

May 20. ~ W. Battki^* Hodney-tmildlng*, 
New Keiit-roail, carpenter. T. Dobson, 
Barge-yard, ltuckle«lmry, Scotch and Man¬ 
chester agent. W. Cravkn, Horsforth, 
Yorkshire, paper-manufacturer, 11, Jamks, 
Chdlkside, Cumberland, hone dust manufoc- 
turcr. H. Watermousk, Glossop, Derby, 
shire, cotton-spinner. W. Hawkins, Not¬ 
tingham, Umhcr-inerchaut. J. Blrwkll 
and H. Crooks, Huddersfield, cloth mer¬ 
chants. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Little alteration has taken place dur¬ 
ing the past month in the condition of 
our great staple manufactures; the in- 
created price of cotton piece goods has 
tended in some degree to check the de¬ 
mand for the American Market, hut the 
manufacture and export of Yarn goes 
on with unabated activity. The season 
of the year, aided by the stimulus of 
fashion, furnishes full employment for 
the silk-weavers, and slackens the de¬ 
mand for woollen goods for home con¬ 
sumption. The manufacture of coarse 
woollens for exportation goes on with 
unremitting vigour. 

In Colonial produce the Market has 
lately been rather dull; the long con¬ 
tinuance of easterly winds has prevented 
the arrival of all hut a very small quan¬ 
tity of West India Sugar, and this 
encourages the holders to stand firmly 
for former quotations; while the expec¬ 
tation of large arrivals shortly after the 
wind shull have taken a favourable turn, 
equally induces the grocers and refiners 
to limit their purchases to that which 
will suffice to meet their immediate 
wants. 

The quantity of British Plantation 
Sugar lately on hand was (1500 hhds. 
and (r„ being less by 7^)0 than at the 
corresponding date of last year; a like 
comparison of the stock of Mauritius 
Sugar shows in the quantity of, 3,700 
bags, a diminution to the extent of 
48,200 hags. The last average price of 
West India Muscovadcs, officially in¬ 
serted in the Gazette, was 21. 8j d. per 
cwt., being an advance of 10s. 3.V. per 
rwt. upon the average of the correspond¬ 
ing period of the year 1835. 

in Refined Sugar, although the stock 
on hand is small, the Mmket is dull; 
the purchases for shipping have been 
of small extent, and the same reason 
which operates with the grocers as to 
raw sugars, prevents their buvinglargely 
of refined. £ 

The Market lor British Plantation 
Coffee is heavy, ami with a recent de¬ 
pression of 6c/. to 1*. per cwt. A small 
parcel of Jamaica, recently put up for 
public sale, was knocked down at the fol¬ 
lowing prices:—J.ow middling, 84*. to 
88*.; middling 91*. to 92* ; good to fine 
ordinary, 84*. to 88*. 6d., but it was 
chiefly bought in, and therefore fur- 
nishes no good criterion of the value. 
In other descriptions of Coffee the only 
real demand is for shipping qualities of 


Mocha, and these command increased 

prices. 

The Cotton Market has given way 
slightly of late, and the importers have 
been obliged to yield.to a reduction of 
£d. to \d. per lb. In London the ar¬ 
rivals have been large, and the transi¬ 
tions lately of very inconsiderable 
amount. Iu Liverpool there has been 
more activity, the sales of the week end¬ 
ing the 24th ult. amounted to 14,610 
bales, and at little depreciation in the 
proceeds. 

A good deal of business is doing in 
Kast India Indigo, both for shipping and 
on speculation, which has had the effect 
of advancing the prices, in some in¬ 
stances, 3 d. per lb. on last sales’ prices, 
and induces the holders to look forward 
to a further improvement. 

There is a considerable demand for 
Rum of all kinds, and but little of it now 
left in first hand*; prices are conse¬ 
quently maintained, but transactions 
are limited. A Government contract : s 
announced for 75,000 gallons, at proof; 
but as it is not to be delivered until the 
beginning of July, there will be ample 
time for arrivals. 

A large public sale of Free Trade Teas 
has just concluded; the quantity sub¬ 
mitted was not lessthan 45,000 packages, 
nearly the whole of which was purchased 
either at or after the sale. Fine C<w- 
gous at a reduction of 1 \<l. to 2 d. per lb. 
on former sales. Common Congous at 
an advance of Id. Twaukays at an ad¬ 
vance of id. to Id. Buheas at former 
rates. 

The English Money Market has been 
generally steady throughout the past 
month, hut with some complaints of 
scarcity towards its close, it being gene¬ 
rally believed that the state of the ex¬ 
changes, together with the eager dispo¬ 
sition to embark in all sorts of specula¬ 
tions, had determined the Bank of 
England to narrow their issues for the 
purp se of correcting the evil. From 
whatever cause, it is certain that specu¬ 
lation has recently received an useful 
check, and that money is less abundant 
may be inferred from the .educed pre- 
on Exchequer Bills, which at the 
commencement of the month was 19*. to 
21*., and is now 12*. to 14*., while Imha 
Bonds, which were at 5*. to 7*■ premium 
have fallen to par. In Consols during 
this time the fluctuation has not amount¬ 
ed to i per cent., and the present quota- 
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tlon does not differ from that at the 
close of last month by more than $ per 
cent. 

There would have been little to ob¬ 
serve with respect to the Foreign Funds, 
had not a sudden and large depreciation 
taken place in Spanish Securities lately, 
in consequence of the unexpected retire¬ 
ment from office of M. Mendizabal; an 
event resulting from the successful in¬ 
trigues of Isturitz and Cordova ; the 
latter of whom had not, by his conduct 
at the head of the Army, acquired the 
confidence of the late Prime Minister. 
The intelligence of this event reduced 
the price of Active Stock no less than 
6 per cent.; and although in the course 
of the titful agitation which has 'suc¬ 
ceeded the first blow it has occasionally 
recovered to the extent of 1$ or 2 per 
cent, the prospect for the account on 
the 31 st May is a gloomy one. In the 
early part of the month, Portuguese 
Bonds had gradually advanced between 
2 and Cl per cent.; the fall in Spanish 
has brought them back nearly to the 
former quotations. 

The greater difficulty of obtaining 
money has had the effect of tempering 
’ the excitement which prevailed on the 
subject of Railway projects, and has 
materially reduced the Market value of 
several of them; and besides this ge¬ 
neral cause of depreciation, those which 
have yet to obtain the sanction of Acts 
of Parliament, are further affected un¬ 
favourably by the diminished chance of 
their succeeding in that object during 
■*the present Session. The chief reduc¬ 
tions have been in Stephenson’s Brigh¬ 
ton, which, since the end of last month, 
have fallen 11. per share, in Loudon 
and Birmingham, which are 5/. lower, 
and in London and Southampton, which 
are 41. lower. 

An extraordinary advance occurred 
about the middle of the month in Im¬ 
perial Brazilian Mining Shares, from 
the quotation of 10 to 21; they sud¬ 


denly rose to that of 39 to 40, in con¬ 
sequence of intelligence being received 
of some very rich veins having been 
cut; they have since relapsed to the 
price of 32 to 34. 

The closing prices of the principal 
Government Securities and Joint-Stock 
Shares on the 2Gth, are subjoined :— 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 210 11 — Three per 
cent. Reduced, 90$ $—Three per cent. 
Consols, 01A ^ —Three and a Half per 
cent. Reduced. 98$ $—Three and a Half 
per cent. New, 100 $ — Long Annui¬ 
ties, 1800, I5j$ J—India Stock, 258 9 
—India Bonds, 1 dis. par—Exchequer 
Bills, 12 14—Consols for Account, 01J. 

SHARES. 

Brazilian, Imperial, 32 4—Canada, 
38 9—United Mexican, 3 $—Rhymney 
Iron, 9 $—Anti-Dry-rot Company, 3 $ 
— Colonial Bank, 12$ 13$— London 
and Westminster Bank, 24 5—National 
Bank of Ireland, 10 17. 

RAILWAYS. 

Commercial Blackwall, 2\ $—Great 
Western, 45 7—Leeds and Manchester, 
21 3—-London and Brighton (Stephen¬ 
son's), 12$ 13.$—Ditto (Rennie’s), 2-f 3 
—Ditto (Cundy’s), lj* jj—London and 
Birmingham, 133 5 — London and 
Greenwich, 27 8—London and South¬ 
ampton, 25 0—North Midland, 13 ■$— 
South Eastern, 4$ -J. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 101$ 2—Rrazi. 
lian, 1824, 5 per cent. 80$ 7—Chilian, 
6 per cent. 45 7—Colombian, 0 per 
cent. 30 1 — Danish, 3 per cent. 70 4 
—Dutch, 2$ per cent. 50g 75—Ditto, 

5 per cent. 101 g $ —Mexican, 6 per 
cent.33 4—Portuguese Regency, 0 per¬ 
cent. 83$ £—Ditto, 1834, 0 per cent. 
52$ *—Russian Metallic New Loan, 

6 per cent. 100$ 10—Spanish, 1821, 

5 per cent. 39 $—Ditto, Deferred, 18 $ 
—Ditto, Passive, 11 $. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

•IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 

April 26.—Lord Lyndhurs’t presented a petition from the pvopvietors of 
the “ Times,” “ Morning Herald," * Standard,” and “ Morning Post “ news¬ 
papers, complaining of injustice in certain parts of the proposed alterations 
In the stamp duties. * 

April 27.—The order of the day having been read for going into Com¬ 
mittee on the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill, Lord Fitzgerald, in & 
speech of considerable length, entered into an extended view of the history 
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of Corporations in that country, and of the measure proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers to meet the evils of the present system. His Lordship argued the 
danger in the existing stale of society in Ireland, of intrusting a 5 l. con¬ 
stituency with the power proposed to he vested in them by the Bill, and 
concluded by moving the following Resolution ;—“That it be an instruction 
to the Committee to make provision for the abolition of Corporations in Ire¬ 
land : and make such arrangements as may be necessary for securing the 
efficient and impartial administration of justice, and the peace and good 
government of cities and towns in Ireland."—Lord Abinger supported the 
instruction, maintaining that, however just it might he to suppress one 
nuisance, he did not see the necessity of raising another in its stead.— Lord 
Holland expressed astonishment that Lord Lyndhurst had not proposed the 
Resolution,•and attributed it to indisposition to destroy in Ireland what ho 
had defended in England.—Lord Lyndhurst said that lie was ready to defend 
his opinions; he had requested Lord Fitzgerald to move it to avoid repetition 
of argument.—Lord Melbourne opposed .the instruction, after which a 
division took place, the numbers being—for the instruction 203, including 70 
proxies ; and against it 119, including 47 proxies; majority for the instruc¬ 
tion 84. 

April 28.—The Lord Chancellor, pursuant to notice, presented two Bills ; 
one regarding the administration of justice in the Court of Chancery, and 
the other respecting the appellate jurisdiction of that House. The object 
being to separate the functions of the Lord Chancellor. The first Bill pro¬ 
vides for the appointment of a Chief Justice of his Majesty's Court of 
Chancery; and the second limits the duties of the Lord Chancellor to ad¬ 
minister its appellate jurisdiction by constantly presiding in the House of 
Lords or in the Privy Council,—the sitting for appeals not to be always sus¬ 
pended by the prorogation of Parliament,—the equity jurisdiction of tlio 
Exchequer to he abolished. After some discussion both Bills were read a 
first time, some Noble Lords stating that they should reserve their objections 
until the Committee. 

April 29.—The Earl of Haddington called the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment to certain inaccuracies in the amended returns which had been ordered 
relative to the constabulary force in Ireland. 

May 2.—Lord Duneannou having moved the order of the day for# 
going into Committee on his Constabulary Bill, the Earl of Roden, at some 
length, expressed his belief that the Bill was highly dangerous in its ten¬ 
dency.— The Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Haddington, and other Noble 
Lords, deprecated the extraordinary powers about to be conferred absolutely 
on the Lord-Lieutenant, and the House then went into Committee.—The 
various clauses were considered in detail. 

May 6.—On the motion of Lord Duncannon the report on the Irish Con¬ 
stabulary Bill was hruught up.—The Duke of Richmond objected to the 
clause which obliged a constable or sub-constable to swear tliat he did not 
belong to a secret society, because it would operate against the society of 
Freemasons.—The Earl of Radnor, the Duke of Leinster, and the Earl of 
Harrow by opposed the clause.—The Marquess of Londonderry thought there 
should be no exception in favour of Freemasons.—The Duke of Leinster 
moved, as an amendment, that Freemasons be excepted.—Tlieir Lordship 
then divided, when there appeared-lcr the original clause, 44 ; against it, 
41 ; majority against the amend moil t, 3.—All the other clauses, as amended, 
were then agreed to. 

May 9.—Their Lordships went into Committee on the Municipal Corpo¬ 
rations (Ireland) Bill. Clause 1 was passed without amendment. On clause 
2, ^thicli regarded property, reservation of freemen’s rights, &e.—Lord 
Lyndhurst proposed an amendment which was carried by a majority of 54 
against Ministers.—Lord Lyndhurst then inquired if he should proceed with 
the amendments.—The Marquess of Lansdowne thought that it would be 
better to move the clauses of the original Bill, to propose the amendments, 
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and then to have tho Bill as amended before them, so that they might pre¬ 
cisely know what it wa9 wished to substitute instead of the Bill then before 
their Jxfrdsliins.—The clauses down to 21 inclusive, were then passed, as 
amended by Lord Lyndhurst, or rejected altogether.—On the proposal by 
his Lordship to reject clause 22 —The Duke of Richmond and tho Marquess 
of Lansdownc objected to its entire rejection ; and wished that the Corpora¬ 
tions of the larger cities and towns, such as Dublin, W aterford, Cork, Belfast, 
Kilkenny, &c., should be retained.—Tho Duke of Wellington defended the 
proposition to reject the clause.—After some discussion the Committee di¬ 
vided. There were for the clause, 45 ; for its rejection, 98 ; majority against 
the clause, 53. The remainder of the Bill was then gone through, it being 
understood that all the other amendments of Lord Lyndhurst were adopted. 

May 10.—The Irish Constabulary Bill, with an amendment proposed by 
Lord Ellenborough, was read a third time and passed. Their Lordships 
then went into Committee on the Pluralities Bill. A division took place on 
an amendment to the 4th clause, to the cll'ect that no individual should hold 
two livings, of which the united value was above 1000/. per annum. The 
numbers were—for the original clause, 29 ; for the amendment, 7. 

May 13.—The Duke of Leinster presented a petition from the mayor and 
citizens of Dublin, in favour of poor laws for Ireland. The Noble Duke, 
although he did not go the full length w ith the petitioners, still thought that 
some system should ho introduced to relievo the destitute poor of that 
country. * 

May 16.—The Marquis of Lansdowne moved the re-commitment of the 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, but without considering that the Go¬ 
vernment had anything to do with the measure.—Lord Lyndhurst moved 
•several amendments, and gave notice that he should propose that Belfast qjid 
Londonderry have a Recorder each.—The Duke of Richmond gave notice 
that he should move that the Recorders be not allowed to sit in Parliament. 
—The Report was ordered to be received, the Marquis of Lansdowne at the 
same time stating that he should move the third reading of the Bill, exclu¬ 
sively with the view of affording the Commons an opportunity of knowing 
what had been done with the Bill. 

May 17.—The Earl of Winchilsea presented a petition from Francis Lcigli, 
Esq. as to the cancelling his appointment of Sheriff of Wexford, which gave 
rise to an extended conversation.—The Earl of Mulgrave took part in it, and 
declared (in answer to the charge of exercising patronage to favour the 
Catholic party) that in appointments to, and promotions in the constabulary 
for Armagh, more Protestants than Catholics had been named or advanced; 
that regarding Assistant Barristers, he had looked alone toscompetency; and 
that out of six appointments, four were of Protestants, two of Catholics; that 
lie rejected Orangemen because they belonged to a secret and exclusive 
political society ; but that, on a Noble Earl declaring himself to be no longer 
a member of Orange Lodges, lie had sanctioned his appointment to the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of a county.—The Report of the Municipal Corporations (Ire¬ 
land) Bill was presented and agreed to. 

May 18.—The motion for the third reading of tho Irish Municipal Bill 
gave rise to an extended discussion, in which many Noble Lords took part. 

Duke of Richmond proposed to retain seven large towns in the pos¬ 
session of their privileges.—This was resisted by Lord I.yndburst, as incon¬ 
sistent with the amendments which had been made in the measure.— Tt 
ultimately led to a division, the numbers being—For the Duke of Richmond's 
amendment, 82; against it, 141. Majority 59.—The Bill was then read a 
third time and passed; and the House immediately adjourned. 

• May 1#.—In answer to question from Viscount Strangford, Lord Glenelg 
said that it was not intended bv the Government to propose any alteration in 
the timber duties; and as to the measurement of deals, the subject was under 
the consideration of Government, and he might add that there was no treaty 
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with Foreign Powers that would fetter the consideration of the‘question 
when brought forward. 

May 20.—The Marquis of Lansdowne brought up the Third Report of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners; after which, on the motion of the Noble 
Marquis, their Lordships adjourned till May 30. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

April 25.—Lord Morpeth brought forward his resolutions on the subject of 
the Church of Ireland, founded on the consideration of the King's Speech. 
The Bill would in some respects follow the precedent of the former Bills, by 
creating a rent-charge, payable by the first inheritor. He did not intend to 
ask for any grant on account of the arrears of tithes, or for any return of the 
million grant. His Lordship then proceeded to the detail of his plan. He 
stated the revenues of the Church, after the necessary deductions, to be 
459,550/. a-ycar. There were not less than 1250 benefices reduced tor dif¬ 
ferent causes under the proposed Bill, the general cause being superfluity, 
proved in one way or another. But the Privy Council was to be empowered 
by the new Bill to create new benefices, as occasion might require, and to 
extend the unions of parishes. The following was the scale of salary to be 
allowed to the incumbents in tho different specified cases:—For 6 70 benefices 
containing a Protestant population, varying from 50 to 500, a salary of 200/. 
For 209 benefices, with a Protestant population, varying from 500 to 1000, a 
salary of 300/. 188 benefices, with a Protestant population of from 1000 to 
3000, a salary of 400/. 51 benefices, with a population of 3000 and upwards of 

Protestants, an income of 500/. to each benefice. Besides the income which 
was proposed to be allowed to future incumbents, the Committee of the Privy 
Council would be empowered to assign to each clergyman a certain portion of 
glebe land, of not more than thirty statute acres. Taking the amount of the 
revenues of the parochial clergy at 3G 1,938/. that would leave a surplus of 
97,612/. It was intended that, after they should have satisfied all ecclesi¬ 
astical burdens, the remaining surplus should bo paid into the Consolidated 
Fund, upon which thore should be a fixed charge of 50,000/. a-year for the 
purposes of supplying moral and religious education to the people of Ireland. 
He concluded with moving his resolutions, expressed in general terms.—Sir 
It. Peel observed that ho should not oppose the motion, the language being 
general; he should reserve liis opposition until the proposition for the alien¬ 
ation of the Church property came specifically before them.—The motion 
was eventually agreed to. 

April 26. —Mr.mRippon brought forward his motion for the exclusion of 
the Bishops from the House of Lords, as prejudicial to the cause of religion. 
—Mr. Gillon seconded the motion.—Lord J. Russell opposed the motion, 
declining, however, to enter into the discussion, as it could lead to no prac¬ 
tical results. The House had shown throughout a manifest reluctance to 
entertain this question.—The House divided on the motion. There were— 
for it, 53 ; against it, 180 ; majority against it, 127. 

April 27.—The Marquess of Chandos proceeded, according to notice, to 
move a resolution that the agricultural interest should share equally with all 
other classes in any remission of taxation that the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer might be enabled to propose. The Noble Marquess stated that in 
the l ajjfrjfo e years, though 8,000,000/. of taxes had been taken cflf, only 
5O0,O#8STof that amount affected the agriculturists.—Mr. W. Buncombe 
seconNa the motion.—Lord J. Russell contended that it was a narrow view 
ofjjp^question to suppose that the agriculturists did not share with tho rest 
of the community in any general relief from taxation. After alluding ti 
the malt tax, which the House had refused to repeal, the Noble Lord pro¬ 
ceeded to observe that the new Poor Law Act had produced & saving of 49 per 
cent, in the agricultural districts. It was by such measures that real relief 
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would be afforded* The arrangement of the tithe question was another, 
which, if adopted, would effect much good; and the management of the 
county" rate upon hotter principles would also be found fo operate most 
favourably.— Sir R. Peel advised that the motion should be' withdrawn, iu 
order not to excite expectations, which the amount of available surplus, when 
ascertained, might disappoint.—After a long discussion, a division took place, 
when there appeared—for the motion, 172 ; against it, 208 ; majority, 36. 

April ‘2S.—Mr. Buckingham obtained leave to bring m a Bill to repeal so 
much of the Copyright Act. as enjoins the gratuitous delivery of every pub¬ 
lished work to eleven of the public institutions, colleges, and libraries of the 
kingdom. * 

April 20.—After the presentation of several petitions, the House, on the 
motion of the Attorney-General, went into Committee on the Registration 
of \ olors Bill, and several clauses were agreed to. 

May 2.—The House went into Committee un the Bill for *he Commuta¬ 
tion of Tithes iu Hngland, and several clause- wore agreed to.—The Dublin 
Police Bill parsed through Committee 

May 2.—Mr. Grautloy Berkutov brought forward his motion that tho re* 

< oiumendation of the Select Committee appointed last session, with respect 
to the admission bf ladies into a portion of the Strangers’ Gallon, be adopted. 
After a abort discussion, the House divided--Ayes, 142: Noes, 90: but it 
was understood that during th(^exclusion of strangers the motion was altered, so 
as to apple to the future House of Parliament.—Sir W. Moles worth Ivrought 
fonvatd his motion fur a Select Committee to inquire into the conduct of the 
Commander-in-'"’lief of the Forces in appointing Lieut.-Col. Lord BrudoneU 
j[f> (he Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the 11th Light Dragoons. —Lord Howick op- 
poieTl the motion,- maintaining that it was an undue interference with the 
prerogative of the Crown and (lie administration regarding the army.—After 
an animated debate, Mr. Kllic.; said that tho system of governing the army 
was bad, that the army suffered from it. ami that benefit would he rendered 
by any one who would promote a revision of the system ; at the same tune, 
with respect to the motion, he recommended that it should ho withdrawn. 
— Mr. O'Connell also joined m the irmiest that the motion should be with¬ 
drawn. lie 1 bought that Laid Brudi-m.ll had been harshly treated—that 
he had, in reality, been convicted without trial.—Sir W. Miles worth con¬ 
sented to withdraw his motion, but a division being called for, the House di¬ 
vided. Tho numbers were—Ayes, 12; Noes, .122. 

May -I.—The second reading of the Poor Rate Bill called foith some op¬ 
position and a division; but the Ayes were 41, Noes 13, and the Bill was 
ordered to he considered in Committee on Finlay. -On the second read¬ 
ing of the Public Walks Bill, an amendment,was proposed that it be read a 
second time this dnv six months. On that motion the House was “ counted 
out,’’ there being only 38 members present. 

May 0.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed his regret, in mak¬ 
ing his annual financial statement to the House, that the present circum¬ 
stances of tho country did not allow linn to comply with the prayer of the 
numerous petitions which had been presented,calling fora reduction of taxa- 
" im. He should, however, endeavour to take that course which appeared 
to him calculated to give general satisfaction. The total amount of the 
receipts,for the past year had exceeded his calculations by the sum of 
830,tuff)/* . The total receipts of the present year ho contemplated at 
4ii,980,000/., and the expenditure .at 45.20.5,807/., leaving a surplus of 
1.774,198./, which surplus, however, would bo so fur reduced by the pay tnent 
of interest on the sum advanced by Government to the West India claim¬ 
ants, as to leave no more than an available surplus of 062,330/. The first 
head of taxation intended to be reduced was the duty on paper, which was 
to bo equalized and fixed at half its present amount, or three-halfpence per 
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pound, which would reflu *e tin? revenue by the sum of 125,000/,; the duty 
on stained paper to lie wholly repealed. The reduction of the postage on 
foreign letters would also reduce that, branch of the revenue 20,000/., the 
alteration in the duties on probates 20 , 000 /., and the repeal of the South 
Sea duties 10,000/. The reduction of the duty on newspapers, from Ad. on 
the stamp, with a discount of twenty percent.’ to Id. minus the discount, to 
take place from the 5th of July, would cause a present loss of 150,000/. The 
Irish papers were also to pay a penny duty, but a reduction would, in tlioir 
regard, he made in the advertisement-duty. A reduction in the duties on in¬ 
surance of farm-buildings would cause a loss of 20,000/. The additional 
duly of 50 per cent, on spirit licenses he also proposed to give up entirely. 
He w ;)'• also anxious to reduce the duty on marine insurances, hut was not 
yet in possession of sufficient information to enable him to state the amount. 
Such was the substance of the Right Honourable Gentleman's statement as 
to the extent to which his measures of relief from taxation are to go. His 
propositions led to a discussion of some length. The resolutions wee ulti¬ 
mately agreed to. 

May a,—Mr. P. Thomson moved the second reading of the Factories Bill. 
—Lord Ashley opposed the measure, and moved, as an amendment, that it 
be road a second time that, day six months.—After a very long discussion 
the House divided, when there appeared—for the second reading, 178: for 
the amendment, 175 ; majority in favour of the Bill, 2. 

May 10.—Lord J. Russell said, that orders had been given to prepare an 
estimate of the expense at. which the accommodation could be provided in the 
House for ladies.- Mr. T. Duucombo moved for a copy of the surveys of 
church lands preserved in the library of manuscripts at Lambeth Palace.— 
Lord J. Russell objected to the motion. —After considerable discussion till 1 ' 
House divided on ii. The numbers were, Ayes, 40 ; Noes, 99. 

May 12.—Mr. Clay moved tor a Select Committee to inquire into the 
operation of tho Act of 7 Geo. IV., on the subject of joint-stock banks, and 
whether any alteration might seem necessaiy.—After some discussion Mr. 
Hume moved, as an amendment, that tho payment by joint-stock banks of 
their own notes in those of the Rank of England should form part of the 
subject to bo inquired into by the Committee, The House eventually divi¬ 
ded; for the motion, US : for the amendment, 12. 

May 13.—The Dublin Police Bill was read a third time and passed. On 
the motion of Lord J. Russell the Home went, into Committee on the Tithes 
Commutation Bill, and several clauses were agreed to. 

May 10.—Mr. Maxwell brought up the Report of the Committee on the 
City of Dublin Flection, declaring Mcssin. West and Hamilton duly elected 
instead of Mr. O'Connell and the late Mr. Ruthven.—Mr. Roebuck brought 
forward his promised motion for a luinimllce to inquire into the state of tho 
executive and legislateo cnmu ils in Canada.-—Hir G. Grey opposed the mo¬ 
tion, as unwise and inexpedient, pending the inquiries now going on by 
virtue of the Royal Commission.—Alter a long discussion tho motion was 
withdrawn.—The Bishopric of Durham Bill having been read a third time 
and passed, the House went into Committee on the Ecclesiastical Leases Bill, 
and the Report was brought up. 

May 17,—Messrs. Hamilton and West took the oaths and their seats for 
the city of Dublin.—Mr. Serj. Jackson presented a petition from Nvolemen 
and Gentlemen, lay-owners of tithes in Ireland, praying to be heard by 
Counsel against the Bill now before the House.—Mr. YVallaee moved an 
Address to his Majesty, for the appointment of a Commission to proceed to 
the county of Carlow', and there to make inquiry ipto the facts and circum¬ 
stances set forth in the petitions of Mr. Vigors and others. The motion led 
to a long debate, and was opposed by I/>rd J. Russell and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on the ground that the Commission could not effect all the 
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objects contemplated by it: at the same time they expressed readiness to 
consul^ any pi-uetical proposition to ascertain tacts ami afford remedies. 

May 18.—Sir Andrew Agrnnv moved the second raiding of the Lord's 
Dav Bill, upon which Mr. Ward moved as an amendment that the Bill be 
lead u second time that day six months. On a division the numbers were— 
for the amendment, 75 : against it, 43; majority, 32 --The House then went 
into committee on the Tithe Commutation Bill. Un section 70 being read, 
Mr. T. Duneombe moved, “ That from and after the passing of this Act, all 
tithes offish or of fishing, or of personal tithes, shall cease and determine." 
—Lord John Russell admitted that thine was great hardship in the collec¬ 
tion of those tithes, and he should lie very glad to see them abolished ; hut he 
did not think it ought to be done without inquiry and consideration. The 
Committee divided—for the amendment. Ml; against it, <Jij; majority, 46. — 
Lord John Russell mentioned that it was his intention to lnne the Bill re- 
committcd after the holidays: after which the House resumed, ami the Bill 
was reported.—The Irish Constabulary Force Bill was. agreed to, after a 
struggle made by Lord Colo and Mr. Shaw, to have the members of flic 
Friendly Br >tliers’ Society excepted liom the operation of that clause of the 
Bill which prevented members of secret societies entering the constabulary 
force. 

May I'J.—Messengers from the Lords brought back the Irish Municipal 
Corporation, Bill, with the amendments agreed to by their Lordships.--Lord 
J. Russell (in answer to Mr. O’linen's inquiry) iinoed that the Lords’ 
amendments be printed, in order that the House might see the nature and 
bearings of the amendment- pvv iou-lv to being required to decide upon 
them. He said it would be affectation not to declare that the alterations had 
changed the character of the Bill tli.u the present Bill destroyed, annihi¬ 
lated the Corporations in Ireland; and that, though he was ready to concede 
fan* compromise, lu: must declare that nothing could lead him to he a parti¬ 
cipator in any measure that deprived Ireland of municipal governments. -Sir 
G. Sinclair said that the Ilon-e of Lords bad done it sell infinite honour, and 
been pre-eminently useful, by the amendments it had made, and the blunders 
in legislation that it had corrected—that it was confided in, and was the hope 
of the country, and that it would never lend it.-elf to pass such a Bill as this 
was before its amendment, or the Irish Church spoliation bill.—After a long 
and animated discussion, it was agreed that the Loidf amendments should he 
printed, and taken into consideration on the 3rd of June. 

May 20.—Mr. Tooko moved the second reading of the Gravesend Pier 
Bill. After some discussion the House divided, when there appeared for the 
Bill, 14; against it, 93. Majority against the Bill, 79. The Iliingerf'oid 
Market Bill was read a third tune and passed. The House at its rising 
adjourned to the .'tilth. 


THE CO LON" IKS. 


EAST INDIES. 

an official return, published at Bombay, it. appears that the commerce 
of that Diace had considerably increased during the last few years. The export 
trade since 1813 had nearly doubled. In 1815 it amounted to 201,65,633 
rupees: in J 826, to 297,02,487 ; and, in 1855, to 364,73,196 rupees. The 
exportation of cotton to China, in 1315, was 36,22,680 : in 1826, 65,05.448 
rupees, and, in 183.5, 57,47,448 rupees ; to England, in 1815, it amounted to 
Of,205 rupees, ill 1829, to 43,79,837, and. in 18.35, to 03,18,519 rupees. The 
exportation of opium to Chinii. in 1826, was 48,57,788; and, in 1835, 
325,29,528 rupees; to England, it amounted, in 1826, to 48,397, and, in 
1835, to 84,178 rupees. 
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JAMAICA. 

Accounts from Jamaica state that the Baptists of Jamaica had presented 
an add re*., to the Governor, Lord Sligo, on his reported departure from the 
island, at which the) expressed their regret, and in doing so took occasion 
to declare their independence of the Established Church. 

VAN DIEMRn's LAND. 

Jloliart Town papers state that the inhabitants of that colony were to have 
a meeting on the 25th of December, to petition Ins Majesty to remove 
Colonel Arthur from the government of the colony. Colonel Arthur, as our 
readers arc aware, is already recalled, and Sir .John Franklin has been ap¬ 
pointed in his stead. The prosecution of Mr. Br) an, who was sentenced to 
dcatli. and the subsequent imprisonment of Mr. Melville, 1ho editor of one 
of the papers, for his comments on that, trial, as having been guilty of con¬ 
tempt ol court, seem to be among tlu* pi eminent ini mediae' causes of the 
hostility evinced towards Colonel Arthur. 

NEW SOUTH WALKS. 

Papeis from Sydney mention that abundant rains had fallen, and quite 
renovated the country, which had been suffering from drought. The price 
of wheat had consequently fallen to 10*. the bushel. 


FOREIGN STATES. 


SPAIN. 

As important victory has been gained by the troops commanded by 
General Evans, over the Carlists. The battle took place on the 5th of May, 
when about 6000 men, among whom were 1500 Spaniaids, moved out of 
St. Sebastian to attack the entrenched positions of the Carlists. *Th?r 
position* appeared to be impregnable, but were successfully stormed one after 
another in u very gallant maimer. The Carlists fought desperate!) but 
were compelled to reheat, and were pursued by General Evans. The total 
number killed, wounded, and missing of the troops of the Queen is 82.1. 
Tuo pieces of artillery and a stand of colours were taken. The stcam- 
vessels under the command of Lord John IIay rendered very efficient service, 
by opening a fire of shells upon t'.e enemy's works, and destroying the angle 
of a lcdoubt, by which two regun nts of the British legion were enabled to 
c fleet an entrance. The accounts speak in the highest terms of the intrepid 
conduct of Colonel Evans, vtlio advanced at the head of his men, and waved 
them on with Ins hat m his hand, exposed to tho hottest lire of tlio enemy. 
The Caihsl forces were under the command of Segastibelza, who was slain 
in the conflict—a loss seeond only to that of Zumuluearreguy. 

There has been more severe fighting in the north of Spain. On the 25th 
of April. Eguia, with 1-1 battalions, attached Gen. Espeleta, who had only 
eight battalions up, near Bilmamla, and after two days' contest, the Carlists 
were repulsed vvitli great loss. Espelela was wounded in the arm. Coidova. 
left Yiltoria on the f 7ili with 12,000 men, and joined Espcleta at Lose. 


pnuxuci \L. 

The change jn the Ministry which had been for some time anticipated 
lias taken place. Tho new ministry is composed as follows: -President of 
tho Council and Minister of War, the Duke of Terccira ; Minister oO^Ti- 
nance, Silva Carvalho; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Villa Ideal; 
Minister of the Interior, A. I. Freire; Minister of Justice, A. D'Aguiar; 
Minister of Marine, G. Do Miranda. 

Tho Duke of Palmella is to be forthwith sent to England for the purpose 
of arranging a new commercial treaty with this country on more equitable 
terms than that proposed by the discarded government. 

This event appears to have given much satisfaction in Lisbon; and such 
was the instant recovery of confidence among the Portuguese capitalists, 
that, on the appointment of M. Silva Carvalho, the exhausted treasury was 
replenished by 170,000/. placed by them at his disposal. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

MR. WIFFT.X. 

There are circumstances in the life of this pleasing anil elegant poet and 
amiable man v’hieh call fora peculiar notice, hide pend cut of the general 
themes of praise which his literary eh. ractcr exhibits, in common with bro¬ 
ther-votaries of the Muses. Mr. Wiflirn was a member of the Society of 
Friends, born of a very respectable family in the middle class, lie was 
designed for the scholastic, profession, and for some years actively engaged 
in it; but tlve literary capabilities which his hours of leisine developed we;e 
not long in bursting through all obstacles of accidental circumstances, llis 
first poetical effusions were contributed to a volume under the title of '* Poems 
by three Friends.” These were succeeded by, perhaps, his happiest and 
most, spirited eilort—a series of stanzas, in alUision to the port!aits at Woburn 
Abbey, in the first topographical publication of a juvenile friend, which 
were afterwards reprinted, with the title of" The Russclls.” A subsequent 
perusal of Clarendon induced him to take a more favourable view of the cha¬ 
racter of Charles I.; and mature experience prompted him, on a re publication, 
whilst retaining the irrefragable praise of Lord William Russell, to soften 
some general rather anti-regal expressions. Mr. WilVen was, in his con¬ 
firmed character, a liberal and candid Whig: a Reformer, hut an attached 
friend of all our valuable and sterling established institutions. 

Fn 1819 appeared bis “ Aonian Hours:'’ the “ lilied banks” of a tieigb- 
"“buflnng wood, which was often haunted bv beauty and talent, hud for him 
the inspiring excitement of the groves ol'CEnone or Egeria. 

“ Koliis placeant ante oinnia sylva*.” 

In pleasing rolled ions oflilerary survey and retrospect, ardent social feelings, 
refined lone-thoughts, and the influence of " universal pan,” under a purer 
appellation, this volume has few superiors. A translation of the prince of 
Spanish poets, Gamlasso (suvnamed Dc la Vega, from a military exploit in 
the Vega, a plain of Grenada), was his next work, completed in 18W. Ife 
has smoothly rendered his elaborate pastorals, and beautifully given Ins 
sonnets and miscellaneous pieces, particularly the ode to the ” Flower of 
Guide.” This volume was elegantly printed, with a portrait of the author, 
and several wood-vignettes. The biography of (he poet, is only mfeiior to 
his " Life of Tasso;” and there is much in the book to excite the best ami 
most pleasant feelings. 

His nflscellane ms Poems, at various periods, would fill two or three vo¬ 
lumes: some of these wore published in the Annuals, “ Time’s Telescope,” 
See. &e. Among these are translations from ('utullus, Propertius, and other 
Latin authors. 

But these, and all his oilier works, including a poem on the pathetic for¬ 
tunes of the devoted classical daughter, Julia Alpinula, were only subsidiary 
or introductory to his “ Magnum Opusfor. in the spirit of the Roman 
sophist, he had “ dared and effected a great work, which should be lor ever 
"TSK^wn his “ Tasso.’’ By this ho will live. It was the work of six or 
sevemyears ; and the greater part of the hours devoted to the first half of the 
translation were stolen from sleep, and spent by the midnight-oil. 

Soon after the appearance of his " Aonian Uours,” the attention of the 
Duke of Bedford, a steady and well-informed p dron of talent and the arts, 
was excited towards this accomphshed native of his own domain, and he 
•made hitn a liberal offift- of becoming bis private secretary and librarian. 
Mr. Wiffcii s bark was now anchored in a delightful and princely harbour, 
secure from all the storms of hie. That cruel annoyance of literature, the 
“ res angiVita thmi," was banished, even in imagination: and he was free 
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to expand Ins talents, unchecked by the drawback so forcibly described by 
some Roman poet— 

“ Nil habet paupertas during in se, 

Quinn quoii ridicules homines lacit.” 

Tho congeniality of a free indulgence in a rich and constantly increasing 
library, with the household presence of splendid collections of statuary, 
painting, and rirtu, to his tasteful mind, need not be enlarged upon. The 
duke’s allowance was liberal; and, on his marriage, he furnished him with 
a pleasant house and grounds contiguous to his park. Here the poet en¬ 
joyed full content; and speaks with sincere pleasure of 

“ His peaceful home—his garden, where the hee 
Hums of Ilvmettus.” 

The duke's patronage—which was accompanied hy a high degree of con¬ 
fidence, not unattended by esteem, on the part of Lord John Russell, who 
appreciated Mr. Wiffen's talents—may be said to have been truh Augustan : 
and it is earnestly to be wished that it may not be forgotten as an sample 
to others— 

“ Sint Mecasnates, non deerunt, Fiacre, Mar ones.’’ 

After vesting on his oars for a short time, he commenced hi.-, “ History of 
the Russell Family.” On this, as well as his “ Tasso,” he bestowed the ap¬ 
plication of several years: and the same result was produced. \sz a fulne-s, 
u richness of polish, and a mass of recondite »dlustialiens, fie personally 
searched the most, curious records of Normandy ; and has succoe led in esta¬ 
blishing for tins family a high and ancient origin,—having traced them to 
heathen princes three hundred years previous to llie conquering Rollu: 
thence accompanied them m their distinguished stations in Neuslria, and 
related their exploits in the crusades: and subsequently brought them with" 
William to “ merry England.” Their history, up to the present tune, is 
enriched with many curious documents, not only of immediate intciest to 
one connected with the family, but Inning a very extensive bearing upon 
the general history of England. 

The distinguishing feature of Mr. Widens mind was suavih ; and it is his 
highest praise that this will always be the loading circumstance of recollec¬ 
tion amongst his friends. How happily different from the reminiscences of 
the churl, the cold, and the cruel! The object which rises most prominently 
on the ocean of memory, if not, as it is here, the most valuable, is always the 
most distinguishing characteristic of that which sleeps und-’r its w aters—lor 
a time, but not for ever. 

Though not precisely holding tho office of almoner, he was alw ays ready 
lo point out cases of merit in distress to lhe answering hand ol the Duke of 
Bedford. His counsel was aUvajs dtligonlly gi\en when he thoughtal might 
serve; and ho took much interest in furthering the career ol‘ lounger and 
more inexperienced author- His friendship and kindness of heart always 
shone pre-eminently in his c pistol an correspondence. . 

Those who regret In- early and easy death, will find a lasting satisfaction 
in reflecting that the tenor of his latter yearn was gilded hy the sunshine of 
prosperity and content—that “ the lot was east unto him m a pleasant place, 
and he had a goodly heritage.”— (Abridgedfrom the Literary Gazette.) 

DU. VALOV. 

The well-known master of Reading school, died at the age of eighty-two. 
He was a native of Jersey, educated at Pembroke College, Oxford,, and took 
his D.D. degree in 1792. Dr. Valpy was. the author of many clas-ieal, re¬ 
ligious, poetical, and miscellaneous works, from the year 1772 till within a 
comparatively late period. Few' men have been more icspeetod throughout, 
a long and an eminently useful life. Dr. Valpy was a very early member of 
the Literary Fund Society, and, except Alderman Birch, the senior member 
of the council. 
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MARRIAGES avo DEATHS. 


Mat tied 1 — Lady Elizabeth Toler, oldest 
daughter o: Lord Norbtirv, to the Hon Law¬ 
rence Tarpons, son uf Lord Roast. 

At Ft Gt mvc'«, Htuiover-sqnure, Captain 
lludi i igti.u, C. l.lstrcam Guards, son ot’ Vtce- 
Adriiirnl Sii Edward Godrinpton. to Mary, *e 
fund (laughter of Levi Antes, Ksij.. of the 
Hyde, Hertfordshire. 

At St M.uy'e, Mmylebone, Captain iMniell, 
of the Colihtie.ini Guards, to Caroline Har¬ 
riet. daughter of the late Luke Crohnn, Esq. 

At St James's, Westminster, Edward Janies 
liyson, Esq. to Laura Siphin youngest daugh¬ 
ter of the late Joseph Lungton, Esq , ot Earn- 
liam Lodge, Hiieka. 

At JJury St. Kdimind’s, Joseph lJurrell.Esq., 
of the Mhld'o Temple, Hamster to Elizabeth, 
tiiir l daughter of Benjamin Greet,e. Esq , of 
limy. 

At Christ Chinch, Maryhhone, Captain Sir 
Hu haul Km ',Hail , to Muriauiie, only (laugh 
tend James llarnelt, K*q.,of Dorset.square. 

At FianhTort nil Ihe-Mtiine, Henry George 
Kuper, Esq, \rt,ieli£ to his Mitjf<-|fV Le<;a 
lion, to M.uy, widow ol the late Stephen Cum- 
her!e ,, e. Km[. 

At Kensington, .1. 11. Wliiteway, Esq. to 
Eiederiia (ninlu it, daughter of the late Cnjit 
WiUiam Wilkinson, oi the Hon. East India 
(Company’s Sen ice. 


ZJ(>rfO-Ape<177, Ihe Rev. J. Iloberfson,Vicar 
of Great Bentley and Bright linger.i, in the 
county of Essex. 

At I’encarrow, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late Sir At* • itO.Molosvvoith,l?.iit.,iig(it 
2-1 years, and sister of Sir Wni Moleswcuth, 
lloit, M.P. for Km,, Cornwall. 

At Park-crescent. Worthing, Anna Marla, 
v blow of the late General William Stapleton, 
in the 77th year of her age. 

At the East India College, Herts., in the 
Goth year of his age, David Shea, Esq. 

At Fait held, near Manchester, in the 7‘-hli 
year of his age, the Rev. Christian Ignatius 
Latrope. * 

At Ham Common, the Hon Franco, relict 
hi Admiral Sir John Sutton, K.C II. 

At his house in Upper Grofivenor street, 
General Milner, late Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards. 

In Uryaii.stoiie-square, Maiia, daughter of 
the late Sir James and Lady Catherine Gra¬ 
ham. 

At Crawley's Hotel, Albemnrle-slreet, Lord 
Viscount Labe, in the G4ih year of Ills age, 

At Wmthing,Charles Rockford Long, Esq. 

At Homhonrg en Mont, Frankfort.sur-Meln, 
Arthur George Lambert, the youngest son of 
Lient.-Coloucl Sir Charles Dance, K.H. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN TIIK COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALKS, SCOTLAND, 

AND IRELAND. 


1 ONOON. 

The official statements wliic.lt have 
been published relative to tlie assets and 
lialiilitie.'i of the Rank of England. and 
also the quarterly return of the nrciiln- 
lion of the private and joint-stock hanks 
fhroiigboiit the country have given nim li 
.satisfaction to the moniid and ineietui- 
tile interests in the citv. It appears 
from these documents tlntt the directors 
of tin* Bank ol England, as well as the 
managers ol the country hankitip esta¬ 
blishments. have not in any way given 
encouragement to the many projects 
V<*h arc afloat for the formation of 
railwV and other companies. The in¬ 
crease last quarter in the circu¬ 

lation of countiv hanks, which docs not 
exceed is considered to lie no, 

more than sufficient to meet the wants 
of tin* mercantile interests in conduct¬ 
ing the trade and coiiunefco of the 
country, the active state of which fully 
bore oilt the representations upon this 


subject, made in Parliament by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Re¬ 
ports whiih have been prevalent, of a 
great extension of the circulation of the 
eountiy hanks have therefore been com¬ 
pletely negatived by the documents re¬ 
ferred to. The augmentation in the is¬ 
sues of country notes has been confined 
almost wholly to the joint-stock banks. 

The estimate for the re-construction 
of the interior of Newgate, with sepa¬ 
rate cells, agreeably to the plans submi t¬ 
ted to tin; inspectors of prisons, is 
70,0(10/. TIte average number of prison¬ 
ers committed to Newgate for the last 
five yeai s has l<e<n 2070 j the least was 
in 1834; the greatest number in 1832. 

or. von. 

A Roman family sepulchral vault, 
seven feet square, arched over, and con¬ 
taining five coarse strongly-baked cine¬ 
rary urns, arranged in niches round its 
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interior, has hern discovered behind the 
Three Tuns Inn, Fore-street. Those 
the workmen ignorantly broke, *up- 
posing them to contain bidden treasure, 
hut the urns yielded simply hones and 
ashes ; a skull was round at some dis¬ 
tance from the urns.— Ureter Paper. 

JM.'ICUIIKK, 

Important to Shipowners .—The follow¬ 
ing i esobition was agreed to at a meeting 
of the town council of the borough of 
Portsmouth :—" Resolved, that such car¬ 
goes as may he landed at the port from 
ships which put in from damage at sen, 
and which shall subsequently he reship¬ 
ped, sffall he free of wharfage arid all 
other dues 

kkkt. 

(at eve at mg Discovery .— Recently, by 
the accidental stroke of ,i spade, in dig¬ 
ging away the soil for the purpose of re- 
pan mg the foundation of part of the olrl 
buildings at Alliugton Castle, (formerly 
one of Kir Thomas Wyatt's mansions, J 
"as discoided a tb.in iron chest of con¬ 
siderable si'/.e. greatly corroded, and con¬ 
taining a inixtuienf earth and matter 
produced by decayed paper and parch¬ 
ment. In careiully handling .uid exam¬ 
ining tlie present contents, one small 
fragment of parchment alone i\:r> found 
to be in anything like a whole condition. 
After a patient and skilful pi cress of 
damping and, pressing it was found pos¬ 
sible to decipher a part of what had been 
written on it, and this title has been 
plainly made outThe Chroni. < !i of 
(■iiles Iloivslede, Bror. of the Holy wior, 
lid. of Kct. liadgiinde at Laugt. ii. con- 
sarning Kent l.uul.” 

liver A of the (\nneicon ,—A nether at¬ 
tempt is about to he made to raise the 
hull iif this ill-fated vessel by Air. Kemp, 
who, having obtained a patent for the 
invention of his hunt ing principle, has 
received permission from government to 
make an experiment on the IVmeleon ; 
and in the event of it, proving success¬ 
ful, the wreck, ns it may he raised, will 
become the reward of the elite*pi ise. 
Air. Kemp's apparatus consist s of a num¬ 
ber of empty puncheons, each open at 
one end. and having a bar of iron across, 
by which, after being sunk, they nre at¬ 
tached to a chain previously passed round 


the wreck by the divers, who next em‘ 
ploy themselves in successively applying 
to each cask the elastic tube through 
which they are filled l>y the air pump, 
and the water consequently expelled. 
The puncheons thus charged with air 
acquire a perpendicular position, and 
are so buoyant as to render certain the 
raising of any weight proportionate to 
the number of them, employed, 'flip 
operation of tilling the puncheons with 
air will he comparatively easy in this 
instance, as, from the favourable circum¬ 
stance of tlm wreck lying in less than 
thirteen fathoms water, little more than 
two atmospheres .''ill he required, and 
scarcely any doubts a.v entertained of 
♦1m attempt proving siiccessf'’l.— Dovir 
J'lu'egra, h. 

1 INCOI.N. 

The newly discovered Roman city 
gateway, disclosed by digging near tho 
castle, has fallen, and become a mass of 
ruhbislp The woikpeople endeavoured 
to prop it upright, but the damp caused 
by being so many centuries buried had 
disunited every joint, and the superin¬ 
cumbent piessure torced its fall. An 
iron bead <d an arrow, bent and Idling, 
no doubt by having been shot avfiiiu >t 
the. wall, was picked up, also several 
Roman coins. 

M SSI.X. 

Lord fleorge Lennox staled in the 
House of Commons tliat the different 
railroad speculations from Loudon to 
Leighton had already spent oO.iltHI/. in 
their contentious with each oilier, and 
that tweurv-two learned gentlemen of 
the law held briefs and retuineis on the 
Mlhjcc t. 

Iltl.T.lNO. 

The most deplmable accounts hate 
been received from all parts of the north - 
west coast of Ireland, especially .sfigo 
and Donegal, of the dreadful state of 
distress, tlie absolutely starving con¬ 
dition of thepoasantiy. The very baik- 
ward state of the season, and the ex¬ 
treme severity ol the w outlier for months 
past, If vo greatly aggravated the mi sery 
of ilie poor people, and accelerate^"tlie 
commencement of the periodica 1 mm me 

this vear. 
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THE SIRENS AND MERMAIDS OP THE POETS. 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 

“ Leaving yEaca on their homeward voyage,” says Mr. Keightley, in 
his excellent Mythology, “ Odysseus (Ulysses) and his companions 
came first to the island of the Sirens. These were two maidens, who 
sat in a mead close to the sea, and with their melodious voices so 
charmed those who were sailing by, that they forgot home, and every 
thing relating to it, and abode there till their hones lay whitening on the 
strand. By the directions of Cine, Odysseus stopped the cars of his 
companions with wax, and had himself tied to the mast; and thus he 
was the onh person who heard the song of the Sirens, and escaped. 

“ llesiod* describes the mead of the Sirens as blooming with flowers 
(I'n'Otfiot/rtra), and says that their voice stilled the winds. Their names 
•were said to be Aglaiophemc (Clmr-voice), and Thclxiepcia (JHiujir- 
sptw'h). It was feigned that they threw themselves into the sea with 
vexation at the escape of Odysseus ; but the author of the Orphic Ar- 
gonaulics places them on a rock near the shore of ./Etna, and makes the 
song of Orpheus end their enchantment, and cause them to fling them¬ 
selves into the sea. 

“It was afterwards fabled t that they were the daughters of the river- 
god Achclons, by one of the Muses. Some said that they sprang from 
the blood which ran front him when his horn was torn oil' by Hercules. 
Sophocles calls them the daughters of Phoreys. 

“ Contrary to the usual process, the mischievous part of the character 
of the Sirens was, in process of time, left out, aud they were regarded 
ns purely musical beings, with entrancing voices. Hence Plato, in his 
‘ Republic,’ places one of them on each side of the eight celestial 
spheres, where their voices form what is called the music of the spheres; 
and when the Lacedaemonians invaded Attica, Dionysius, it is said, 
appeared iu a dream to their general, ordering him to pay all funeral 
honours to the new Siren, which was at once understood to be Sophocles, 
then just dead J. 

“ Eventually, however, the artists laid hold on the Sirens, and fur- 
i. idled them with the feathers, feet, wings, and tails of birds 

According to this statement of our best English mythologist, the 
Sirens ^vere hut two. It is not a little surprising, however, that so 
careful a writer has omitted to notice the various accounts of their 
number, and the prevailing opinion of its having been three. 44 Fut- 
m gentius and Servius %ffirm,” says Boccaccio, “ that the Sirens were 

* Frag, xxvii. f Apollod., i. 3. + Pausan., i. 21. 

§ Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. By Thomas Keightley. P. 24W. 

July.—you xlvii. no. clxxxvii. u 
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three,—one of them sinking with the voice alone, another to the lyre, 
ami a third playing on the flute. Leontius, however,” he continues, 
“ says there were four, and that the fourth sang to the timbrel.” And 
u little further on, our Italian brings them up to five*; and this is the 
number (as we shall see) which is assigned them by Spenser. 

Mr. Keightley, who lias a just reverence for the oldest Greek autho¬ 
rities, and as proper a suspicion of Latin sources of fable, will stick to 
his Hesiod, and not care what is said by the later poets. . His caution 
becomes a teacher; but as mythologies may, with others, be reasonably 
looked upon as of a more large and inclusive character, even to the ad¬ 
mission of modern inventions, provided they be the work of great poets, 
the popular number of three may ordinarily be allowed to the Sirens; 
and when we come to Spenser, I, for one, must take tho freedom of be- 
lieving in five. Anv true poet, not only after his death, like Sophocles, 
but Indore, is himself a Siren, who makes me believe wlial lie phases 
w bile be is about it. 

The Sirens, then, are more particularly taken for three sisters, mon¬ 
strous in figure, lint charming in face, and voice, who used to stand upon 
a place near the coast of Naples, and, with alluring songs, enticed way- 
hirers to their dcstrm lion. Some say the victims perished for want of 
loud, pining and dying away, unable to do anything but listen ; others, 
that the three sisteis devoured them; others, that they tumbled them 
mil. of their ships. The whole place was strewn with bones, and shone 
a tar oil with the whiteness, like cliiFs ; and yet neither this, nor their, 
monstrous figure, visible on nearer approach, hiudcicd the infatuated 
men from doating on their faces and sweet sounds; till, getting closer 
and t‘loser, they glided headlong into the some. 

Ulysses bad a pennissinn, of which he availed himself, to bear their 
song; but it cost him a desperate stiuggle. lie ordered himself to he 
chained, and then to be unchained; but the sailors would only stand by 
the better orders, and put more < bains upon him. So, the vessel slioot- 
nur away, the sounds gradually .tied olf, and he was saved. Upon this, 
the Siiens threw' themselves into the sea, and perished, 'l^he only man 
(according to some.) who had passed them before was Orpheus, who, 
taisiiig a hymn to the Gods, in counterpart to their profuner warble, 
sailed lilting with bis Argonauts, harping and triumphant. To one who 
lias read the life of Alfieii, it is impossible not to be reminded of him 
by ibis story ot Ulysses; how he had himself bound down in his chair, 
to avoid going to see his mistress; and how he struggled and raved to 
no purpose ; imitating Orpheus at intervals, by going on with his verses. 
The reader will have seen, however, that the destruction of the Sirens 
has been attributed to Orpheus; so that, according to the writer of those 
Argonautics, the story of Ulysses is a fiction, even in the regions of 
fiction ! 

The song of the Sirens in Homer is not worthy of the great \ ,et, 
being, indeed, rather the promise of one, than the song itself. At is 
true, the subject is adapted to the hearer; and wc must not forget that 
this adaptation of themselves to the person who was to be tempted was 

* Della Genealogia degli Dei, p. 123. (A translation of his Latin work. 1 quote * 
from both these books in the present article, not having the latter by me when I 
" r «te the above passage.) 
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one among the artifices of the Sirens, and none of their least seductive. 
But they say little or nothin" to the hero, in point of fact. The temp¬ 
tation must have Inin in the promise and the sound. William Browne, 
a disciple of Spenser, and not 
Sirens in his “ Inner Temple 
at least reckon more tempting 

“ Steer, hither steer your winged pines. 

All beaten mariners; 

Here lie, love's umliscover’d mines, 

A prey to passengers ; 

Perfumes far sweeter than the best 
Which make the phoenix' urn and nest. 

Fear not your ships, 

Nor any to oppose you, save uur lips; 

But come on shore, 

Where-no joy dies till lo\o hath gotten more. 

[ I itese two last lines are repeated, as chorus, from a grove.] 

“ For swelling wave* * * § out muting breasts, 

Where never storms arise, 

Exchange, and tie awhile our guests; 

For stars gaze on our eyes. 

The compass love shall hourly sing; 

And as he irons about the ring. 

We will not miss 

To tell each point he namotli with a kiss. 

Chorus. Then come on shore, 

Wheio no joy dies till love hath gotten more." 

The shape of the Siiens has been variously repiesciilud. Some say 
(and this, we believe, is held to he, the most orthodox description *) that 
they were entire birds, with the exception of a beautiful human fare. 
‘Others, that they were half Birds and half women, the female being the 
upper partt- Others, that they were half women and half lisli -that 
is to say, mermaids j • and this figure has again been varied by wings, 
and the feet of a hentj. If they were only human-fund birds, they 
must have confined their attractions to singing; for hands are required 
to play the musical instruments which arc sometimes given them. But 
there were three of them, winch is more than enough for harmony ; and 
if, in addition to their harmony, they had beautiful faces, it is no matter 
how monstrously they terminated : the, more monstrous the chanuer, the 
more ghastly and complete the fiction. 

These appalling seducers, according to some, were oiiginally sea- 
nymphs of the proper shape, till Ceres punished them for not assisting 
her daughter when carried away by Pluto; though Ovid says, that they 
took tlu ‘ .adventure so much to heart, as to beg the Cods to bestow wings 
on thwurr'skat they might search for her by sea as well as by land. It 
^is added by others, that Juno (jealous, wc suppose, after the usual fashion 

* Lernpriere, Art. Strerirs. 

f Natalis Comes, lib. vii. cap. 13, 

I V^Rsius arid Pontauus. (Se* Todd's Spenser, vol. iv. p. 190', and Sandys’s 
Ovid, p. 101.) 

§ Boccaccio, tieneal. Deor., p. 50. Browne has taken his Sirens “ as they are 
described by Hygiuus and Serving, with their upper parts like women to the navel, 
and the rest like a hen.’’ 

‘ U 2 


unworthy of him, has given a song of the 
Masque,” which a mod. rn Ulysses would 
to his sailors :— 
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of that very uncomfortable ami sublime busy-body) encouraged them to 
challenge the Muses to a trial of song; upon which, being conquered, 
their kinswoman plucked them, and made crowns of their feathers. 
This is said to have taken place in Crete. If so, they must have mi¬ 
grated ; for they are generally supposed to have inhabited certain islands 
oil* tbe coast of Naples, thence called Sircnusce, where an oracle in¬ 
formed them that, unless they could entice and destroy every one who 
passed within heating, they should perish themselves. When their fatal 
hour came, they arc reported by some to have been changed into rocks, 
a fit ending for the hardness of sensuality. 

Various names have been given to the Sirens, expressive of their at¬ 
tractions. The most received arc, Lcucosia, Parlheuopc, and Ligeia; or 
“The Fair, the Tuneful, and the Maiden-faced.” 

(It is impossible, on such an occasion, to resist giving the aspect of a 
verse, to words naturally tempting us to fall into one*.) Ligeia, however, 
may perhaps he rather translated the shrill and high-sounding ; expres¬ 
sive of the triumphant nature of the female voice,—which rises above 
all others, in a very peculiar and consummate manner, as any one 
may have noticed in a theatre. Partiienope had a famous tomb at 
Naples, and gave her appellation to the old city. The mention of these 
two names in Milton is not introduced with the poet’s usual learning ; 
otherwise, he, would have designated the beams by the meanings of 
them, lie has given Ligeia the comb of a mermaid; the sniwt in 
“ Cornua” is adjuring the. nymph Sabrina : — 

“ lly Thetis’ tin<el-slipper’d feel, 

And the songs of Sirens sweet: 

By dead Parthcnope’s dear tomb, 

And fair Ligeia's golden comb. 

Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks 
Sleekii v her soft alluring locks."’ 

We do not quarrel with him, however, for turning Ligeia to a mermaid. 
A great poet, being one of the creating gods of his art, has a light to 
mould his creatures as lie pleases, provided he does it. with verisimili¬ 
tude ; but wc shall speak more of this in a minute, when we come to 
see what Spenser has done. “ Sleeking her soft alluring locks” is a 
very beautiful line; you see, and, indeed hear the passage of the contli 
through those moist ti esses. 

AllegoricalIg, the Sirens are sensual pleasures, who, though deriving 
their charms fnnn one of the Muses, are conquered by a combination of 
all. Topographical!, ?/, (for they have been accounted for, also in that 
mannucr,) they are said to have alluded to l< a certaine bay, contracted 
within winding straights and broken Hides; which, by the singing of 
the wiiules, and beating of the billowcs, report,’’ (says Archinuyhus, as 
quoted by Sandys,) “ a delightful harmony, alluring those wlw;*G' ,:1 c bv 
to approach ; when forthwith they are thiowuc against the tbeks by the 
waves, and swallowed in the violent eddyesf.*’ . Humanhj, they are 

* *• Country gentlemen,” however, must not think that these names have been 
translated in the order of the (Jrcck ; for it is ‘'■’-Parthenope” which is “ maiden- 
faeud,” ami not Ligeia. Hut it would have had a horrible gaping sound, and most 
to let the terminating vowel of cither of the two other names come 
before an and —Lenoosia, J.ii/ria, and Parthenopp, 

t See the Notes to the Fifth Book of his Ovid, fol. edit., p. 101. 
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thought to have been a set of enticing women, living on the coast, of 
Naples, (where divers of the like sort, as Sarnlys would have said, may 
to this day be found,) and alluring strangers to stop among them, by the 
pleasures and accomplishments with which they were surrounded. But 
we arc told of them, also, zoologically ; for some have taken them for 
certain Indian birds, who set mariners to sleep with their singing and 
thou devour them ; while “ some, as Gaza and Trapczuntius,’’ (quoth 
our old friend,) 4 ‘ affirmc, that they have scene such creatures in the 
sea ; either the diveils assuming such sh ipe, to countenance the fable, 
or framed in the fantasie by remote resemblances, as we give imaginary 
formes unto clouds, and call those monsters of the deepe by the names 
of land-creatures, which imperfectly carry their similitude.” 

11 is easy to see how Sirens, living near the sea, came to he considered 
mermaids. A modern Latin poet, quoted by Sarnlys, (Pontanus,) adopted 
this notion, and has a fable of his own upon it. lie says that the Sirens 
were certain Neapolitan young ladies, who, not content with being hand¬ 
some and accomplished, took to wearing paint and false hair, and went 
with their necks bare to the waist—for which Minerva one day, as they 
were coming out of her temple, suddenly turned their pretty ancles into 
lisli tails, and sent them rolling into the sea. The poet writes this history 
in an epistle to his wife, as a warning to all pretty church-goers how they 
paint and expose themselves. 

The writer of the piscatory Italian drama, entitled Alcco, (Act IV. 
sc. i,) gives the same figure to the Sirens, but differs from most in his 
account of their cruelty. lie says, that after stopping mariners in their 
course, they went to the vessel, instead of drawing it ashore, and threw 
the wretches into the sea. 

The moderns in general have certainly regarded the Siren as a mer¬ 
maid. Milton chose to be of that opinion, as w'e may gather from the 
passage above quoted. Chaucer, in his translation of the Romance 
of the Rose,” has inserted some lines, expressly to inform ns that what 
was called a mermaid in England the French called a Siren. 

“ These hirdes that I you devise, 

They sung their song as fair ami well 
As angels don espiriluell: 

And trusted! me, when I them herd 
Full lustily and well I furd; 

For never yet such melody 

Was heard of men that mighte die. 

Such sweet song was them among. 

That me thought it no hirdes song. 

But it was wonder like to be 
Song of meremaidens of the sea. 

That for their singing is po clear; 

Though we meremaidens (dope them hero 
In English, as is our usauuce, 

* Meu elepe them sereins in Frounce. 

But if Shpoet required express authority in this matter, it is furnished 
him by the great modern mythologi't, Spenser; who, though he had all 
the learning of the ancient world, vindicated his right to look at the 
witrld of poetry with his <Jwn eyes, and to recreate its forms, like a De- 
miuvgos, whenever it suited his purposes to do so. lie knew that no 
man better understood the soul of fiction, and therefore, that it was not 
only allowable, but sometimes proper, for him to embody it as lie fouud 
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convenient. There is something, wc confess, to our apprehensions, more 
ghastly and subtle in the ancient notion of a bird with a woman’s head; 
but Spenser, in the passage where he introduces his Sirens, precedes and 
follows it with an account of things dreadful, and is for placing nothing 
but a calm voluptuousness in the middle. After all, wc are not sure that 
there would not have been a subtler link with his birds “unfortunate,” 
hud he made his charmers partake of their nature; but, however, mer¬ 
maids he has painted them, and mermaids they are for all poets to come, 
unless a greater shall arise 1o say otherwise :— 

“ And now they nigh approached to the sted 
Whereat those mermajds dwelt. It was a still 
And oalmy bay, on th’ one side sheltered 
With the brode shadow of an hoaric hill, 

On th’ other side an high rockc toured still, 

That 'hvixt them both a pleasant port they made. 

And did like an halfc theatre fulfill: 

There those five sisters had continued trade. 

And used to bath themselves in that decciptfull shade. 

“They were fairc ladies, till they fondly striv’d 
With tli' Heliconian maides for may story; 

Of whom they ovorcomen were depriv'd 
Of their proud be.autio, and th’ one inoyity 
Transform'd to fish for their bold surquedry : 

But th’ upper halfe their hue retuyned still. 

And their sweet skill in wonted melody ; 

Which ever after they abus'd to ill, 

To allure weeke traveillers, whom gotten they did kill. 

“ So now to CJm on, as be passed by. 

Then 1 pleasuunt tunes they sweetly thus applyde ; 

* O thou fairt* sonne of gentle Faery, 

That art in mightic arrnes most mugnifydo 
Above all knights that oner batteill tryde, 

O turne thy rud lor lietherwanl awhile: 

Here may thy storm-beat vessel 1 safely ryde ; 

This is the port of rest from troublous loyle, 

The world's sweet inn, from p.iyne and wearisome lermoyle.’ 

<l With that the rolling sea resounding soft. 

In his big base them fitly answered ; 

And on the rocke, the waves, breaking aloft, 

A solemn meanc into them measured; 

The whiles sweet Zephyrus lowd whisteled 
His tieble, a straungo kind of harmony ; 

Whc h Guyon's senses softly tickcled, 

That, he the boleman bade row easily, 

And let him lieare some part of their rai'C melody.” 

- Book II. c. 12. 

“ It is plain,” says Jortin, in a note on this passage, “ that Spenser 
designed here to describe the mermaids as sirens. Fie has do lb bUJj 
trary to mythology ; for the sirens were not part women and part fishes, 
as Spenser and other moderns have imagined, but part women and part 
birds.” Upon which Upton remarks, “ By the sirens are imagined 
sensual pleasures : hence Spenser makes tliejr number five. But should 
you ask, why did not Spenser follow rather the ancient poets and 
mvthologists, than the moderns, in making them mermaids, my answer 
is, Spenser has a mythology of his own ; nor would belie his brethren 
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the, romance writers, wlicre merely authority is to be put against 
authority.’* 

Wc have thus three out of our four great poets, who arc for taking 
sirens as mermaids; and the fourth is not wanting. Shukspoarc's 
“Mermaid on a dolphin’s back,*’ is part of an allegory on England 
and Queen Elizabeth, and is the most poetical bu of politics on record ; 
but it shows that he entertained the same mixed notion of the mermaid 
and siren. 

“ Once I sat upon u promontory, 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's hack 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious bieatb, 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres. 

To hear the sea-maid's music." 

Midsummer Night'* Dream. 

A siren then, in the modern sense of the word, may be regarded as a 
mermaid who sings. Metaphorically,a siren is any female who charms 
by singing; and this is the must ancient acceptation of the term, as 
Plato has shown, by calling the pn skiers over the spheres of heaven 
sirens. • 

“ Then listen I," 

says the Genius in Milton’s “ Arcades,” 

“ To the celestial Syrens' harmony. 

That sit upon the nine infolded spheres.” 

The word, by the way, should be spelt with an i, the Greek word not 
being syren but xeiren ; which, according to Bochavt, comes from the 
Phoenician seir, a singer. In this etymology, we are carried hack to iIn: 
probable origin of these and a great many other marvels, winch may 
have commenced with the primaeval navigators, who had flic world fiei-li 
before them, and fanciful eyes to see with. If the fair inhabitants of 
the south of Italy resembled in those days what they are now (and 
climate and other local circumstances render it probable), a crew of 
Phoenician adventurers had only to touch at the coast ol Naples to bring 
away the story at once. In the south, where there is more luxury than 
fishing, the songs of their mistresses might suggest that of birds, and 
the sirens be gifted with plumage. Had they gone to the northern seas, 
where there was more fishing than luxury, the siren would have been the 
mermaid; and it is possible, that from the romances of the north, ihn 
modern idea desccnde.d into the poetry of Italy and of Spenser. 

“ The havfrue (half-woman) or mermaid,” says Mr. Keightley, whom 
wc meet in all the pleasant places of fiction), “ is represented in ihe 
popular tradition (of Scandinavia) sometimes as a good, at ether times 
as an evil and treacherous being. She is beautiful in her appearance. 
Fishermen sometimes see her in the bright summer’s sun, when a 
Hrfifihist hangs over the sea, sitting on the surface of the water, and 
combined- long golden hair with a golden comb, or driving up her 
snow-white cattle to feed on the strands and small islands. At other 
times she conies as a beautiful maid, chilled and. shirering with the 
cpld of the night, to the. fires the fisheis have kindled, hoping by this 
means to entice them to her love. Iler appearance prognosticates both 
storm and ill-success in their fishing. People that are drowned, and 
whose bodies are not found, are believed to have been taken into the 
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dwellings of the mermaids. These beings are also supposed to have 
the power of foretelling future events. A mermaid, wc arc told, pro¬ 
phesied the birth of Christian IV. of Denmark; and 
‘ En Harfrue op af Vandet steg, 

Og spaade Herr Sinklar ilde.* 

Sinclair's * Visa.' 

“ A mermaid from the water rose, 

And spaed Sir Sinclar ill.*' * 

These visions have naturally taken a still more palpable shape with 
some dwellers near the sea, and craft has endeavoured to profit by them 
in the exhibition of their actual bodies. The author of an agreeable 
abstract of zoology, published some years back, tells us of a King of 
Portugal, and a Grand Master of the Order of St. James, who “ had a 
suit at law to determine which class of animals these monsters belong 
to, cither man or fish. This,” he adds, “ is a sort of inductive proof 
that such animals had been then seen and closely examined; unless we 
suppose that, as in the case of the child said to have been born with 
a golden tooth, the discussion took place before the fact was ascer¬ 
tained.” t , 

Wc ought to know, on these occasions, whether the mermaid is 
caught fresh, or only shown after death like a mummy; an exhibition 
of the bitter kind took place some years since in London, and was soon 
detected; but so many deceptions of the sort have been practised, that 
naturalists seem to thiuk it no longer worth their while to talk abbot 
them. A piece of one animal is joined to another, and the two are dried 
together. Linnfcus exposed an imposition of this kind during his travels 
on the continent, and is said to have been obliged to leave the town 
for it. 

The writer just quoted proceeds to inform us, that “ in the year 15(10, 
on the western coasts of the island of Ceylon, some fishermen are said 
to have brought up, at one draught of a net, seven mermen and maids, 
of which sevcial Jesuits, and among them F. H. lienriquez, and 
Dmas Bosqucy, phjsieian to the viceroy of Goa, are reported to have 
been witnesses ; and it is added,” he says, “ that the physician who 
examined them, and made dissections of them with a great deal of care, 
asserted, that all the parts, both internal and external, were found per¬ 
fectly conformable to those of men.” 

“ Several Jesuits,” we fear, will be regarded as no better authority 
than the “ five justices” of Autolycus:— 

“ Ant. Here's another ballad, of a fish, that appeared upon the coast on 
Wednesday, 1h e fourscore of April, forty thousand fathom above water, and 
sung this ballad against the hard hearts of maids. It was thought she was 
a woman, and was turned into a cold lisli, for she vould not exchange llesli 
with one that loved her. The ballad is very pitiful, and is true. / 

Dorcas. Is it true too, think you? 

Aut. Five justices’ hands at it! and witnesses, moro than my wick will 
hold.” 

Winter's Tale , Act IV. sc. 3. 

A later edition (if I mistake not, for 1 had but a glance of it) of the 

* Fairy Mythology, Vol. I. p. 241. 

t “ A Description of more than Three Hundred Animals. &c., with an Appendix 
on Allegorical and Fabulous Animals,” 1826; p. 363. 
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same work, goes almost so far as to intimate its belief in a mermaid’s 
having been seen by a lady off the coast of Scotland, in company with 
three other spectators. The names are mentioned, and letters and de¬ 
tails given. That the persons in question thought they beheld such a 
creature, is to be conceded, supposing the documents to be genuine; nor 
would it become any reasonable sceptic, especially in a time like the 
present, to say what is or is not probable on the part of creation. But 
it is to be feared that in this, as in the demands of a less intellectual 
appetite, your fish must be “ caught ” before it is swallowed. Extraor¬ 
dinary particulars were given, in this instance, of the human aspect of 
the vision, of its tossing its hair back from its brow, and its being much 
annoyed by a bird which was hovering over it, and which it warned off 
repeatedly with its hands. The most ingenious conjecture I. ever heard 
advanced respecting the ordinary mistakes about mermaids was, that 
somebody may have actually seen a mermaid, comb and all, dancing in 
the water, but that it was a figuie of wood, struck olF fiom some ship¬ 
wrecked vessel. 

I am travelling out of the world, however, when I get into these 
realms of prose and matter of fact. I will conclude this paper with the 
two most striking descriptions of the mermaid I ever met with;---one 
indeed purporting to be that of a true one, but evidently of the wildest 
oriental manufacture; the other, in the pages of a young living poet, 
worthy of" the name iu its most poetical sense. 

'-D’Herbelot, in his article on the Yagiovge and Magiouge ( Gog and 
Magog), tells us of a certain Sahun, who was sent by Vathek, ninth 
Caliph of the race of the A bass ides, to explore the famous Caspian 
Gates, and who being invited by the lord of the country to go and fish 
with him, saw ail enormous fish taken, in the inside of which was ano¬ 
ther still alive, and of a very remarkable description. It had the figure 
of a naked girl as far as the waist, and wore, down to its k ices, a sort of 
drawer « ( calcpon) made of a skin like a man’s. It kepi its hands 
over its face, tore its hair, heaved great sighs, and remained alive but 
a short time/' 

This circumstance of the creature’s keeping its hands over its face, is 
really a fine instance of the ghastly and the pathetic. She seems to 
have had something too human in her countenance to wish to be looked 
at by a similar face. How she contrived to tear her huir, without letting 
her face be seen, we are not told. As knees arc mentioned, we are to 
suppose that the fish commenced just below them, possibly with a double 
tail. There is no predicating how such extraordinary young ladies will 
terminate. 

Mr. Tennyson’s mermaid is in better keeping; as strange and fan¬ 
tastic as need be, but all with the proper fantastic truth: just as such 
a £reature might “ live, move, and have its being,” if such creatures ex¬ 
piated. IIib verse is as strong, buoyant, and wilful as the mermaid her¬ 
self aV'l 'the billows around her; and nothing can be happier, or in 
better or more mysterious sea-taste, than the conglomeration of the wet 
and the dry, the “ forked, and horned, and soft” phenomena at the cou- 
, elusion. Mark too thaluxurious and wilful repetition of the words, “ for 
the love of me,” and of the rhyme on that word. 


Bib/iotheqne Orientate , 1783. Tom, III., p. 271. 
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THE MERMAID. 

Who would bo 
A mermaid fair, 

Singing alone. 

Combing her hair 
Under the sea. 

In a golden curl. 

With a comb of pearl. 

On a throne? 

/would be a mermaid fair ; 

I would bing to myself the whole of the day ; 

With a comb of pearl I would comb my hair; 

And still as I combed I would sing and say, 

“Who is it loves me? who loves not me ?’’ 

I would comb my hair till my ringlets would fall, 
Cow adown, low ad'own. 

From under my starry sea-bud crown. 

Low adown and around : 

And I should look like a fountain of gold 
Springing alone 
With a shrill inner sound. 

Over the throne * 

In the midst of the hall; 

Till that great sea-snake under the sea. 

From his coiled sleeps, in the central deeps. 

Would slowly trail himself sevenfold 
Round the hall where I sate, and look in at the gate 
With his large calm eyes-far the love of me ; 

A ml all the mermen under the sea 

Would feel their immortality 

Die in their hearts for the love of me. 

But at night I would wander away, away : 

I would fling on each side my lovv-llo wing locks. 
And lightly vault from the throne, and play 
With the mermen in and out ot the rocks ; 

We would run to and fro, and hide and seek. 

On the broad sea wolds, in the crimson shells. 
Whose silvery spikes are Highest the sea. 

But if any came near I would call, and shriek. 

And adown the steep like a wave I would leap. 

From the diamond ledges that jut from the dells; 
For I would not be kist by all who would list. 

Of the bold merry mermen under the sea ; 

They would sue me, and u'oo me, and llhtter me. 

In the purple twilights under the sea; 

But the king of them all would carry me, 

Woo me, and win me, and tnarry me. 

In the branching jaspers under the .<ca; 

Then ail the dry pied things that be 
In the hueless mosses under the sea 
Would curl round my silver feet silently. 

All looking up for the love of me. 

And if I should carol aloud, from aloft 
All things that are forked, and horned, and soft 
Would lean out from the hollow sphefc of tho sea. 
All looking down for the love of me.* 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred Tennyon. Moxou, p. 27* 
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“ Why, Gingerly!” exclaimed Tom Damper, as he entered the 
public drawing-room at Mrs. Hustle’s Boarding-House, at Brighton; 
“ Why, Gingerly! this is one of the linest u. ys of the season, all the 
world is out enjoying it, vet here are you, at thn c o’clock, sitting alone, 
on the sclf-sume chair, in the self-same attitude, and looking through 
the self-same pane of glass, as at tlcvcn this morning when 1 left you. 
What ails you ?” * 

Gingerly made no reply; hut breathed on one of the panes of glass, 
drew the letter B on it with his forefinger, and heaved a sigh. 

“ You are the odikvt fellow in the universe.,” continued Damper. 
“ We have been here nearly a month, yet, since about the thiid day after 
our arrival, you have hardly stored out of the house..” 

“If. is a very nice house,” said Gingerly; and lie heaved a heavier 
sigh than before. 

“It was at my recommendation you came to it,” said Damper; “ hut, 
though l am not insensible to fin; meiits of the inside of it, its outside 
also has many charms l<^r me. Again l ask, what ails you?” 

“Damper!” said Ginaerlv. * 

“ Well ” 

“ Damper!” uprated Gingerly, with a sigh. 

“ You said that before.” 

“ Damper —were you ever m love?” 

“ I was never out of it, till 1 had fumed five-aml-forty ; hut being, at 
this present talking, within two mouths of fifty, and a bachelor more¬ 
over, l should think myself a fool were I in such a s'-rape now. You, 
who aie by live years my senior, of course are not.” 

Gingerly made no reply ; hut, sighing profoundly, took his handker¬ 
chief hum his pocket and smeared out the large, flourishing B which he, 
had just before drawn. There was a pause of a minute. 

“ Damper—may [ trust you with a secieti’” 

“ Yes,---so it lie not a love-confidence.” 

“ In lli.*t, case, my dear friend, I -hall have nothing to thank 
you for.” 

“ Seriously now, my dear Gingerly, do you mean to say you arc 
in love?” 

“ Gingerly expended another sigh, again turned towards his favourite 
pane, and re-instated his big, bouncing B: 

“ O, Damper!” at length he exclaimed, “ if you had a heait you 
would feel for me.” 

“ I should if I saw you hanging, or drowning, or suffering under any 
reasonable, trouble ; hut to feel for an old bachelor of fill)-live in love, 
ii’ul for tlu* first time in his life, too !—Ridiculous! But, come; I 
sujvnose 1 must listen to you, so Le.ll me all about it.” 

“ And who so proper as you for the confidence, when you are to blame 
for the accident* 

“ I !” exclaimed Damper, with unfeigned surprise. 

“ Yes, you,” answered Gingcily; “ because but for your recommen¬ 
dation 1 never should have set loot in Mrs. Bustle’s boarding-house.” 
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w So, then, it is some one in this house who 1ms smitten your suscep¬ 
tible old heart ?” said Damper, with a laugh. And he continued: “ I 
think I can name the tender fair one.” 

“ To be sure you can,” replied Gingerly. 

“ It is old Widow Swillswallow, who eats and drinks from morning 
till night, and is heard by all in the house, snoring from night till 
morning.” 

“ Faugh !” exclaimed Gingerly with a shudder of disgust. 

“ Or old Miss Fubsworth, who was born on the day of the coronation 
of George the Third ?” 

“ Absurd !” exclaimed Gingerly. 

“ Then it must be old Widow Waddilovc; for she is the only other 
lady-lodger here.” 

“ Preposterous !” cried Gingerly, somewhat angrily. “ Old this, and 
old that! Is there nobody else yon can think of?” 

“ There is but one other,” replied Damper; “ in which case I am 
sorry for you. You have not the slightest chance in that quarter; for 
Mrs. Bustle is engaged to be married to Captain O’Popper.” 

“ Mistress Bustle ! Pooh ! Can’t you think of one more.” 

“ There is not one more, except, indeed, her daughter, Betsy.” 

“Well?” said Gingerly. 

“ Well ?” echoed Damper. “ You can't be thinking of her.” 

“ Arid why not? She is very pretty.” 

“ True,” replied Damper; “ hut you forget that she is also very 
young.” 

“ No,” said Gingerly; “ that’s the very thing I am thinking about. 
She is eighteen : a delicious age! Surely, now, you don’t prctcud that 
a girl of eighteen is too young for me?” 

“ Not a day," replied Damper, somewhat drily; “ but I, who am your 
junior, should think myself too old for a girl of eighteen.” 

“ I don’t care for that, my good friend. I am my own master, have 
an unencumbered nine hundred a-year, am not troubled with a relution 
in the world—and—and—in short, I’m resolved to many Betsy Bustle.” 
Saying which, he flourished half a dozen B’s with an air of unconquer¬ 
able determination. 

Damper gave him a twirl round and stared him full in the face. 

“ Gingerly,” said he; “ if your head were not as bald of hair as an 
apple, I should advise you to go this moment and get it shaved, for you 
arc mud—stark, staring mad. Fifty-five and eighteen! If you do 
marry Miss Bustle, my fine fellow, look out for squalls.” 

“ Of course,” replied Gingerly, with a look of extreme simplicity; 
“ I must expect that our children will squall just the same as other 
people’s.” 

“ You misunderstand me; I say, if you do mairy Betsy Bustle, remem¬ 
ber that there is already a lover in the case.” *■** 

“ Damper, don’t say so,” cried Gingerly. 

“There is,” continued the consoling frjend; “there is, or I ani much 
mistaken. A favoured lover, too: favoured by the daughter, by the 
mother, and, which is of no little importance, by Captain O’Popper also— 
the Captain, as you know, being as much master here as if lie and 
Mrs. Bustle were already united.” 
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Gingerly turned pale, and big drops rolled from liis brow. For some 
tintc he was unable to speak. At length, with faltering voice, he in¬ 
quired of Damper what grounds he had for his belief. 

“ Chiefly this,” replied the latter: “ I have frequently heard her speak 
to her mother about a certain George; and from the tone in which she 
always utters the name-” 

“Then I am the happiest man alive! ” joyfully exclaimed Gingerly. 
“ My name' is George.” 

“ But,” said the imperturbable friend, “ she sometimes speaks of him 
as ‘ young George.’ ” 

“ And what then ? I never told her my age; and she is not obliged 
to know that lam fifty, or so. I tell you what, Damper; that f am 
the object of her tender thoughts I am now certain—that is to say, 
almost certain. Now I would have proof of it, and that you must obtain 
for me.” 

“ I have already told you I will have nothing to do with a love con¬ 
fidence,” coolly replied Damper. 

“ But you must, my dear Dumper; fur this once you must—unless 
you wish to see your poor friend throw himself from the head of the 
chain-pier souse into the sea.” 

As Gingerly uttered these words with something like earnestness, 
his friend, unwilling to he accessory to such a catastrophe, consented, 
after some further entreaty, to undertake the task:—not without think- 
- iiig to himself that should Gingerly actually marry the girl, he would be 
the greatest fool in the universe—excepting only the girl licrsclf for 
marrying him. 

“Now,”said Gingerly, “I must first of all confess to you that I am 
the most timid man alive—I mean in love matters --and that is why l 
have never popped the question to mortal woman. Indeed, as to popping 
the question at all, it is a thing I could not do were I to live a thousand 
years. Pop! To a delicate-minded man the very word itself is a horrid 
word. I could as soon pop a pistol at a woman’s head as the question 
at her heart. No: if I succeed, as f am sure I shall, in ensnaring the 
heart of my charming Betsy, it will be, not by any daring maiunuvre, but 
by sly approaches, by little gallantries, by delicate attentions, such as 
the female heart only can appreciate, such as no female heart can resist.” 

“ And when do you mean to begin?” said Damper. 

“ [ shall astonish you, my dear fellow, I know I shall: I have begun. 
I have already made one step in advance, and I flatter myself you \ull 
give me some credit for the ingenuity of it. You know the new novel 
that every body is talking about—‘The Timid Lover.* Well; the hero, 
Mortimer Saint-Auhyn dc Mowbray Fitz-Eustacevillc, is a character 
exactly resembling me—timid as I am—something younger, to he sure; 
Jmt that docs not signify—and the heroine is very much like Miss 
Bustle. Yesterday 1 bought the hook—paid a guinea and-a-half for it, 
as T hope to be saved: and sent it anonymously to Betsy— anony¬ 
mously —do you mark the delicate attention ?” 

“I do,” replied Damper; “hut, for the life of me, I can’t discover 
the ingenuity of the proceeding.” 

“It consists in this—and that is the point you must assist me in. 
Nearly at the end of the first volume there is a situation of great inter- 
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est, where the timid lover first hints at his passion for the heroine. I 
put a piece of paper into the hook to mark the place, and Miss Bus'tle 
must have noticed it. Now I want you to draw from her whether, in 
reading that passage—for I saw her reading it last night—she thought 
of me. If she did she is mine. That I call both delicate and ingenious.” 

At this moment Miss Betsy entered the room, and, greatly to the sa¬ 
tisfaction of Gingerly, with a volume of the “Timid Lover” in her hand. 
Gingerly having whispered to his friend that now was the time for the 
experiment, he cast a look of ludicrous tenderness attheyoung lady, stam¬ 
mered a few words which were utterly unintelligible, and went out for a 
walk; but with the intention of soon returning to learn the result of 
Damper’s inquiries. 

“ What a funny gentleman!’’ exclaimed Miss Bustle, as Gingerly 
made his retiring how. 

Funny! thought Damper; that is not a very promising epithet 
for the timid lover. 

“His manners are much altered since he first came here,” continued 
Miss Bustle. “ Thun he was very talkati\e; now he scarcely ever 
utters a word. And he gives one such comical looks, too! Captain 
O’Popper said yesterday that one would think hfc is casting sheep’s eyes 
at somebody or other—though I don’t know what that means. But he 
is u nice old man, after all. I wonder, though, lie does not wear a wig ; 
his old bald head shines so one can almost see one’s face in it. 1 don’t 


think such a very bald bead is pretty.” 

It will not, be expected that Damper was much encouraged by those 
observations to proceed on his friend’s behalf; but, having undertaken 
his cause, he resolved against abandoning it.” 

“Miss Bustle,” said he, “you are mistaken concerning Mr. Gingeily 
upon one point: he is not old—not lemarkably old.” 

“ Dear me !” exclaimed Miss Bottle; “ how one may lu* deceived by 
appearances ! He looks a great don- older than my poor, dear, dcad-and- 
gone grandpapa, who was sixty-three when he died.” 

“ He is nothing like so old as that,” said Damper; “ and then. Miss 
Bustle—and then, he is rich.” This last word did Damper emphasize 
in a way to produce an effect—and so it del. 

“ Rich ! ’’ responded Miss Bustle; “ is lie indeed ? Lord! bow I should 
like to have him— for a giaml-papa. I dare say he is very kind to his 
grand-children.” 

The learned advocate perceiving that he had takcq nothing by his 
motion, fell back upon tin point on which he had been chiefly instructed ; 
and merely explaining, by the way, that as his friend was unmanied it 
was impossible he should have children, and that, therefore, grand¬ 
children were out of the question, he went at nice to the subject of 
the book. 


“ Is that a new work you are reading, Miss Bustle? ” 

“Yes, Sir; it is the ‘Timid Lover,’ and is only just out.” „ J 
“You are fortunate in getting it so early*from a ciiculating-library,” 
observed Damper, pretending ignorance of the fact. 

“ Anxious as I was to read it, 1 might have waited six weeks for it 
had I depended on the library, and after all, perhaps, have been obliged 
to read the third volume first. No, Sir, it is a present; and, although 
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it came anonymously, I know very well who sent it. What delicate at¬ 
tention { Oh !” And here the young lady placed her hand upon her 
heart, and sighed. 

Bravo! thought Damper; this will do. “ And pray, Miss,” said 
he, “ is there not in it one situation of peculiar interest ? I mean that 
where the timid lover first hints at his passion for the heroine.” 

“ It is charming,” replied Miss Betsy; “ it absolutely drew tears 
from me!” 

“ And did you think of no one— no one —whilst you were reading it ?’* 
inquired Damper. 

“ Indeed I did; and I’ll tell you, in confidence, who it was. I thought 
all the way through of Mr. Gingerly.” 

Well, thought Damper; there is no accounting for the freaks of the 
heart! And that my old friend should make a conquest of one of the 
prettiest girls in Brighton !” 

“The two characters are so alike! except,” continued Miss Bustle, 
rt that Mr. Gingerly is rather the elder of the two.” 

“Yes, yes; I admit that my friend is a little older than the hero, 
Mortimer Saint-Aubyu de Mowbray Fitz-Eustacevillc is represented 
to be.” . 

“ What!” exclaimed Miss Betsy, bursting into an immoderate, fit of 
laughter; “think of him as the divine Fitz-Eustacevillc! Shocking! 
No; what made me think of him was the nasty old rival, Lord Grumble- 
thoruc, who comes in at the critical moment and prevents the declaration 
of love. But Fitz-Kustnceville is so like a certain person ! But wasn’t 
it a delicate attention, Mr. Damper, on the part of the friend who sent 
me the hooks ? And, then, to put a slip of paper into that very place ! 
Oh ! it speaks volumes '!” 

At this moment Mr. Gingerly returned ; and Miss Bustle being sum¬ 
moned by a servant to go to her mamma, he and Mr. Damper were left 
together. 

“ Well,” cag /rly cried the timid lover; “ well, have you sounded her ?’* 

“ T have,” was the reply. 

“She has read the passage in question?” 

“ Every syllable of it.” 

“ Did it produce any effect upon her?” 

“ Tremendous!” 

“ Did she cry ? That’s the great point. Did she cry ?” 

“ A bucket-full!” 

“ You delight me, mV dear Damper. Did she notice the bit of paper ? 
Did she speak of me? Did she remark upon the delicate attention?” 

“Yes, yes, yes, ves„” impatiently replied Damper. “ And, now, pray 
do4l teaze me any moic about it.” 

“ But my dear, dear Damper; did she speak much about me ? and 
what was it she said ?” 

“ Why,—not much; hut what she did say was quite conclusive.” 

“ I told you so : I knew that by p little ingenious contrivance, by u 
few delicate attentions, I should make my way to her heart.” 

“ Now, my good friend,” saitl Damper, gravely, “ prepare yourself for 

a-*-” Damper’s speech* the tendency of which would doubtless have 

been to undeceive hiH self-deluded friend, was cut short by the dinner 
bell; and, as they descended to the dining-room, Gingerly declared his 
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intention to spare neither pains nor expense to win (in his own delicate 
way) the affections of Miss Betsy Bustle. Damper sighed for the in¬ 
fatuation of poor Gingerly, and resolved, in his own mind, to save him 
from any aggravated disappointment, by repeating to him, at the earliest 
opportunity, and word for word, all that had passed in his conversation 
with the young lady. 

When the friends entered the dining-room they found the places, all 
except two, occupied. These were near the head of the table, at which 
was seated Mrs. Bustle. Captain OTopper did the honours at the 
bottom. At his left was the lovely Betsy, and next to her was a young 
man of about three-and-twenty. This gentleman wore a blue frock- 
coat of military cut, a buff waistcoat, and a military stock, lie was 
dark ; not ill-looking; had a profusion of black h.iir; huge whiskers ; 
and mustachios of the fiercest:—such, indeed, as might well have 
excited the envy of one of Napoleon’s Old Guard. He smell strong of 
cigur, and was clerk to an attorney at Shorcham. This personage was 
no other than George— the George—Mr. George Hobnill. 

Gingerly cast a longing look towards the end of the tabic where was 
seated his beloved, but there was not a place vacant within eight of her. 
Mr. Ilobnill, who occupied the seat for which the former would have 
given one of his ears, and whom he now saw for the first time, he in¬ 
wardly wished—a long way further off than Shoreliam. 

“ Mr. Gingerly,” cried Mrs. Bustle, “as I know you are a lad\’sman, 
I have reserved that seat for you. You are fortunate to-day in having a 
lady on each side of you.” This she uttered in a tone of patronage : at 
the same time pointing to a vacant chair between Gingerly’s prime hor¬ 
rors—Old Widow Swillswallow and Miss Fubsworth. Damper was 
placed next to Widow Waddilovc. 

“ Come, Mr. G.” mumbled Miss Fubswirth, “ come between us 
ladies. We old folks are always best together.” 

The earth did not open and swallow Mr. Gingerly, at a gulp, as he 
wished it might, for at the moment of the utterance of these words his 
eyes met those of Miss Bustle. 

The dinner was provided with the usual boarding-house munificence. 
First, was served a huge white earthenware tureen, full to the brim of a 
thin, nankeen-coloured liquid, on the surface of which floated a few 
chips of toasted bread. Mrs. Bustle, as she distributed this in copious 
portions amongst the company, commended her cook for her culinary 
ability in general, but eluetty praised her for the excellence of her 
“ gravy-soup !” 

“ The only good gravy-soup in all Brighton,” exclaimed Captain 
O’Popper; “and I’m just waiting to hear who’ll say the contrary.” 
This proposition, uttered with nn unquestionable brogue, was university 
granted: at least, nobody said the contrary. 

Then came three soles to be divided amongst fifteen bodies. Tibs 
seemed to be a difficult operation; but Mrs. Bustle performed it with a 
degree of ingenuity which would have done honour to the -mistress of 
any hoarding-house in England. Two or three times, in the course of 
her occupation, she took occasion to say that this was “ the poorest fish- 
day she had ever known in Brighton.” 

** The only three soles in the market—barring the other three we let 
go to the Pavilion,” said the Captain. 
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Next appeared, at one end of the table, a roast leg of mutton; and, at 
the other, a dish containing some five or six mutton-chops—very broad 
and very thick, with long tails of fat and gristle depending from the nar¬ 
row ends of them. These were iuterspersed with thick slices of raw 
onion, and were described by Mrs. Bustle a? “ Cutlets ally sauce 
peekong ”—a dish for which her cook was “ particularly famous!” 

“ Peekong /” responded the Captain. “ You may well say peekong , 
Madam! and. I don’t think there’s anybody here will contradict that.” 

The dinner was completed by an enormous [looking] gooseberry-pie, 
which derived its name from the half-pint of gooseberries discovered at 
the bottom of the dish when, after some difficulty, n breach had been 
effected through the thick, hard crust over the top of it; together with 
twelve stringy radishes, one lettuce divided into quarters, and a small 
glass bowl-full of lumps of yellow-looking cheese, of mouse-trap size 
and Mac-adam substance. 

“ Shy fare again, to-day!” muttered a quiet little gentleman at tabic. 

“ Shy what, Sir!” exclaimed the Captain. “ What’s shy, Sir? And, 
by the powers! is it e shy ’ you are saying ?” 

“ 1—I only spoke, Captain.” mildiy replied the gentleman. 

“ I’m satisfied, Sir,’’ said Captain O’Popper. 

“ I declare, Mr. Gingerly,” said Mrs. Bustle, “ you have eaten no 
dinner: I really believe you are in love.” 

Gingerly was preparing u languishing look for the especial service of 

Miss Betsy, when the effort was paralyzed by the Captain’s- 

Mr. Gingerly in love! Ha, ha, ha ! At his time of life! Ha,ha, 
ha ! Well!—better late than never, eh! my old Trojan ? Ah ! those 
sheep’s eves of your own, Daddy Gingerly ! 1 say, Miss Fubsworth !— 
Mrs. Swillswallow!—take care of your hearts, ladies. Or, come, Daddy; 
is it Mrs. Wadddove vou may happen to be after?” 

“ Sir, I—a—I beg, Sir—a—I must desire-—” said Gingerly, (as¬ 
suming as dignified an air as his mingled confusion and vexation would 
allow)—“ these liberties, Sir,—a—I ” 

r lhe Captain, a good-natured man at heart, perceiving that he had 
given pain, apologized—though with far better intention than tact. 

“ Mr. Gingerly, Sir; I’m sorry you have taken seriously what I 
meant only in joke.” [Mr. Gingeily bowed, and the Captain continued.] 
“ I was wrong, though, and I’m prepared to confess it.” [Here Mr. 
Gingerly bowed again.] “ I had no right to take a freedom with a per¬ 
fect gentleman likejou, Sir,”—[Mr. Gingerly bowed almost down to 
the table.]—“ who art old enough to be my grandfather;” [Mr. Gin¬ 
gerly did not bow.]—“and I ask your pardon.” 

Two maid-servants coming into the room with the dessert—-one bring¬ 
ing a plate of apples, and the other a plate of biscuits ! diverted the 
attention of the company from the affair; and Mr. Gingerly availed 
himself of that oppoitunity to be seized with a fit of coughing, and to 
cover h\s face with his handkerchief. When he had recovered from this 
attack, he*had the gratification of bearing the following portion of a con¬ 
versation between Mr. Hobnill and Miss Bustle. . As it was carried oil 
in an under-tone he overheard no more of it than is here reported. 

• “ Now don’t deny it, tSeorge.” 

“ Paw my life, not the slightest ideor.*’ 

« p m certain * * * because * * * Fitz-Eustaceville * * * slip of paper 
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* * * if any one else dared , the consequences would * * * Captain 
O’Popper * * * style of the thing * * * so like you, you creature !” 

“ If you won’t believe me I can’t help * * * Paw my honour * * * 
piece of im/mtctinence * * * horsewhip * * * really not the least ideor.” 

“ Now, it’s of no use, George * * * sweetly prettv * * * I knew you’d 
deny it * * * if you were to swear it I wouldn’t * * * folly to deny * * * 
you have a right, clear George, and of course * *' * been any one else 

* * * insolent monster! * * * delicate attention.” 

“ * * * y, ii] think so, why, aw, * * * ” 

“ Now that’s quite sufficient to * * * O, George I * * * elegant expe¬ 
dient * * * fully appreciated * * * even had I ever given you cause to 
doubt; but, now * * * susceptible heart * * * so very delicate an atten¬ 
tion * * * yes, dear George, ibr ever!” 

Could there have been the smallest doubt upon any disinterested 
mind as to the JUling-vp of this short conversation, or to the terms 
upon which it implied the whisperers to stand in relation to each other; 
it must have been removed by the unequivocal twist with which Mr. 
Hobnill indulged his mustachios at its conclusion. But Gingerly was 
not in a condition to think rationally-. How could he ? He was in 
love. He complained of the oppressiveness of the heat; expressed his 
conviction that the thermometer must suddenly have risen from seventy- 
five to a hundred; drew his handkerchief from his pocket, and wiped 
the perspiration from his glossy, bald head The next minute he 
wondered what could make him feel so cold. Damper recommended 
him to leave the room. It was not the room, however, that produced 
these extraordinary sensations in him ; it was part of the company. 
But lovers, like drowning men, will catch at the slightest chance of sal¬ 
vation. “ I will have proof more relative than this,” mentally ejaculated 
he. He bethought him of the torn paper in Zadig, one-half of which, 
when read by itself, was a cutting satire, but, when joined to the other, 
the whole turned out to be nothing more than an innocent love-poem. 
£•'0 may it be in this ease, thought he: theie was something which, 
certainly, was not quite agreeable in what I did hear; but bad I heard 
all that passed it would have been a different affair. And, hereupon, 
he rubbed his hands and proposed to Damper that they should have a 
bottle of port together. The wine was brought; and, according to the 
amiable fashion of boarding-houses, it played pendulum across the 
table, vibrating between him and his partner. And did he not invite 
the ladies on either side of him to take wine? No. And out of this 
marked neglect of them, he Utcw occasion for a 'delicate hint as to the 
real direction which his affections had taken. lie filled a glass, gave it 
to a servant, and, in a hesitating, indistinct way, said something to her; 
at the same time pointing in the direction where Miss Bustle was placed. 
The girl crossed the room, and stood, with the salver in her hand, be¬ 
tween the young lady (who was intently occupied in paring an apple) 
and Mr. Hobnill. To Gingerly this was an awful momeut. 4 . He felt 
that he was committing a declaration. His tongue clove to*the roof of 
his mouth: not a syllable could he utter. He screwed his lips up to 
the circumference of a pin-hole, looked hearts and darts, but dared not, 
for some time, raise his eyes from the table; and when, at length, he 
did, they met those of Mr. Hobnill! 

“ You are vastly pawMit. With great pleas/ww,** said Mr. 
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Hobnill, as. he took the glass. “ Your good health, Mr. Ginjaw- 
berrv.” 

Ere Mr. Ginjawberry (as he was miscalled by his rival) had recovered 
from the shock occasioned by the failure of this delicate little attention, 
(to say nothing of seeing his wine swallowed by me man of all others 
for whom he could heartily have wished it had been poison,) Miss Betsy 
had finished her operation on the apple. 

“ There, George,” said she, as she presented it to Hobnill, “ haven’t 
I done it nicely for you?” 

“ Whatever you do must be nicely done,” replied the favoured youth. 

“ Now, George, that is so like you: you do say the most elegant 
things!” 

Gingerly swallowed the glass of wine which stood before him; filled 
again and swallowed that; filled again and would have done the same 
thing, had not Damper, who had observed him, proposed that they 
should walk. 

Betsy, who had caught the word, intimated to her mamma that, as she 
had not been ont all day, she also should like a walk. Gingerly, em¬ 
boldened by what he could not help considering as a delicate hint on the 
part of the young lady, and/perhaps, rendered somewhat less diffident 
by the wine he had taken, asked permission to offer the young lady 
Ins arm. 

“ Surely,” said Mrs. Bustle. 

Gingerly was oil his legs in an instant; and cast a look at his friend 
Damper, which, literally interpreted, meant, “ What is your opinion of 
alt'aiis now 

“O dear! mamma,” exclaimed Miss Betsy, “impossible! only 
think ! —The idea, you know!” 

“ Nonsense! my love,” replied Mrs. Bustle; “ there can be no sort 
of impiopriety in your walking with Mr. Gingerly.” 

“ Confound her impudence!” muttered Gingerly. 

“ None in the least, Betsy,” said the Captaiu; “ it is not as if-” 

“ Captain O’Popper,” said Gingerly, eagerly interrupting him, as if 
apprehensive of a disagreeable conclusion to the speech; “ Captain 
O’Popper, T---a--Miss Bustle and I—a—” Then turning to Hobnill, 
he said in a taking-it-for-granted tone and with somewhat of an air of 
triumph,—“ You are going back to Shorebam, Sir.” 

“ Paw my life,” replied Hobnill (half addressing himself to Betsy)—• 

“ Paw my life, I hardly—I am not paiositively obliged, but—” 

“No, no, George,” said Betsy; “there is no occasion for your re¬ 
turning to-night. Come and take one turn with this gentleman and 
me on the Chain-pier; and when we have brought him home again I 
shall want you to walk with me to my Aunt Heathficld’s, at Preston.” 

“ I am afraid, my love,” said the considerate mamma, “you will be 
too tired to go to Preston this evening if you walk much now.” 

“ So I should, mamma,” eagerly replied Miss Bustle; “so I think 
l had better walk by-and-by instesfrl. Hadn’t we, George ?” 

“ Tired !” exclaimed the Captain. “ It’s mighty ridiculous for young 
people to talk about being tired. What is it you are made of? Why, 
look at Mr. Gingerly there ! He does not appear to be very strong on 
the pins ; yet I dare say he, even at his age, could contrive to walk that 
much.” 

x 2 
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Again was Gingerly seized with a fit of coughing, which compelled 
him to conceal his face with his handkerchief. 

“ I hope, my dear Gingerly,” said Damper to him, as they were 
taking a stroll along the Marine Parade, “ I hope that, by what you 
have observed this afternoon, you are cured of your folly. I speak to 
you as a friend, and with a friend’s freedom. I observed all that passed, 
though, for want of opportunity, I made no remark to you upon it. ’Tis 
clear the girl likes that vulgar puppy, that impudent attorney-ling, and 
looks on him as an Apollo upon earth. Rely on it you have not a 
chance. You have his black bushy head, huge whiskers and fierce 
mustachios, together with your own superabundant thirty-odd years 
against you. So give it up, my dear fellow; like a sensible man, give it 
up at once.” 

“ No,” replied Gingerly ; “I am more determined upon tm point 
than before. The affair is taking precisely the turn I could have wished. 
I did not expect her to surrender at the first shot—T should have been 
disgusted if she had done so. But her reserve ! her modesty! Did you 
not observe her timid acquiescence in my invitation to a walk ?” 

‘Timid acquiescence,’ you call it! Unequivocal repugnance.” 

“ Maiden coyness, I tell you. And then, that natural little piece of 
girlish hypocrisy, resorted to for the purpose of concealing her real feel¬ 
ings! Did you mark that? I mean her pretending to prefer a ualk 

with that insignificant, impertinent, ill-bred, vulgar,-! D-- u the 

ugly rascal! —Damper; if Mrs. Bustle allows fellows of that sort to sit 
down at her table, no gentleman will remain in her bouse. We’ll go 
home at once and tell her so. No, no : George Gingerly is not the man 
to give in to a rival of that stamp.” 

“ Go on, if you will,” said Damper; “ but the farther you proceed the 
more uncomfortable will yotf find yourself.'’ 

“ By dint of delicate atten: ions,” said Gingerly, “ I’ll carry her against 
the world!” 

“ And well have your ‘delicate attentions’ already served you!” ex¬ 
claimed the consoling Damper. “ The first—tire hook—has turned to 
the advantage of the amiable Mr. George Ilobnill, who, spite of liis own 
resolute, abnegation, is enjoying the entire credit of it.” 

“ Ifot he!” replied Gingerly; “ acoarse-mindecl fellow like that,would 
never be suspected of any thing half so elegant. Though— ahem !—it is 
possible I might have cut that a little too fine. But the second—the 
wine—what say you to that? Fifty guineas to a shilling, if that Hob- 
nill, or Hobnail, or whatever his vulgar name may he, had not swallowed 

it at the very moment when-But I’ll punish the fellow if I meet him 

again. I’ll overwhelm him with ridicule, and break his heart that way : 
I’ll call him Ilobnail!” 

It was half-past nine. They returned to their quarters at Mrs. 
Bustle’s. Bi the drawing-room they found the Captain and Mrs. Bustle, 
in one corner, playing cribbage; and, in another, was the -quiet little 
gentleman, fast asleep, with a newspaper on his knees. Reclining on a 
sofa was a youngish man, evidently dressed ai some leader of fashion 
who unquestionably knew wbat he himself‘waa about; whilst the 
costume of the imitator, approaching, though but very little, towards 
caricature, proved that he (the imitator) did not. This Exquisite was 
engaged in picking his teeth ; and (as a subsidiary employment) skim¬ 
ming a new novel which he had just procured from a circulating-library. 
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For the benefit of future readers, as well as to exhibit his own fine taste 
and profound judgment, he occasionally made a pencil-note in the mar¬ 
gin. These notes were brief but pithy: as, “ What stuff !’* “ Not so 
bad.” “ You don’t sav so!” “ I shouldn’t wonder!” “ Tolaribl$ good!” 
“ Abommanubhle bad !” The commentator (as he afterwards turned 
out to be) was one of the “ Sweetly-pootty-petturn-Mem” gentlemen 
from the Emporium of Fashion in Regent Street. But the principal 
group in the room consisted of four eld< rly ladies in petticoats, and three 
other old women in trowsers, who were squabbling at a game of penny- 
loo, and, in the best-bred way imaginable, accusing each other of 
cheating! 

Gingerly looked around him in the hope of finding Miss Betsy, hut 
she was not present. "Then,” thought lie, “ she is fatigued by her 
walk, and has retired for the night.” 

As the clock struck ten, the Captain said to Mrs. Bustle, “ This is 
rather too late for Betsy to be out." 

“ Not at all," replied Mrs. Bustle; “ George, you know, is with her.” 

A certain athletic Irish Officer in the Life-Guards, whose nerves were 
not easily disordered, said, when endeavouring to illustrate the effect pro¬ 
duced upon him by some sudden and terrible shock, “ It threw’ me into 
such a state, (and truth compels me to confess it,) that, by Jasus! you 
might have knocked me down with a poker !” 

An instrument of much less power would have served to prostrate 
Mr Gingerly, upon hearing the words uttered by Mrs. Bustle. 

Five minutes passed away—ten—fifteen—twenty!—hut no Betsy 
appeared. Gingerly now computed the time by seconds, and each second 
appeared to him an hour. He went to the window and peeped: he 
went to the door and listened. His bald head was steaming—he con¬ 
sulted the thermometer, and w r as astonished to find that it indicated no 
more than 74°. At length, at eleven o’clock, Miss Betsy, accompanied 
by her George, returned. 

“ And how did vou find your Aunt Heathfield?” inquired Mrs. 
Bustle, 

“ Quite well. Mamma. And I have promised to go to her on Satur¬ 
day and remain till Monday. And George is to come and take me 
there; and then he is to come over and pass the Sunday with us; and 
then George is to come on Monday and bring me home again. And, 
O Mamma! Cousin Harriet is come home from school, for good; and 
she is so delighted with George!—now don’t deny it, George dear; you 
kmnv it’s true—indeed, I told her that if I were not certain I should be 
jealous.” 

“ Come, Gingerly,” whispered Damper to him, “ go to bed.” But 
Gingerly was riveted to the spot! 

“Anil, O Mamnia!” continued the young lady; “ we went into 
M'Secdling’s Nursery, and saw such beautiful flowers! George insisted 
upon buying some for me. I chose four myrtles, four jessamines, four 
red-roses,‘and four such beautiful white rose-trees! But they would 
not sell them for less than a guinea-and-a-half; and, although they are 
such loves, 1 would not pillow him to give so much for them. A guinca- 
and-a-half again, indeed ! That would be too much.” 

“ Too much!” exclaimed the Captain; “ by the Powers! and I think 
so too. He had better save his money for the occasion .” Again 
Damper whispered his friend “ to bed.” 
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“Well,” said Betsy, “ I have such a passion for flowers, that scatter 
the road with them and I’m sure it would lead to my heart.” 

Gingerly’s countenance brightened. “ Come,” said he to Damper, 
(at the same time rubbing his hands,) I wilt go to bed.” 

He wished “ good night” generally. “ Good night to you. Mister-- 
Hob -nail," said he to his rival; and brought up with a significant 
“ Ahem!” But no effect was produced by the perpetration of this heart¬ 
breaking ridicule. 

“ Good night, Mr. Ginjawbread,” replied Holm ill; and there was a 
general laugh. 

Utterly confused, bowing very low, placing his hand upon his heart, and 
attempting to look—a look!—he stammered forth, “ May light slum— 
Miss Bet—I mean, Miss Eli?—Miss—May your downy pil-—Oh ! Miss 
Bets—goo—good afternoon.” He left the room; and as he tiesed the 
door he fancied he heard a titter, and something about “ sheep’s eyes.” 
When he had reached his room, he rang for a servant, to whom he gave 
particular orders to call him at five o’clock ! 

Seven o’clock of the following morning found Gingerly at M'Sced- 
ling’s nursery. The plants which had been selected by the charming 
Miss Betsy Bustle stood in a place apart, exactly as she left them. As 
he beheld them Gingerly’s heart palpitated. 

“ What is your price lor these plants?” inquired Gingerly. 

“Maybe ye’re wanting them, Sir,” said M‘Seedling; “if so, ye’ll 
no find their like within ten mile round.” 

“ What is the price of them?” repeated Gingerly. 

“ I refused thirty-five shillings for them yestcr-e’en, which was offered 
me by a young mcelitary gentleman and his wife, as I guess.” 

“D--n the military gentleman !” impatiently exclaimed Gingerly; 
who, although he knew' how much it was that M‘Seedling had actually 
demanded for his plants, yet lie did not choose, by correcting the man’s 
memory, to expose his own k-iowlcdgc of what had occurred on the pre¬ 
vious evening. “ D—n the military gentleman ! What do you ask for 
that lot of plants ?” 

“ Wecl, Sir,” replied the nurseryman; “ I’m just thinkin’ I canua in 
conscience tak’ less than twa punil. -” 

Gingerly’s hand was instantly in his pocket. 

“ Ten,” added the wily professor of the most innocent and most an- 
cieut calling on earth. 

Gingerly paid the man the sum he demanded,,though not without a 
passing reflection m his own mind on the unsettled meaning of the term 
* conscience.’ 

“ Now',” said Gingerly, “ I have paid you handsomely for these things, 
and I shall expect in return that my insi notions will be strictly at¬ 
tended to concerning the delivery of them They must be left at Mrs. 
Bustle’s Boarding-house, at Brighton, at half-past nine precisely. 
Should the-carrier be asked who sent them he must say .he doesn’t 
know. He must simply leave the -plants and, along with them, this 
card.” Saying which, lie took a card from his pocket; and, having 
scratched through his own name so carefully r.s to allow of its being 
read, he wrote on the other side: “ These, the fairest of the vegetable 
creation, to the fairest of the human creation.” 

There! thought Gingerly, as he retraced his steps to Brighton; I 
think, my military gentleman, I have now done your business for you. 
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The hint about strewing the road to her heart with flowers was pretty 
plain*: and I have strewed it to the tunc of two-pound-ten. The curd 
is ingeniously contrived,chough sending it is a bold step, certainly; but 
it will prevent mistake. At any rate. Master Hobnail, you shall not 
smuggle my trophies this time. “ These, the. f.-irest of the vegetable 
creation, to the fairest of the human creation!” That’s a touch above 
an attorney’s clerk, I flatter myself. A dedicate attention and elegantly 
coutrived! 

For reasons best known to himself, Gingerly, on this particular occa¬ 
sion, took his breakfast at the York. His walk had given him an 
appetite, which he inflicted, in all its vigour, upon the cold chicken, and 
ham, and eggs, and rolls, which were placed before him. This ended, he 
returned to Mrs. Bustle’s; and appeared in the eating-room just as the 
general breakfast was served. The party consisted of the same persons 
as were assembled at dinner on the day before, and llohmll was seated 
next to Miss Betsy as upon that occasion. Gingerly was so foituuate as 
to find a chair immediately opposite to his idol, and next to him was his 
fiiend Damper. 

“ Don’t you take anything, Mr. Gingerly?” said Mrs. Bustle to him, 
after lie had sat some time«unoccupied at table. 

“ I-I’ll take half a cup of weak tea, thank you, Madam,” replied 

he, in a tender tone, and w'ith a sigh. 

“ But don’t you eat anything, Sir:”’ 

“ I-1 have no appetite,” was the reply, and with the same accom¬ 

paniments. 

“ Then, decidedly, you arc in love,” continued the lady. 

By the most fortunate concurrence of circumstances- -(fortunate for 
Gingerly’s cnusc)—even whilst Mrs. Bustle was uttering these words, 
Jenny, one of the maids, entered the room. 

“Please, mum,” said Jenny, ‘‘ hasn’t nobody ordered no flowers to 
be sent here ?” 

Gingerly turned pale, and his heart beat, against his side as if it 
would have jumped through his waistcoat. 

‘ Not that l am aware of,” replied Mrs. Bustle. And, having 
looked enquiringly round the table without receiving any reply, she con¬ 
tinued: “ No, Jenny; it is a mistake; they are not for here.” 

Jenny went out, hut presently returned. “ Please, mum, the man 
says he is sure on it as how they arc for here ; he says Mrs. Bustle’s 
hoarding-house, quite distinct; and he had a card to leave along with 
them, only he had tlie misfort’n’ to lose it by the way, which, howsom- 
ever, isn’t of no consequence, as he has found the house w ithout it.” 

Gingerly’s heart sank in his bosom. 

“ Do go,Betsy, mv love, and see what all this is about,” said Mrs. Bustle. 

Betsy obeyed. Scarcely lmd she left the room, when, with eyes 
sparkling with joy, she bounded in again. 

“ O, George !” she exclaimed, “ how eery foolish of you ! ft is a 
delicate attention, truly delicate, indeed ! but you shouldn’t have done it.” 

“ Done it! done what ? ” inquired George. 

“ Now, how r silly it js of you to pretend astonishment, George, dear— 

* Go, Jenny, and see those flowers taken very carefully up into my room. 
—O, Mamma ! they are such loves!—It is very foolish of you, George; 
but, certainly, never anything in my life gave me half so much 
pleasure!” 
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“ Paw my life, Betsy, I’m pawkctly ignorant of what you mean 
said Hobnill. 

“ You ridiculous creature! where is the use of your denying it, when 
they are the very plants, every one of them, which I selected last night, 
and you tried to bargain for.” 

4 * I fatolemnly dcclaor- 

11 What’s the meaning of all this?” exclaimed Captain O’Popper. 
“ If you didn’t send Betsy those plants, Mr. George, w hy, somebody 
else did ; and as nobody else has the smallest right in the universal world 
to take such a liberty, that other somebody, whoever he may be, is an 
impertinent fellow. Tbere’s a bit of logic for you. But I’ll beat about 
till I discover who this somebody is; and then we shall see whether 
Mr. Somebody or Caplnin O’Popper is the best man at ten paces.” 

“Lord, Sir!” said Betsy, “it is George. —Now—now, T, old your 
tongue, George, and don’t deny it, unless jou’d make me very angry. 

I knew them every one again the instant I saw them. Besides,” added 
she, (at the same time bestowing upon him a tender look, and gently 
placing the tips of her delicate fingers on his arm,)—“ besides, dear 
George, it is so completely your style of thing! ” 

George, finding deuial to be in vain, relinquished the contest, lie 
looked at his watch, rose from tabic, and announced the necessity of 
his return to Shoreham 

That’s something, and be hanged to him ! thought Gingerly. 

*' And mvst you go back this morning, Gooige ?” inquired Betsy. 

“ Well, if you must-But just stop a moment.” She ran out of the 

room, and, after the lapse of a few minutes, returned with a handful of 
flowers. “ Here, George,” she said (as she placed one of them in his 
button-hole, and put the others, carefully made up in a sheet of writing- 
paper, into his hand) “ take these. I plucked some of the most beautiful 
of them for you, for no one has a better right to them than yov. Good 
bye, George !—And, George; be sure you come back to dinner to-day, 
for I shall want you to walk with me to Aunt Heathfield’s again this 
evening.” 

The feelings of poor Gingerly, during this scene, may be (to use a 
phrase the originality of which is not insisted upon) may be more easily 
conceived than described. The rival having fairly taken his departuie, 
Gingerly rose from his seat, walked to the window, back again to the 
table, resumed bis seat, rose, walked tow aids the fire-place, once moie 
to the window’, then to the door, and—out he rushed. 

“ Is your friend ill ?** said Mrs. Bustle to Dampfer. 

“I fear so,” replied Damper; “I’ll follow him.” But Damper 
knew very well the cause of bis friend’s disorder. 

Damper sought Gingerly all over the house, but lie was nowhere to 
be found. He then went out—paced the Marine PaTade—traversed the 
Steync—East Cliff-West Cliff—up one street—down another—looked 
into all the libraries—hut to no purpose. He neither saw, nor could he 
hear anything of, Gingerly. He bepame alarmed. He welit to the 
Chain Pier, and walked, hurriedly, to the end of it. But there n as no 
Gingerly! “ Can he have been so rash!” exclaimed Damper. One of 
the men belonging to the Pier was sitting smoking a pipe on the signal-* 
gun. Damper approached him. With some hesitation Damper said, 
“ Pray—pray, my good friend—have you seen an elderly gentleman 
throw himself into the sea within these two hours?” 
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TKe roan deliberately took his pipe from his mouth, did what smokers 
are in the habit of dome; upon such an occasion, and, after leisurely 
scratching his head, said— * 

“ An elderly getleman, Sir ?—Let me see!—an elderly gentleman. 
Why—a—no, Sir, I can’t say as I have. But if I should sec e’er 
a one in the course of the a’ternoon, where shall I have the pleasure 
of letting you know ?” 

Damper retraced his steps, and soo?.-, to his great joy, met Gingerly. 
The latter allowed him no time to speak, but thus, at once, accosted him:— 

“ It is awful! truly awful ! Would you believe it? That rascally 
attorney’s clerk who walked off with those flowers—with the credit of 
the little act of gallantry, too—they were my flowers—it was I who sent 
them.” 

“ I would have sworn it,” replied Damper. “ To repeat Miss Betsy’s 
words, it was ‘ so completely your style of thing.' But let me congra¬ 
tulate you on finding you alive: I began to fear you had committed 
some desperate act.” 

“ Why, no, I have not yet done so. An ingenious expedient has oc¬ 
curred to me;—I’ll try it—I don’t think it cau fail, for the dear girl has 
a great deal of feeling.” • 

“ True,” replied Damper, “ but not one particle for you. Be wise, 
book a place in the four o’clock coach, and return to town. All your 
ingenious expedients, all your delicate attentions, have turned to the 
advantage of the interesting Hobnill; and take my word for it 
that-” 

“ I won’t listen to anything you can say,” cried Gingerly', interrupt¬ 
ing him. “ This cannot fail—at least if you will second me in it.” 

For some time Damper refused to have anything more to do with the 
affair; but, upon Gingerly’s promise that, should his next delicate at¬ 
tention be no more successful than the others, he would abandon the 
pursuit of the fair Betsy, and return to his quiet chambers in Lyon’s 
Inn, Damper undertook to assist him. Thus pledged, he listened 
patiently to Gingerly’s instructions; the result of which is now to lie 
shown. 

“ You seem agitated, Mr. Damper,” said Betsy, who was sitting alone 
in the drawing-room when he entered. 

“ Why, the fact is, Miss Bustle—I—I am afraid to acquaint you 
with it, but soon or later you must know it;” replied Damper, who was 
almost ashamed of the ridiculous commissten he had undertaken 

“ Good Heavens ? what has happened exclaimed she. 

“ Why—this morning, a gentleman, a certain gentleman, went into 
Tuppen’s Library. Scarcely had he entered, when he heard another 
gentleman mention your name in a way not altogether respectful. This, 
the gentleman,—that is to say, the certain gentleman,—could not 
endure. He struck the other; a challenge ensued; within an hour 
afterwards they met on the Downs; exchanged shots; and the gentle¬ 
man, your champion, was wounded.” 

“ Wounded ! who was it?" inquired Miss Bustle. 

Now comes the trial, thought Damper.—“ It is one,” said he, “w r ho 
* takes the deepest interest in every thing that concerns you. In short— 
for the circumstances of the case compel me to speak out—he entertains 
for you the most unbounded affection; and, as you already possess his 
heart, he has authorized me to-” 
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Betsy Bustle fainted ! Damper rang the bell violently. Iu a 
moment there was Mrs. Bustle, sal volatile. Captain O’Popper, harts¬ 
horn, George Ilobnill, burnt brown paper, and nil the lodgers. In the 
midst of the confusion Gingcily (with a lackadaisical air, and his left 
arm in a sling) entered the room, and stood, unperceived, behind the 
crowd which was pressing about the fair fainter. Not a little delighted 
was he at tine effect, produced by this, his last, and most ingenious, 
expedit nl. 

“ Betsy, my child, what is the matter?” cried Mrs. Bustle. 

“ Betsy, my dcor, wlmt is the matter ?” echoed George. 

Either these sounds, or the burnt brown paper, or the hartshorn, or 
the sat volatile, or perhaps, the suffocating pressure of the persons 
about her—a circumstance inevitable on occasions of ibi* nature—re¬ 
vived her. She opened her eyes; and the first object she beheld was 
George, kneeling at her side, and officiating as udmiuisterer of the U'nit 
brown paper aforesaid. She burst into a Hood of tears. As soon as she 
was sufficiently recovered to speak, she threw herself into his arms, and 
exclaimed: “Oh! George! how could you be so fool-sh as to expose 
your dear, your precious life, on my account? Nad anything fatal hap¬ 
pened to you T should have gone distracted K 1 But whereabouts are you 
wounded!” 

“Wounded!” exclaimed George, in utter amazement; “wounded! 
What an ideor / Paw my honour I-” 

“Now don’t deceive me, George; let me know the worst. But your 
endeavouring to conceal it from me is so like you! Ir, is so very delicate. 
Oh ! Mamina ! after this, can you refuse to- 

“ I understand von, my dear child : you have my consent; and, with 
the consent of George’s parents, the banns shall lie published on 
Sunday.” 

“ George,” said the Captain, “ I didn’t think you had so much in 
you. But you ure a brave fellow • so, as to the. consent, by the Powers ! 
T say ditto to that. And Mrs. Bustle,” said he in a whisper to the 
lady; “ as wc arc both in a consenting mood let us consent to mairy 
one another at the same time.” 

“ Oh ! Captain !” was the lady’s laconic, but expressive, reply. 

Gingerly, pale, and trembling from head to foot with rage and dis¬ 
appointment, was about to rush forward and explain; but lie was re¬ 
strained by an admonitory gesture from his fiicnd. 

“My dear Gingerly,” sawl Damper, taking him aside; “remember 
your promise: the fo-’r o’clock coach and Lyon’s fnn. Keep your own 
counsel: so shall you appear ridiculous in the eyes of none but of an 
old and trusty friend. Your ingenious contrivances, from first to lnvt, 
have all turned to the advantage of your rival; nor have you the credit 
of being even suspected of the smallest of them. If you ure resolved 
to marry, say ‘ Will you to the first woman you may happen to meet; 
for, rely on it, at your time of life, you are not likely to entrap. a female 
heart by Delicate Attentions.” * ’ P*. 

la the hope of preventing *'* a collision," the writtr of this paper begs leave, 
to state that he is himself preparing the subject of it for the stage. 
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TIIE DANCING AT THE OPERA. 

How is it that the Ballet in action, the most refined, brilliant, and 
most costly portion of our amusements, occupies what may he e-Ueimd 
a secondary place? For although it is degraded hy the general appel¬ 
lation of “ dancing,” and although for many yea'- past its objects, and 
consequently its manners, so to speak, have been barbarously lowered, 
yet we question whether its just purposes and real attainments do not 
require as much of genius, power, science, and practice, as the best 
singers possess or employ; and perhaps the combination of music, 
scenery, decoiation, dress, and action, produces quite as exalted a 
pleasure in the minds of spectators qualified to judge of a ballet in action, 
as any opera upon the cultivated musician. To the million of mankind, 
to those especially who are not highly instructed in the, fine arts, hut 
who may yet possess all the rudiments of fine taste, it may be safely 
averred, the ballet gives even a greater pleasure, for painting and 
dancing have this advantage over the other arts, that they afloct all 
natures and all eyes alike. “ A fine piece of painting,” says one of (he 
ablest writers on the subject, “ is but the copy of nature; a finished 
ballet is nature itself, cmbSHishcd with all the ornaments that art. can 
bestow. If a painted canvass wraps me in illusion ; if I am moved at 
the sight; if my mind is affected ; if the colours and pencil of the, skilful 
artist so far bewilder my senses as to show me, nature, give her speech, 
make me fancy that I hear and answer; how shall my feelings he 
wrought upon, what will be my sensations at seeing a representation 
still more striking, and enforced by the acting powers of m\ fellow- 
creatures V Such living and varied pictures will overpower my imagina¬ 
tion ; for nothing creates such concern in man, as man himself.” We 
need seek for the philosophy of this truth no further than in the tide 
precept of Horae,-, “ Snjnivs irritant uiiintos” & c., which embodies 
the fact that ideas reach the soul more rapidly through '.he eye than 
through the car, and we may add, move vividly too. Nor is it a less 
important circumstance, that the mind is affected by the music of a 
ballet, the action giving to the melodies their interpretation and dim: 
tion, instead of the words of an opera. In the, one, the action is the 
predominating principle--in the other, llu: words in their connexion 
with sounds. 

“ The pantomime,” (the ballet in action) says the philosophical 
Arteaga, “ is a mute.language of action invented by lmimln sagacity for 
the purpose of augmenting the sum of our pleasures, and to establish 
between man and man a new means of communication independent of 
words.” He even exalts the eloquence of gesture above that of speech, 
and he quotes, for instances, Turqrrin, who, in answer to (he ambas¬ 
sadors while walking with them in his garden, cut off (he, head - of the. 
poppies ; and the more touching anecdote of the Indian girl, who being 
asked hy.her lover what was the cause of her frequent sighs, declared 
her passion, and at the same time spaied herself the confession, hy hold¬ 
ing up to him a mirror. But wc have no necessity to prove the 
.strength of the beauty.of the language of gesture—our task is to show 
its progression as a public amusement. 

France must he considered as the nursing mother of this art*—the 

* In trailing the progress of the art m France, we only precede its history in 
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foils el origo. But it was given to the genius of one man, and he was 
of another country, Switzerland, to rear it to perfection ; that man was 
Noverrc. He gave to the dance the character of history and of poetry, 
of expression and of sentiment. 

So little is the art understood, that almost as a matter of necessity, 
before we commence the history of its progress, we propose to give a 
slight sketch of the natme of its real elements, from which some rules 
for forming a judgment may he framed. The mechanical parts are 
steps linked together with ease and brilliancy ; a clearness, neatness, and 
precision in execution; that power of bringing all the muscles into a 
sudden state of rigid quietude and firm position, for which there is no 
other term than ui>lnrnb; and, above all, the graceful opposition and 
equilibrium of the limbs which the eye perceives at once to constitute 
the perfection of attitude. To dance well, the body should be firm and 
motionless, particularly when the legs and feet are in exertion; “ for 
when the body follows the actions of the feet, it displays as many 
grimaces and distortions as the legs execute steps. The performance 
is then robbed of its ease, uniformity, harmony, exactness, firmness, per¬ 
pendicularity, and equilibrium ; in a word, of all those beauties and 
graces which are so essential to make dancing afford pleasure and 
delight.” These are the elements which it is given to genius and 
imagination to fashion info the expression of sentiment; an endless 
mixture of intricate steps, difficulty of execution, and complicated move¬ 
ments, destroy the language of dancing. Simplicity, softness, and 
luxuriauey of motion, enable the pci former to attend to the mechanism 
of his steps, and to the actions characteristic of the passions, thus con¬ 
ferring a greater power of expression. It is physically impossible to 
throw life, energy, and truth into gestures and attitudes, when the body 
is distorted by extravagancies of motion, and the mind is engaged in 
guarding against the accident of a fall, or any injury of the limbs. A 
ballet is then a drama, in who h dancing is to be considered the vehicle 
of the action, passion, and poet; y ; it is a drama which, rejecting the aid 
of speech, demands but so much the more energy and power from its 
other constituents. 

It seems at fust glance singular that tragedy should have been 
esteemed the subject most suitable for dancing; but if to affect the mind 
be the object, the noblest incidents and situations are those which pro¬ 
duce the best stage-effect. These are therefore the most legitimate 
subjects : the-passions arc best expressed by heroes and heroic deeds. 
From hence it will be inferred, that a fitting incident having been fixed 
upon, the difficulty lies not in assigning the primary and distinctive 
parts, but in introducing the subordinates. The figurantes ought to 
continue the scene, not by a number of symmetrical but unmean¬ 
ing figures and steps, but by that animni d expression which keeps 
the attention of the spectators alive, and employed upon the main 
subject. 

Such is the theory of the composition and action of the ballet. We 
come next to the qualities of the author. If Dr. Johnson has been 

Kurland, for the English merely followed the French, and imported their artists. 
It is extraordinary how few English names have ever appeared amongst dancers, 
ami it can only he accounted for by the superior cultivation of the art iu France 
discouraging the English artist. 
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deemed extravagant in his enumeration of the faculties and fchc know¬ 
ledge necessary to the formation of a poet, what will be thought of the 
requisites declared by the man (himself one of the class, and the head 
of it) to be necessary to make up a composer of ballets? “ History, 
mythology, ancient poetry, and chronology, ought to be the primary 
objects. And indeed,” he continues, “ all our sm ■ ess entirely depends 
on our exact knowledge of the above sciences. Let us, therefore, unite 
the genius for*poetry and painting, since our art borrows*all its charms 
from a perfect imitation of nature. A slight knowledge of geometry 
cannot but prove very advantageous, as it will help the master to intro¬ 
duce his figures in due proportion, to calculate exactly, and execute with 
precision. The ballet-master must himself be an expert mechanist. 
A composer who wishes to rise superior should study the painters, and 
Pace them in their various manners of drawing and composing. Both 
arts have the same object in view, whether it be for taking likenesses, 
mixing the colours, and preserving the c/iinro tncitra, or for grouping 
the figures properly, laying on the draperies, (blowing the former into 
elegant attitudes, and giving them life and expression. From the above 
principle, I dare conclude that the knowledge of anatomy will serve to 
render more clear and inteffigible the precepts which lie has to give to 
his pupils. It will be an easy matter for him to distinguish propoly 
between the natural and habitual defects in their conformation. A 
ballet-master who is no proficient in music, will make a bad choice 
of his airs, lie will not enter into the spirit or character of them; the 
motions of his dancers will not mark the time with that precision and 
delicacy which arc absolutely necessary, unless he is endued with that 
sensibility of organ which is more commonly the gift of nature than the 
result of art, and is fur above what may be acquired by long practice 
and steady application. All I look for in the ballet-master is a general 
knowledge, a slight tincture of those sciences which, by the connexion 
they have with each other, are likely to contribute to the improvement 
of our art and its reputation.” 

Nor are these all—the decorations, dresses, and properties (in theatrical 
phrase) are not less the subjects of his choice and care. lie must be 
skilful not only to provide that these are appropriate, but that their 
forms and colours blend, harmonize, and melt into each other, according 
to the nature of the lights under which they are presented. Novei re 
carries this down to the proportions of distance, and proves by instances 
the success of his recommendations, wherein persons ofdiffcient sizes, 
from men to children, were introduced to give the proper illusion and 
effect. We, of this age, have lived to sec his precepts acted upon with 
an almost miraculous precision, if not by the accomplishments of the 
bnllct-inastcr, at least through the agency of the combined talents of the 
artists employed in the different departments of the modern stage. To 
sum up the qualities of a ballet-master, be says, “ he should he endued 
with the most poetical and extensive genius—-to correct the faults of 
authors—suit the dance to the action—devise scenes in perfect analogy 
with the drama—adapt them to the subjects—invent such incidents as 
•have escaped the writers genius; in fine, he must fill up those vacancies 
which too often disgrace their productions: such is, the business of a 
ballet-master.” 

. These are the postulates laid down by Noverre. Let us now examine 
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into the actual state of the ballet before this improver, whose conscious¬ 
ness of the powers of his art embraced so wide a field of knowledge, 
inquiry, and imagination, commenced its renovation. 

About u century ago, the Opera at Paris was a wretched theatre in 
the Palais Koval; it was burned to the ground, and a second erected on 
its site suffered the same fate. Another was then built by a female of 
the name of Montansier, in the Rue de Richelieu, and adopted by the 
government in 1794. In the early state of the entertainment, about the 
period to which we have goue back, nothing could be more wretched 
than all the appointments of the stage. The salaries of the principal 
dancers were low r , the numbers of the corps do bullet did not exceed 
sixteen performers, with a few supernumeraries, and not more than three 
new pieces were given during the season. The scenes, d'-corations, and 
costumes, went on from year to year, and the establishment ax as dis- 
rcgnidcd by the public. Two French dancers only appear to Hve 
attained much celebrity before the middle of the century. The feeble 
character of Lully’s music is brought to account for the no less feeble 
effects of the performance. Mademoiselle Pievost, and her scholar 
Cumaruo, seem to have been at once the sole candidates, and thev were 
abo bitter rivals for the public favour. 

Camurgo died in 1770. She was immortalized in the theatre by 
being the inventress of ,l cabriules,” says Grimm, “ which Allard has 
carried in our davs to so exalted a pitch of perfection. It was Carnargo 
who fust ventured to shorten the petticoat, and that invention, which 
'has enabled the amateur to pronounce vviih confidence upou the legs of 
the danccis, has since been universally adopted ; out ol’this invention, 
however, dangerous schisms arose. The Janscnist of the pit exclaimed 
against the heresy and the scandal, and would not permit the petticoat 
to he abridged; the Mol mists, on the contrary, declared that this refor¬ 
mation brought us back to the spirit of the primitive church, which 
abhorred to see pirouettes and gaigouillardes cmbairasscd by the length 
of these vestments. The Sorbor.nc of the Opera was for a long time at 
a loss to establish the point of discipline which thus divided the faithful; 
but at. length a decision was made which reconciled the religious world. 
The Sorbonue pronounced for short petticoats, but declared, at the same 
time, that no dancer should appear without drawers. This decision 
became a fundamental point of discipline, by the universal acknowledg¬ 
ment of all the poweis of the theatre. Since Camurgo left the stage,” 
the lively Karon concludes, “ the dance has made such progress, that the 
descent of her fame to posterity depends altogether upon the abbreviation 
of the petticoat*.” According to Count Algarotti, an order from court 
commanded the female dancers at Naples, about the same time, to 
appear in black drawers. 

'Hie public talents of Carnargo were at dirt t opposites with her per¬ 
son, demeanour, and disposition. She was neither handsome, tall, nor 
well made; but her style of dancing was full of gaiety, brilliancy, and 
action, and she never danced but to tires most lively melodies. She waa 

* This age will scarcely believe, that dancers could b-i v ** loaded themselves at^ 
nny period with hoops, yet such was the fact. “ 1 would leave off,” says Noverre, 

“ those stiff hoops and tonnelels , which, when the body is in a peculiar position, 
ruisc the hip neurly upon a line with the shoulder, and thus disfigure their natural 
conformation," 
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indeed the only airy spirit that enlivened the heavy and dull mass by 
which she was surrounded. Yet it is no less singular than* true, that 
the moment she quitted the stage where she had enchanted the public 
by her life and spirit, her countenance sunk into the very picture of 
melancholy, and she became grave even to sadness. 

Camargo was followed by a successor of the name of Salle, whose 
style is described to have been pure, passionate, and expressive. “ The 
naivete of Mademoiselle Salle is not forgot,” says Noverre, in one of his 
early letters ; “ her graceful deportment is still remembered with delight. 
All the affected airs of the female dancers in her style cannot obliterate 
the memory of that noble and harmonic simplicity of the manner, ever 
tender and voluptuous, but constantly decent, of that lovely performer.” 
She came to England, and it is related, upon the authority of Garrick, 
that at her benefit the people fought for admission, and showered down 
gold and Bank notes upon the stage at her feet. 

These heroines interested the genius of Voltaire, who addressed to 
them the following lines:— 

“ Ah ! Camargo que vous etes brillante ! 

Mais que Salle, grands dieux ! est ravissante, 

Que vos pas stnt ltgers et que les siens sout doux : 

Elk* est inimitable, et vous etes nouvelle. 

« Les Nym plies sautcnl ooinme vous, 

Etj les Graces dansent comme elle." 

The mule dancers of this time were more numerous than the female 
artistes. One of them, named Dupre, was distinguished as the great; 
not h iwevcr so much in honour of his talents, as his stature. Lie was, 
according to the best authorities, perfectly well formed, and had a bril¬ 
liant execution; but he wanted variety, and that expression which 
results only from mind. 

Javilliers, Dumoulin, and Lanv, were but second rate. There were 
no less than throe Metters—the style of the one, sumnmed “ the Devil,” 
because lie so continually personated the daemons of the classic ballet, 
was haul and dry ; another was called “ the Bird,” a cognomen which 
declares his volant ability ; and the appellation given to the third was 
singular enough, “ Little Breeches!” lie became afterwards a teacher 
anil a ballet-master, hut he merely followed in the track of his pre¬ 
decessors. 

Subsequently to this period (1740) the direction of the Opera under¬ 
went two changes, which entirely alteied its ancient form. The first 
introduced pomp add magnificence; the second an excessive variety, 
which was alike fatiguing and fatal to the artist. 

Beeton and Trial became directors in 1770, and they enjoyed in a 
very eminent degree the protection of the Princes of Conti and the Prince 
of Soubise, in an age when patronage was of all things most im¬ 
portant. Their efforts were of course addressed to satisfy their patrons, 
and they accomplished their purpose by assembling youth and beauty, 
cud by tfie aid of a luxurious grandeur, which was in accordance with 
the taste of the princes. They selected about twenty girls of exquisite 
forms and features, vet^iot more than fifteen or sixteen years old. How 
*they attained even the moderate excellence of a decent figurante it is 
not easy to say, but they did attain so much of their art. Nothing more 
captivating to the eye, nothing more seductive to the fancy could be 
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conceived, than this bevy of beauties, each more handsom than the 
other, and prepared by their charms and their allurements to contend 
for the favour of the Grand Sultan. The splendour ot their ornaments 
glittering with gold and jewels, together with person, grace, and talents, 
afforded a scene the most magnificent, piquant , and voluptuous. Their 
dress completed all that was to be desired, for it gave variety. It was at 
once pure and noble, and Racquet, by whose taste the costume was 
arranged, reached the very point of a just perfection. . 

The scenery, decorations, the chorus, and the corps <le ballet, received 
similar augmentations, and thus the entire establishment was elevated 
to a uniform scale of magnitude. The change of the direction brought 
on the ruin of the Opera; it fell to M. de Vismes, a farmer-general, 
who endeavoured to reign by dividing. He created eternal disputes 
between the artists, and harassed them by severe study, a multitude of 
rehearsals, and a continual change of performances. He replaced them 
by a troop of buffoons from Italy, and the receipts failed, li. fine, 
De Vismes, though supported by ingenious ballets, sustained by the 
great musical ability of Gluck and the delicious melodies of Piccini, by 
excellent singers and an admirable orchestra, left the government deeply 
in arrear (for the government in France bears, the expense of the theatre), 
and was permitted to retire upon a pension of more than double the 
amount assigned to the first artists, who had delighted the public for the 
best part of thirty years. But before we complete the relation of this 
catastrophe, we must enumerate the artists who supported the Opera. 

Vestris the father, called by his comrades from his assumption of the 
title, and his malpronunciation, ton Diou de la danse, inherited the 
talent as well as the soubriquet of his predecessor, Dupre, lie equalled 
his master in the perfection of his execution, and surpassed him in 
variety and taste. He particularly excelled in his pas de deux*, to 
which lie imparted both elegance and sentiment. While Noverrc was 
ballet-master at Stutgard, (where it is said he ruined the revenues of 
the duchy, by the extraordinary magnificence of the operatic establish¬ 
ment, for which he had carte blanche,) Vestris made continual excur¬ 
sions thither, and there acquired the heroic style in the grand ballets, of 
which lie represented the principal personages. For a time bis retire¬ 
ment was fatal to good taste; deprived of his example, the dancers ran 
to the very extremes of extravagance. The Revolution came, unlimited 
license was allowed, and taste was sacrificed to the caprices of the 
wildest fanev. 

•r 

Gardel was the substitute for Vestris during ‘his absence, but no 
sooner did he return to Paris, than Gardel, in spite of his great ability 
and zeal, was eclipsed. 

Lauy imparted a novel grace to old men. He was perfect in the 
mec hanism and knowledge of steps, but, as a composer, void of invention. 

/Hu -composed well for himself, but badly tor the theatre^ 

Dauberval (a pupil of Noverrc’st) was gifted wuh considerable 

* An apology is due to the reader for the apparent pedantry of using foreign 
terms throughout this whole article, but the Knglish, having no school of dancing, 
have also no scientific nomenclature, and they canuotfbe avoided; “ A dance of 
two’’ would be more bald than “ Pas de deux’* seems affected. 

t Novorre was originally a dancer, but having the misfortune to break the 
tendon Achilla, lie turned his attention to composition, and thus an accident 
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talents, and an eager desire to obtain a knowledge of all that bore upon 
his profession. A tendency to obesity compelled him to quit the serious 
style, but his previous studies enabled him to excel in any other, and he 
completed that begun by Lany*. The pas de qualre, executed by these 
performers and Mademoiselles Allard and Palin, were delicious; adorned 
with a fresh and natural gaiety, a varied yet still joyous expression, an 
admirable unity and a rare precision governed ■ very movement; these 
dances charmed the public, even without the aid of the pirouette. The 
talents of Mademoiselle Allard demand an especial notice; a perfect 
dancer, au admirable actress, able herself to compose without the assist¬ 
ance of her master (a rare power amongst her sex), she always obtained 
the best merited applausesf. 

Mademoiselle Guimard was a favourite from her very first appearance 
till she left the stage. The Graces had lavished their gifts upon her; 
she attempted no difficulties—a noble simplicity reigned throughout her 
performance—all her attempts were tasteful, and she informed all her 
execution with sentiment. She at last abandoned the serious for the 
mixed manner which Noverrej created for her and Le Picq. She was 
inestimable in the ornamental ballet, and when she retired, that species 
became for a time extinct.* 

There are many curious anecdotes of this lady, amongst the rest the 
following:—Guimard’s room was hung with pictures, and eminent 
amongst them was a portrait of herself under the form of Terpsichore. 
She however quarrelled with the artist Frangonard, before it was 
finished: another was engaged. Frangonard, anxious to see how his 
successor proceeded, obtained access to the room, where, happening to 
find a palette, colours, and brushes, he by three or four touches changed 
the smile upon the lips of Terpsichore into a furious giin of passion and 
imbecility, and immediately escaped. It so chanced that the lady 
arrived a few minutes after with a bevy of friends, who came to decide 

contributed to his own fame, and the invention of the purest models of 
tile art. 

* During the performance of Noverre’s ballet of “ Medea,” the Count D’Estaing 
appeared for the first time at the Opera. lie remained for some time unseen, but 
being at length discovered he was recognized by the loudest plaudits, in which the 
drums, trumpet 1 *, and military instruments of the orchestra joined. Dauberva), 
who was playing the part of Creon, in the scene where the people of Corinth offer 
their homage to their new monarch, advanced to the front of the stage, presented 
a crown of laurel to the Count, and laid it at his feet. These (compliments had less 
effect because they wore the appearance of having been cuhverted, and because 
dancers were thus made the representatives of national ftjflpig. The Count ex¬ 
pressed his estimation of them in the following m inner, ffit wrote the next day 
to Dauhcrval in these words—•* Had I been the Minister ofViistico, I would have 
punished you, but being only Count D'Estaing, I send you a hundred Louis.” 

f Allard was the mother of young Vcstris, who, on that account, was called 
Vestrallard. She divided her favours between Vcstris and D.niherval (which has 
given rise to a ludicrou, anecdote of the latter}, and was a woman ot very loose 
habits, though so line an artiste. 

J Up to a certain time, heroic subjects only were deemed worthy of represen¬ 
tation in g'raud ballets. Hut this ingenious man adventured a new species, and 
introduced scenes or domestic and fumiliar life. •• The Deserter of Naples 1 ’ was, I 
believe, the first of the kind; and perhaps the success of this experiment may have 
•been the remote origin of those touching dramas which have of late been so frequent 
both upon the Italian and the English stage, from the English “ Deserter,*' down 
to “ La (Jazza Ladra.” Noverre visited every capital in Europe, but it Wat at 
Stutgard and Vienna that his earliest fame was obtained. 
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upon the merits of the new painter. No sooner did Guimard perceive 
the change than she fell into a hitter passion, which rendered- the 
unhappy likeness only the more perfect. 

The debfit of Mademoiselle Lany after her return from Berlin was a 
triumph. She had an elegant and lofty carriage, perfect execution, 
strength, elevation, and brilliancy in every movement; but from u 
timidity brought on during her pupillage by severe treatment, she was 
always in a trepidation, which deprived even her most correct execution 
of the charm of expression. 

Heinel was the next to astonish the capital and the court with her 
perfections. She was the pupil of Lepy, and came to France from 
Sfntgard and Vienna, where she had sustained several principal charac¬ 
ters in the serious ballets. The charms of her form, which presented 
the exact image of Thomson’s line, 

“ Harmonious swcll’d by Nature's finest hand"-- - 

the perfection and majesty of her manner, made her the very model of 
excellence in the serious ballet. IIow much she was esteemed-may 
be gathered from the way in which the lively narrator, so often quoted, 
has told the consequences of a visit she made to the capital of England. 
“We are deprived,” he says, “of one of the strongest antidotes to ennui, 
by the absence of Mile. lleinel, whom our fashionables have entitled 
Mile. Angel. Cruel England 1ms carried her oft - during the last two 
months, and she is engaged at the Opera in London for the whole season. 
Happily she has not succeeded to any great degree; they do not like her 
style,—they find her legs too thin, her feet too long, and her eyes 
Chinese*. WJmt shall I say to these critics? By my faith the English 
arc easily disgusted ! They have nothing to do but to send her back again 
directly, and we shall be quite satisfied with her defects. In truth 
Heinel is the glory of Germany, lire country of her birth; the delight 
of France, which enjoys her talents, and the first dancer in Europe. If 
I were less engaged l woub 1 go to the Opera every night she appears, 
merely to witness her entrance and her exit. The grace and majesty of 
her carriage enchant me. Ince.ssu patuit Dca .” 

Le Picq came to visit Novevre, in Paris, from Naples, who brought 
him out. His fine proportions and noble figure—the euehauting har¬ 
mony of his movements and his exquisite finish, no less astonishing 
than his facility, raised him to the highest estimation both'witli the court 
and the public. It was on this occasion that the Anacreontic ballet, 
“ Les Caprices dc Cialalhce ,” was composed for a.fete given by Mon¬ 
sieur to the Queen at JBrunoy. lAt Picq, Guimard, llauberval, and 
Allard contributed by their talents to its eminent success. 

Le Picq was received enthusiastically,—they named hint the Apollo 

f * Tlte liar on appears to have been in is in formed in these particulars; for, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Humpy, her attraction was the salvation of tin? English establishment. 

At this time crowds assembled at the Opera House, more for the gratification of 
the eye than the eai : for neither the invention of a new- composer, nor "the talents 
of new singers, attracted the public to the theatre, which was almost abandoned, 
till tho arrival of Mile. Heinel. whose extraordinary merit had an extraordinary 
recompense; for, besides the liilQt. salary allowed her b/ the Hon. Mr. Hobart, ai 
manager, she was complimented with a regalm of 600/. more from the Marcaroni 
Club. ‘ K mol to particoiare,’ said Cocclii, the composer, 1 che quoi Inglesi non funtio 
ton to d’ alcunu cosa se non o ben pagata.’ “— Hist, of Music, vol. iv. # p. 498. 
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of the dance, but he was driven from Frauce by the cabals of the 
dancers. He subsequently went to Naples and London, where Noverre 
brought him out in the character of the God whose name he bore, and 
he finally quitted England to enter into the service of the court of 
Russia : his talents elevated him to the esteem both of the court and 
the nobility. Theodore was a dancer who has been compared to a balloon, 
from the lightness of her volant, elasticity, she -'arcely seemed to touch 
the ground. ’She married Daubcrval. 

Nivelon came out at the same time with Le Picq, but his fine talents 
were rendered of less value by being dissipated in several styles, instead 
of being concentrated to one. This was occasioned by his sincere desire 
to fulfil bis duties to the theatre, and thus he was made useful, to the 
sacrifice of his own powers, lie came to Ixmdon, and is still, or was 
very lately, living in a refined retirement in one of the provinces at no 
great distance from Paris. 

Mile. Coulou, enjoying the favour of the public during a very long 
period, and possessing similar powers to Nivelon, seems to have devoted 
them in the same manner. The last upon the list before wc arrive at 
the dancer, who is characterized as being “Leplus etonnaut de 1'Europe ” 
was the second (iardcl. Nature formed him to replace the elder Yestris, 
but lie had only time to display the direction of his strong powers towards 
the grand style, when a constitutional malady drove liim from the per¬ 
formance to the composition of ballets. lie was afflicted with flying 
pains from which he could obtain little relief. Ilis talents as a composer 
were equally undoubted. 

The introduction of the younger Vestris formed an epoch, perhaps 
the highest pitch at which the art of the performer lias ever arrived. 
It was in the year 1772 that Yestris le jeune (alias Yestrallord) ap¬ 
peared, and the manner of his introduction was perfectly in accordance 
with the self-love and pomposity displayed by his father, Lou Dion, in 
all his actions. lie led the bov forward, and after a brief address to the 
spectatois, he turned to the young candidate for public applause, and 
said with a lofty air, “ Allezj nnui fils,—montrez votre talent! Votre 
Pcre tons regarded ” 

The Baron de Grimm, the meat gossip of his time, thus speaks of an in • 
cident which would, of course, interest, alike, the court and the Parisians: 
—“ We have just witnessed a singular phenomenon at the Opera. The 
great Vestris lias been replaced by a boy twelve years and a half 
ohl; this boy has danced with the same precision, the same a plomb, 
and nearly the same* force as the great man, who is not humbled by 
seeing himself almost eclipsed by a child. It is because that child is 
not only his pupil, but also his son bj Mile. Allard.” The Baron goes 
on to talk rather loosely of this joint production, whom he says the public 
have named Vestrallmd. 

The ballet of “ Lcs Caprices de Galatbt-c v was revived in the early 
part of his career, and young Vestris took the part in which Le Picq 
had, some years before, so greatly distinguished himself. However 
sublime, brilliant)*and admirable was the talent of the son of the Dion 
de la danse, it is no matter of wonder that, at his age, he should not yet 
"have acquired the degree of sensibility, nor the exquisite softness which 
Le Picq exhibited "with so much elegance and facility, and which 
indeed the Dion himself had never reached. Speaking of the attain- 
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mentB of this youth, lie was lately heard to say with his characteristic 
dignity:—“ Up to this point,” (placing his hand upon his heart,*) “ I 
have nothing more to desire of my son ; but as to the carriage of his head 
and shoulders, he has many years to labour. I myself passed one year 
in rounding my amis,—I give him six to dance the minuet, and it is not 
too much. Oh! Sir, if 1 could now execute with my feet what I have 
in my head, you should see! But age will not allow what genius has 
conceived.” It is not above two or three years since, the'grcat success 
which, thnnks to his lessons, his son had attained, allured him to con¬ 
sent to acknowledge him. “ If he goes on thus,” said the l)iou, “ I have 
in store for him a noble donation for his new-year’s gift. 1 shall permit 
him to take my name.” 

Amidst these exaggerations of the inordinate vanity of the father, we 
have, however, the surest authority for the talent of the son, in the 
public enthusiasm, and also in the report of Noverrc himself. “ While 
all the race of the young hailed the wonder,” says this consummate judge, 
“ those of maturcr judgment, and of taste, could but lament the change. 
All the dancers embraced with idolatry the new Palladium which Vcstris 
had set up for them. All became imperfect and unfaithful copyists, and 
while they aped the master, they have exhibited only, up to this day, the 
most course and unpolished outline. They did not perceive that the 
inimitable cannot he imitated; for to be able to do so they must liar e 
been cast in the same mould, have been inspired by the same taste, the 
same dispositions, and the same physical powers. Being without all 
these gifts, they laboured but in vam. The females, in their turn, ran 
iuto a like extreme, and thus the dancing of the Opera has become in- 
bupportably and monotonously uniform.” 

The pirouette in dancing appears to bear an analogy to what the shake 
was in singing in the time of FarineUi. The elder Vcstris executed this 
grace much better than his son, but he was never profuse in its applica¬ 
tion ; he left it to be an object of desire. But now that ornamental 
portion of the dance has betome the principal. Young Vestris did not 
perform it with delicacy; he turned with extraordinary velocity, and 
when the centre of gravity warned him of the danger of a loss of equi¬ 
librium, he checked himself, and resumed his position, by a forcible stamp 
of the feet. If this expedient he not a miracle of balancing the figure, 
it is one of address, discretion, and necessity. Unhappily the pirouette 
has not remained the sole propi rty of Vestris ; it is become the favourite 
resource of most othei dancers, “and,” says Novcrre, “if I may be par¬ 
doned the expression, the daily bread of the public.' After the example 
of Vestris all of both sexes use it; they turn themselves, and they also 
turn the heads of the spectators.” 

While the great master of the art expresses his justly founded dislike 
of the invention which may be traced in ’ts tasteless results, even to our 
own times, and which lie regards in the light of a disorder that must, 
sooner or later, work its own cure; while he declares that, to observe the 
rapidity of Vcstris’s turn, which baffler, computation, om* would conceive 
lie must be a lineal descendant of the most famous of the dervishes; while 
he censures the plaudits so absurdly lavished ijpon the defects of the 
dancer, he does ample justice to his surprising ability. “Ilis great 
talents,” says the composer, “ his experience, the riches of his resources, 
give hopes that he is at this moment occupied in the endeavour to create 
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a new style, based upon the principles common to all the imitative arts 
— principles he ought never to have forgot, and which he alone can re¬ 
suscitate—that he will hasten to present in his own person a perfect 
model of art; that he will embellish it, and make its beautiful propor¬ 
tions resplendent, by the harmony of his movements, and the exquisite 
finit.li of an execution, simple but learned; that he will recall the graces 
which dilliculties and extravagancies have banished. Such is the prayer 
which connoisseurs breathe; it is that of friendship, and of all those 
who arc interested for his fame, and that of the ait of which he is the 
brightest ornament.” This was written when Vestris was near his 
zenith. 

About the year I'll9 the contests among the dancers seem to have 
been a subject of much interest in the court circles. There was, in fact, 
an operatic rebellion. “The minister,” said Madame Guimard, “orders 
me to dance. Very *wcll—only let him take care, for I can make him 
jump.” This sally was told to the King. “ It is your own fault, gentle¬ 
men,” observed the young monarch if you regarded them less, the 
dancers would not be so insolent.*.” Vestris having made an imperti¬ 
nent answer to M. de Vismcs, the latter asked him if he knew to whom 


lie spoke? “To whom I s|*ak! ” replied the dancer, “ to the farmer of 
my talents.” These disputes rose so high that at length Vestris the 
younger was ordered into custody. Nothing could be more touching, 
nothing more pathetic than the parting of the parent and his child! 
“ Go my son,” exclaimed Ia>u Dinu , “this is the brightest day of your 
existence ! Take my carriage, and demand the apartments of my friend 
the King of Poland! I will pay all expenses.” Daubcrval underwent 
a similar punishment: the commentators of the time indulge in no little 
pleasantly at the expense of the performers and of the court. Meetings, 
debates, resolutions, and embassies to Versailles, they say, followed these 
punishments, and the dancers submitted to the King the choice between 


their resignation and the dismissal of the, director. 


Tims were likely to 


he revived consequences no less disastrous than those which happened 
to the 1’iuliumcut during the time of the Fronde, and the arrest of 
Bnmcheuil and Biuusel. But the King signified that he was weary of 


these impel liuenccs, and that perseverance would diaw upon them Iris 
utmost displeasure; so they returned to their duty. “ We know not the 
whole of tin: articles of the treaty which has put an end to these illus¬ 
trious misunderstandings,” says Grimm; “all that is ascertained is, that 
it is the intervention of a imushal of France distinguished for his dex¬ 


terity in his ncgociations with Spain, which has contributed to bring 
togeiher these high contracting parties, and to square the public inter¬ 
ests and the good of the administration with the delicate and haughty 
spirits of the Opera. May their cares be rewarded by a long duration 
of the consequences of the peace they have so happily e dec ted!” 


* This fact is strongly corroborated by an anecdote told by Horace Walpole in 
one of bis letters I was presented,to the Prince of Conti last Friday. In the 
middle of tbe lereroutered a young woman, too plain, I thought, to be anything 
but bis near relation. I was confirmed in my opinion by seeing her, after be had 
• talked to her, go round tV> circle, and do the honours of it. I asked u gentleman 
near me if that was the Cotntesse de la Marche ? He burst into a violent fit of 
laughter, and then told me it was Mile. Auguste, a dancer! Now, who was in the 
w rong ? '—Horace Walpole's Letter to John Chute, Esq-, from Paris, Jan., |J65. 
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Soon after this Yestris hoard that his son had run into extravagant 
expenses. He assembled a convocation of his relations, before whom he 
addressed the young man with that accent of dignity which was so pe¬ 
culiarly his own. “ Augustus,’' said he,“ fhcwoild talks of the wretched 
Btate of your aifairs; they say that you have debts with all your trades¬ 
men ; that you abuse the confidence which the name l have permitted 
you to bear, obtains for you. If you do not reduce your matters In order 
I shall not sutler you to bear it any longer; wc have always maintained 
our own honour,—understand me, Augustus, I will have no GucmJne 
in my family.” 

In 1784 young Yestris returned to Paris, from London, with a sprained 
foot, which precluded his dancing. The Queen, being desirous that the 
Count do Ilaga should witness the exhibition of h : - rare talents, sent to 
him three times to request him to give some splendid instance of his 
powers, though only in a single entree. Her majesty had hot, studiously 
informed that he had rehearsed in the morning, but the fact that the at¬ 
tempt had increased his malady was suppiessed. In whatever way the 
story was related to the minister, SI. le Baron dcJBreteuil punished his 
non-appearance at night, by sending him to the prison of La Foice : the 
news threw all Paris into a ferment; pai'lics were formed for and 
■against the aitist; Imt nothing could equal ihe consternation of his 
family. “Alas! ” exclaimed Loo J)iou, his heart wounded, and his eyes 
overflowing with tears, “ this is the first difference of iny house with the 
Bourbons !” To have heaid the erokers of the metropolis, it might have 
been imagined that the honour of the nation had been compromised; it 
was averred that Yestris had disobeyed the orders of the Queen, and 
ought, for his disrepeet, to he banished the theatre and the realm. On 
the other hand the Veslrises complained of injustice and calumny, the 
younger declared that, unless he was restored to Itbeiiy, and received an 
honourable reparation, lie would appear no more; the elder threatened to 
quit France with his august family; pamphlets, epigrams, and carica¬ 
tures were showered down from all quarters. The Queen herself at 
length quieted the storm, and mdeved the release of Yestris. Marshal 
Noaillcs said, that instead ot sending him to prison, he would have sent 
him immediately to Stockholm, and would not have allowed him to 
depart thence till he had jumped to the enliie satisfaction of the King of 
Sweden. 

The first night of his re-appearance the theatre was besieged by a 
multitude of both pui lies ; there never was so large and so stormy an 
audience. lie. was saluted with plaudits and hisses, and cries of “ Down 
on your knees.” They had chosen lor the melody to which he danced, 
the well-known air of ** Sir, behold my teais ! ” And the action applied 
to its character, hut the noise was so great that the orchestra could not 
be heard. Yestris alone retained his A rescnce of mind; he danced to 
perfection. Oiders were issued to the guard not to intcifere unless the. 
dispute rose to personal violence ; hut when they saw stones, flying at 
the performers, thoy marched into the 1 centre of the pit- and the caption 
of some of the most violent appeased the riot. 

At this time flourished Duport, who rose rapidly to the first rank. Ills 
address and brilliancy, his firmness and vivacity, his force and pliancy were 
surprising. lie felled his execution with quick and difficult steps, but 
which he performed with infinite ease; his pirouettes were so rapid that 
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the eye was dazzled. At this period he appears to have made too 
violent and too long-continued efforts for his own success, or even safety. 
But these defects time would correct, and experience would teach him 
the value of light and shadow, Henry, u serious daucer of great 
promise, ami Beaupre, a comic dancer, seem to have attained much repute, 
particularly the latter, whose dancing “was as gay as his temper.” lie 
was the delight of the public, and not less cste< med by his companions. 

We pass over several names whose repute appears scarcely to have 
extended beyond the metropolis of France, to come to those of Didelot, 
Des Hayes, and Laborie, all equally known to England, and indeed to 
every capital in Europe, where the ballet was cultivated. Didelut was 
an enthusiast in his art, su much so, as to touch the point where 

“ True genius is io madness near allied.*' 

He was in London about the close of the last century, where he not 
only danced in, but composed the ballets. “ La Complete du Fermi ” 
was almost the last and best of that species. His wife, Madame ltose, 
was a noble dancer in die grand style ; siu; was majestic in form and 
nnnement, hut perhaps her features were amongst the moat ugly that 
ever deformed a lumiaii coTmtenancc. In the divertissement she gene- 
mlly wore a loose white robe with a scarlet cincture, anil in this dress 
she was caiicatuml as “ Madame Rose en chemise, de, unit, with a icd 
gaiter round her waist.” Noverre entitles her “ the pearl of dancers in 
the heroic style.” 

One of the principal partners of Vcstris was Mile. Ohaincvois; she 
db plated the same force, the same address, the same firmness, and the 
same brilliancy; and she had, moreover, the advantage of her sex, that 
naiiHess power which confeis a charm upon everything a handsome 
woman su\s or does. A curious circumstance followed her eailv death. 

v •* 

Two poets celebrated that event. Tliev neither iutoked Apollo nor Terp¬ 
sichore, whom she nearly lesombled, but one addiessni himself in his 
transport to St.Uoeh, and to her dog. In this fanciful illusion he intro¬ 
duced the saints of both sexes, the angels and uichangels, and placed 
Mile. Ohamcrois in paradise. Her dancing, elastic, light, and volup¬ 
tuous, created so lively a sensation amongst the, blessed in that ce.lestial 
region, that they were all seized with a passion for the same exercise, 
and began to dance, to leap, and to pirouette. St. Peter, seeing the festi¬ 
vity only through the key-hole of Heaven’s gate, so strongly participates 
in the delight, that lie is allured from his post, and mingles in the sports. 

The other poem excited little notice, but the one we have just alluded 
to, made even those laugh who were scandalized at the impiety. 

Louise Curtois, who formed herself upon the model of Cluunt rois, and 
attained to her grace, was also cut off early by death. Clotilde was a 
serious dancer of first-rate talent—a scholar of Vcstris; her deportment 
was noble and elegant, and she might lie likened to the Diana of anti¬ 
quity. IJer execution was perfect, and she measured and grasped, as 
it were, the the grace of •her arms, and her entile figure, was 

proportioned to llm majesty of her stature. She was formed for the 
tfraud caractore, and Slothing was requited but that she had entirely 
devoted hei self to the study. 

The critic, whose descriptions we have chiefly followed, declares “ that 
the pen drops from his hand,” and that he wants words to paint the 
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perfections of Madame Ganlel. Her performance was dazzling, her 
feet sparkled like diamonds; her execution had the most exquisite fihish. 
The most difficult times, the most embarrassing combinations of steps 
were surmounted by this rival of Terpsichore with equal ease and per¬ 
fection; she had a fine tact, and an ear so delicate, that her dancing 
was precision itself. She reconciled one to the pirouette, which she per¬ 
formed with such sweetness, and closed with so captivating a pause, that 
she never disturbed the public feeling by an effort that was discoverable. 
Her figure was well placed; it was so thoroughly under her command, 
that it seemed not at all to partake of the rapid and dazzling movement 
of her legs and feet; her arms were beautifully grouped; she was the 
delight of the spectators; she was to the dance what the Venus de Medic is 
is to sculpture, and those who knew her private character were as much 
enchanted by her frank and modest manners as by her wit and her 
politeness. 

To describe the peculiar attributes and manner of the several dancers 
would be wcarisomp, v ere it not that from these portraitures alone can 
he gathered a theoretical understanding of the principles of the art, and 
a just taste established. Our little history aims hot only to amuse by a 
record of the persons and anecdotes who have-illustrated thedauce,but to 
show, by instances, upon wliat the art depends, and how the judgment 
is to be formed. We find, even in dancers who have not reached the 
pinnacle of fame, materials for our purpose. Mile. Cheviguy was of 
this class. Her dance was perfect, her execution animated and bril¬ 
liant; the formation and connexion of her slejts were exact and deter¬ 
minate; she had vigour and grace, and she united all the powers and 
charms which the art demands. Nature was indeed prodigal to her; a 
noble figure enriched with a pair of beautiful eyes, which said all she 
wished to express, ever changing features susceptible of the impress of 
all the passions; eloquent gestures, because through them the soul gives 
utterance to its emotios's, and informs them to perfection with all the 
movements proper to jtaint every sentiment and every affection—such 
it seems were the great qualities of this performer, whose chat actor her 
eulogist sums up by declaring that hers was the pantomime which ought 
to be cultivated, “for it spoke without language or a voice.” Site was 
stopped in her career by a hurt in the knee, but she still sustained all 
the loftier honours in the school. From this pictuic surely may be 
drawn many of the elements of taste in spite of the obscurity which 
necessarily atteuds the use of general terms. From this sketch prin¬ 
ciples may be compared with practice. 

When Bigottini first appeared, the critics said she lavished too much 
attention upon her feet, ami neglected the carriage of her head, her 
bust, her arms, and her figure. But in spite of her negligence it, was 
predicted that time would give her lie pre-eminence she had attained 
when she visited England. 

It would be thought superfluous should we attempt a particular de¬ 
scription of the various female dancers, Delile, Dupont, Fabre-Gardcl, 
Vestris, Felicity Hutin, Hilligsberg, (a particular favourite in England,) 
Parisot, Hulin, Milanic, Mercandotti, Noblct, Brocard, and others who 
assisted in filling the corps de ballet, down to our own times. Of Fanny 
Bias and Taglioni, the remembrance is yet fresh and strong; but we 
can hardly judge of their powers comparatively with those of their pre- 
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decessors, to whom heroic characters were assigned. The ballets of 
later ‘days scarcely outgo, in the expression of the passions, the diver¬ 
tissements of an earlier age. The heroic ballet is almost extinct; fairies, 
sylphs and dryads, some intermezzi of a dcmi-caractere have super¬ 
seded the loftiest, and, we may add, the true objects of the art. That 
such was the case among the dancers of antiquity is made clear by mul¬ 
titudes of passages, and particularly by Cassiodorus, who says, “ Our 
ancestors gave the name of mute music to that art which shows how to 
speak without opening the mouth, to express everything by gestures, and 
eveu to render intelligible, by certain movements, as well as by different 
attitudes of the body what we should find very difficult to communicate 
by a continued discourse, or a whole, page in writing.*' To this dignity 
of expression it was the object of the great master, to whose writings 
wc are so much indebted, to restore his art, and he did so restore it*. 

Novcrre chose his subjects from the highest heroism, and the noblest 
poetry. He constructed the most passionate as well as the lightest 
dramas; he took, for instance, the death of Agamemnon, iEneas, and 
Dido, Alceste, as well as the graces, and Cupid and Psyche. Nor are 
his tragedies in action inferior in interest to the finest that poets have 
produced; he not only soiight for his resources in the learning of the 
ancients, in the Greek tragedies, but in nature herself. lie considered 
the rules of Aristotle, ami lie compared effects; and when w r e examine 
the structure of his grand ballets it is impossible not to he struck with 
the beauty, grace, congruity, and effect of the arrangement of his scenes. 
In the second series of his letters he has entered into an exposition of 
the construction of his “ Death of Agamemnon,” and with a profundity 
that shows his genius has demonstrated the differences between his own, 
and the sister arts of poetry and painting, and described the means to 
which he has resorted. 

It were to be wished that our limits would allow even an abstract of 
the scenes by which the intrigues of yEgisthus and Clytcmnestra ripen 
into the catastrophe. The brilliant imagination of Novcrre has contrived 
a succession by which not only the passions and characters of the dra¬ 
matis personae, Agamemnon, Clytcmnestra, yEgisthus, Elcctra, and 
Ipliisa; Cassandra, Orestes, and Pvlades, (together with countless as¬ 
sistants,) arc developed, but which give occasion for the most splendid 
processions and festive celebrations; all, however, contribute to the ca¬ 
tastrophe. The drama is continued through five acts,and it is impossible 
to conceive anything more pathetically or more magnificently expressed. 

We may turn to two others of a lighter, but of a more delicate and 
beautiful cast,— The Graces, and Cupid and Psyche. Wicland’s own 
poem is not more poetical than Novcrre's programme; it may be read 
again and again, for it places the most vivid pictures of the actions and 
events described with an Arcadian simplicity, yet with a passionate 
strength, unknown to any other species of representation. Cupid and 
Psyche is of the same genus; this ballet, perhaps, was received with 
greater a'pplause^than any other ^hat he produced iu England. Towards 

* During the minoi^tv of Louis XIV. ballets were performed at court, in which 
the monarch himself dailaed. The Queen of England sustained characters in the 
masques of Ben Jonson. In the •* Masque of Blackness,” the Queen, with eleven 
ladies of her court, appeared ; and in the “ Masque of Beauty” with fifteen others, 
who constituted a part of the dramatis persona. 
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its close, the ballet-master, with his niece, was standing wrapped up in 
a great coat waiting for his carriage when, in obedience to the demands 
of the audience, two of the dancers rushed upon him, and led him for¬ 
ward to receive the applauses which were lavished upon him. The old 
man was reluctant to appear in such a dress, and at such disadvantage, 
but there was no resisting;—bending, rather than bowing to the de¬ 
lighted spectators, he came before the house, and while the female 
dancers fantastically twined their wreaths of flowers round him, the 
principal (Cupid) crowned him w'ith a chaplet, amidst thunders of ap¬ 
plause. The person from whom we had this relation, was his niece, 
who beheld the scene of her relation’s triumph with a sensibility not to 
be expressed; to Noverre himself it was as overpowering as unex¬ 
pected, and he always spoke of it as the most melting, yet the most 
triumphant feeling of his life. Such demonstrations of public appro¬ 
bation were then lare; we do not know, indeed, whethe- this was not 
the very first in England. Now they are robbed of much of their value 
by frequency. 

At this time (from 1780 to 1790), when these fine productions were 
at their acme, it was customary to engage a ballet-master for the season, 
who was to compose two grand ballets and two of an inferior order, 
called divertissements ; the expense of each of the former was estimated 
roundly at 1000/.*, and ilie whole strength of the house, scene-painters, 
band, decorator, dresser, and property-man, was placed at the command 
of the ballet-master, lienee the call for the various knowledge assumed 
to be necessary to the composer of such beautiful concentrations of these 
various arts. Noverre, we know, superintended them all down to the 
pattern of a suit, and the effect corresponded to the attention given to 
the preparations. J)r. Burney says, that in J 780 dancing had super¬ 
seded music, painting, and machinery at the Opera. “After the depar¬ 
ture of Mademoiselle ileincl,” he continues, “ no dancing had so much 
delighted the frequenter-* of the Opera as that of M. Vestris and Made 
moisellc Haccelli, till the uriival of M. Vestris Fame, when pleasure 
was sublimed into ecstacy. In the year 1781 Pacchierotti had been 
heard so frequently (hat his singing was no impediment to conversation, 
or even to animated narrative and debate; but while the elder Vestris 
was on the stage, if during a pa y soul any of his admirers forgot them¬ 
selves so much as to applaud him with their hands, there was an instant 
check put to his rapture by a choral hu—sli! For those lovers of music 
who talked the loudest when Pacchierotti was singing a pathetic air, or 
making an exquisite close, were now thrown into agonies of displeasure 
lest the graceful movements du dieu de la danse, or the attention of 
his votaries, should be disturbed by audible approbation. Since that 
time the most mute and respectful attention has been given to the manly 
grace of Le Picq, and light fantastic oe of the younger Vestris ; to the 
Rossis, the Theodores, the Cordons, and the Hilligsbcrgs; while the. 
poor singers have been disturbed, not by the violence of applause, but 

the clamour of inattention.” , 

* ***» 

There was scarcely, however, a single and truest and ballet given 
after the engagement of Noverre ended. Dauj^jrval and Gallet, bis 

* The engagements for the season of 1793 or 1794, without the figurantes, have 
been computed at 8550/. The sums which have been lost by the Opera-house are 
large almost hejoud credibility. 
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pupils—Didelot and Des Hayes, with many others, gave ballets, but they 
rarely, if at all, ascended beyond the level of the divertissement. They 
degenerated to such things as “ Little Peggy’s love,” and the Irain of 
mythological dances which have since been accepted for the heroic pan¬ 
tomime, and now occupies the stage almost to its eutire exclusion. 

Thus the reign of these noble specimens of poetry and imagination 
was of short duration. They had waned even before the death of 
N-overrc, who‘lived long enough to perceive and to denounce the coming 
change; nor can we conclude our slight sketch by a more just explica¬ 
tion, than that in which he has closed one section ol' his work. lie says’, 
“ I have avoided, as much as possible, all criticism; jet not wishing to 
give a senseless panegyric on the absurdities adopted by fashion and 
false taste, I may be allowed to set myself against all those abuses 
which are intruding upon dancing, to the destruction of all its graces ; 
banishing the rules of proportion and fine taste, and replacing everything 
that ean lend a charm to the art, by an enmiyant monotony of bad 
attitudes, disprpportioncd time*, aud unnatural pauses. When l can 
be persuaded that the Graces and the Nymphs ought to dance like 
Bacchanals, the Sports and the Smiles to move like Fauns and Sylvans— 
when they can prove to me*that angles, whether right, salient,, or acute, 
cun make the beauty of the imitative arts - when painters, whose opinion 
and talents 1 respect, shall demonstrate to me that they must renounce 
ihc curved lines and wise pioportions that nature lias traced for them— 
when they can convince me that, in the imitative aits, all ought to he 
still’aud formal—that it is a beautiful sight to sec sixty aims well raised 
above their heads, and thirty right legs, carried by a spontaneous move¬ 
ment to a level with the shoulders, I will he silent.I have 

already said, and f here repeat, that there exists an intimate analogy 
between painting and (lancing; plan, distribution, giouping, repose, 
yesinre, altitude, expression, correct design, riyltt proportions, his¬ 
torical and fabulous subjects, all these belong equally to painting and 

dancing.It belongs, then, to my coadjutor Gardcl to keep oil’ 

these abuses, and to declare open war against all the novelties born of 
caprice and folly. JSeing the absolute head of the most brilliant portion 
of the Opera, he ought to oppose himself with liimnefs all the innova¬ 
tions introduced by stupidity and ignorance. If the Colifichels and the 
Guinguins aie the children of folly and caprice, the Graces arc the 
daughters of taste and decency; it belongs then to M. Gardol to pro¬ 
scribe all that can impoverish and lower his noble compositions. lie 
cannot forget that the principles of the line arts ate immutable, and that 
they are not the slaves of fashion, and the ephemeral fancies of' cajuice. 
Having only Nature to imitate and adorn, we ought to remain faithful to 
this our common mother Woe to those ungrateful children who forsake 
her! What do they produceFiightiul caricatures, puppets, exag¬ 
gerated and monstrous works, insipid and disgusting productions, rejected 
by an enlightened public, and the shajne and contempt of those vv ho 
gave them birtby^ * 
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THE IlOMAtlNT OF MARGRET. 

I plant a tree, whose leaf 
The cypress leaf will suit, 

But when its shade is o'er you laul, 

Turn >e, and pluck the fruit. 

Now reach my minstrel harp, 

Which hangeth on the wall, 

And hearken loving hearts and hold. 

To a wild madrigal. 

Margret, Margret! 

Sitteth the fair ladye 
Close to the river side. 

Which runneth on with a merry tone, 

Her merry thoughts to guide. 

It runneth thro’ the trees, 

It runneth by the hill— 

Pathless the laclye’s thoughts have found 
A way more pleasant still — 

Margret, Margret! 

The night is in her hair. 

And giveth shade to shade, 

And the pale moonlight on her forehead white, 
Like a spirit’s hand is laid. 

Her lips part with a smile 
Instead of speakings done : 

I ween she tlnnkotli of a \oice, 

Albeit, uttering none. 

Margret, Margret! 


All lit ; le birds do sit 
With heads beneath their wings, 

And nature doth seem in a mystic dream, 
Apart from her living things. 

That dream by that lad) e, 

1 ween, is unpartook; 

For she looketh to the high, cold stars 
With a tender human look. 

Margret, Margret! 

TheJadjo's shadow lies 
Upon the running river; 

It lieth no less in its quietness. 

For that which resteth never: 

Most like a trusting heart 
Upon a passing laitli — 

Or as, upon the course of life, 

The steadfast doom of death. 

Margret, Margret! 

I r 

The ladve doth not move— r r 

The ladye doth not dream— ' 

Yet she seeth her shade no longer laid 
In rest upon the stream. 
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It shaketl) without wind— 

It parteth from the tide— 

It standeth upright in the cleft moonlight— 

It sittcth at her side! 

Margret, Margret! 

Look in its face, ladye. 

And keep thee from thy sworn:d; 

With a spirit bold thy pulses hold, 

And hear its voice's sound. 

For so will sound thy voice, 

When thy face is to the wall! 

And so will look thy face, ladye, 

Wheu the maidens work thy pall. 

Margret, Margret! 

“ Am I not like to thee ? ” 

The voice u as calm and low; 

And between each word yon might have heard 
The silent grasses grow ! 

“ The like may sway the like,” 

By*which mysterious law, 

Mine ey<^> from thine, and my lips from thine, 
The light and breath may draw. 

Margret, Margret! 

My lips do need tliy breath — 

My lips do need thy smile— 

And my pule deep cyno, th.it light in thine. 
Which met the stars ere while. 

Yet go with light and life, 

If that thou lovest one 

In all the earth, who loveth thee 
More truly thau the sun, 

Margret, Margret! 

Her cheek had waxen white, 

Like cloud, at fall of snow: 

Here like to one, at set of sun. 

It waxed red also. 

For love’s name muketh bold, 

As if the loved were near, 

And sighed she the deep, long sigh 
Which cometh after fear. 

Margret, Margret 1 

• 

“ Now, sooth, I fear thee not—> 

Shall never fear thee now.” 

(And a noble sight, was the sudden light 
Which lit her lifted brow). 

“ Can earth be dry of streams. 

Or hearts of love?"—she said ; 

“ Who doubtetli love—knoweth not love— 

^ Already is he dead! ’ 

* v * Margret, Margret 1 

“ I lrave’’—and then her lips 
Some word in pause did keep; 

And gave, the while, a quiet smile, 

As if she smiled in sleep— 
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“ I have—a brother dear, 

A knight of knightly fame— 

And I broidered him a knightly scarf 
With letters of my name 

Margret, Margret. 

“ I fed his gay goss-hawk— 

I kissed his fierce blood-hound— 

1 sate at home when he might come, 

To hear his horn’s far sound. 

1 sang him songs of old— 

I poured him the red wine; 

And looked ho from the cup and said— 

I love thee, sister mine: 

Margret, Margret” 

It trembled on the grass 
With a low shadowy laughter— 

And the sounding river which rolled ever, 
Stood dumb and stagnant after. 

“Brave knight thy brother is. 

But better loveth he 

Thy poured wine than thy chanted song— 
And better both, than thee 1 

Margret, Margret!” 

The ladye did not heed 
The river’s pause—the while 
Her own thoughts still ran at their will, 
And calm was still her smile— 

“ My little sister wears 
The look our mother wore; 

I smooth her locks with a golden comb, 

I bless her evermore.” 

Margret, Margret. 

“ I gave her my first bird, 

When first my voice it knew : 

1 made her share my posies rare,' 

And told her where they grew. 

1 taught her God’s high words— 

God’s worthy praise, to tell: 

She looked from heaven into my face, 

And said, 4 1 love thee well, 

Margret, Margret! 

It trembled on the grass 
With a low shadowy laughter— 

And each glass-eyed bird awoke and stared 
Thro’ the shrivelled tree-leaves after. 

“ Fair child thy sioteris, 

But better loveth she 
Thy golden comb than posied llowers— 
And better both, than thee 1 

Margret, Margin 

The ladye did not liecd 
The withering on the bough; 

Still calm her smile, albeit the .while, 

A little pale her brow. 
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“ I have a father old. 

The lord of ancient halls; 

An hundred friends are in the court. 

Yet only me, he calls'’— 

Margret, Margret. 

An hundred knights are there ; 

Yet read I by his knee—- 
And when forth they go to the tourney show, 
I rise not up to see. 

Tis a weary hook to read— 

My tryst's at set of sun— 

Yet dear and loving neath the stars 
Is his blessing, when I've done." 

Margret, Margret. 

It trembled on the grass 

With a low shadowy laughter— 

And moon and star, most bright and far, 

Did shrink and darken, alter. 

“ High lord lliv father is, 

And better lou tli he 
His ancient halls than hundred friends-- 
His ancient halls, than thee, 

Margret, Margret!" 

The ladyc did not heed 

That, the high stars did fail; 

Still ealtn her smile, albeit the while- 

Nay ! hut she is not pale. 

I ha\ e a more than friend 
Across the mountains dim ; 

No other's voice is soft to me, 

Unless it namelli him." 

Margret, Margret. 

“ Tho‘ louder treads mine heart, 

1 know his step again— 

And his far plume aye, unless turned away. 
For tears do blind me then. 

We brake no gold, a sign 
Of stronger faith to be— 

But I wear his last look in my soul; 

It said ‘I love but thee! 

. Margret, Margret!' " 

It trembled on the grass 
With a low shadowy laughter -- 
And the wind did toll, as a passing soul 
Were sped by churcli-hell, after. 

And shadows, 'stead of light, 

Fell from the stars above, 

In Hakes of darkness on her face 
\ All bright with trusting love,— 

’ " Margret, Margret! 

“ He love 111 none but thee?— 

That love is ended too:— 

The black crow’s bill doth dabble still 
1 ’ the mouth that vowed thee true. 
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Will he open his dull eyes, 

When tears fall on his brow ? 

Behold ! the death-worm, to his heart, 

Is a nearer thing than thou, 

Margrct, Margrct I” 

Iler face was on the ground,— 

None saw the agony; 

But the men at sea, did that night agree 
They heard a drowning cry. 

And when the morning brake, 

Fast rolled the river’s tide— 

AVitli the green trees waving overhead, 
And a white corse lain beside ! 

Margrct, Margrct! ' 


A knight's blood-hound, and he. 

The funeral watch did keep— 

And lie turned round, to stroke the hound, 
Which howled to see him weep. 

A fair child kissed the dead. 

And started from its cold#— 

And alone, yet proudly, in his hall, 

Did stand a baron old! 

Murgret, Margret! 

Hang up mine harp again, 

I have no voice for song ; 

Not song, but wail—and mourners pale, 

Not bards, to love belong. 

Oh ! failing human love, 

Oh I light, by darkness known ! , 

Oh ! false, the while thou treadest earth, 

Oh ! deaf, beneath the stone ! 

Margret, Margiet! 

No friends! no name but His, 

Whose name, as Love, appears,—• 

Look up to heaven, as God's forgiven, 

And see it not for tears ! 

Yet see with spirit-night 
Th' eternal Friend, undim— 

Who died for love, and joins above 
All Iricnds who love in Him. 

And, with his pierced hands, may He 
The guardian of your clasp’d ones be! 

Which prayer doth end my lay of thee, 

Margret, Margret! 

E. B. B. 


/ 
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STEEPJ.E HUNTING. 

Chapter I. 

One of those manias which from time to time run riot with “ John 
Bull,” and divert that worthy grumbler from the contemplation of his 
grievances, lias recently nttncked him, somewhat severely, in the guise 
of a steeple-chase. Vainly did the farmer swear, as he saw his freshly- 
ploughed Helds torn up in all directions by a horde of the most reckless 
intruders;—idly did the grazier mourn over dismembered gates, scat¬ 
tered sheep, and shattered fences;—unheeded did the “ little tenants ” 
implore, and the “large tenants ” threaten;—the band of horsemen 
swept onward, and defied opposition. In some instances, the results 
have been suiliciently disastrous. One fat rector was rode over, and 
carried home lifeless on a shutter. Another elderly gentleman, who 
came on the field as a spectator, was elbowed into a deep ditch, where 
lie lay for an hour, and during that period had the pleasure of seeing 
his five sons take their flying leaps over him. A maiden “ gentlewoman, 
of considerable experience,” who was tempted by the occasion to make 
her appearance at the Melton Mowbray sleeplc-chase, was driven, by 
the rush of riders, into a ejuicksci hedge, whence, after forty minutes’ 
struggle, she emerged with one shoe and three parts of a stocking, the 
crown and one string of her bonnet, the fiont breadth of her gown, and 
the tip of her boa,—a melancholy and most instructive example of the 
“ pm suit of amusement under difficulties !” She declared, with the most 
earnest and touching sincerity, as she regained the turf, that she was 
“ pricked to the quick by her misfortunes.” Alas ! where was the ardour 
of Captain Piinsop—where the well-known gallantry of Colonel Peel—- 
that it did not bring them to the relief of a damsel so uneasily circum¬ 
stanced ? 

But the practice is far more general than is at first supposed. There 
is a class of grave-looking gentlemen who go stccple-lmnting all their 
days. Their uniform, as to coat and vest, is black ; and their continua¬ 
tions invisible green or Oxford grey. They muster strong on field-days; 
and the ardour with which they lie on the scent is at once edifying and 

exemplary. Bishop P-was indisputably a steeple-hunter when 

he wrote, first against , and (hen for, the Papists. The late Dr. G- 

was a steeple-hunter of no common nerve when he handed over to the 
celebrated Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke two halves of two 500/. notes, to 
secure her influence in procuring him a -vacant mitre. The learned 
minor canon who wrote, a year or two since, a ponderous quarto, en¬ 
titled “ Bishops the Bulwarks of the English Church,” was clearly a 
steeple-hunter; and the renowned Mr. Gathercole, beneath whose lash 
the Dissenters rebel, and in the thunder of whose anathemas learned 
prelates* exult, belongs, incontrovertibly, to the same section of the 
sporting community. 

Best of readers! I have also, in my time, been a steeple-hunter! 
With wlmt success, you must judge. 

For four tee n^years of my life I belonged to tlie class now commonly 
known by the nam&yjf meritorious curates ,—that is to say, I had the 
sole charge of a parish'of seven hundred souls, in which 1 had to main¬ 
tain my position in society, dress like a gentleman, and relieve those 

* See the Bishop of Loudon's last Charge. 

July. —VOL. XI.VH. NO. CLXXXV1I. 2 
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whom all spurned but mvself, upon the wages of a journeyman cabinet¬ 
maker. About eighteen months previous*to the expiration of this period, 
owing to the death of two succeeding male heirs under age, the ad vow- 
son of the living on which I was curate, the estate which surrounded it, 
and the noble woods which embosomed it, fell into the hands of an indi¬ 
vidual who, on his entering life, had as much chance of being opulent 
as I have of becoming an archdeacon. To the way in which he graced 
his honours no words save his own can do justice. On his succeeding to 
the estate, he found the parish engaged in the laborious and costly enter¬ 
prise of enlarging, or rather rebuilding, the church, which for years had 
been a “ church in danger.” A pew was forthwith demanded, of suffi¬ 
cient size to accommodate himself and his family. Ilia request was at 
once attended to, and the matter considered arranged. A few weeks 
after, he called upon me in a perfect ferment, the peroration standing 
on his brow, his eyes rolling, and every muscle in his face quivering. 
“ Good heavens, my dear Sir! what sum do you think the parish church¬ 
warden has charged me for my pew i* I never heard of such extortion ! 
Five pounds, as I’m a living man !” 

‘‘ Well, Sir, that does not appear to me unreasonable.” 

“ Not unreasonable ! Are you aware uf'what jou’re saving? Not 
unreasonable!” 

“ No ; not for a pew 7 capable of holding ten persons, near the read¬ 
ing-desk, and in the most preferable part of the church.” 

“ What has that to do with it? I tell yc its an extortionate demand. 
I’ve measured the whole pew three times over, and Un-re /wi’f foil g 
shillings’-worth of timber in it /” 

The pew arranged, the next affiiir was the election of a monument to 
his father, who had been gathered to his people upwards of half a century 
before. The ’Squire furnished both design aud inscription. The former 
consisted of a veiy corpulent female figure weeping into a little tiny urn, 
which it was quite evident, from the size of her tears, she would very 
speedily fill. This was intended to represent Virtue inconsolable for 
the loss of Mr. Morehouse, sen.! An immeuse cherub at each corner 
blew a trumpet with all its might, out of which proceeded the wolds 
“ Faith, Hope, Meekness, Charity.” The verbiage was to this oJleet: — 

“To Mr. Matthias Morehouse, 

The best of Fathers aud most upright of Underwriters, 

This Monumental Tablet 
is erected 
by 

His reverential and ever-afllieted Son, 

Michael Morehouse, Esq., 
of 

The Grange, 
hard by.’’ 

On this mOliument the ’Squire used to fix his eyes during service with 
an expression of the most cordial complacency. His,form seemed to 
dilate with satisfaction as he gazed on the little ur* 7 'and the large lady. 
He prided himself on his Church of England principles, and his punc¬ 
tual performance of his Sabbath duties,— aud as he stood upright in his 
pew, and repeated the Belief in tones which the poor wheezy clerk tried 
in vain to drown, with his eyes shut, see-sawing himself upon his toes 
backwards and forwards, and closing each period with a solemn shake 
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of his head,—he was, as a whole, such an exhibition as is not often seen 
within the walls of a country church. 

JJut the ’Squire, though deficient in taste, was not deficient in tongue; 
he abounded in civil speeches. Wc never met that he did not assure 
me of his zeal for my welfare, and of his wish to serve me; and so 
hearty and so repeated were his declarations of good-will, that I was fool 
enough to believe them sincere. 

Matters stood thus when iny rector died; and knowing the ’Squire 
had no son, brother, nephew, or cm sin to whom a benefice of 160£. 
could be acceptable, I ventured one morning, after he had been more 
than commonly profuse in his professions, to put them to the test. In 
a sentence, I asked him for the vacant living. lie shook me cordially 
by the hand, called up one of his blandest smiles, and began— 

“ My dear friend, 1 could not think of proposing anything so paltry 
to your acceptance. With your grasp of intellect and moral worth— 
don’t allude to it—it is quite beneath you—quite unworthy of you.” 

“ My expectations arc very humble,” was my reply; “ allow me, 
therefore, to judge whether-” 

“ No, no ! don’t talk of it.” 

“ I see many abler and*better men worse olf than myself; and the 
living, though small, would satisfy-” 

4< I cannot hear of it. My regard for you is such that - —quite im¬ 
possible —quite impossible.” 

“ I understand vou, Sir, and construe this last sentence into a 
refusal.” 

“ Nut exactly that ; but—but—the living is gone! My butler asked 
and got, it fox some friend of his own. I believe the rascal has sold it; 
but that’s no affair of mine. Not a single shilling will find its way into 
my pocket. No, no! Wou’dn’t wound my conscience for all the gold 
of Ophir. But. the bishop will provide for you. A man of your deserts 
and long services cannot be overlooked. You would lie buried alive, in 
this hamlet. No, no! Aspire to something belter.” 

This was a complete check : my run for the season t\us ended. I did 
not attempt another sLceplc-hmit for some years; in fact, I almost came 
to a resolution to forswear the sport altogether, and only swerved from 
my determination under the following circumstances. 

+Ciiapteh II. 

Upon the curacy .to which T removed after the rebuff recorded in the 
last Chapter, I remained some years. My sporting days—as far, at 
least, as steeple-hunting was concerned—were past and over. Old men 
died, and young men succeeded them; but I instituted no inquiry- 
preferred no application—and persevered in the quiet discharge of my 
daily duties. Yet as age silvered my brow, and my family grew up 
around me, and the many cares and anxieties incident to tlxeir establish¬ 
ment irnlife pressed sorely upon me—with all my acquiescence in the 
maxim. “ whsfreyer is, is rights "and all my trust in the awards of an 
inflexibly just and Vj alterably wise Providence, a feeling of melancholy 
foreboding for the future would occasionally come across me. This was 
insensibly deepened by the spectacle daily presented to me. My next 
neighbour was a clergyman residing on a large living. He had health— 
he had wealth—he had a small (and what is invalxiable to a pastor,) a 

z 2 
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peaceful and contented body of parishioners—good society within his 
reach, and a parsonage which, for its external advantages and internal 
embellishments, was a fairy palace—and lie was wretched! 

As I listened to his interminable complaints, a murmur—why should 
I not confess it ?—would not unfrequcntly struggle for utterance. “Here 
is a man with all the elements of happiness within his reach—gifted 
with every capacity ior enjoyment, insensible to the many blessings of 
his lot, while I—peace, busy Tempter, peace!” 

But to his ailment. He was haunted by a perpetual fear of death. 
None of his family had survived their fortieth year; he was fast ap¬ 
proaching that period, and looked upon himself as a doomed man. 
Whenever thjs feeling came over him he was powerless. I have often 
been called to his assistance when the bells for his church-service were 
ringing—when a corpse was on its way to his burial-ground for inter¬ 
ment—when a couple have been standing at the altar impatiently wait¬ 
ing his arrival: no argument, no raillery could rouse him. His house¬ 
keeper recommended Dr. Jephson and Leamington Spa; I prescribed 
abstinence and exercise, lie talked of Abeinethv and blue pill; I 
said, “ Drink less wine, and lay down your carriage 1” 

Neither alternative was adopted. He sent for the village doctor, who 
for some weeks dosed him ad libitum. Debilitated by drugs and fright, 
the vector sunk so rapidly that his country attendant became alarmed, 
and wished for another opinion. A physician was called in ; the sight 
of this grave-looking personage at his bed-side so thoroughly convinced 
the patient his horns were numbered, that bis nervous excitement 
became so violent, and bis symptoms so aggravated, that Dr. W. deemed 
“ the case a very peculiar one,” and begged for a consultation. A 
second physician was summoned. “ Thtv may muffle the bells as soon 
as they like for master’s funeral peal,” said the clerk when this fact was 
made known to him. “ What man on e'rth was ever known to hold it 
out agen three doctor'- ?” 

Amen was right: within a fortnight after the arrival of the consulting 
physician, Mr. Kdmonstone was quietly sleeping beneath the turf of Ins 
own churchyard! 

Chapter III. 

Who was to he his successor? The living was large, and the ques¬ 
tion was fiercely debated; and while each village quidnunc pretended 
to be wiser than bis brother gossip, and not one of the fraternity could 
possess any accurate information on the point, I went on quietly taking 
the duty. The question of patronage, was in this instance interesting; 
it was vested in three maiden ladies of eccentric views and vagabond 
habits. They were rarely unanimous on any subject; and on the last 
vacancy were so long in making up their minds on the merits of “ a mere 
moral preacher,” whom the elder Miss Hebblcthwaitc patronized—of 
“ a true Gospel trumpet,” whom the youngest sister admired—and of 
“ a man of moderate views,” whom the second sister preferred, but w r ho 
was scouted by the other two as “ that worst of character; a Borderer,” 
that the si^af months allowed them for presentation expired. The living 
lapsed to the bishop, and his lordship very quietly, instituted a near rela¬ 
tive of his own; many therefore, and various, were the speculations 
which the present vacancy occasioned. The sisters were cursed with a 
hatred of repose—they lived only in locomotion; “ Onward ” was the 
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motto of their lives. The grave, as a place of rest, must have been 
inconceivably odious to them ; and Mrs. Hemans’ beautiful thoughts on 
“ The Calm of Life,” utterly unintelligible. For months their move¬ 
ments were unknown even to their lawyer and agent. Now they were 
at Boulogne—now at Buxton—now at Versailles—and soon afterwards 
at Bow ness. Their steward was only apprized of their existence by 
their applications to him for money, which he was always ordered to 
remit “ by return of post.” The last time they were heard of was 
at Milan; and if their next letters had been dated from Aleppo, it 
would have caused no feeling of surprise among the circle of their 
dependents. 

Chapter IV. 

Meanwhile, week after week rolled away without bringing any tidings 
of the new rector. Three months bad expired ; still wc were without 
the slightest intimation of the Miss Ilebblethwuite’s intentions. The 
fourth month had nearly closed, when too young gentlemen came down 
and made surprisingly-minute inquiries about the temporalities of the 
benefice. One was said to be the diocesan’s grandson, and the other 
the Miss llcbblethwaife’s heir-at-law; hut, to the infinite mortification 
of Mrs. Dalby, the leading*gossip of life tillage, nothing positive could 
he elicited respecting cither. The fifth month wore away, and both the 
lawyer and the steward became uneasy in right earnest. 

“ How mortifying,” said the fiist, “ that this noble living should 
again fall into the hands of the Bishop! aud yet I see no means of 
pieicnting it.. Were I not sure they would view it as an unpardonable 
olFenee, and discard me for ever from their confidence, I would adver¬ 
tise the ladies in all the public papers, as the only means of discovering 
their domicile.” 

The lamentations of the steward were in a different strain, hut quite 
as characteristic. 

“ A very pretty piece of business, upon my word! This comes of 
women being entrusted with landed property ! This comes of going to 
foreign parts—frcnchifying and frog-eating—instead of residing at your 
own hall, among your own tenantry! A thousand n-ycur to go to some 
one of Bishop Tomline’s offsets ! O Lord ! O Lord ! It’s well the old 
squire’s dead and gone! lie that was always so precise and business¬ 
like in all lie said and did—it’s enough to make him turn in his coffin ! 
It’s well, indeed, if l don’t go crazed myself! And God only knows 
whom the Bishop may choose to send us; some youug chap, perhaps, 
who will he for raising the tithe, and changing the tenants, and worry¬ 
ing the ladies out of their wits when they return— that is to say, if they 
ever do return; or can have the face to return after playing up a second 
time a vagary of this sort. But what rational act did you ever hear 
devised by the joint-stock brains of three maiden laidics?” 

The sixth mouth began and was within five days of its close, when 
the steward burst into my little study at an early hour one morning with 
tm old, flirty,.crumpled newspaper in his hand—“They’re found— 
they’re found—he stirring, my dear Sir, he stirring—the Miss Ilcbble- 
thwaites are in England—art at Cheltenham! Look here!” and 
unfolding a greasy aiuf well-thumbed number of the “ Bath Chronicle,” 
he pointed with his fat finger to a paragraph, headed * Arrivals. The 
Miss Hehhlethwailes , at Montpellier House , from the Continent .’ 
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Lose not ftn hour ; see them at once, and secure the living for yourself; 
here’s a letter of introduction from Lawyer Barkbite; here’s another 
from me; here’s moneyj and a chaise at the door. Take the paper 
with ye; fee the boys well, and they’ll drive like mad. Follow up the 
scent; push forward, and you’ll save the living from the old cormorant 
at Farnham.” 

While my wife and children were crowding around, one dressing me, 
another feeding me, a third packing my valise, and all doing their 
utmost to expedite my departure, the lawyer arrived. With a greater 
appearance of interest than I had ever seen him evince on any former 
occasion, he put a packet into my hand, and said, “ This will save time 
and obviate all needless delay. You will find here the presentation 
drawn out in form upon a proper stamp, and requiring only dates and 
signatures. Now,” continued he, drawing me aside, and dropping his 
voice to a whisper, “ these are eccentric women, and l ave never yet 
acted in any one single instance like the rest of the world. One never 
knows what may he the ruling whim of the moment; they have an 
insurmountable aversion to business, and it is nut at all impossible that 
they may deny their Tight of patronage—or a (Feet to disbelieve the fact 
of Edmonstonc’s death—or #quirc further evidence on the point—or 
perpetrate some folly or other, in onh r to get rid of the trouble of pre¬ 
senting. Don’t therefore he discouraged at the first refusal; press them 
hard ; go over the ground again and again. The proverb, though 
musty, is true, “ Faint hcait”—you know the sequel ? Above all—” 

“ Be off,” said the steward impatiently, “ and prosper. You’ll lirc.ik 
my heart—” and as he spoke the tears actually made their appearance 
on his rough, honest face, “ if you don’t succeed. But you must succeed, 
and you shall succeed, and 1 shall sec you, Ma’am,” said he, turning to 
my wife, “in the rectory-house yet; and now break cover!” And actu¬ 
ally pushing me into the chaise, he shut the door with an air of the 
most ruthless determination, gave the word to the drivers, and sent me 
for the second time in my life— Steeple IIuktinu ! 

*#* Chai’tkrV. 

I reached Cheltenham late on the evening of the second day. Those 
were the times of ignorance! There was no “ Age,” no “ Criterion,” no 
“ Quicksilver” to hurry his Majesty’s lieges to that stage whence “ no 
traveller returns.” Ann Nelson was in her teens ; and Jem Stevenson in 
his cradle. Steam and railroads were unknown,—and the most impa¬ 
tient mortals were compelled to put up with a pace somewhat under six 
miles an hour. Anxious and agitated I stood before Montpellier House 
at nine the following morning; no ladies of the name of Ilehblethwaite 
were to be found there, and the day was half spent, when, by dint of 
bribery’, I was able to ascertain tba'. the fair ones I was in search of had 
quitted Cheltenham the week previously for Bath. 

For Batlfr in a perfect fever of anxiety, I took the first coach ; 
and at every milestone which we passed did I congratulate myself that I 
was so much nearer my destination; when midway betfveen Bath and 
Gloucester I heard a shriek from a female passenger—a crush ensued— 
a shock, and glass flew about in all directions. ■* The coach was over- , 
turned! My “escape,” I was given to understand, was “wonderful, 
under all the eircumstances!” That is to say, l left the eoach with a 
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gash across my lip, another across my brow, and half-a-dozen severe 
bruises: nor did the evil end here. Ffrom the delay and confusion, 
crimination and recrimination peculiar to such incidents, we did not reach 
Bath till midnight. Another of the very few days I had to spare had 
lapsed irretrievably and uselessly! 

I rose early the next morning, aching in every limb, and after a long 
and weary round of inquiries discovered the house which contained the 
objects of my search. I rang at the door and sent up my card; a starched 
and most forbidding-looking Abigail chilled my very soul with a reply 
—“The Miss Hcbblethwaites see no stranger. It is contrary to their 
rule.” 

“ But,” said I, slipping a guinea into the severe-looking lady’s palm, 
which closed on it without a muscle of her face moving,—“ I am only 
in name a stranger; I come from that part of the country where the 
Miss IJebblethwaitcs* property is situated, and my errand is of import¬ 
ance to them as well as myself.” 

“ I will see what can be done,” said the frowning duenna. “ Mean¬ 
while, 1 cannot admit you into the house; you must wait without.” 

In about twenty minutes she returned. *• Docs your errand ldate to 
any matter of business ?” 

“It does.” • 

“Is it of prc&sing importance?” 

“ It is.” 

“ Does it affect only one, or all the ladies?” 

“ One. and all.” 

“ They will see you then in an hour from this lime.” And without 
waiting for one word of dissent or acquiescence, the door was slammed 
in my face. 

I was punctual to a second in my appointment; and should have been 
rather before it, but for a score of men who worried me with questions, 
and were in search of a poor lunatic who had just escaped from a neigh¬ 
bouring asylum. The same austere-looking damsel answered my sum¬ 
mons, and preceded me into a large comfortless-looking room. In a few 
seconds steps were heard along the passage ; the door opened, and the 
Miss Ilobblelhwaites made their appearance. They advanced with con¬ 
siderable caution, and sat themselves down in a row; the eldest sister, 
who came first, had a tendency to obesity, and was evidently not averse to 
good eating. The second advanced, in a dress so singularly and studiously 
plain, that it was dear she saw sin in a gay riband, and depravity in the 
trimmings of a cap;—she was the devotee. The youngest was attired 
with that attention to fashion which proved she by no means thought 
her day over, and had not made up her mind to celibacy;—this w r as the 
belle. They each dropped a formal curtsey ; then, pointing to a chair, 
the eldest sister “ begged I would explain my business.” 

“ 1 have ventured to call on you,” I began, in somewhat tremulous tones, 

“ with reference to the vacant living of Fallow field; but this letter will 
best explain my errand,—” and I pulled out the lawyer’s missive, and 
tendered it tt the elder lady’s acceptance. She took it with an air of 
reserve, turned it over aud over, and was evidently by no means anxious 
to become acquaintecLwith its contents. 

“ Who is the writer ?” she at length demanded. 

“ Your man of business, Mr Barkbitc.” 
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“ Never Jieard of such a person,” said the gourmandc, firmly. 

“Never in my days,”said the devotee with a solemn air, and crossing 
her hands demurely over her lavender silk dress. 

“ Never! never !’* echoed the flirt, in a sharp brisk tone. 

“This is strange, I continued; “but here is another letter, the liancl- 
writiug of which you will immediately recognize,—that of Mr. Hea¬ 
visides.” 

“ And who is he ?” cried the stout lady. 

“ Who is he ! No other than vour steward.” 

“ Oh dear, how dreadful!” said the elder female, more to her sisters 
than to me; and the three began to converse iri a low ominous whisper. 

#fWing no time was to be lost, I recommenced my suit by saying— 
“ I arrived in Bath only last night, having sought you, in vain, at Chel¬ 
tenham ; we were only aware of your having returned from the Conti¬ 
nent.” 

“ The Continent? ’said the belle, opening her eyes wide, in uncon¬ 
trollable amazement,—“ Wc never were out of England in our lives ! ” 

Well might Mr. Barkbite call you eccentric, I thought; hut, however, 
my point is to make you sign, and that point, coitla qu'it coute, 1 must 
carry. 

“ I assure you that Mr. Eilmonstone is dead. Here is the certificate 
of his burial; there is very little time for deliberation, the living is on 
the very point of lapsing to the bishop; and, as curate--” 

“ Poor creature !” said the gourmande, compassionately ; “he fancies 
himself a clergyman.” And as she uttered this aside, she fixed her 
eyes on me with the most sceptical expression. Heat and dust, and 
anxiety, and want of sleep—to say nothing of my gashes and bruises— 
rendered my appearance unclerical enough, to he sure. 

“ What do you wish me to do i” said the fat lady, at length, with a 
perplexed uir. 

“Sign, sign,” said l, producing the presentation, and tendering a 
pen. 

“ l)o nothing of the kind,” interrupted the devotee, very warmly. 
“You don’t know who he is ; remember the wickedness of the world, 
and the wiles of Satan. You may he signing away your maintenance.” 

“Good man!” said the flirt, coming up to the rescue of her elder 
sister, “ we have no living. We never had; were one ours you should 
have it at once. W'ill that satisfy you?” 

“To satisfy me,” said I, still tendering the pen and presentation, 

“ you must sign.” 

Again they whispered among themselves; and seeing the fat lady 
feeling for her feet, and being convinced they contemplated making a 
move, prior to attempting their escape, I got between them and the door, 
and uttered—“ I merely want your signature. I sha|t just have time to 
get to Farnham; be considerate, he generous; thinteWmy large family, 
long services, and narrow means. By one act of yours yon can change 
the latter into independence, into affluence. I entreat—1 impldre you to 
sign!” 

“ Let me look at the paper,” said the elder lady; somewhat softened. 

“You shan’t touch said the devotee, interposing. “Would you ' 
reduce us all to the state of a common pauper ?” 

“ It cannot have that effect,—you have no relation who can hold the 
living; no nephew, no brother.” 
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“No brother !” cried the flirt, in amaze. “ What’s tbeman talking 
about! We had five alive and well this morning! My worthy man,” 
continued she, dropping her voice, and speaking in a soft, coaxing, 
wheedling tone,“you are labouring under some gross and grievous 
error—indeed you are! Believe me, you are under the influence of some 
unaccountable mistake.” 

“ Rather, of some awful, fearful, dreadful delusion !” growled the 
devotee, sternly. 

“ Only sign! ” cried I, sticking to my purpose,“ I ask no more. Oh ! 
if you only knew the house of doubt, of suspense, of misery, from which 
I have just made my escape ! ” ^ 

“ Ah ! mster,” screamed the flirt, “ you’re right. I sec it now ; what 
will become of us ? Help! Help! A madman! Murder ! Help! Help : 
Help! ” 

The trio here screamed in concert; the door flew open ; and before 
T had the power of giving any explanation, I was apprehended as the 
gentleman who had just made his escape from l)r. Drinkwater’s esta¬ 
blishment. 

Hours elapsed befofc l could establish my own identity, or obtain 
permission to depart. Whan that was given, freedom was comparatively 
immaterial. \V hethcr the ladies were the real or false Miss Hebble- 
thwaites—whether their conduct was the result of eccentricity or fright, 
availed but little. The time allowed fur presentation had expired. 
The living was no longer within their control. It had lapsed, beyond 
remedy, to the Bishop. 

Chapter VI. 

And in the interim, what turn had affairs taken at Fallowfield?—A 
very droll one. About two o’clock in the day succeeding my departure, 
the Miss Hcbblethwaites returned ( o the Hall from Nice, where they 
had been residing for the last six months ! They brought with them 
a young man of very fashionable exterior, with a fine commanding 
figure ; and, as far as his carefully cultivated whiskers would allow one 
to judge, of handsome features. Him the eldest sister at once an¬ 
nounced as the Rector of Fallowfield—and her husband! She was 
fifty-three, and he was barely twenty-five; blit of course it was a match of 
pure affection! No baser motive could possibly have influenced, it. 
Disinterestedness was apparent throughout. Her gouty legs and pon- 
dmous frame had, no doubt, enchained her young husband’s affections ; 
and lie had wheeled her to the altar in utter ignorance of the fact that 
she had a vacant living of one thousand a year, at that moment at her 
disposal. She spoke—for these old women, when they marry young 
boys, are surprisingly eloquent—loudly and largely as to his many esti¬ 
mable qualities; , declared that he was “ a most single-minded and 
simple-hearted bei%” that “ none but those who knew him intimately 
were aware of his istorth;” that “in devotion to his duties-he was 
another Hetiry Martyim (and in all respects a most determined cha¬ 
racter.” * * 

This last assertion nobotjy was inclined to question, seeing he had 
married a woman nearly old. qnough to be his grandmother! 

He preached, aud read jumself in, on the following Sunday. His 
delighted bride averred that ( f he had the vigour of Channing, and the 
imagery of Chalmersand all the parish admitted him to be a most 
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promising young man! Whether the promise will ever hear fruit is 
still to be decided; for this was his first and last ministerial effort in 
Fallowfield Church. On the Tuesday following, the quartet ordered 
their travelling carriage, and again resumed their wanderings: mi 
which, for anything that is known to the contrary, they are still engaged. 

Chapter VII. 

Again a change was necessary, and I became curate to the honour¬ 
able and reverend Mr. H., the brother of Lord F. He was a beautiful 
instance of a dignified yet active clergyman, around whose declining 
years were gathered the affections of the good, and the respect even of 
the vicious; and who was silently, yet incessantly, carrying on his pre¬ 
paration for the solemnities of another scene. His aristocratic feelings, 
which were adventitious to his birth and position, wore curiously tem¬ 
pered by his innate benevolence and kindness of (imposition. No 
change—no deviation—no departure from the established order of pa¬ 
rochial duty, as he had hud it down, was permitted, without previously 
receiving his approval and personal sanction. lie exacted from his 
colleague that deference which he thought their relative position entitled 
the one to receive, and called upon the other to give; and which no 
stipendiary of sense and reflection will ever withhold. And while this 
rule of discipline he never relaxed, he was still the kindest and most 
considerate of incumbents. A gentleman himself, be was most cautious 
of wounding in the slightest manner the feelings of another; and what¬ 
ever arrangement could conduce to your comfort or enjoyment, was sure 
to be espied out and ordered by him long, long before it bad occurred 
to yourself. 

His health, which was impaired when our connexion first commenced, 
gradually gave way beneath the inroads of old age; and after three 
years of harmony and comfort, I could no longer disguise from myself 
the prospect of my becoming again a wanderer. 

Come to me,” said he, “ every other day and read to me. Every 
day I should like to see you; but every other day I cannot do without 

y° u *’VW 

I felt a deliC*6y in "obeying his repeated summons; for I feared my 
attentions might be misconstrued; and the past had taught me a bitter 
lesson. The ' £ rtiling passion strong even in deathbe evidently ex¬ 
pected, mid even waiswfrfor some application on my part. 

“ Are^yoikawafe that my brother, Lord F-, is the patron of this 

living ?JgaKjS he one morning, when lie appeared more than usually 
conseioulwms progress towards dissolution. “ I am/ 1 was my reply, 
arid took my leave. The Baron came to see him that evening; and so 
great was the affection subsisting between the brothelj^hat l was again 
and again assured by those aboui him that any remfgst from the dying 
clergyman the peer would hold sacred; and th^f' had but to name 
my wish of succeeding to the living, in order to (Jbtgin it. But no! my 
last steeple chase was fresh in my recollection; and I resolved, “'thro* 
weal, thro’ woe,” to abide by the resolution I then formed—never 
again to be a suiter for preferment to any human being. 

The,.invalid rallied unexpectedly on the following morning, and de- „ 
tained me by hie bed-side reading and talking to him for a longer period 
than usual. At length I rose to take my leave. 
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“ Have you any request to make?” said he, in his usual manner—a 
mixture of kindness and reserve. 

“ Nunc,” said I, firmly. 

“ Your position here will be insecure when I am called away.” 

“ 1 am aware of it,” 

“ And the future—have you made any provision, any arrangement 
respecting it?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“ And your wife and family—what do you propose respecting them?” 

“ To leave them and the future to the goodness aud mercy of God.” 

It was thus we parted, and for ever! lie died the following morning, 
and was buried amid the tears aud lamentations of a bereaved people. 

Weeks rolled away, and the applications to Lord F. for the vacant 
living poured in from all quarters. Persons whom lie had never before 
heard of called upon him; others, from the most distant parts of the. 
kingdom wrote to him; visit and letter alike tending to the same point 
—preferment. IIis Lordship was a model of polite endurance. He 
received 'all—answered all—and promised no one. Meanwhile our 
preparations fur departure wore proceeding; and in almost every letter 
I opened, I expected to find the usual polite intimation that my “ services 
were no longer requisite”—m other words, a notice to quit. 

Six or eight weeks passed on in this uncomfortable manner, when 
late on one Saturday evening Lord F. surprised me over my sermon. 

“ I have called on you, Mr.-, to tell you that I have at length 

made up my mind on the subject of the living. I shall give it away 
forthwith. I mention this, because I conceive your movements to 
depend, in some measure, on mine.” 

“ They do, my Lord.” 

“ The gentleman whom I intend to present to Rivermcde will not 
require assistance; and I fear, therefore, that jour services here, as 
curate, will unavoidably terminate.” 

“ This contingency, my Lord, I have expected; and am prepared to 
meet it.” 

“ You have expected it, you say? Pray where do you intend to go?” 

“ Where God may please to send me.” 

“ And have you no curacy in prospect? ’* 

f ‘ None, my Lord.” 

“ Then you had better remain where you are: and that you may do so 
in comfort, here is the presentation to the living.” “ Now,” continued 
he, thus kindly giving me time to recover from my surprise, “ I hone- 
lice you not because you are a man of character, und sftand well with 
your parish, for in» these respects you are only on an equality with some 
three score angelic, clergymen—egad! they merit bishoprics, not rec¬ 
tories !—whose pr^CUbiuns have been submitted to me. within the last 
six weeks—but I aedget you because yoiwire no preferment-hunter; and 
because amid many that might b e su pposed to have some claim upon 
rny notice, you alone have had the delicacy to abstain from all solicitation. 
Every happim&s attend ye! and now, good night.” 

Rivermedc Rectory then was mine! And here,most indulgent of 
readers, is your happy and grateful babbler wearing away tjie brief 
remnaut of his days! 
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LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA.* 

BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 

The Avery and convent affairs which I have already given, occurred in 
this ci-devant cradle of liberty and religion, and refuge of the oppressed 
when England was ill governed; now the more developed scene of univer¬ 
sal suffrage, suppositious equality, and domineering prejudices:—their trials 
must servo to show the feebleness of justice and the impunity of crime. 

But hero is a solitary history in which retribution was not altogether asleep, 
only dozing. The culprits had a narrow escape of being trial; but con¬ 
sidering the miserable uncertainty of juries, witnesses, and everything ap¬ 
pertaining to tlie administration of justice in this country, 1 believe the poor 
sufferer's friends were right to compound the matter. This statement, which 
I take verbatim from the Albany “ Evening Journal," April, 1835, is as 
follows:— 

“ The Orville Outrage. —Wo saw a few days since a letter in the ‘ Gorier 
and Inquirer,’ giving the details of an outrage committed upon a female, in 
the village of Orville, Onondaga county, so horrible in its character and so 
revolting in its details, that we could not— would not —believe there were 
monsters in human shape capable of such unparalleled cruelty. 

“ Meeting with a friend yesterday, from Syracuse, we inquired into the 
history of this outrage, and found the facts as sot forth in the ‘ Courier and 
Inquirer' literally true, and substantially as follows : — 

“The wife of-Tyler, who was sent, about a year since, to the state 

prison, was left residing at Orville. It was rumoured, during the fall, that 
an improper intimacy existed between this woman and a Mr. Young, and 
although no evidence of it existed, and none of the decencies of life were 
known to be violated, a village excitement was raised against her ; the 
embers were finally fanned into a blaze, and having possessed themselves of 
a bucket of tar and a bag of feathers, eight men proceeded in a sleigh, at 
twelve o'clock at night, to the house of the offender, where they confidently 
expected to surprise her in bed with her paramour. Breaking into the house, 
they found the woman in bed with her children : after searching in vain for 
Young, they seized the woman, di.iggcd her with nothing on but her night¬ 
clothes into the street, put a gag into her mouth, threw a blanket over her 
shoulders, put her into the sleigh, and drove off, leaving three little children 
alone, without a fire or a light, shrieking with, terror / * 

“The monsters drove off about three quarters of a mile, took her into a 
field, tore off her night-clothes, and with the instruments of torture prepared 
for the purpose, these eight unfeeling wretches perpetrated upon a defence¬ 
less and unfortunate female an outrage of the most horrible character. 

“ After literally enveloping the miserable woman in tar, they rolled her in 
the blanket, took her to an unoccupied and unfrequen'ted barn, where they 
left her entirely helpless and still gagged to perish with cold, unless found, 
as she was, by accident. * 

“ The ones of the children in the morning attracted the attention of the 
neighbours, and, upon learning what had occurred a search was made for 
the woman ; nothing, however, was discovered till nearly dark, when a quan¬ 
tity of tar and feathers were found on the snow in a field where the outrage 
was committed. From this spot the villains were traced to the tyrn, where 
George Grinnell found the poor creature*alive, but speechless and senseless! 
She was taken home and a physician sent for, who discovered that her jaw 
had been dislocated ; several benerolent ladies kindly assisted in relie\ing 
the suffering woman from her dreadful condition, anu, after several weeks 4 
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her health was restored. A strong feeling of indignation ran rapidly through 
the cpmmunitythe monsters were soon identified, and prosecutions com¬ 
menced : the causes were to have been tried during the present month, but 
were settled a short time since by the payment of 1400 dollars from the de¬ 
fendants to the victim of their barbarities.” 

In every part of the Union there are persons who feel and express them¬ 
selves indignantly at such acts to each other; but they do not—dare not— 
exclaim against the tyranny of a mob: and they know it would be fruitless, 
for they are the minority, both in morals and politics. 

However, it is gratifying to know that there is a spot where Lynch lawyers 
are compelled to pay for their pranks,—where amateur executioners do not 
altogether represent the sovereign people,—where there is almost as much 
chance of justice as amongst the Tipperary boys; or pci haps even under 
the Emperor of Japan,—but this can hardly be : at all events I trust that 
Onondaga county will become a lin ourite asjlum for the unjustly oppressed 
outcast, and the harassed wanderer, the feeble, the timid,the high-principled, 
and the unambiliously refined. 

Onondaga county is in the State of Now York, near the borders of 
Canada, from which it is separated by Lake Ontario: —bow is it that we do 
not read of such occurrences in Cunada? They have u press that need not 
fear to expose the conduct of assassins, or to lacerate the feelings of the nu¬ 
merous and implacable’friends of assassins. Hut such deeds do not there 
occur: though doubtless theyjiave among them the same corrupt ingredients 
for crime which everywhere form a portion of mankind,—ferocious animals, 
growling, like a wolf fenced out, from a farm-yard, about the infringement 
of natural liberties, and the rights of uncivilized wild beasts. It may bo sup¬ 
posed that the majority of such gentry give the preference to the neighbour¬ 
ing republican States when they can possess that freedom so well suited 
to them, and so justly described by Moore, as enjoied by the bad at the ex¬ 
pense of the good; There let them rail against English laws and the bonds 
of civilized life; and uniting in an unholy co-partnership with the Irish 
midnight marauder, the Temple-bar pickpocket, and the Kentucky gougcr, 
denounce the rest of llie world as shoes, and assert iheir inherent right to 
do as they damned* please. Canada can dare to protect the worthy, and to 
crush the assassin, for she has the strength of Britain at her side ; and will 
do wisely to continue to cling to it. 

Before I conclude this subject, I again refer to the Avery and convent 
eases, which afforded so gicat a erv about justice, and so little of its fruits ; 
and I will also instance the great fire which lately took place in Fill ton-street. 
New York, which destroyed property to the amount of 800,000 dollars, and 
has been ascertained to be the work of an incendiary. In personal crimes 
which only concern individuals, such as theft, forgery, &c., thcro is no par¬ 
ticular difficulty in obtaining evidences and convictions, as the nutuher of 
prisoners in the State prisons testify. Such culprits arc generally poor 
and solitary wretches, undistinguished for bigotry or daring, and being un¬ 
able to excite an interest wilh sect, party, or clan, they are led unpitied into 
solitary and silent confinement: it is only great and daring offenders, with 
friends, backers, and admirers, who can evade or triumph oier the laws. 

For a mere rabble Who have no interest in order, and who live by rapine, 
to encourage impunity is perfectly natural; but lor men possessed of pro¬ 
perty, (for even slreugtli is a valuable inheritance in America ;)—men who 
have families, or hope to have them; f.,r such to be lovers of needless and 
unproductive anarchy seems an extraordinary proof of at least a bad taste. 

It must in sorilte degree arise from "low and camless habits, and society, and 
the unrestrained growth of the passions ; but probably still more from tho 
perpetually recurring e^pitement of elections, and the quorum magna pari 


* A common phrase. 
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/«»,—the important patt they hue filled in law-making, which they fancy 
give® to nil assembly of themselves a ught to alter, suspend, op bond to their 
own purpose* theii own work and the officers of justice being the creatures 
of their own choice, and of their own kidney,—and elected annually, and 
naturally the friends and veiy humble sonants of their kind majority. Con¬ 
sequently the best security and piotecUon a stranger can have, is by at 
once mixing among them, joining in their habits, and taking a warm interest 
m whatevci mteiests them, by these means he soon becomes one of them, 
and acquires a protection strongei than the law He had better not rely on 
a gentlemanly and reserved carnage, though accompanied bv the most un¬ 
blemished conduct such would savoui too much of austocracv m Amcuca 
A judicious amalgim ition of both methods, accompanied with a good lm 
mound addic-s mid unflinching com age gtnti ally succeeds well, and 
proc urcs respect ami good will 

llus want of legal addiess which the multitude choose to dispense with, 
compels many who can obt° u no justice fioni a souu c so w upecl and twisted 
to save the puiposes of others, to ti\ to light then own wicn^s hence 
anse assassinltions, whipping ticachciy way-laying and sometime , stn 
tagem In a 1 iwlcss st itc of mm utv then can he no lair fighting , stiength 
md address give too much adv mtij;e, and must be counteiactcd bv sti ita 
gem and fciocity 1 lnic frequently he mi men boistof having ovticome 
m adveiiarv by luting md I ilmost witnessed i fight Ik twe n i blitk 
smith and c olonc 1 f it wine h the l ittci finding himsc If pommelled by the 
hi u Icsnutli closed on him unci hit v pit< > outol Ins lip and no one blame cl 
him People ot pic pc rtv nuil education w mid f»i the most patt enjoy oidu 
and suhoidu ition it tluv i mid hot sum among them tom and count 
nance tlu ouiwhclmmg mjouty, md putakc the conipn l which thev cm 
not mend 

Many of tht pmpmsit ct the Ameuc ms cm be clearly ti ir cel to the 
Irish, though ihiv despise that people nioie tlnn any olhti, except the 
ncjjiois Multitudes, ol them oic Hibernian by descent bylirthc gu itcst 
uumbei o( Europe m sc ttlus itc lnsli, ml yet little ns tlcy uc esteemed 
individually, they au the onh people ol Ionian birth whe fenm i paity m 
the nation auel a.e* lbused and flittered ten thou votes which is thev 
gcwi illy bang logethei tell im miteinllv Ihe fee ge ntlcmanlv md 
eclm it cel men am >m> them aim t mvunlly sej litc imm the miss, md 
ftie found among the most mhg tened iml pu te citizens 1 mean the 
dcscnption of peopl who bleak rich nthei s he Is at fa is with bl icktlu rn 
sticks in puic love of lighting,—wno are nisei sible todiscomfoit md pu 
v Hums so long astb \ can proeuio whisky and tobiceo, who detect notlm , 
so mueii as imlri ml simoidmatwn to fl\«l laws but will follow like (. o-> 
sacks, an ubiti uy uid inditing leader of tl eir i wn selection who uc tht 
most vocitoious m uy mg < ut ioi libcitv, hv which they understand the right 
of breaking tlu heads of then foes at elections, and ot then friends it fans — 

* And < tl' it iieedom \,hen themsdves aie *fm ’ 

In short, they ate a mixture of decut, fciocity, devotion, good njtuie, and 
blarney at home, but in Ameucn thev soon lose the blarney, for they have 
po use foi it, and assume a pietty cons double dash of assurance instead 
No, I will not degrade the Apieucans so much as to call them an impioved 
edition of the above semi-barbarous cliaiacte*, but they certauily bear a 
stronger wwemblance to them than to any other Euiopean nation lhcrc 

S he ohseived the same quarrelsome and fighting propensities, diarn 
kmgv tobacco chewing, and indifference to comfort, the same ardour fur 
politics, and, dislike of restraint, the same envy, lntied of, and affected 
contempt mr, superior lefioement and gentlemanly habits, w itli an approval 
of lepublicari coarseness, and moie than lepubhcan equality A gteat deal 
of the hatted to England Still to be found among the Americans, I tlnnk 
may also he traced to the Irish; a nation to whoso ihiBgoveinment and in- 
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justice so many of their peculiar feelings and viced rimy he ascribed. But 
the Americans are constantly, though slowly, refitunft that great and cease¬ 
less influx of vulgai Irish habits, or at least are adding better education, 
greater steadiness, whether m pursuits, in friendship, or hi enmity; and a 
cautious and courteous civility, far more useful and necessary m their Iteen- 
tiou® state ol society than amongst the middle classes of England; and hardly 
less so than in the most polwhed and punctilious co vets or sjurope. 

Perhaps there has never existed a people who held, so high an opinion of 
their own national importance, and of the excellence of their constitution, as 
the Annr cans, at least not since tho tins of Home m the renith Of her 
power one might almost imagine that, uke the imperial city, they already 
held the destuues ot the world in their giasp, instead of merely viewing 
them ns the natiuxl mheiitanci of then rlnldien Flora this piocoeds their 
.mptticnee ol the (ensure of foreigners, or even of the satno of their own 
wntcis, unless it bo lendeied pdatable by a lirgci portion of praise to make 
it go down,—like the sugai wlurh is given to children to disguiso their 
pin sie md then open disgust if any c immendations, however just and 
obijoun, pud to nations who trn not too msigmBt tut to excite envy or emu* 
1 dim vVhosocvtj would gi\ n mult ( > nnUhiug foietgn must, to obtain a 
lit Ming n v it up with still nme t <i>si\e piaise of something American; 
,s f h nisi hup, you nm extol tin lose md lilv on the theeks of the Eng¬ 
lish Ik mi ties punidul \ou nve t pi 'eicrnt in Grot nn knfuiCb and ex 
I it ssion to tlu Amu h ui i*you in i\ pi use an English ship, ] toeided that 
v »u obscru that the English tie W {.mump to limtaU the Arneiicatisin naval 
m lulu tine In toinpim t nc evening with in Vment an, a tiav tiled, libel al, 
md wJI mfonned man, lit begin to tell i gentleinm piescnt tbout his 
ti iuK m 1 npUiid i id to pi use the loads post chuscs, &.c the listener 
ippt ucd to sit ion uneasily to shift lus position, md to hdget ibout, wbteh 
tht otlut did n it sum to obsuve, but liunchcd out st 11 mote fully m hu 
(t Miniums, till lit buffeui could cnduie it no longn, biu uifrhtu up his 
1 it md lushed out As soon is lie w is out of heumj, 'he milm us *n 
Mllei 1 in »nco lteailily, and told mt that v hen he saw o ram n d licit umhi 
i lililt | i list ut the < Id eountiy, he wis dcteinuned to give bun l dose ol it 

A si in pi vmng 1 nghshwin bung mcnripmt with tiu i rix voung 
Amoi ms, with wl ui he was on (In in 1 st im idly teims mtl me n them 
h Miij; pined II u (olmnbu \ u keo doodlt *’&( on 111 Mute, the 
In I sh youth asked h m intlmikuif.iv if ho et p i\ “ Rule lint umiu ' 
Nr s> nti had lu -ud tlu uidtinu his oppnMic nt i booui tniplicu his 
wi irilnstnic md he w mid lmc been it iighly hindled ly the wnole 
p utv it lie had not decl u« d th it the woids had m \ej u cuued to him, but 
lu liul mciclv thought ct an old nitional an New, lot us imagine m 
Ameiiean m Knglard, in a small social assi nibly, to isk tor an Arnei tem 
nitional tune, oi oven let lmn gloufy a hHle alioiit tho Hupid banting, he 
miy be laughed at, oi wondeied at, but ceitaiiily he would mu tin risk of 
bt mg assaulted. * 

As i specimen of the self satisfaction with which the Amuican-. spe ik of 
tin mselves, and'thurcontempt loi othci nations, I will quote a few extiaets 
liom tho “ Louisiana Advertiser, of the llth of Apnl, 183?, published in 
New Oileans, which v*,peihaps, the last place on eaith that any patsoti 
would come to, to look for good government The edifoi asks — 

“ Did foreigners xeally come to thi- eountiy to obtain office, or did they 
flee hither fiom the tyranny and oppression of the despotic governments of 
Europe, of simply with a, v»aw of making fortunes line, which they w«W 
unable t» do at home ? 

“If thev have fled heie fiom tynnpy and oppression^ Wd have received 
them with hospitality, anti afforded them protection * under the ftgta of bbl 
lonstitution and laws they may quietly enjoy liberty and aftihe benaffits arid 
advantages ai wing fiom our free sjstem of government, and the mtldaestt of 
our laws,—*Why me they not satisfied with ihlSt? 
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“ No, they are wiser than we are—better republicans,—more devoted pa¬ 
triots ; and the reins of government must be given up to them. The United 
States is a good country; protection and hospitality is (are,) extended to the 
stranger, but then our manners are uncouth, our constitution is not like their 
charts— our laws not like their ordinances ; in a word, nothing here reminds 
them of Paris, or la belle France ; and therefore all power should be in¬ 
trusted to them that it may be changed to suit their ideas of civilization. 
But slowly, gentlemen, stay here quietly,—make as much money as you 
please, but permit the natives of the country to continue the management of 
their own affairs." 

This appears to have been addressed to natives of France, who had become 
citizens of the United States, and were candidates for office; and it may be 
imagined by uninformed persons that the observations were just, as being 
applied to subjects of Louis Philippe. I have resided in France under Louis 
XVIII., under Louis Philippe, and under the most despotic days of Charles 
X., and I never endured the slightest personal apprehension.—I always fell 
that 1 was under the protection of a civilized state; that no one dared to 
injure or molest me with impunity, and, as I experienced no desire to in¬ 
fringe their laws, I was always insensible to their pressure, ic a city in 
France, where I happened to be, two carmen met in a narrow street, and. 
quarrelling for priority of right, one of them struck, the other; for which he 
was tried, and in consequence of his good character, was sentenced to only 
six months' imprisonment. If such a quarrek took place in New Orleans, 
and one of the men stabbed the other, no such severe punishment would he 
indicted :—a negro would be bung, a stranger might bo sent to prison for 
want of bail, but a citizen would sillier no restraint or inconvenience. This 
undoubtedly shows a great extension of liberty, and ought to pro\e exceed¬ 
ingly attractive to those gentlemen who fold the pressure of the laws too sen¬ 
sibly in Europe; however, let them remember that it takes seine time to 
become quite free on the hanks of the Mississippi: and that, in the mean 
time, they may get assassinated by the extra free, or hanged for a premature 
attempt to assume the same liberties. 

However, the Americans have lowered their tone considerably within the 
last three or four years—particularly that elass opposed to the present ad¬ 
ministration ; which comprises, though a minority nl number, a decided 
majority of the wealth and intelligence of the community ; and even a con¬ 
siderable portion of the Jackson men must think lightly of a si stem which 
they wish to break up,— I mean the nullifiers. 

The first disaffection to the federal power sprung up in Georgia in 1831, 
and arose from their being oppospd by the President in their encroachments 
on the territories allowed to the Indians. It seems to he the constant late of 
these wretched natives to be the dupes and victims of treaties with powers 
at whose mercy they lie, and who religiously keep faith with them us long 
as they have little interest in breaking it; but when tlieir own wants acquire 
sufficient weight, their faith kicks the beam,—the Indians are cajoled, or 
worried into new treaties, remoter lands are assigned to them, to ho seized by 
future aggressors, till the Pacific Ocean stops their progress,should any sur¬ 
vive to reach it. When I heard Mr.Catlm describe thirty-seven native Indian 
tribes on the Upper Missouri, and beyond the Rocky Mountains, now far 
beyond the boundaries of rapacity and civilization, I calculated in my mind 
(lmt thirty years would hardly elapse before hbrdes of Americans, Irish, and 
other Europeans would need their hunting grounds for tillage: though, ac¬ 
cording to Mr.Cutlin, long before that period, starvation will have reduced 
their numbers, or they will be forced to seek for buffaloes ih less accessible 
regions, as they destroy that animal, their sole support, in a wasteful and 
improvident manner. 

The next aggression of any importance was in the State of Alabama : 
where it wageaused, not by the Stale, but by individual settlers, who entered 
the rich district belonging to the Choctaws, and squatted on their lands, 
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which they cultivated for themselves; and worried and ill-used the Indians 
on many occasions. Their complaints, helpless as they were, reached Presi- * 
dent Jackson, (their rights being derived from the United States,) who at 
once issued a most decided proclamation, ordering the aggressors to with¬ 
draw under pain of being expelled by military force. They paid little or 
no attention to this; some soldiers were sent to expel them, and one or two 
of them were shot in acts of violent resistance: this decision, though nothing 
more than what was just and proper on the occasion, irritated the majority 
of the inhabitants, who, though strong Jackson mdn, and admirers of what 
was called his Roman firmness, by no means approved of the thing when 
brought home to their own door. Gale, too, the governor of the State, sus¬ 
pended his loyalty to Jackson on the occasion, and issued a counter procla¬ 
mation, calling out the State militia to oppose the United States troops; and 
a civil war seemed inevitable, unless one side should back out. Now there 
are two modes of backingjout,—one to acknowledge error, ask pardon, and 
retire; and the other to continue to bluster and threaten great tilings while 
the matter is being quietly arranged: this last seotus to be the favourite 
amicable mode of settling both public and private quarrels in the United 
States; the one side cooling as the other waxes warm, till, gradually an 
equilibrium takes placo; ami by such means have extreme measures been 
hitherto avoided by the confederation. On the occasion in question, General 
Jackson, who had probably thought that his manifesto would settle the 
business at once,—finding his friends in Alabama so warm on the subject, 
prudently gave way, and loft the governor to soothe the intruders, or recom¬ 
pense the Indians; and by avoiding the principle, to solder over the 
breaches in a temporary manner, leaving to future governors and presidents 
the management of future difiiculties. 

Wlide on the subject of the Indians,—though I am aware of the small 
importance of my opinion, yet as from what I have written it may be mis¬ 
understood,—I think proper to give it for whatever it may be worth. While 
realms are thinly peopled, and more land lies at every man's door than he 
can cultivate, men may enjoy their hunting grounds, and each individual 
live on the wild produce of ten thousand acres; hut as industrious races 
multiply, and swarm from the parent stock, it would be unjust to prevent 
them from extracting by cultivation the rich fruits of (ho soil, which for 
ages had been reserved for that purpose; for it is more just that a thousand 
should be fed than one, yielding to that one priority of rights, but limiting 
them to a space necessarily requiring them to pay for their subsistence the 
common penalty of man,—the sweat of their brows. I have often heard 
the opiuion stated, that the Indians were the rightful lords of the soil of 
America, and so they were so long as they had only buffaloes and deer to 
contend with: but when they can have sheep, and cows, and corn, and 
civilization without slavery, is tendered to them,—if they reject these offers, 
and prefer the wild and precarious existence of savage life, let them retire, 
and give place to races formed by nature to dwell in crowds. It is vain to 
complain that in time the Indians will become extinct; for of course t bey 
hecessariiy must become so as limiting tribes; but their places will be more 
than suppUpd by races formed to people deserts, and to cultivate them, and 
to employ^hose latent treasures, hitherto rejected, or wasted on men and 
other animals of prey. 

But the United States government having made treaties with the Indians, 
and suffering thetft to be broken by states or individuals, shows either a 
laxity'of national honour, or a consciousness of the weakness of their dele¬ 
gated po\ver fc and of the slightness of their bonds of union. This last I 
believe to be the real cause ; and that the president and his advisers thought 
it wiser to endure a little bullying, while the stronger may without disgrace 
incline from the weaker, and a little want of imperial diguity in the eyes of 
a few Indians and their friends,—than to show to the nations of Europe, for 
the first time, that a civil war was a possible occurrence in the best of all 
July. —von. xlvii, no. clxxxvii, 2 a 
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republics. But while this system is pursued the union is gradually weak* 
'eningfresh cases of contention daily arise, and the interference of the 
supreme head must become dually less respected and feared. 

The tariff, or customs on foreign goods, has been, and may still be, a 
subject of c ontention. The Southern States being producers of the valuable 
crops of cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco, and not being manufacturers, or 
over likely to be so, owing to the necessity of a slavo population, the insalu¬ 
brity of climate, and the dearness of food, arising from a more profitable 
employment of the land,—these states being obliged to import a consider¬ 
able portion of their provisions, and all their manufactured goods, are not so 
fond of their northern associates as to wish to give them a much higher 
price than they can purchase them at in England, from whence they obtain 
in turn ready money for their cotton. And the Northern States being 
merely producers oi provisions, and having a superabundant population 
owing to the cheapness of the necessaries of life, and a more healthful and 
temperate climate, saw clearly that if they wore to make fortunes, it must 
be as manufacturers; accordingly, being numericalIj the strongest in the 
congress and senate, they had a rate of tariff passed, much higher than was 
required tor the national want, but sufficiently high for the purpose of in¬ 
suring to them a large share of the custom of their brother-states. The 
southerners, it appears, were somehow blinded in the matter at the com¬ 
mencement, perhaps owing in a degree to their enmity to England, which 
had boon fostered by the then recent war ; but their eyes were soon opened 
to their real interests; and their patriotism not'being of so ardent a nature 
as to cause them t.o prefer the good of New Jersey or Connecticut, to their 
own, they complained loudly of the injustice they sustained: however, it 
was not till South Carolina began to bully, a ml "to threaten nullification, 
that Mr. Clay, "Webster, and other advocates of the protective system, sur¬ 
rendered a portion of a revenue for which they had no further uses, the 
national debt being paid off. When 1 stated to Americans that a high 
protective system was not the way to make a manufacturing people, as it 
prevented competition, which was the true stimulant to promote excellence 
and cheapness, such as could give them a chance of ever competing with 
England on equal terms,--the usual reply was, “ that it would never 
. answer to have wages so low as in England ; and that if there were Ameri¬ 
cans unwilling to allow to their manufacturing fellow-citizens good clothing 
and feeding, to which even lean was entitled in exchange for lus labour in 
the United States, let them separate, and become vassals of England." 

I his was oi course the Noitli that spoke. Now for the South. “ If,' 5 said 
the South, “the people of the North cannot live in plenty without levjing a 
tax on us to support them, let them turn toother pursuits—(there are plenty 
ot lands in the far west,)-—and not aim at what is he) ond tlicir strength ; 
when population increases they will find themselves at low wages, and all 
the tariffs in the world will not cause them to give higher wages than arc 
necessary to procure them, though they will lend to increase their profits, 
and deteriorate their labrics.” However, this difference has been got ovyr 
for the present, by a compromise; but how long harmony may continue 
must ever be uncertain, when interests are so diametrically opp <scd;—let us 
conceive England and Turkey subject to the same duties and restrictions;— 
community of language will prove but a feeble bond of union when interests 
pull different ways. 

These statements arc familiar to Americans, and seem so much so tome, 
that I should never have offered even this hasty sketch, was I not well 
aware of the want of information so manifest in England on American 
affairs; which in many instance# that I have observed, leads to very errone¬ 
ous judgments, and generally the reverse of those opinions formed by the 
enlightened and liberal of their countrymen in America. 

In addition to the fixed and periodical causes of dispute among the United 
States, accidental differences must occasionally he expected to occur. The 
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boundary question now fomenting between Michigan and Ohio, respecting a 
few square miles of territory, is of this description, and now rages with a de*. 
grup of virulence, which sets all national courtesy at defianee, and which 
among European nations would have led to fighting long ago. But the 
United States appear to be like brothers in this respect, that though they 
scold each other ever so much, they are reluctant to eome to blows. This 
question, must, however bo settled ; Michigan, though the most enraged of 
the two disputants, is too feeble to contend with Ohio, backed by tho United 
States forces: whoever has remained a few months in America, must have 
perceived that ranting about Leonidas, Marathon, and Cinoinnatus, so much 
the fashion there, leads to nothing either in purity, moderation, or patriotic 
devotion. 

.Tim United States undoubtedly possess physical force sufficient at pre¬ 
sent to settle* all differences between her component parts, without the sense 
of which her moral weight appears to be inadequate. The proportionate 
strength between the head and the members cannot, of course, in process of 
lime, vary much on tho whole, however individual states may preponderate; 
because, whatever increase is acquired by each, becomes added to the general 
stork; but the moral and constitutional weight of tho head, and tho obedi¬ 
ence of the members, arc daily losing ground This appears evident from the 
facts which I have just given, showing that each Stab* prefers her own most 
trivial interests to the .safety, honour, and welfare of the whole. There must 
be, and there is, in each of the state governments a natural desire to regulate 
their own concerns, without <lny other interfere nee whatsoever; witness their 
irritable jealousy on the subject of slavery,—imprisoning missionaries in 
Georgia, who were acting under the license of the United States, and re¬ 
cently hanging them in Mississippi. State rights are the order of the day, 
which sometimes mean state encroachments; and Jackson, the bold and 
the arbitrary, has, probably without desiring it, contributed to forward their 
views ; for the rival ship and party spirit between him and the United States 
bank had that immediate tendency. In his interpretation of the constitution, 
which he has alvtajs declared to be the only mode by which he would un¬ 
derstand it,—he declared an United States Bank to be unconstitutional, 
under any possible restrictions, and a dangerous engine of influential power; 

(lie was too strong for them however;—and in furtherance of his warfare 
against, that corporation, he absurdly charged them with being in a state of 
insolvency, and commanded the secretary of the treasury to transfer the 
government deposits from them to the state banks, and on his refusal dis¬ 
missed him, and appointed a more subservient tool during the vacation of 
the senate, who fulfilled his orders, and thus established in the bosom of each 
state, many engines of power and corruption, if banks must necessarily he 
corrupt; and that these local banks a”e more corrupt than the United 
States Bank ever could have the power to he, is evident to all impartial per¬ 
sons who ever had an opportunity of witnessing their operation. The United 
States Bank is under the control of tho proprietors of its stock, whose interest 
it is to conduct the establishment in a manner that will enhance its value, 
and prolong its.existence, by strictly fulfilling the terms of their charter ; 
whilst the abanks, and branches, being vested in the stale legislators, 
have no personal interest in them beyond that of extracting from them advan¬ 
tages to tnemselves during their ephemeral power; and wield them for the 
advantage of the strongest faction for the time being. Jackson was of course 
influenced by the knowledge that his was the strongest faction in most of 
the states, and that consequently the fictitious capital raised on the credit of 
each state, would be through the means of directors devoted to him, chosen 
by legislators of bis party employed in the maintenance of his power, or 
that of his chosen successor; whilst tho same legislatures can, and do refuse, 
to grant to monkd-ineif, corporate powers to employ their superabundant 
capital in banking; and thus render them dependent on the despotism of 
Jackson and the democracy. 


2 a 2 
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This is the Way they crush the Aristocracy, as they call persons whose in¬ 
dustry is crowned by prosperity, in America; they deprive them of some of 
the modes of employing their own wealth, and in some degree compel them 
to yield the management and use of it, to persons who have none of their 
own. 

If there be a constant tendency in the States to usurp power, so also is 
there in the federal government a disposition to give way to it; for this last 
consists merely of state delegates, who assemble to arrange some affairs com¬ 
mon to all, and who can feel much less interest in their transient offices, 
than in the concerns of their own states, to which they are more sincerely 
attached by birth, connexions, property, and permanency. In short, with 
the exception of a few distinguished statesmen, who are always returned to 
Congress, and whose country is the capital, they are identified with their 
states; and like a traveller at an inn, who cares little about temporary ac¬ 
commodations in comparison of those of his own house, he looks for his ad¬ 
vantages, applause, and durability at home: or like the Irish grand juror, he 
tries to obtain as large grants of money as possible, for public works and 
improvements in his own district, and will not too narrowly investigate the 
claims of others, to have his own admitted. Candidates too i\.>: ,the presi¬ 
dential chair, which becomes gradually more difficult of attainment, must 
find it their interest to court the states, both through influential individuals, 
and through their legislatures ; and should sacrifices*be made at the expense 
of the United States, it cannot offend an almost imaginary intent, (I do not 
mean imaginary in foreign relations,) though it may excite individual 
jealousy: such has been the course pursued and encouraged by General 
Jackson. 

Another deteriorative qualify in the constitution of the United States is, 
a tendency in the executive branch to encroach on the rights of the other 
two; and this has, I believe, been first exemplified by tlic present adminis¬ 
tration. While presidents were chosen from among the ranks of statesmen, 
there was every chance that men of ability should be selected, and that such 
men should be gifted with, and recommended by, sound sense and modera¬ 
tion ; and Washington, though a military hero, fortunately had left them a 
model; for who could be daring enough to puss those boundaries which he 
had placed to his own authority ? But men of sound sense and moderation 
cannot long continue to please the multitude; and can tarely find opportuni¬ 
ties, or possess qualifications, to obtain distinction in the field—the first of 
all recommendations to a rude people. Consequently, when conquerors 
cannot he found, daring, reckless, and artful men, have the best chance of 
becoming demagogues, and of course presidents. This description will not 
exactly fit General Jackson: possessing the strongest possible recommenda¬ 
tion, that of repelling un English and invading army, he needed no other 
qualities ; however, he chanced to be reckless and daring, and his advisers 
supplied the artfulness. 

Bitterness of feeling towards the English government, though much 
diminished, still exists to a considerable extent. 1 harts hoard many persons 
persist in asserting, in the face of probability and refutation, that the watch¬ 
word, “ Beauty and Booty," was actually issued to the BriiMt army at the 
attack on New Orleans—a story so utterly absurd in the nineteenth century, 
arising from no-one-kuows-what authority, and liable to be confirmed by 
every English soldier if true,—that the rage to blacken gallant men must bo 
strong indeed with those who had recourse to it. The believers in this story 
are certainly not the most enlightened, but they are all Jackson men. I 
have also heard Americans exult and chuckle over the number of'British 
officers and men killed at the above memorable attack; and have no doubt 
but that thp victory was doubly enhanced by the blood of the repulsed. 

The same causes which raised Andrew Jackson'to the President's ebair, 
have also rendered the memory of Buonaparte wonderfully popular in 
the United States, He is infinitely more blindly worshipped there than in 
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France. That they place him before all modern generals, is. I think,' no* 
thfng more than justice ; but his littleness, his selfishness, his faithlessness, 
and his inhumanity, are altogether lost sight of in the refulgence of his mi' 
litary glory. I have before mentioned that an old American republican 
insisted that he had committed one error, and only one, and that was— suffer¬ 
ing himself to be made an emperor. I once was present when a gentleman 
was striving to persuade a Spanish barber, who was cutting his hair, that 
the Spanish nation ought to regret that Napoleon had not succeeded in 
Spain! Bui it would not do; for the barber, notwithstanding the respect he 
owed to his customer, who was a man of importance, indignantly spumed his 
arguments. 

These accounts, though they may seem out of place, are not altogether 
so, as they will serve to illustrate the sources of the President's popularity, 
and of a power abovo the constitution. And as the whole of the inferior 
classes are his supporters, his friends, by pandering to the grovelling taste 
of pulling down to our own level whatever is distinguished by wealth or in¬ 
telligence, contribute to increase that popularity ; so that while his attacks 
affect only the rights of those whom they feel, hut deny to he their supe¬ 
riors, the legality of his proceeding runs no risk of being questioned. Ilis 
taking the responsibility is n farce; for to whom is he responsible ?—To the 
faction whose leader And demagogue he is! Lord George Gordon might 
just as safely have taken t\*e responsibility as leader of the mob of London 
in their riots and burnings, had that mob been itself the sovereign power. 
H is exercising the veto, in opposition to the two other powers, 1 will pass 
over, as a constitutional act, though an exercise of power which neither the 
Kings of France nor England dare to practise, but which with him seemed to 
be only anticipating the will of the people. But he committed many acts, 
which, if not illegal, certainly ought to be so ; must have been so intended, 
and even avoided as such by his predecessors. Ilis removal of the deposits, 
his arrogance with the senate, his removal of officials, and appointing others 
during the adjournment of the senate, to avoid their check—these, and many 
similar acts, though singly of no very great importance, yet in the aggregate 
show a great assumption of power. 

The people are daily modelling the Congress to suit his progress; he may 
shape his conduct to almost any course, and he will he supported by the 
least intelligent and most numerous division of the population, so long as he 
rails against aristocracy—and by every office-holder, so long as the support 
of his party is made the condition of holding office. He has now a majority 
in the Congress ; hut the Senate, being less immediately under democratic 
control, still has a small majority against him, and senators being elected for 
four years, it requires some time to turn the balance there; yet even now it 
follows very nearly in his wake. There are few questions which Jackson 
cannot dispose of as he pleases : that the pet milling a national hank, or not, 
which concerns fifteen millions of people, entirely depends on his fiat, is a 
matter of history;- and the appointment of his successor will probably oc¬ 
cupy a succeeding page in the same record. Ilis age alone seems to allow a 
hope that Rebalance of power may revive under a more prudent and less 
popular successor, but his will he the distinction of having first laid bare the 
weakness and corruptibility of the American constitution. My opinion is, 
that were ho now twenty years younger, and that if the United States had 
been Aigaged in a prolonged war, in which he had distinguished himself as 
a com/ieror, that the absolute rule of these Slates would be in his hands— 
to wield it as 8 Napoleon, or decline it as a Washington. It requires no 
conjuring to tell which example he would follow. 

I 
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EVIDENCES OF GENIUS FOR DRAMATIC POETRY. 


NO. II. 

The decisive, success of the stage representation of Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd’s tragedy of “ Ion ” has relieved us, in a great measure, from 
one of the objects we had proposed in the present series of papers. We 
cannot now anticipate the triumph of that success—wc have to pursue 
it merely. Its importance, in relation to the present condition of'‘She 
theatres and of dramatic poetry, can scarcely be too highly rated. 

“ Ion ” was not written with a view to the actual stage. So equi¬ 
vocal, indeed, docs the author seem to have considered his position in 
regard to such a literary effort, from the high rank he holds in a severe 
and exacting profession, that “ Ion” was not even intended at ^rst to meet 
the public eye in any shape, and for upwards of a year was lcstricted 
to private circulation. The courage necessary for the exertion of such 
genius is one thing; and an indifference to what Iras long been suffered 
to prevail, erroneously or not, as a sort of understanding with society, is 
another and a very different one. One of these characteristics had been 
already shown by Mr. Tulfourd, when he shrank from displaying 
the other. These are in truth not times, when men of the highest 
genius are independent of certain forms and associations, or can dare to 
venture at their own peril even al'le.r glory itself. It appears to ns that 
Mr. Tulfourd acted in this matter with admirable delicacy, no less in 
giving way to the apprehensions which induced a private circulation of 
the tragedy in the first instance, than in withdrawing these at once, 
when the reception of the work had suggested such to bo the more proper 
course. No doubt can be entertained that “ Ion ” would ultimately, in 
any case, have reached the world; but it is well to have it, while we 
have yet amongst us thchving example it holds forth—an example ele¬ 
vating, and, indeed, invaluable, in such a “ working-day” world as tins 
is—of the compatibility of the lincst powers of imagination with the most 
laborious pursuits of a noble industry. The mere influence which its 
stage success is likely to have upon the best interests of the English 
theatres, should inspire the warmest acknowledgments of all who feel 
the slightest concern in their behalf. Achieved, as that success was, in 
the face of almost every disadvantage, it seems to us to offer the most 
striking evidence we have had of late years, that tin 1 Jiving tide of en¬ 
thusiasm which once set in towards the true drama huu. not settled yet 
into a standing-pool of indifference. 

“ Ion,” as we have said, was not written with a view to\hc actual 
stage. 11 is impossible, however, as the author intimates inMiig inte¬ 
resting preface to the private edition, ‘hr any aspirant to true dramatic 
composition to write “ without an ideal stage present to his £mnd.” 
Nothing can be more absurd than the plea which is ggperaliy lettered 
for a tedious and (if we may use such a word) unactable drama,-'-that 
it w r as' intended, forsooth, as a dramatic poem. A poem and a d/amn 
arc two very different, things. They have each their own peculiar faci¬ 
lities—they have each their own selected restrictions—they have each 
a certain compensating good. No mutual exchange of these can he 
effected without loss to both. Wherever the plea has been set tip, it 
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lias been with a view of concealing the poverty of an unsuccessful 
attempt. For no man of power or genius would consent to fetter 
himself with certain conditions—such, for instance, as the recognized 
rules of the drama- -while he had made up his mind, at the same time, 
to reject all the advantages which are incident to them. The mere pro¬ 
position is an absurdity. Nor will such absurdities, we may add, cease 
to intrude t themselves into this question, until it is placed on other 
grounds than general criticism has been hitherto disposed to acknow¬ 
ledge. 

le distinction of the dramatic poet from every other is not a distinc¬ 
tion of form. It is, in the strongest application of that term, an essential 
distinction. The consideration of the Unities has been improperly mixed 
up with a discussion, with which, in reality, it has nothing whatever to 
do. From the way in which these Unities, indeed, arc constantly put 
forward, one would imagine that the ouly place where they were known 
was in the French drama; for if we are to mean necessarily by them 
a sort of formal, polished, and passionless reflection of the listless 
and artificial in intellect and feeling—if, where they exist, wc are to 
suppose that the story iliev encircled was a mere succession of conven¬ 
tional decencies and proprieties, to the limitation and proscription of 
strong emotions—then, most assuredly, we cannot be understood to 
speak of the Unities of the old Greek Urania. A certain dignity of form 
that Drama had—a dignity of attitude and expression—a severity in the 
selection of its figures, aud an exquisite one-ness in their grouping; hut 
the heart of man—the great republican heart of the world universal—heat 
at that time with as quick and articulate a pulse as now, though it was 
subject to influences wc have ceased to feel, and suffered its emotions to 
be suspended or controlled by those remorseless doctrines of fate and 
destiny, which the world acknowledges no more. 

When wc opened this tragedy of “ Ion,” therefore, we did not hesi¬ 
tate because we found its grouping and arrangement “ classical ”—we 
did not shrink back because wc found its persons surrounded with the 
associations of the Greek mythology, and subjected to the capricious 
laws of the Greek superstition—we waited to see if its language, its 
situations, and its character, fulfilled those conditions which, in a former 
paper, we described as essential to the drama in all ages; and, finding 
this, we had no longer any fear of its effect upon our own., The author 
had achieved his purpose of writing with an “ ideal stage ” before him. 

The reader of “ J/m,” however, discovers more than this as ho pro¬ 
ceeds. By mcajji< of the sentiment of this beautiful tragedy, certain 
materials arjv’&hpplied.for the English thinker, which, so far from inter¬ 
fering with' the truth and exactness of the Greek mould it is cast in, 
enable hhn to appreciate these more thoroughly by throwing round them 
an accrfSsary interest, precisely analogous to that which local and reli¬ 
gious prejudices would have thrown round them in the fancy of an 
Athenian? In the character of “Ion,’' we have a subject most exqui¬ 
sitely /lumen. * Wc behold, struggling with the dark and fatal doctrines 
of th 1 time, a natural and noble anticipation of a later and happier age. 
We Ire not shocked the dreadful sight, unredeemed by good, of a 
haj/divine Being fastened on a solitary rock, and scorched and blasted 
there, because he had attempted to relieve the sufferings and the sorrows 
of humanity. The lofty and most lovely self-devotion of “ Ion,” though 
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witnessed among the influences of the direst fatalism, is so treated as,to 
shadow forth more than the remote illustration—even the positive per¬ 
sonal embodiment—of all that, since that early time, has blessed and 
advanced the world. Duty meets Calamity, the extremes of both arc 
reconciled, and the bitterness of fate is defeated by a luxury of beauty 
and of good. We cannot conceive it possible that a reader should not 
feel this deeply; and how much more deeply must it not haye been felt 
by the audiences who witnessed the tragedy at the theatre! To move 
an individual even slightly, is, as a French writer would express it, 
“ passionner la multitude.” 

Mr. Talfourd, in the preface we have already alluded to, describes 
the character of his hero, and its treatment, thus:—“ The idea of the 
principal character,—that of a nature essentially pure and disinterested, 
deriving its strength entirely from goodness and thought, not overcoming 
evil by the force of will, but escaping it by an insensibility to it§ 
approach,—vividly conscious of existence and its pleasures, yet willing 
to lay them down at the call of duty,—is scarcely capable of being ren¬ 
dered sufficiently striking in itself, or of being subjected to such agita¬ 
tions, as tragedy requires in its heroes. It waB necessary, in order to 
involve such a character in circumstances which might excite terror, or 
grief, or joy, to introduce other machinery than that of passions working 
naturally within, or events arising from ordinary and probable motives 
without; as its own elements would not supply the contests of tragic 
emotion, nor would its sufferings, however accumulated, present a varied 
or impressive picture. Recourse has therefore been had, not only to 
the old Grecian notion of Destiny, apart from all moral agencies, aud to^ 
a prophecy indicating its purport in reference to the individuals involved 
in its chain, but to the idea of fascination, as an engine by which Fate 
may work its purposes on the innocent mind, and force it into terrible 
action, most uncongenial to itself, but necessary to the issue.” The 
reader might guess, from this short outline merely, that the difficulty 
hinted at was likely to be turned to power and beauty. We have already 
stated that it is so, and that while the tragedy is thoroughly enveloped 
in an atmosphere of Greek feeling, opportunity is taken to strike out 
from the darkness of its national creed, a light which associates itself at 
once with the noblest persuasions of the modem world. Ion is, as the 
chief person in every Greek tragedy is, a religious offering to the “ Gods;” 
but the sacrifice is not made, in his case, to mere deifications of his own 
passions—it is made in the truest spirit of humanity. The faith of 
Ion, translated into the imagery of Greece, creates divinities worthy 
to receive his offering; and when, in the last sqeneof tragedy, he 
resigns life and love to save his country, it is done with all tKj intensity 
of that pure sentiment which afterwards—in the sufferings of\ the best 
of men that e’er wore earth about him ” that 

“ Soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit. 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed, 1 

—lifted up the whole human race. 

In pursuance of the course and intention of'these articles, vveWill 
now illustrate the general principle of dramatic writing, which we i£>r- 
meriy enlarged on, by extracts from Mr. Talfourd*8 tragedy. We avail 
ourselves of an abstract wre have drawn out of the progress of its inci- 
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dents and story. The purity, sweetness, and flexibility of Mr. Talfourd’s 
style of versification will be made obvious, among other and greater 
characteristics, ns we proceed. 

The scene is at Argos, during the reign of King Adrastus. A plague 
is raging through the city, and the sages have been prevailed upon by 
Medon, the high priest of Apollo, to take refuge within his temple. Ion 
is a foundling, who has been educated in this temple, and assists in its 
services. The tragedy opens there, with some of the sages assembled, 
to whom, after some admirable touches of preparation, Ion enters. We 
jj:e ipjgtantly made to feel the natural and pure elements of his cha- 
'ra&er; at once it is exhibited before us; and, without a thought 
of resentment or passiou upon him, he seems as insensible to their ap¬ 
proach as he has been to the plague, from the midst of which he has 
just returned, in right ot the permission his earnest prayers had won 
from the high priest of the sanctuary, that he alone should “ visit the 
sad city at his will.” The high puiest himself, Medon, enters next, 
hailing a presage of hope in the aspect of the sky, and of help—“ but 
help achieved in blood.” At this Ion shrinks, his colour changes, and i 
we begin to feel the influences that are upon him; w’hich are soon, how r - 
ever, again subdued, by the Sweetness and charity of his nature. After 
describing a desperate revel indulged by the king during the past 
night, in the midst of the misery of Argos, he closes with an expression 
of pity; and, rebuked by one of the sages, who asks him what plea he 
can discover for the tyrant, rejoins—“ Is he not childless, friendless, 
and a king?” These arc, indeed, the causes of the recklessness of 
Adrastus; while to the latter the sages attribute the visitation of the 
plague as a special curse of Heaven. Before the tragedy opens, Phocion, 
the high priest’s son, had been despatched to Delphos with the king's 
consent, to consult the oracle; but, shortly after bis departure, Adrastus 
had become moic frantic and restless, refused to meet the sages, scourged 
one of their messengers, and threatened death to the next who should 
go unbidden. Ion now implores the perilous office, and with such irre¬ 
sistible entreaty, that Medon cannot withhold it. Before departing, he 
asks to see Medon’s daughter, the partner of his childhood and youth. 

A scene between Ion and Clemauthe follows, as deeply felt and deli¬ 
cately written as anything we could produce from the whole range of 
the acted drama. It opens with some affecting descriptions, by Ion, of 
the miseries of the plague-stricken Argivcs, from which the timid and 
astonished girl is roused by the altered tone and manner of the speaker, 
to see, in a mere fpirfied playfellow, the master of her deepest affections, 
lie declares th^urpose which is about to take him to the palace. Sud¬ 
denly, with V thousand passionate denials, she says that he shall not go; 
and the qgotism (that true offspring of love—self caring for another’s 
sake) vriim which she adds that, when he departs, she “ shall be alone,” 
betray^Whe secret she had borne unconsciously till then— 

J V Till thy changed mien reveal’d it to my soul, 

/ And thy great peril makes me hold to tell it. 
j Do not despise it in me /" 

Tl/e scene concludes thus:— 

, 0 / Heaven has call’d me. Thou didst not Image Mm a recreant; nor 

Anal have pledged my honour. When thy Must he prove so, hy thy election crown’d. 

- heart Thou hast endow'd me with the right to claim 

Bestow'd its preference on a friendless boy, Thy help through this our journey, be Us course 
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Lengthen'd 16 age. or in an hour to end, 
Audfiewlaskit!- 


Thlne—ever thine— [she faints in his arnls. 
Ion [calls]. Abra !—So best to part— 

[Enter Anna. 

Let lier have air; be uear her through the day; 
I know thy tenderness—should ill news corue 
Of any friend, she will require it ail. 

[Abra bears Ci.kmanths out. 
Ye Gods, that have enrich’d the life ye claim 
With priceless treasure, strengthen me to 
yield it. [Exit. 


t!—bid my courage hold, 

And With thy free approval send me forth 
In toul apparetl'd for my office I 
Cpkmantuk. Go! 

I Would not have thee other than thou art, 

, lying or dying—and If thou shouldst fall— 

Ion. Be sure I shall return. 

Gt.it . If thou shouldst fall, 

1 shall be happier as the affianced bride 
Of thy cold ashes, than in proudest fortuncs- 

A1I this is written with matchless force and tenderness, and with that 
reality of dramatic treatment which places the entire scone before us. 
The words sculpture the action which should accompany them. ' r ‘* 

Adrastus is now introduced. The scene of the second act rises on a 
terrace of the royal palace, along which the tyrant walks with feverish 
restlessness, heedless of the infectious airs that blow from across the 
plague-struck city. His attendant warns him. lie answers in a speech 
to which we beg the reader’s particular attention. It brings the speaker 
to the eye at once in all the gran* distinctness of his own character, 
and in the no less grand uncertainty of the Greek faith and knowledge. 
Every word has its meaning here 


“ Adrastus. Let them blast me now I— 

1 stir not; tremble not; these massive walls. 
Whose date o'erawes tradition, gird the home 
Of a great race of kings, along whose tine 
The eager mind lives aching, through the 
darkness 

Of ages else unstoried, till its shapes 
Of armed sovereigns spread to godlike port, 
And, frowning In the uncertain dawn of time, 


Strike awe, as powers who ruled an elder 
wor/d. 

In mute obedience. I, sad heritor 
Of nil their glories, feel our doom is nigh j 
And I will meet it rs befits their fame ; 

Nor will I vary my selected path 
The breadth of myswoid's edge, mu cheek a 
wnh, 

If such uiikingiy yielding might avert it." 


A soldier enters, and fearfully announces the approach of a messen¬ 
ger from Argos. Adrastus orders the headsman to be set in readiness. 
He knows that he is doomed, but he will not suffer the “ low fog of 
murky discontent” to*veil his “setting glories.” Crythes and Ion 
enter. 


*• CuvTiiBs. The king) 

Adr ahti/s. Stranger, I hid thee welcome; 
We ure about to tread the same dark passage. 
Thou almost on the Instant.—Is the sword 

I. i'u CilVTUKS. 

Of justice sharpen’d, and the headsman ready t 
Cnv. Thou niayst behold them plainly in 
the court; 

Even now the solemn soldiers line the ground; 
The steel gleams ou the altai j and the slave 
Disrobes himself for duty. 

Adr, [To Ion.] Dost thou see them 1 
Ion. 1 do. 

Adr, By Heaven, lie does not change! 

If, even now, thou wilt depart and leave 
Thy traitorous thoughts unspoken, thou art 
free. 


Before thee fur the lives of thousands, rich 
In all that makes life precious to Uio brave; 
Who perish not alone, but in their tall 
Break the far-spreading tendiiis that they 
feed, 

And leave them nurlureless. If thou will 
hear me 

For them, I am content to speak no more. 
Adr. Thou hast thy wish then. Crythes' 
till yon dial 

Cast its thin shadow oil the upprouchiug hour, 
I hear this gallant traitor. On the instant. 
Come without word,and lead hint to his doom. 
Now leuve us. 

Cry. What, atone I 
Adr. Yes, slave! alone, 
lie Is no assassin [ V 'v [Exit Crvtiiks." 


Ion. I thank thea for thy offer i hut I stand 

We might object perhaps to the last words, since the tchi,“ assassin 
includes in our time a baseness which did not necessarily atl^li to it in 
Greece; and because, in the fourth act, wc see Ion deputed b^s^he Gods 
even to such a mission. But everything else is in high dramatj. keep¬ 
ing. It is not the description of a situation that we read—wc rt v e upon 
the scene. We hear the voice of Iorv, calm upon the verge of\death, 
warning the tyrant of his coming hour; and the troubled toi.is of 
Adrastus, snatching a sublimity from despair s 

"Anti. I know it must; so mnyst thou spare Whence their own dawn’d upon the infant 

thy warnings. world j << 

The envious gods in me have doom'd a race, And I shall sit on my ancestral tluoiie ’l 
Whose glories stream from the same cloud- To njeet their vengeance,” 
girt founts, 
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*The interview, as it proceeds, is deepened into a sudden and strange 
domestic interest. Prompted by the influences which lift him above 
fear, ami above anger and hate, Ion speaks to the king of love. Ilia 
almost supei human courage has hitherto obliged Adrastus to listen, but 
as he speaks on, the tones of his voice call backpastdays to his agitated 
listener, and the holy flame of his love-breathing words, piercing through 
the memories of Adrastus, reveals the last recesses of the tyrant's thought 
and the history of his sufferings. In a sjieech remarkable for its in¬ 
tense truth of expression, and the dramatic beauty of its feeling, Adras- 
V'.s rebuts the oracle which overshadowed his birth. 

In the dark chamber where my mother lay. 


“ At my birth 
This city, which, expectaut of its Piince, 

I.uy hush’ii, broke out in clamorous ccstnocs; 
Vet, in that moment, while the uplifted cups 
Foam'd with the choicest product of the sun. 
Ami welcome thundered from a thousand 
throats, 

My doom was seal'd. From the hearth’s va¬ 
cant spare. 


Faint with the sense of pain-bought happiness, 
Came forth, in heart-appalHug lone, these 
words 

Of »ae the nurseling—' Woe unto the Italic 1 
Against the life which now begins shall life 
Lighted from thence he min’d, and both soou 
quench’d. 

End this great line in sorrow!’ ” 


The unhappy king then describes the persecutions he underwent in 
the endeavour to avert shis oracle. He is threatened at last with death 
and shame, ami lie flies (torn the city to the neighbouring woods, where 
his steps are suddenly staid by the “ bright vision ” of a mournful maid. 
Scarcely has he embraced a sou, the offspring of his union with her, 
when murderers rash into their retreat and seize the boy. They had 
been so sent by the parents of Adrastus, to av'ert the dreadful prophecy. 
The. child is hcaul as if dashed into the neighbouring river, and the 
mother dies. As Adrastus exclaims that he recognizes her “ dying pa¬ 
tience. ” glimmering in the face of Ion, Crythe.s enters to claim Ins pri¬ 
soner for the headsman. Adrastus drives him back, and, at Ion’s en¬ 
treaty, consents within an hour to meet the Argive sages. The youth 
leaves him, the. dream of long-past days vanishes, and he is “ again a 
king !” 

The tragedy proceeds with deep interest, and a striking solemnity. 
In the great square of the city, Adrastus, seated on his throne, hears the 
assembled sages. In illustration of the general poetical power of Mr. 
Talfourd, wc will quote a portion of Ageuor’s speech, descriptive of the 
effects of the plague.. 


" Art thou arm’d 

’Gainst wonder, while, in all tilings, Mature 
turns 

To dreadful contraries i—while Youth’s full 
cheek 

Is shrlvell’d into furrows eMail years, 

And ’miath its glossy cis-ftuntinqed by care 
books out a keen a- atomy 5—while Age 
Is stung by fevt* 1 ish torture for an hour 
Into youth's al^ngth; while fragile Woman¬ 
hood 


To make afflict Ion beautiful, and stalks 
Abroad, a tearless, an liushudderitiji tiling 
While Childhood, in its orphan'd freedom 
blithe. 

Finds, Hi the shapes of wictclieducss which 
seem 

Grotesque to its unsaddetiM vision, cause 
For u-cadful mirth that shortly shall be 
hush’d 

In never-broken silence; and while Love, 
Immortal through all change, makes ghastly 
Death 
Its Idol." 


Starts into fjiS&litfnl courage, all unlike 
Thcgenth^streugth its gentle weeklies* feeds 

Adra^Lus spurns his complaints, and the sages appeal to Jove. At 
this moment PJiocion rushes in wijh the answer of the oracle, and pro¬ 
claimed; aloud to the Argivcs:— 

/ “ Argos gteVr shall find release 

/ Till her monarch’s race shall cease.” 

soldiers of the enraged king seize him, and surround the people. 
At this instant of the scene, which is constructed with great dramatic 
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power, this shadow of Destiny falls heavily and darkly on the soul of Iofi, 
and he makes one desperate effort to save the king. He is unsuccessful, 
but Phocion is released, and Adrastus leaves the Council to “ mutter 
treason till they perish.’* 

The third act of the tragedy is devoted to the influences of Fate, and 
their mode of action upon Ion. The gods give a dreadful voice to all 
things that surround him. We need not ask the reader to admire the 
startling grandeur of the picture presented in the closing lines of the fol¬ 
lowing extract. Ion speaks. 

" Clemanthe I thou wilt find me 
A sad companion I who knew not life. 

Save as the sportive breath of happiness. 

Now feel my minutes teeming, as they rite. 

With grave experiences; I dream, ho more 
Of asare realms where restless beauty sports 
In myriad shapes fantastic; but black vaults 
In long succession open till the gloom 
Afar Is broken by a streak of fire 
That ahapes my name—the fearful wind that 
moans 

Before the storm articulates its sound i 

Earnestly Clemanthe struggles against these horrible yet noble fasci¬ 
nations, and strives to re-assure her lover of the certainty of speedy joy 
in Argos, now that “ keen hatred and reveffge” are roused to crush the 
tyrant. What follows has a most sudden and startling effect. We hear 
it ringing through a theatre!— 

"low. Not by such base agents 

May the augnst lustration he achieved: 

He who shall cleanse his country from the 
guilt 

For which Heaven smites her, should be pure 
of soul, 

Guileless as Infancy, and undisturb’d 
By personal anger as tby father is, 

When, with unswerving hand and piteous eye, 

He stops the brief life of the innocent kid 
Bound with white fillets to the altar;— so 
Er.wreathed by fate the royal victim heaves. 

In the scene which succeeds to this, the youths of Argos have assem¬ 
bled in a lonely grove, round 

“ A rude altar, overgrown with moss, 

And staiu’d with drippings of a million showers,’’ 

to devote themselves to the destruction of Adrastus. They arc headed 
by Ctesiphon and Phocion—the first of whom burns to avenge a father's 
death much more than the public wrong—but Ion has been excluded 
for his gentleness. Betrayed by one of the soldiers, a passage to the 
couch of the king, who lies heavily oppressed by sleep, is open to them, 
and they are on the eve of casting lots as to whom tftt-djuty of using the 
“ sacrificial knife” should fall. Their words are nscendkg to Heaven 
in solemn devotion to this purpose, when Ion suddenly rushes\p the altar, 
and his voice ascends with theirs. Phocion hails him as s^\t by the 
serenest powers of justice. The loi falls to him, and next to Phocion, 
who is to strike him down if he falter, or assist him should he fe foiled. 
Ion receive* the knife from the excluded Ctesiphon,.and,'advancing 
to the altar, invokes the first gods of Greece., The severe beaut^of his 
style in this speech is a proper inspiration of th$ time:— \ 

"[Ion approaches the altar, and, lifting up Are palpable; who shun the azure helots 
the knife, speak*.] Of beautiful Olympus, ond the Bound s v . 

Ye eldest gods. Of ever-young Apollo’s minstrelsy; ' 

Who in no atntuea of exaeteit form Yet, mindful of the empire which ye held 


And soon his breast shall shrink beneath the 
knife 

Of the selected slayer 1 
Clxmantiik. ’Tis thyself 

Whom thy strange language pictures—Ion! 
thou— 

Ion. She has said it! Her pure lips have 
spoken out 

What all things Intimate j—didst thou not 
mark 

ife fur the office of Hvenger —mv ? " 


And as I pass’d but now the solemn range < 
Of Arglve monarch*, that In sfOiptu **£ ■ 
mockery 

Of present empire sit, their eyes of stone 
Bent ou me instinct with a frightful life 
That drew me Into fellowship with them. 

As conscious marble; while their ponderous 
lips— 

Fit organs of eternity—u "closed, 

And, as I live to tell thee, niu<->nur’d ' Hail! 
Halil Ion tub Ukvotkii 1’” 
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Over dim. Chaos, keep revengeful watch 
Gojalllng nations, and on kingly linn 
About to sink tor ever; ye, who abed 
1 nto thfc psaeiona at earth's giant brood. 

And their fierce usage*, the aenae of Justice; 
Who clothe the fated battlements of tyranny 
With blackness as a funeral pall, and breathe 
Through the proud halls of tltne-emliolden'd 
guilt. 

Portents of ruin, hear me!—In your presence. 
For now l feel ye nigh, I dedicate 


This arm to the deitruction of the king 
And. of his race 1 O keep me pitiless; 

Expel all human weakneea from my frame. 
That this keen weapon shake not when his 
heart . , , 

Should feel its point) and If he has a child 
Whose Mood Is needful to the sacrifice 
My country asks, harden my soul to shed It !— 
Wat not that thunder l 
Cthsimov. No; I heard no sound.” 


After this ho sinks into an abstraction from which he is roused to pray 
of them to leave him for a moment; and in this moment, with the 
.deepest feeling of dramatic situation, and a power of surpassing pathos, 
t McftKwithe is introduced. Hurriedly he entreats of her to quit that 
place:— 


“ Cr.KMAvme. Not without thee. 

Indeed thou art not welltliy hands are 
marble;— 

Thine eyes are fixed;—let me support thee, 
love.— 

Ha I what is that gleaming within thy rest ' 

A knife 1 Tell me its purpose. Ion ! 

lov. Noj 

My oath forbids. 

Cr.BM.tKTRB. An oath)) O fen tie Ion, 
What can have link'd thee to u cause which 
needs • 


A'stronger cement limn a good man's word' 
There 'e danger In It, Wilt thou Veep It from 
me 1 

Ion, Alas, I must. Thou wilt know all full 
soon— 

[Voices call Ion I] 

Hark ! I am call’d. 

Ci.k.ma nth*. Nay, do not leave me thus. 
Ion. '/Vr rery tad IvStcea again]—I dare not 
stay—farewell I 

[Exit." 


The close of tliis tliird act is taken up with Mcdon’s discovery of 
Ion's birth, which we think somewhat weak and inefficient. Nor would 
we have the reader suppose that this is the only fault that could be 
pointed out in the tragedy. We venture to think, however, that the 
majority of its faults are wilful, and we feel that they'interfere but 
little with the main effects of the sentiment and action. 1 hey 
proceed chiefly, as we suppose, from the author’s first peremptory 
notion that his tragedy would not be brought upon the actual stage. 
Speeches are now and then introduced for no other purpose, as it 
would seem, than to throw off a favourite thought of the author, not 
the speaker; wherever these thoughts occur, indeed, and happily 
they arc not frequent, Mr. Talfourd betrays himself by an over ela¬ 
boration which we do not observe where he surrenders himself to the 
genius of his work; and the effect is that of an occasional homily 
when we are impatient to get on with the action, Wc would add that 
some of the inferior characters are scarcely adequate to the great matters 
in hand, and that Medon, in especial, is rather a didactic old gen¬ 
tleman. His conduct in the scene we have objected to, for instance, 
appears to us to be very weak and faulty. He discovers Ion to be the 
son of a man, who i*-doomed along with all his race , by the irreversible 
sentence of the Gbds. Yet Medon, the High priest of Apollo, with the 
oracle of his 'divine master still ringing in his ear, having made this dis¬ 
covery, shows himself over delighted at it, tells Clemanthe she is blessed 
in her hi?h fortune, and wishes her joy. This should be changed. No 
plea of fjudden forgetfulness on the old man’s part can excuse it. In 
the national faith and habits of Greece, the High Priest was, as it were, 

a living.section vC the oracle of his God. , e 

In the fourth act, Ion,'holding the knife, hangs over the couch of 
Adrasnus, and bids him wake, ana be strong to die. In this scene- the 
passion reaches to the height, the mind is purged by the terror and pity 
tbjK are excited, aud is left to an undistracted course of deep sentiment, . 
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in which, proceeding through another act, the tragedy finally and most 
exquisitely closes. The ancient and modern styles of tragic enjotiBh 
here assimilate. We have a abort but mortal contest of the passions, 
when suddenly above them, in deep composure, rises the form of Des¬ 
tiny, fatal still, but stripped of its worst horrors. We beg the reader’s 
attention to this extract. Adrastus has made some few struggles, only 
to feel that his hour has at last really come. The more dreadful strug¬ 
gles of Ion call to the memory the mother slaying Orestes— 


••Ion. It is most true j 

Thou spard’st my life, and therefore do the 
gods 

Ordain me to this office, lest thy fall 
Seem the chance forfeit of some single sin. 
And not the great redress of Argos. Now— 
Now, while I parley—Spirits that have left. 
Within this hour, their plague-tormented flesh 
To rot uutomb’d, glide by, and frown on me, 
Their slow avenger—and the chamber swnrms 
With looks of Furies—Yet a moment wait, 

Ye dreadful prompters 1 —If there Is a friend. 
Whom dying thou wuuldst greet by word or 
token. 

Speak thy last bidding. 

Ann. I hnwe none on earth. 

I f thou hast courage, end me 1 
Ion. Not one friend! 

Most piteous doom 1 
Amt. Art melted ? 

Ion. If I am, 

Hope nothing from my weakness; mortal 
arms. 


And eyes unseen that steep not, gird us round. 
And we shall fall together. Be It so! 

Ann. No; strike at once; my hour Is come: 
in thee 

I recognise the minister of Jove, • .**. 

And, kneeling thus, submit tne to his potfer. 
[Adrastus kneels] 

Ion. Avert thy face! 

A dr. No ; let me meet thy gaze; 

For breathing pity liglits iliy features up 
Into more awful likeness of a turm 
Which once shone on me;—and v Mcli now 
my sense 

Shapes palpable—in habit of the grave. 
Inviting me to the sad realm where shinies 
Of Innocents, whom passionate regard 
Link’d with tjio guilty, are content to pace 
With them the margin of the inky flood 
Mournful and calm;—’tis surely there;—she 
waves 

Her pallid hand in circle o’er thy head. 

As if to bless thee—and I bless thee too, 
Dkath’s gracious angki, !—l)o not turn 
away.” 


The first oracle is here accomplished—for Ion, having finally raised 
the knife to stab, sinks scitseless to the earth, on hearing, as if from the 
voice of Fate, that Adrastus is his father. Merlon arrives in time to 
prevent the parricide, but not in time to withhold the impatient arm of 
the hot and passionate Ctesiphon, who, wondering at Ion’s delay, rushes 
in from the watch he was holding without, and wounds Adrastus mor¬ 
tally. The dying king, at his own urgent request, is left t o pass the few 
remaining moments of his existence alone with his son. We can quote 
but little from this interview, ’hrough which the good is made most 
happily to surmount the evil, but what we. quote will show its dramatic 
beauty. Adrastus exacts a promise from Ion that he will ascend the 
throne of Argos, and, by great deeds, redeem the memory of his father. 


" A dr. Rejoice, 

Suffereis of Argo* ! I am growing weak. 

And my eye* dazzle; let me rest my hands. 
Kre they have lost their feeling, on thy head.— 
So 1 So I—thy hair is glossy to the touch 
As when l Inst cmvrcnth'd Its tiny curl 
About my Anger; I did image then 
Thy reign excelling mine ; it Is fullM'd," 

And I die happy. Bless thee, King of Argos t 

[Dies. 


Ion. He's dead ' and I am fatherless ngnin. 
King did he bail me * shall I make that word 
A spell to bid old happiness awulie 
Throughout the lovely land that father'd me 
In my forsaken childhood? 

[Hr sees the knife on the ground, 
"V.and tukcH it 11 p,] 

Mos^ain dream!” 


The character of Adrastus, which closes here, is the production of a 
strong, firm, and masterly hand. It is bodied forth, in tbtk^wo great 
scenes of the tragedy, massively and distinctly. It is to be hmed that 
the management of Covcnt Garden theatre, should the attfHbr permit 
them to continue the tragedy, will rtot insult good sense and ghod taste, 
to say no more, by again exhibiting the melancholy inefficiency of Mr. 
Dale in such a part as this. We venture to hone that the author him¬ 
self will interfere to prevent it; and let us add, while we advert Vo this 
subject, that the general “ getting up ” of the tragedy was truly axe;. 
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crable.. Wc would term it disgraceful, too, if we did not ifeel that some 
aUswances should be made for the circumstances under which the per¬ 
formance took place, and, in that feeling, expect to see a material change 
next season. In justice to the author, to Mr. Macready’s acting, and, 
more than all, to the claims of the public, this is peremptorily called 
for. But this by the way. 

The title of king is at once assumed by Ion, who claims with it his 
“ ancestral honours.” Steadily, and with a mournful and intense quiet, 
the catastrophe now approaches. The still hot haste of Ctcsiphon 
strives to intercept it. Phocion, urged to remember the office he had 
received by oath towards the fulfilment of the oracle, is driven to stab— 
/'w’ljrfiffough all the “ delicious memories ” which had bound their boy¬ 
hood together—at the life of tire young king. Ion throws off the blow, 
exclaiming— 

“ Ion. And could’st thou think 
I had forgotten ? 

Phocion. Thou T' 

The fifth act opens in the midst of preparations for a king's assump¬ 
tion of his state. The people murmur, and talk of undue haste, for it is 
only the morning after bhe death of Adrastus, and they cannot see the 
propiietv of such grand festivities in the midst of sorrow, for the plague 
has ml abated. Ion is upon the scene ordering all things, and the poet 
here, with perception of the nicest contrast, shows him giving way to 
slight inequalities of temper and emotion, as though the infirmities of 
Humanity should not he wholly reproached in the ascent of her son, 
about to be deified by a more than mortal beauty. The true observer 
of nature is displayed also in the affecting silence which Ion is made to 
preserve respecting Clemanthc, from the moment of the discovery of his 
birth, up to nearly the close of the tragedy. When he speaks of her at 
last to her brother, he does not utter her name j hut yet, naming her 
not, and struggling to avoid her, he is obliged to, see her at last. 
Their meeting is extremely beautiful. The profound «n tifice of love, 
as Mr. Lamb finely terms the effort of Hamlet to alienate Ophelia by 
affected discourtesies, is here practised hv Ion, who seeks, by attempted 
coldness, to wean Clemanthc from that loving intercourse which can no 
longer find a place amidst business so serious as that which he lias to do. 
Yet still the hoping and affectionate girl, ignorant of the real cause, 
]deads to be loved:— 

, May not thy state 

Have some unnoticed shelter ’mid its folds 
For love to make its nest in ?” * 

•—and vainly does Joit* strive to hold completely to his purpose,— 
awkwardly does iiis sweet countenance “ counterfeit a frown!” She 
has asked, ‘ f And shall we never see eacli other?” 

“ lov [lifter a pause]. Yea I While I thus gore upon thy living face, 

I have nakM dreadful question of the hills I feel the love that kindles through its beauty 

'lli.it look eternal; of the flowing streams Can never wholly perish we Khali meet 

That lucid (Uw for ever} of the stars, Again, Clenianthe! 

A mid whose fields of mure my raised spirit “Ci.ism. Bless thee for that name ; 

Hath trod in i;luty: ail were dumb j but now, # Call me that name again." 

* We quote this from the first of the privately-circulated editions. We venture 
to think that the alteration in,the subsequent editions is not an improvement. I'll 
the latter, the speech we have quoted above is expressed thus 

•< Thou dost accuse Some little space, amidst it* radiant cores, 

"i’^y-btate too hardly. It may give eome room, For love and joy to breathe in,” 
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She prays of him at last, rather than deny her the further sight of 
him on earth, that he will kill her at once. What follows has matchless 
tenderness in it, and is expressed with the most dramatic truth. • 


“ Ion. No ; thou must live, my fulr one s 
There are a thousand joyous things In life, 
Which pass unheeded In a life of joy 
As thine hath been, till breezy sorrow comes 
To ruffle It; and daily duties paid 
Hardly at first, at length will bring repose 
To the sad mind that studies to perform them. 
Thou dost not mark me. 

Ci.sm. Oh, I do I I do! 

Ion. If for thy brother's and thy father’s 
sake 


Thou art content to live, the healer Time 
Will reconcile thee to the lovely things 
Of this delightful world,—and If another, 

A happier—no. I cannot bid thee love 
Another 1—I did think I could have said it. 
Bat ’tia In vain. 

CiKM. Tbou art mine own then still > 

Ion. I am thine own j thus let me clasp 
thee; nearer} 

O joy too thrilling and too short!" 


The interview closes with “ one more embrace,” which, he tells 
“ the last—the last in this world.” She follows him from the stage and 
seeks Minerva's temple, that, unseen, she may see him in his throne. 

The last scene exhibits him there, in the midst of the sages and the 
people of Argos, about to swear allegiance on the altar. The actual 
progress of this scene is finely marked in the writing. We see the face 
of Ion, pale at the first, gradually flush and kindle. He exacts from 
Agenor and Mcdon, and the sages of his council, a scries of pledges for 
the hope, the happiness, and the good government of his country. 
Finally, he asks the assembled multitude to swear that, if he leaves no 
issue, they will lodge the sovereign power of Argos “ in the affections of 
the general heart, and in the wisdom of the best.” They all swear this, 
and the tragedy thus concludes— 


" Ion. Hear and record the oath, immortal 
power* I 

Now give me leave a moment to approach 
That altar unattended. [He goes to the altar. 

Gracious gods I 

In whose mild service my glad youth was 
apent, 

Look on me now;—and if there is a Power, 

At at this solemn time I feel there is. 

Beyond ye, that hath breathed through all your 
shapes 

The spirit of the beautiful that lives 
In earth and heaven j— to ye I offer up 
This conscious being, full of life and love. 

For my dear country’s welfare. Let this blow 
Knd all her sorrows I 

[Stabs himself, and falls. Ctksi puon rashes 
to support him.] 

Ctesiphon, thoa art 
Avenged, and wilt forgive me. 

Ctks. Thou hast pluck’d 

The poor disguise of hatred from my soul. 

And made me feel how shallow is the wish 
Of vengeance. Could 1 die to save thee 1 
[Cr.KMANTna rushes forward.] 

Ce.ru. Hold! 

Let me support him—stand away—indeed 
I hare best right, although ye know it not. 

To ding to him in death. 

Ion. This Is ajoy 

I did not hope for—this Is sweet indeed.— 
Bend thine eyes on me ! 


Clem. And for this it was 

Thou wouldst have wean’d me from thee 1 
Couldst thou think 
I would be so divorced 1 
I on. Thou art right, Clc- 

manthe,— 

It whs a shallow and an Idle thought; 

’ J’ls past; no show of coldness fi ets us now ; 
No vain disguise, my love. Vet thou wilt think 
On that which, when I feign'd, i truly said— 
Wilt thou not, sweet one I 
Clem. I will treasure all. 

[Enter In us.] 

Inns. I bring you glorious tidings—Hal 
no joy 

Can enter here. 

Ion. Yes—is it as I hope ? 

lavs. The pestilence abates. 

Ion [Springs on his feet]. Do ye not 
hear I 

Why shout ye not I—ye are strong-think not 
of me; 

Hearkeu 1 the curse my ancestry had spread 
O’er Argos is dispell’d !—Agenor, give 
This gentle youth his freedom, who hath 
brought 

Sweet tidings that I shall not die in vain— 

And Medon I cherish him u> thou hast one 
Who dying blesses thee.my own Clemanthe ! 
Let this console thee also—Argos lives— 

Tl" • offering Is accepted—all is well 1 [Dies. 
[The curtain falls.]" 


* The plan of the scene appears to have been suggested by Ford’s celebrated ca¬ 
tastrophe in the “ Broken Heart," but Mr. Talfourd’s treatment.is more true to 
nature, since the silence of ton has tlffe plea of a great and ■‘overruling necessity 
which we cannot give to Calantha. Mr. Talfourd, we may add, has borrowed one 
of Ford’s lines. Calantha says— 

“ They are the silent griefs which cut the heart-strings !” 

Ion says— 

‘f They are the patient sorrow* which touch nearest!” 
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'*-* Tliis it is, we feel, to move the dcepestsources oftragic emotion, and 
to realize its highest objects. The previous passion anti suffering of the 
tragedy are purged in this last scene; and notwithstanding all the present 
sorrow of the sacrifice, the mind of the reader or spectator cannot hut 
acknowledge a kind of affecting delight. 

A lively critic has inquired lately, “ Which of our smartest dra¬ 
matic poets, now-a-days, can ask * How d'ye do ? y in less than three 
verses ?** The satire meant to be conveyed is, that there is no strenuous 
simplicity, nothing artless, earnest, and energetic, in the living class of 
dramatic writing. The falsehood of this we believe we have abundantly 
illustrated. Can our critic bring forth from his vaunted, and we might 
venture to odd, little relished or appreciated stores, four words more 
crowded with 4ntensc and noble meaning, than those of Clemanthe—I 
will treasure all? Can he name anything more deeply pathetic 
than Ion’s Bend thine eyes on me? Can he produce three words 
more instinct with a thousand emotions true to the situation and the 
scene, than the *Tis very sad, with which Ion tears himself from 
Clemanthe to rush to the chamber of Adrastus ? But why should wc 
adduce these or other'instances to an ingenious person who has already 
come to the conclusion thqf the drama has breathed her last; and who, 
mistaking what he says for wit, announces to us that he has “ calculated 
in his tables of contingent phenomena when her revival may be looked 
for, and expects it along with the recommencement of oracles.” We 
will answer for it that, should oracles recommence, this gentleman will 
turn out to be a poor hand at expounding them. 

The drama dead! You might as well announce at the same time 
that the “ human heart by which we live” has sunk into the grave, and 
left the world behind it nothing but a breathing skeleton. The drama 
cannot die so long as the elements of tragic interest remain in the world. 
We more than suspect, indeed, that comedy is at a disadvantage just 
now, because those infinite vanities and absurdities of artificial life with 
which the comic poet has more especially to do, are liable to he dissi¬ 
pated and generalized by the sort of common education which must 
result from a wide diffusion of literature. But the tragic poet infallibly 
stands on ground which is immoveable. The definition of Tragedy, 
which was made two thousand years ago, applies still with an undi¬ 
minished force. To be of power, by exciting pity and terror, to purge 
the mind of those and such like passions—to redeem, that is, by a com¬ 
posing intellectual interest, the agitating realities of a stormy existence— 
was held to be hen province by Aristotle; ancl it is her province still, 
and will continue so till pity and terror, and real and intellectual 
interest, have quite gone from'amongst us. 

Our critic of the n Atljenseutn” may reassure himself on this point. 
If the admiration he professes for the great writers of Elizabeth’s age had 
been indeed sincere, it would itself have checked his spleen. To admit 
the power of being deeply moved by the tragic drama, is in itself an 
admu&ioif thakjta materials are amongst us. For to say that the world 
may be, and still is, deeply, aad^deliriously affected by “artless, earnest, 
and energetic” writing: and to assert, at the same time, that the world 
must unrefine itself, before it can hope to see any “ artless, earnest, and 
energetic” writing issue from a living man, is too evident an absurdity 
for discussion. The artlessness of the drama is a result produced, and 
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only producible, from the highest art, and this latter cannot be the 
product of any “ state of simplicity,” however strenuous. Our critic 
udoptB a preferable style of argument, when he puts his case in the 
shape of a “ What would you xnoTc? Has not England done enough 
in the dramatic way P England, who gave birth to the only true dratna, 
and compared with whose productions of that kind, all others, antique as 
well as modern , are puny abortions.” This proposition is at least 
distinct and intelligible, and we leave the question it involves to be 
discussed by some fifth-form schoolboy. 

We take advantage, meanwhile, of the allusion to the “ puny abor¬ 
tions” of ^Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, to introduce a Same 
which has associated itself recently with the grandest era of the Greek 
genius; which is illustrious as belonging to the firs? of our living 
prose writers, and one of the most original thinkers of this or any coun¬ 
try, living or dead ; and which we hope to make familiar to our readers 
before we have closed these papers, as belonging to one who possesses 
also the power, if he chooses to put it into perfect action, of a first-rate 
dramatic poet. Wc feci it scarcely necessary to add, that we mean 
Mr. Walter Savage Landor. This admirable scholar, among many 
fragments of fine verse which enrich his larst production, the “ Letters 
of Pericles and Aspasia,” has given a scene supposed to have passed in 
the shades between Agamemnon and bis daughter. Agamemnon is 
imagined to have descended from his horrible death, and, on the instant, 
to have met Iphigeneia:— 


T phigb vvia. Father 1 1 now may lean upon 
your brrnst. 

And you with unreverted eye* will grasp 
Iphigenela’s hand. 

We are not shades 
Surely i for yours throbs yet. 

And did my blood 

Win Troy for Greene i 

Ah ! ’twos 111 done, to (shrink; 
Bnt the sword gleam'd so sharp; and the good 
priest 

Trembled, and Pallas frown'd above, severe. 
Agamkmnon. Daughter! 

Iph. Beloved father! lathe blade 

Again to pierce n bosom now unfit 
For sacrifice ? No blood is In its veins, 

No God requires it here; here are no wrongs 
To vindicate, no realms to overthrow. 

You standing as at Aulia In the fane, 

With face averted, holding (as before) 

My hand; but yours burns not, as then It 
burn'd. 


This alone shows me we are with the Blest, 
Nor subject to the sufferings we have borne. 

1 will win back past kindness. 

Tell me then. 

Tell how my mother fares who loved me so. 
And griev'd, as 'twere for you, to see me pait. 
Frown not, but pardon me for tarrying 
Amid too idle words, nor ashing how 
She praised us both (which most) for wliat we 
did, 

Aoam. Ye Oods, who govern here I do 
human pangs 

Reach tbs pure soul thus far below l do tears 
Spring in these meadows I 
Iph. No, sweet father, no I 

I could have answer'd that j why ask the Gods > 
Aoau, Iphigeneia 1 O my child I the Earth 
Has gender’d crimes unheard-of heretofore. 
And Nature may have changed in her last 
depths. 

Together with the Gods and all their laws." 


* 

Unconsciously and calmly the innocent shade urges upon Agamem¬ 
non, in memory of the old aweetness and affectionatene^s of his temper, 
the serenity of his new abode, suited to his own serenity, and surpassing 
the anxious joys of earth:— 


* No change have we, hot evert day for night, 
Nor apring for summer. 

All things are serene, 

Serene, too, be yonr spirit 1 None on earth 
Ever was half ao kindly In Ms house. 

And so compliant, even to e child. 

Never was snaleht your robe a«4y from' ms, 
Though going to the council. The blind man 
Knew his good king was leading him In-doors, 
Before he beard the voice that mart hail’d 
Greece, 

Therefore all prais’d you. 

. ^ Proudest men them selves 

In others praise humility, and most 


Admire It id the sceptre and the sword. 

What, then, can make yoa speak thus rapidly 
And briefly I in yonr step thus hesitate I 
Are you afraid to meet, among the gfcod, 
Incestuous Helen here 1 » , ■ 

•• Aoak. Oh! Oods of Hell ! 

Iph. she hath not pois’d the river. 

We may walk 

With onr hapds Unit, nor feel our house’s, 
shame. 

Aoam. Never mays! thou, Iphigeneia ! feel 
It! 

AuU* had so sharp sword, thou wouldst c> 
claim, 
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.G«eco no avenger—-I, her chief eo late, 
Tqreugh Erebus, through Elysium, writhe be¬ 
neath It. 

Ifh. Come; I have better diadems than 
those 

Of Argos and Mycenai—come away. 

And I will weave them for you on the hank. 
You will not look ao pale whew you have 
walked 

A little in the grove,and have told all 
Those sweet fond words the widow sent her 
child. • 

Adam. Oh, Earth I I suffered less upon thy 
shores I 


[Aside.] The bath that babbled with my blood, 
the blows 

That spilt It (O worse torture I) must she 
know ? 

Ah 1 the first woman coming from Mycenai 
Will pine to pour tbie poison in her ear, 
Taunting sod Charon fur his elow advance. 
Ipbigenei* 1 

Ich. Why time lorn away > 

Calling me with such fondness t 1 am here, 
Father, and where you are, will ever be. 

Aoam. Thou art my child—yes, yea, thou 
art my child. 

AU was not once what all now Is i Come on. 
Idol of love and truth! my child 1 my child C* 


Soon again, however, remembering the fell Clytemnestra, Agamemnon 
turns away:— 


“ Ivh. What spake my father to the gods 
above ? 

Unworthy am I then to join in prayer? 

If. on the last, or any day before. 

Of my brief course on earth, I did amisa, 

Say It at once, and let me be unblest; 

Hut, O my faultless father I why should you ? 
And shun so my embraces ? 

Am r wild 

And wandering in my foudiftss > 

We are shades 11 

Groan not thus deeply; blight mt thus the 
season 

Of full-orb'd gladness I Shades we am Indeed, 
Hut mingled, let us feel it, with the blest. 

1 knew it, but forgot it suddenly, 

Altho’ 1 felt it all at your approach. 

I,ook on me; smile with me at my illusion— 
You are so like what you have ever been 
(Except in sorrow I) 1 might well forget 
I could not win you as I used to do. 

It was the first embrace since my descent 


I ever alin'd at; those who love me live, 

Save one, who loves me most, and now would 
chide me. 

A gam. We want not. 0 Iphlgcneia, we 
Want not embrace, nor kiss that cools the 
heart 

With purity, nor words that more and more 
Teach what we know, from those we know, 
and sink 

Often most deeply where they fall most light. 
Time wee when forthefainteslbreath of thine. 
Kingdom and life were Uttle. 

leu. Value them 

As little now. 

Aoam. Were life and kingdom all 1 
Iph. Ah t by our death many ore sad who 
loved ue. 

They will be happy too. 

Cheer t king of men I 
Cheer! them are voices, songs—Cheer 1 arm* 
advance.” 


Mr. Landor then marks, with subtle beauty, a tranquillizing influence 
from the happy shades gradually stealing over Agamemnon. Voices 
and songs are heard from within the grove, and a noise of Argive arms, 
lie bursts forth— 


“Aoam. Come to me, soul of peace I These, Aoam. Freshness breathes round me from 

these alone, eome breesa above. 

These are not false embraces. What are ye, winged ones I with golden 

Irit. Hath are happy t urns?" « 

They are the Hours, which had descended with the king, and now return 
to the earth again. With them the last heaviness of mortality is taken 
from Agamemnon, and the sudden glories of completed happiness, 
41 above the thunder,” break upon him. The scene closes with a noble 
alternation of the Chorus and Semi-Chorus. 

We will not .stop here to beg the reader to observe, how profoundly 
true, in a philosophical sense, is the tendency of this scene, in its 
intimation that the dead are not happy at once in Elysium—since by 
that means we are made tp feel that the love which outlives death is 
the love we have once,,knawp—that the affections which await us in 
Elysium are our owp affections. We ask of him to view it simply as 
an effort of drarnatiegemus, The most rare and most splendid qualities 
of the art seem to us to be presented in it. Every line, it may be said, 
embodies a dramatic picture. Behold the gentle shape at the opening 
leaning on the breast of the face-averting king—the affecting sweetness 
of the allusion to the sacrifice at Aulis—the happy gentleness of the 
recollection of the great Grecian monarch staying himself even at the 
council-door to humour childhood, or to help the iofirmitffes of ago—the 
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quick chords of agony that are unconsciously touched—the diadem, 
better than those of Argos and Mycenai, which is to he woven by 
Iphigeneia for her father from flowers 

“ Of blissful quiet 'mid unfading bowers’’— 

—the kingly sufferer suffering still, “ through Erebus, through Ely¬ 
sium,” writhing still— 

** You will not look so pale when you have walked 
A little in the grove, and have told all 
Those sweet fond words the widow sent her child.” 

Such is one of Mr. Landor’s “ puny abortions,” and such as it is, it 
may rank with the puny abortions” of antiquity. 

Our “ Athenmum” critic, however, begs to be allowed to explain the 
term. He only means to convey, by “ puny abortions^” that the 
Greek tragedies are u philosophical poems in a faintly dramatic shape.” 

Surely he scarcely betters himself by this. Are we to be told that the 
Antigone is faintly dramatic? The tragedians of Greece were indeed 
confined within the narrow circle of .the chorus; they were obliged to 
practice the precision, and copy the details of nature; their ideas were 
necessarily exact and definite, because they were bounded by a certain 
severity and simplicity of material;—on the other hand, we have since had 
a greater master in that art, who, not unassistedVbe it remembered) by ihe 
inspiration breathed over the unconscious world by Greece, acknowledged 
no limit in the relations of place or the continuity of time, and whose eye 
could glauce at will from heaven to earth and from earth to heaven;— 
but, between the great tragedians of the classic school and that last 
more “ daring practiscr of arts inhibited,” the heart and the passions 
have stood unchanged. Infinite analogies of thought and expression still 
delight the reader of ^Eschylus and Shakspeare, and it may be a question 
still, which had the greatest power in the singleness of tragic passion. 
And the Antigone of Sophocles?* Who shall say that that noble 
and devoted daughter and sister,—the most soft, the most tender, the 
firmest, most lofty, and unfaultering of women—who shall say that she, 
who through the CEdipus at Colonos encounters unmurmuriugly all the 
ills of exile and want, tjiat she may alleviate the sufferings of her father 
—and in the tragedy which bears her name, lays down her life and 
her passionately tender love to preserve the ashes of her brother from 
dishonor,—is conceived in a “ faintly dramatic” spirit? Who shall say 
it of the sweet Alcestis, that matchless pattern of delicacy and heroism, 
the self-devoting wife of the doomed Admetua,—who shall say it of Aga¬ 
memnon, “ treading the purple calmly to his death,”—or of Macakia, 
—or of Hecuba, remembering her parting with iPolJxena, that rending 
asunder of body a,n'd of soul,—who shall say it of Ajax, ’** sitting alone 
in blood,”— or of Orestes, as the Furies descended upon him ? Virgil, 
if we pleased, would tell us his impression of the last— 

“ Aut Agatnetanomus scSnis agitatua Offestes, ' ' 

•aSIrmatam faftbusmstretn et serpeniltfeisatris, ; M •• 
i fywt vi3U uftitfcesque ssdent In limine Dim!” . ^ - 

*—1but we Wilt venture here again to call in the assistance dr Mr. Landor, 
in further ^lustration of his bwff dramatic genius, and df the true spirit 
of Greek .tragedy. 

The flowing lines are portioh* of an unpublished scene by Mr. 

* We do not'give the entire scene, as we fear that we should not be justified in 
anticipating wholly a publication of such extraordinary power and interest. 
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Landor, connected with the subject we have already quoted from his 
‘‘Letters of Aspasia,” and called “ The Death of Clytemnkstra.’* 
We hold that no writer, ancient or modern, has ever made a more sudden, 
fearful, and tremendous plunge into, the very innermost depths of tragic 
passion and dramatic expression, than is here, with the most gloriouB 
ease and consciousness of power, made by Mr. Landor. 

“ Electro . Pass on, my brother 1 She awaits the wretch, 
Dishonour, despoiler, murderer... 

None other name shall name him. She awaits 
As would a lover... Heavenly Clods I what poison 
O’erfiows my lips! 

Adulteress I husband-slayer! 

Strike her, the tigress. Think upon our father.., 

Give the sword scope. Think what a man was he! 

How fond of her!—how kind to all about. 

That he might gladden and teach us. How proud 
Of thee, Orestes, tossing thee above 
His joyous head, and calling thee his crown l 
Ah! boys, remember not what melts our hearts 
And marks them evermore! 

Bite not thy lip, 

- Nor tramp, like^rn unsteddy colt, the ground. 

Nor stare against the wall... .but think again 
How better than all fathers was our father— 

Go! 

Orestes. Loose me, then! for this white hand, Electra, 

Hath fastened upon mine with fiercer grasp 
Than mine can grasp the sword. 

Electro. Go, sweet Orestes I 
I knew not I was holding thee... .Avenge him. 

How he sprang from me!... Sure, he now has reucht 
The room before tb.e bath! The bath-door opens! ’ 

It hath creakt thus since he—since thou, oh father!. 

Ever since thou didst loosen its strong valves, 

Either with all thy dying weight, or strength 
Agonized with her stabs. 

What plunge was that ? 

Ah me! What groans are those ? 

Orestes, (re-entering). They sound thro* hell. 

Rejoicing the Eumenides...,!” 

Neither AEschylua nor Shakspeare ever conceived an incident more 
terrible or more true, than that creaking of the door of the bath on the 
ear of Electra, asf her brother rushes in, with all its frightful and heart- 
withering associations,. And let the reader observe the tremendous 
significance of every word |hat is uttered. Is such writing as this 
“ faintly dramatic ?/? . For ourselves, reverencing as we do the genius of 
Greek tragedy, wre befieve .that we express our admiration of it the most 
worthily, in feeHi^,thgt Mr* Landor has here written quite up to the 
high spirit of the great men who were its masters. The fine pictuie of 
Agamemnon gladdening and teaching Orestes, is in the touching vein of 
the chorua of the CHoephorce, the ftorar' wOpuvwv worpi,—and if *e 
could give the conclusion of the scene, where the frantic Electra counts 
the agonies of her horror by the drops which fall from the bloody sword 
pf Orestes, ' - ' \ ■ f 
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“ They are audible, 

For they are many I—from the sword’s point falling, 

And down from the mid-blade 1" • 

—and where we are made to feel the coming madness of the matricide,— 
the reader would admit that there is really nothing grander in the tra¬ 
gedy we have named. “ Faintly dramatic,” indeed ! There is a speech 
in the Chocphoroe, where the poor boy, “ streaked with his mother’s 
blood,” struggles to tell his story before his reason quits him, before 
madness drives him “ out of the course,”—a Bpeech in which these lines 
occur:— 

“ tu>Q S' lr' tp<j>pu>v tipi, Ktipvaou flXotg, 

KTaviiv re tyr/pl ujjrfp' oIik avtv $U njg, 
narpoKrovov ptaffpa, k ai Gt&v <rriyog." 

and from which he suddenly breaks into the fearful horror,— 

“ 01?. avai " AifoXkov, alSt ir\i)Q{iovm Sti‘ 

Ka£ Spparuv or&lovmv aIpa SvaQiKLg, 

XO. ilalv KaBappol'* 

which, with all its attendant circumstances, is unsurpassed in dramatic 
grandeur by Macbeth or Lear. 

In a future paper (after closing our examination Of the noble poem of 
Paracelsus, which the more immediate interest at present attaching 
to “ Ion” has induced us to defer) we shall resume the subject of Mr. 
Landor’s genius for dramatic poetry, more especially with reference to 
some of his tragic writings that have long been before the world. We 
believe that we shall be able to point out some few of the causes that have 
stood in the way of this poet’s popularity, as well as not a few of the 
more rare and splendid endowments possessed by him for one of the 
highest performances in literature. We will only add, in a few words 
here, that, considered generally as a poet, Mr. Landor seems to us to 
leave too much to be done for him by his reader. His principle of as¬ 
sociation is too subtle and refined. No inconsiderable degree of intuitive 
apprehensiveness, indeed, is necessary to those who would understand 
his poetry as a whole. Even in the first scene we have quoted in this 
paper, an instance of how difficult it is to keep pace with his delicate 
and rapid associating power, may be pointed out in the break of Iphi- 
geneia’s speech,— 

. “ Proudest ro$n themselves 

In others praise humility,” &b. 

and the resumption, “ What then can make you ?” &c. Links are in 
fact to be supplied by the reader, distances to be bridged over, and it is 
taken for granted that be must at once understand a most masterly con¬ 
nexion of the remotest analogies without going through the long process 
requisite to the obtuser perceptions. This is a fault, but it is a grand 
one. It arises, we are disposed to think, from Mr. Landor’s too tho¬ 
rough sensitiveness on the subject of language, from his too precise 
apprehension o#vthe vehicle of his thoughts. His light is diverted, and 
glances excentetcally off from th t faceties of hie gem-like words. The 
fkult is just the reverse of Shelley’s, wluqh was that of preseptinga vast 
away of synchronous images relating to the same thing. Mr. Landor 
is properly entitled to a term which has more than once been applied to 
Shelley. The author of * Gebir,” “ Count Julian j” and “ Ippolito Di 
Este,” is the “ poet for poets.” 
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ARB THE DRAWINGS OP RAPHAEL TO BE SUFFERED 
TO LEAVE THE COUNTRY ? 

To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

Sir,—The lovers of thefine arts have heard with grief, and astonishment, 
that the divine collection of the drawings of Raphael, exhibited by the 
Messrs. Woodbum, of St. Martin's Lane, may possibly be suffered to quit 
the country, for want of efforts on the part of government to detain them. 
There they are, next door (so to speak,) to the very gallery now building 
for the reception of great paintings, and the encouragement of British art, 
and yet British art is to lose them t Raphael himself is our neighbour, 
and we are to let him go! The human angel is there, hardly less divine 
than the angels he painted. There he waits, ready to teach our students, to 
refine our spirits, to enlarge our charities, to perfect our fame, and we arts to 
calculate the miserable cost of his reception, even though he would bring 
gold flowing'in upon us, as well as grace and glory 1 

On whichever side this question is looked at, we have no excuse fur our 
hesitation. Yes, thery is one; and on the face of it, a fair one, though it 
can exist but for a moment. The government, it is understood, does not like 
to commit itself to any new expenses, however laudable, especially at a time 
like the present, till it knows whether the public approve them. The in¬ 
dividuals that compose the government cannot be supposed to he indifferent 
to these divine productions. Lord Melbourne is surely a man to lend ati 
ear to all intelligent and kindly propositions; Mr. Spring Rice is said to bo 
a lover of poetry, consequently of all the liberalities which it. includes; Latis- 
downe collections of the fine arts are already eminent; Lord Holland would 
much surprise the public if he omitted any one grace or generosity of taste in 
tho list of his perceptions; in short, I believe we could go the whole round of 
the ministry and not find a name that would not gladly be foremost in the 
list of Raphael's detainers. If I am not mistaken, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has acknowledged to Messrs, Woodburn, that ho would willingly 
advocate the purchase of the drawings, if he thought the public would side 
with him. It becomes him, perhaps, considering his office, to doubt. But 
why do not all parties and ranks of men vie with each other in seeing which 
can best do the doubt away? How is it that we have no man in parliament 
at present, who can pierce bevond the surface of such a question, enter into 
the metaphysics or moral depths of it, and make it as clear to everybody that 
we ought to purchase the drawings, as it is that we ought to do anything 
else that is both noble and profitable? Nay, there are such men ; 1 could 
name them; but why do they not speak? Why is Bulwer silent? Why 
Talfourd ? Why does not Sir Robert Peel, who has the taste and spirit to 
be a true patron of grt, interfere in behalf of these models of all art? things, 
as Messrs. Woodburn justly observe, calculated to advance the manufactures, 
as well a\the greater works of the country. The greatest art includes the 
less : sometimes It Iiterqlly serves it. In the present collection there is a 
design for “a chased silver dish,”—(the Nymphs and Tritons, No. 14,) 
which is a consummation of grace and fancy. 

I am a Radical Thyself; and I think I can answer for it, that neither Mr. 
Hume, nor any other Radical, nor the Radicals as 'a body, would object to 
this pufchaM, Literature and.the fine arts hang too much together to 
allow of such alienation from an intellectual sympathy; and the poorest 
classes of the community are too proud of the reputation they are acquir¬ 
ing for knowledge, arid too instinctively feel the strength and future good 
of all intellectual co-operations, to offer any disturbance to the proposal on 
their part. They hope soon to be walking in their clean jackets, and with 
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respectful steps, through the rooms of the New National Gallery, a* the 
fine-eyed Tuscan peasantry fly in theirs; and in making friends of the 
fine forms of Raphael and Correggio, they will instinctively cultivate fhe 
quietest and best shaping forth of their very political wishes. There is a 
hackneyed quotation from Ovid, which has nevertheless not had full justice 
done to the niceties of its meaning,— 

u Ingemias didicisse fidcliter arte’s, * 

Eraollit mores, nee sntrr esse feros 

That is to say,—to acquire such a taste for the fine arts, as to expand our 
perceptions of truth and beauty in general, and give, us a faith in them, 
softens the manners by delivering us from narrowness anil exclusiveness, and. 
will not suffer us to be ferocious, even if wrong and passion incline us to 
be so. 

ltut there arc districts in Ireland starving! Should we give fifteen 
thousand pounds for the most marvellous collection of drawings, as long as 
such is the case ? Sir, the fact is a very frightful one; and if the purchase 
pretented our relieving it,'of course I should say, “ Let our fellow-creatures 
cat, and the drawings perish:" Ovid has just said it for me. Humanity 
itself is the first of graces, as well as duties; and the sweet soul of Raphael 
(which was full of it, or it would not have been what it was), would blush 
to see itself stand in its wav. Vasari records of him, that “ his- good¬ 
nature was still more enchanting than his art, 0 and that he was “ all over 
amiublencss and loving kindness ,—pieno di gertfilezza, e colmn di caritaJ’ 
Out of what else, indeed, could these enchanting shapes and faces proceed, 
that encircle, as it were, the very spectators of this Exhibition with balmy 
and exalting arms, with a new sense of the capabilities and beautiful-minded- 
nub.s of their fellow-creature roan, and incline him to love his very species 
the better? Do we think that anything could feign such feelings? No; 
no moie than a ditch could throw forth a crystal fountain, or a scorpion be a 
dove. Well, Sir, how it is that the starvation of the Irish is not instantly 
relieved would be above my comprehension, if I did not know how one evil 
habit is mixed up with another, and throws obstacles in the way of the most 
obvious and easy measures of justice. Government think sometimes, or at 
least fancy (and' circumstances must excuse them for the fancy) that they 
cannot instantly set about one of the most elemental pieces of justice, for fear 
of reducing society itself to its elements, or at least hazarding the gradual 
disengagement of its workings from the worst part of their alloy. All I can 
say on this point is, that most certainly no kindness towards the Irish will 
be secured by the saving of the money proposed to be laid out on these 
pictures, and as certainly none will be hindered by the laying it out. Ho 
that votes for the purchase will not be the less likely, but so much the more 
likely, to assist his fellow-creatures; just as you would sooner be likely to 
sec a man who issues from the Exhibition give a sixpence to a beggar, than 
one who would spend nothing to go in—who would feel no impulse ty go and 
gaze upon the kind faces in the pictures. I do not say that every admirer of 
art is a generous man; for he may. admire it more or fess, as ,it happens, 
uiul not feel those sources of liberal e(notion stirred within him, yvhicli all 
tho truest graces of perception possess in common. But I do say that the 
chances, by reason of that horoperation of the sympathies, are in favour of 
his generosity; and if any question of a^istahee to Ireland cqukl disengage 
itself from rousjderntions that really heve nothing, to do with, it-i-if the .pro¬ 
position of help to these fhmishitig4i$tticls f&r instance were merely, as it 
ought to he, ohe of sending them food and comfort at once, as, to at, fellow- 
creature dying at one’s door, it is’pot qnljr a likely, it is an''identical pro¬ 
position, depend upon it, that, every hearty voter 'for the purchase of the 
pictures would be as hearty a one for sending the food. It would be, to say 
the least of it, a pleasure which be could not deny himself. 

I confess I should wo^er how the most eminent of the patrons of art in 
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this country could abstain from taking the matter to themselves, and sub¬ 
scribing to make a gift to the.nation. »lid I not know how often the richest 
men may have the greatest calls and drains upon their purse; not to men¬ 
tion the unwillingness of any one moving or seeming to dictate, where he is 
not sure that he is trespassing upon no delicacies or diShfolties on the part 
of others. It was even suggested to me the other day,'by a friend, that it 
would be handsome on the part of the Messrs. Woodburri themselves to 
make the gift, as they have the reputation of being rich, - My friend, how¬ 
ever, with his natural feeling for a delicacy, laughed while he said it: for 
be the wealth of these gentlemen what it may, it could not bo as handsome 
on the part of the nation to expect, or to allow the gift. The Messrs. Wood- 
burn, though liberal men, are dealers by profession, who are no more to be 
expected to give up profits in this wholesale manner, than hosiers or bakers. 
It is enough, if they show the superiority of their trade over hosiers arid 
bakers, by the liberality which they really do exercise. Tho sum of fifteen 
thousand pounds (which abstractedly is a mere nothing for a collection so truly 
unique, exquisite, and by its nature pricefe-M, and therefore worth all which 
it could fetch, though it were jewels instead of guineas), is, as they truly say, 
a much smaller sum than it would cost to make a similar collection; for ex¬ 
ample, to repurchase it from another nation, supposing . it possible for ano¬ 
ther nation to let it go. It is therefore very handsome in them to offer it as 
they do, and to show themselves anxious for their country's having it. The 
trustees of the NationalGallery have, it seems," not felt themselves justified 
to recommend a purchase, unless based on the sum named in the will of the 
late lamented collector, which was almost one-third of their true value 
but this sum, for many reasons unnecessary to mention, might have been 
purposely made too small by this lamented gentleman, and at all events is 
no guide for a- Teal love of tho drawings, and a knowledge of their 
value. “ With every respect for those ‘distinguished individuals, the trus¬ 
tees,” the Messrs. Woodburn beg to observe, in their prospectus, “ that had 
a committee of members of tho lioval Academy, anu amateurs who collect 
drawings, inspected the RaftaelleS,they are confident the price asked would 
have been awarded them. To be able, in one room, to trace the practice in 
art of this prince of painters, from the dawn of his genius to the end of 
his short but glorious career, by means of indisputably authentic works of 
his own hand, is an advantage which the most zealous artist or amateur 
might have dreamed of, but could not expect to see realized." 

It is capitally well.said, and as truly.—The price would have been nothing 
to such a consideration, had it been twice as much. 

I confess I am one of those who think that no collections or academies will 
make great geniuses in art, any more than they ever did make them. Tho great 
geniuses come first, or by nature. But then I can never be one of those who 
think that academies will hinder the rise of truly great genius, till the recol¬ 
lection of old English poetry and the new generation of Wordsworths and 
Coleridges be done away. I would not swear that a greater poet than 
Sliakspeare himself may not be seen by posterity, though it will require as 
great events as the Reformation and the publication of the Bible to bring 
him about; and even, then, the pre-existence of the former Shakspeare might 
be a hinderance to'his perfection. Buf the very greatest geniuses of all are 
not tho only grestf geniuses) otherwise, since the time of Shakspeare, 
we should nave hod no Miltons arid Wordsworths; and, therefore, even 
should the world liave no moire Raphaels or Titians, it may have names still 
great and august,—it may have new Caraeeis and Claudes; and the good 
of collections of these great ntoh, like that of our great English poets, is, 
that they serve to call back the'principles of the finest taste, and save us, at 
all events, from an Eternal succession of bad works, aud the contenledness 
of vanity. New’Caraeeis \lill not be hindered, and daubers will. 

I could say a great deal more on every part of this subject, and have an 
‘extreme desire to do so; but time, and other circumstances, cut me |fcort 
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It is no matter* provided I shall not have to tear my hair, when I look over 
it, at finding I have omitted something which would have “ convinced the 
most incredulous.” But I hope, Sir, that others will take up the proposal, 
and urge it better. Above all, let everybody who has not seen the drawings, 
go to St. Martin’s-lane while yet he has time, and convince himself. If 
that room were my private sitcing-room, or if I could transport the drawings 
into another where I pleased, I do not think that one ill or angry thought 
could over touch me further. It would be like living with angels, or what is 
the next thing, with Raphael himself; of whom his biographer records, 
that all who did so, became imbued with such love and admiration of the 
sweetness of his nature, that they dropped their heats and jealousies, and 
all poor, proud, and uogenial feelings, and astonished the world with tiie 
only like spectacle ever beheld among an irritable generation. Every crea¬ 
ture that breathed, he says, loved him *. 

I am. Sir, your humble Servant, 

A Lovkh of Art. 

* Good, old, honest, enthusiastic Vasari! It is delightful to read his earnest 
words:—E certo (says he) fra le sue doti singolari ne scorgo una di tal valore, 
ehe in me stem stuptsco / che il cielo gli diode forza di jioter nicwtrare nell* arte nos¬ 
tra un effetto si contrario alia complessioni di noi pit tori; qnesto e, che lnfnno 
umore d’esser grand! (come di questo umore I’arte^produce infiniti) lavorando 
nell' opera iu compagnia di Raffaello, stavano uniti, e di conoordia tale, che tutti i 
mal’ umori, nel voder lui, s’ ammorzavano, cd agni vile e basso pension) caduva 
loro di mente; la quale unions mai non fu pi it in altro tempo, che nel suo; e questo 
avveniva, perch d restavano vinti dalla cortesia, e dall' arte sua, nm pin dal genio 
della sua Imotta uatura, la qual era si pienadi gentilezza, e si colma dicariti, rh’ 
egli si vedeva, che /mo gh animali I'onoravano, non che git uornim.” And then he pro¬ 
ceeds to give accounts of Raphael's practical and active kindness to all his brethren 
in urt,— Vite di Pitturi, &c. 4to. 1769, thine ii., p. 133. 


JOYS, WHERE ARE THEY ? 

Flee o’er the bare earth, winter winds— 

I mark ye not, in your onward flow; 

They say you’re sad—yet the sad heart finds 
No kindred in ye, with its weary woe 1 

No—O no 1 

Bloom o’er the glad earth, spring-time flowers, 

I see ye not in your beauty's glow: 

They call ye bright—but are yours the powers 
That light the sunk eye of a weary Woe? 

No—O no! 

Shine on, ye long bright summer days. 

When day after day moveth onward slow;. 

They say you are swe*t—tain your lingering rays 
Bring dumber a/ eve to a weary woe? 

No—0 no! 

Bum brightly then, deep autumn hues. 

For an hour, like love, then sink ye tow: 

They mourn ye <fea#-but may that infuse 
A hope of long zest to a weary woe ?. 

* No—still no 1 


K. 
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"THE DisENNUY^E,*' AND "FEMALE DOMINATION.”* 

We sincerely congratulate Mr. Colburn on the premier pas he has 
made upon his return to the World of Literature,—t he Publishing World, 
we should rather say—-over which he was for so many years one of the 
presidents when it was in its high and palmy state. We remember the 
time when his list contained all that area desirable in the realms of 
fiction—when he sought out and brought forward whatever was excel¬ 
lent—and exchanged sterling gold for thoughts which otherwise would 
have remained concealed, luce lights beneath a bushel, for want of 
some judicious hand to remove the obstruction which shrouded them 
from observation. Why he has withheld his influence for so long a period, 
it is not here our business to inquire,—but this we kuow, that its re- 
cxereise will give an energy and spirit to book-writing, as well as book¬ 
selling, which, considered even in a mercantile point of view, they 
stand much in need of. 

The fact of Mr. Colburn being the Proprietor of this Magazine need 
not—nay, ought not—to prevent us from giving publicity to the above 
circumstance accompanied by words of sincere congratulation upon it, to 
the “ craft” with which we are ourselves so immediately connected, and 
the interests of which we so directly represent. There are few modern 
authors of high rank and acknowledged merit, who will not readily 
admit their obligations to Mr. Colburn as having been, fortunately for 
himself, the means of introducing them to the world. The announce¬ 
ments he will shortly issue, must, if we are correctly informed, afford 
proof that the connexions formed by him during a period of ncaily 
twenty years, are still retained by him, and that the objects of past 
exertions will be, ere long, again realized. 

“ Tub Diary of a DfesENNurfeE ” is an exceedingly brilliant and en¬ 
tertaining book. The listlessness felt by a young and beautiful widow, 
(beautiful, and richly dowered)—as she moves through the undeviating 
circle of Ixindon and Parisian society, is admirably depicted. She 
imagines that she returns to the world with a heart steeled to insensi¬ 
bility, and a resolution to be indebted to her head alone for future 
pleasures! There is something irresistibly amusing in the idea of 
a young fascinating woman trusting to her head for her happiness, while 
every line she writes convinces you more and more that she is one of 
all others whose heart will dispose of her destiny—whose heraldry, is 
“ hearts , not heads”— imagining herself forearmed. Our heroine 
resolves never more to be either ennuyeed , or bated, and places herself 
forthwith undeV the ckaperonaae of her cousin, a certain Lady Cecilia 
Dclaval, who is drawn not .only fromthe life, but to the life—her adviser 
is quite in character with the set she belongs to. 

“ No one,” she says, “living in society, can be independent. The 
world is like a watch-dog, which fthvqg upon, or tears you to pieces—if 


* « The Diary of a JD&ennuyle,” 2 void Published by H. Colburn, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. * 

“ Mrs, AmsyUge, or Female Domination;” by Mrs, Charles Gore, 3rols. Pub¬ 
lished by H, Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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you choose to remain in a whole skin, take my advice—throWthc beast 
a sop or two out of your abundance, and make it wag its tail in your 
honour for the remainder of your days.” Our lady upon this observes— 
to her confidante—her Diary 

“ What a system!—what a stifling of honourable sentiment!—what 
a sacrifice of principle! Heaven preserve me from becoming a convert 
to Lady Cecilia’s code of minor morals ! I can understand lighting a 
candle to the devil, for ‘ the,prince of darkness is a gentleman.’ But 
to hum farthing rushlights feMl the dirty imps of Pandemonium !” 

The lady is evidently not one inclined to burn rushlights, or any 
other species of light at an inferior ehrine. She goes on observing and 
sketching, seeing into the secret springs, and avoiding with cxtiaordi- 
nary tact the quicksands of fashionable society. Her head, which she 
considers all-suflicient, is doubtless much occupied it? protecting her 
fiom evil, but the workings of a kindly and affectionate heart arc appa¬ 
rent. in all her thoughts. This is one of the rare beauties of the volumes 
—the perfect nature of the woman contending with her position amongst 
the sophistications of society. 

Much lias been written against, and much,spleen has been provoked 
by, a class of novels called fashionable . Every milliner’s apprentice, 
every clerk who could wield a pen, imagined his or herself qualified (o 
expound to the multitude the mysteries of May-fair and Ahnack’s. The 
bfiok-making mania seized upon many who mistook a desire to write for 
the power of writing; and thus came an inundation of ti ash which at 
last overwhelmed the patience of all the readers throughout Englaud. 

It is only by the publication^ books of tbc class now upon our 
fable that the stigma put upon the caste can be removed. The author¬ 
ship of “ The Dtscnuuyee ” is a state secret, but there can be no mys¬ 
tery as to the classes of society among which he or she has lived both in 
England and on the Continent. The contrast existing between the 
habits of the upper ranks, in Paris and London, is well and ably ex¬ 
plained ; there is a reality in all described, in all felt, which carries 
you forward with the impression that, though fashionable natures refine, 
they do not destroy the principles which render interest and action im¬ 
portant, not only to existence, but to happiness. 

“ The world,” says the fair traveller, on her arrival in France, “ is 
not meiely a place of palaces, where pictures are hung up, and statues 
niched; or where Beatrices and Juliets step daintily on pavements of 
marble. Sculpture and painting, poetry and romance, aro things both 
beautiful and noble—but nobler still are the every-day workings of the 
human mind-rthe progress of nations— the civilization of mankind. A 
morbid elegance of soul, or refinement gf the imagination, produces less 
poetical results than many a stern reality!” 

Bitterly does the traveller lament the heavy chain which confines her 
wanderings within the pale of what English milords and' miladies deem 
it right to see. Yet everything she does see she seizes arid understands, 
notw ithstanding that there is an wider-current of Strong womanly nature 
hearing her forward; and carrying* also her heart’s beefc impressions and 
affections, towards a clearly-defined object, Thc tpanner in which she 
tries to avoid any acknowledgment,even to herself,affection which 
•would dt-senuuyee the most ennuyted person in tlte tyoi^,is beautifully 
as well as delicately conceived, and admirably executed. The widow's 
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hearty it is long seen, has been vanquished, ami you are carried onward, 
not more by a desire to know how it all will terminate, than by the 
varied and piquant scenes she so admirably describes. 

The narrative, wisely, is not extended into three volumes—dt is as con¬ 
centrated as it is brilliant; ami if it be, as we have heard, a iirst work, 
it is the most successful we have met with for years. It will be per¬ 
ceived that we have been led into considering it as the production of a 
female pen. Wje have been so, howevefy&pcousciously:—there can be, 
we think, no question that it is the creai&mfof a woman’s mind. 

We add a fewmorsels of extract, as samples of the whole. 

“ Emmsbaden.— Happy, thrieo happy, th&t broad-clothed moiety of the 
human species, which finds itself 

•-“ free to rove,” 

free and unquestioned through the wilds and tames of the world, seeking 
amusement wherever it is to bo found —by stage-coach, maUepnste, eil-wagen, 
steam-packet, ferry-boat, or table d'hote— unaccountable to that brocaded 
Cinderella, that sifter of diamond dust, Madame Etiquette—untrammelled by 
the galling harness of ropes, the scrutiny of the vulgar. A woman is like a 
schoolboy's pet, tortured by constant care. She must not sot her foot there— 
she must not be exposed ,tf> contact here; she must step Upon roses, not 
upon the common earth. She must not inhale the ordinary atmosphere, 
but be an ambrosia-fed, feeble, shrieveless, helpless dawdle, in order to merit 
the epithet of ‘ fe mini no.’ Like the Strasburg goose, whose morbid merit 
consists in being all foie-gras, she must be ‘ all heart,’ ‘ a creature of the 
a fleet ions,' sans sense, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything! 

“ The distinctions of my caste, for instance, have compelled me* to travel 
en grande damn with the De ttawdons, L fancying iny comfort or my pride 
affected by the superior appointments of a Lind Leicestershire, and pining 
after gunpowder tea and pine-apple ice ; while Clarence Duluvul, who met 
me here on my arrival, has been roughing it to his heart’s content, ami 
visiting a thousand interesting spots, a thousand curious monuments, cal¬ 
culated to leave an indelible impression on his mind. I allow something for 
the lo%e-lorn shepherd's mood of enthusiasm, but envy him, meanwhile, the 
independence of his tour.” 

So much for Emmsbaden—now for Fontainebleau! 

“ 1 have deviated from my road for a peep at this fine old historical palace, 
fraught with reminiscences of leroi des prctiT, and the “ adieu r de Napo¬ 
leon." To-morrow afternoon I shall be in Paris, among new people and new 
pleasures; and the excitement of expectation seems to have effaced all 
remembrance of my tedious illness. I expgct to find there dispatches from 
England, containing letters of introduction from the Delavals and Lady 
Southern, which will be the means of procuring me agreeable society for the 
winter. 

“ Once more, then, I am on the threshold of a strange city! To a poor 
weak woman, the approach to Paris is more exciting than oven the approach 
to London; for London is the city of business—Paris of pleasure; London 
the emporium of sense—Paris of nonsense; London a wood of thriving tim¬ 
ber—Paris a garden of ever-varying flowers. London is the mighty throne 
.whence the world is legislated—Paris the graceful temple whence it is 
civilized. London is the stern and hetmeted Pallas—Paris the rnany-hued 
Iris. London is, in short,.the capitafrfo .5 men, and Paris for women! 

There we live, end move, and have a.$eing worthy to be, so culled. Thera 
we still exercise ah influence in society. There we are not only allowed to 
talk, but still Stramr&a are earnestly called upon to listen. There, if I am 
to believe a thousand travelled men and women, we exercise the prerogative 
which, duringrafe last century, rendered the reign of Louis XV. a reign of 
1 cotillons , and conducted the husband of Marie Antoinette to the scaffold. 
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** Paris is, ywir excellence, moreover, the fountain-head of fashion. When a 
well-dressed woman enters a London ball-room, it is instantly asserted that 
she receives from Paris all the appliances and means which render her irre¬ 
sistible ;—her coiffeur arrives from Paris every spring, and her shoes ax'o 
forwarded by Melnotte in the dispatch 'bag. Have you a pretty piece of 
trinketry on your table, or a handsome vase on your chimney-piece, every 
admiring visiter is sure to observe," It is" evidently Parisian." No one pre¬ 
sumes to wear an artificial flower manufactured elsewhere than in the Rue 
de Richelieu, or to appear in ahafc which has not le cachet d'Herbault. 

“ And now 1 am at length arrived at this El Dorado of frivolity and fancy. 
The modes I used to receive with such glee in London, I shall now snatch 
fresh from the mint; and whefeas universal Europe derives her cooks, mil¬ 
liners, and dancing-masters from this land of ta°te, I shall probably, for the 
first time, hail the perfection of la cuisine et les graces. (In grateful remem¬ 
brance of George Hanton, I yield precedence to the casserole /) 

“ For some time to come, however, 1 will eat, drink, dress, and be merry, 
without committing to paper the commentations of my wondering ignorance. 
Let me be fairly orientee , before I presume to tell myself what I think of 
fa grande ’ nation , which thinks so much of itself. Coleridge observes, that 
Frenchmen are like grains of gunpowder, dirty and despicable singly, but 
tremendous in the mass ,* now, as I happen highly to estimate a few separate 
grains, such as little Vauguyon and Monsieur de Nivelles, I may perhaps 
also reverse the philosopher's opinion, and despise the million." 

Contrast this with a peep at our English Court. 

“ The Queen’s ball was far from so brilliant as that of the Tuileries, the 
apartments being neither so lofty nor so well lighted. But the whole thing 
hears closer examination. The men have twice as much the air of gentle¬ 
men as the French courtiers; and if I may presume to decide upon my own 
sex, I should say that, although Frenchwomen are better dressed, the Eng¬ 
lish are hotter looking. The sons and daughters of I-ouis Philippe, all so 
handsome, and so distinguished-looking, impart, indeed, peculiar interest to 
the fetes at the Tuileries; but, in this respect, the court of England will 
soon acquire a new feature, and the suitors likely to throng around our royal 
Portia, the object of such deep and national European interest, will lend a 
charm even to the gew-gaw palace at Pimlico." 

“ Female Domination ” is a work in three volumes from the practised 
pen of Mrs. Charles Gore—a lady whom we have missed for some time, 
and whom we are happy to congratulate on the results of her repose. 
She has renewed her vigour, added to her experience, and combined 
them both in an excellent and instructive tale. There are few whose 
writings flow more gracefully, or whose minds are as richly stored. 

Well-educated, versed in the manners and habits of excellent society, 
looking on the vices and follies of the world witli a keen eye, and a keen 
apprehension of what is true and what is false, Mrs. Gore, while she 
has done much to amuse, has also ^one much to instruct her contempo¬ 
raries. Her novels may he introduced into the hallowed circles of home 
-—for her morality is sound .and her judgment is ripe. “ Female Domi¬ 
nation” is calculated to give a valuable lesson to any who desire, 
in the present day, to see our Wives, mothers, and daughters exercise a 
dominion which would eventually overturn the good ofuer of society, and 
destroy the happiness of” the fair portion of the creation,” 

The character of Mrs. Armytage— a protfd, stem, overbearing, but 
affectionate woman—is well conceived. Left a widow, wifh full control 
over a son and daughter, she becomes lady of the ascendant, stifling as 
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weakness the tenderness of her nature, and assuming a sway winch ends 
in the*destruction of her own happiness, and undermines the happiness 
of others ! It is a good lesson, and one which ought not to be neglected. 
The volumes are staid and well digested—the opinions have been 
weighed and thought over—atid tile simple *nd delicate pcneillings of 
Sophia’s character throw a shadow of tenderness over the story which 
the title did not lead us to hope for. We feared a race of termagants— 
we have not cucountered one. Mrs. ^rmytage is a lady, and a lady 
always—a sort of domestic Lady Macbeth (’bating the murder)—a Portia 
of advanced yeais—in a word, a person hitherto unknown to the page of 
the novelist: so that we are doubly indebted to Mrs. Gore for the intro¬ 
duction. Had we room, we should have extracted some of the scenes, 
any of which would act admirably; hut wc must refer our readers 
to the volumes. We congratulate Mrs. Gore; and once more wc con¬ 
gratulate Mr. Colburn on this his debut. As a publisher, be has never 
been niggard of his money, his time, or his energies: when employed 
to bring forward such publications as those we have noticed, it is im¬ 
possible but that all parties (the public included) must derive advan¬ 
tage from his re-appearance in a situation for which he scemB to have 
been especially designed. 


ON PASSING THE DEFILES OF MOUNT PARNASSUS, 

IN 18—. 

Thk pleasant sound of eaglets overhead 
Rushing amidst the swinging pines—and cries 
Of things not human, and wild words half said. 

From cave and torrent—and smooth-lulling sighs, 

And mystic shadows o'er the sunny skies 

Casting their sudden twilight, as if dreams 

Grew into life, or gods still strayed abroad 

This weak earth burthening with their strength, and man 

Awing with fearful beauty—here they conie, 

Building, as erst, a world of light and gloom 
Fit for the walk of spirits. Yonder flow’d 
In olden times the Dryads, when the glen 
Sent up its evening calls, and gentle hearts 
Breathed themselves wooingly through pipe and flute. 

Over the sliimb’rous waters. See 1 they shoot 
The laughter-loving fauns, with eye askance 
Dropping on tender tree their nursing glance, 

Down in yon girdled valley, while o’erhead 
Weaving their oracles in tangled verse ; 

And murmuring destinies for crowned kings. 

Sit the Nine Sisters : glory from their strings 
Fall on such souls as hear them, and rehearse, 

Meetly, the mighty rhapsody 1 Here they met 
SeCVs and their demigods, and on our earth 
Sent forth the triumphers, ft ere, o'er the birth 
Of heroes, bowed they, blessing them, and set 
Their names in song, like stars in the sweet night— 

Beacdhs to toiling men in after years *. 

* Heroic Poetry. 
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On Passing the Defiles of Mount Parnassus. 

Here, gave they Love his magic of soft tears, 

And power, with looks, tide-like, to stir the blood, 

And betul the helmet's crest, and cast the mace 
Beneath the virgin's foot, and on the face 
Of Wisdom, sudden, to spread out his smiles *. 

Here, taught they words unto the speechless heart, 
Over-incumber'd with some mightiest grief, 

And sent in wail and song the test relief t. 

Here came the searchers of yon heavens, apart, 

Doubting, and sad—to learn what secrets lie 
Beneath those glorious hieroglyphs, the stars— 

What time shall meteor nations rise or die. 

And when shall be the chaos of wide wars. 

Crumbling men's wonders; and what time shall Peace 
Again breathe shape and beauty on the waste. 

And as the Sisters teach them, so in haste 
Write they, and prophesy on tended knees. 

Awe-struck, to snuddering mortals $. But o’er all, 

Chief, Virgins! sent you to the humble heart, 
Right-worshipping your godhead, noble love 
Of highest things; the glorious wish to feed 
The spark of light within, by task and deed— 

To bear, to strive, to wrestle, win, and prove; 

That which is godliest in us forth to send. 

Sunlike, abroad amongst our kindto mend 
With the wide-conquering power of Truth—to raise 
The fallen, and to bend the proud, and make 
Earth, once again, Elysium—and to shake 
Back from tho neck of our earth-prison'd cave 
All tyrannies into elder night, and chain 
The hydra “ Evil" 'neath the throne of Right §. 

These, strong and beauteous! are thy wonders—these 
Thy glories and thy power 1 Wise Sisters! these 
Thy blessings ! Let us feel their touch aright, 

Here, in thy noblest temple!—Mighty trees, 

Dark rocks, and sullen waters are thy shrine, 

The high-careering winds, the hymn divine, 

Which the Great Mother sings thee. Let us hear, 
Amongst the chorus, whisperings from thy throne, 

And know, but not by throbbing eye or ear, 

But by the gushing heart, they are thine own ! 

Parnassus! now as ever! spread around 
Thy might upon us—in each sight and sound 
Let man feel Gods are passing him,-and bow* 

Thoughtful before their coming, as below 
Beseems the worshipper on holy ground.* 

* 4 

* Erotic Poetry. f Elegiac Poetry. 

$ Astrology—to which Put-try was very early applied. 

§ Ethical Poetry. The laws of Crete and Athens, &c. were in verse. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

History of Europe, from the Commencement of the Revolution to the 
Restoration of the Bourbons. Vol. V. 

Distinguished as the history of the French Revolution is above the record 
of any proportionate period in the profane annals of time, by the importance 
of the principles maintained, the astonishing extent of the energies dis* 
played, and the magnitude of the moral results established by tlmt tremen¬ 
dous series of convulsions; it is no less so by the rapid succession of its 
event-, t lie daily and almost hourly changes in the political relations of the 
contending parties, and themauner in which occurrences, remarkable enough 
in themselves to constitute distinct historical epochs, were crowded together 
into a space which scarcely allowed men leisure to wonder at their novel 
a-pcct. or to conjecture their probable influence upon the characters and 
destinies of mankind. During the whole continuance of this mighty drama, 
it would be difficult to fix upon any period which, more than auoiher, might 
be considered deserving of the attention of after ages, yet if such a distinc¬ 
tion wore attempted to ho made, the space of time comprehended between 
the peace of Amiens and the battle of Jena would certainly be found not 
the least calculated to excite deep and permanent interest. That period, if 
not distinguished by the glooqiy developement of atrocious crime and daring, 
the strong markings of individual character, and the effects of republican 
fanaticism upon strong intellectual powers delivered from all sense of moral 
restraint, for which the earlier stages of the revolution are remarkable, is at 
least as likely to captivate the imagination of the general reader by the tu¬ 
multuous display of naval and military warfare, upon a scale of magnitude 
before unparalleled; by the prostration of long established power, before 
a genius as vast in the comprehension as indefatigable in the execution of 
its designs; and, finally, by the immense and complicated adaptation of 
financial lesources to the exigences of so desperate a struggle as our own 
domestic history, especially during the first six years of the piesent century, 
exhibits. It needs but a moment's recapitulation of the principal events 
comprehended within this time to establish the justice of this assertion. The 
revolt of St. Domingo and its successful resistance to the French arms ; the 
renewal of hostilities, and the gathering of the invading tempest on the 
shores of tlie British Channel; the crowning victory of Trafalgar; the cam¬ 
paign of Ulm and Austerlitz ; the close of the career of Mr. Pitt and his no 
less celebrated rival; the brief struggle of Prussia, terminated by the fields 
of Jena and Auerstadt, and the consequent exaltation of Imperial Fiance 
to its most “ high and palmy state,”—these are occurrences which ask a 
pencil of no ordinary power to do justice to their varied and momentous 
character: and it is fairly due to Mr, Allison to affirm that they have suf¬ 
fered no diminution of their forcible and striking effect at his hands. 

Although excellence "in historical composition is acknowledged to be one 
of the most difficult attainments in literature, as it is certainly one of the 
rarest occurrence, the English chronicler of the Revolution of France may 
at, least take his place beside those who have attained the greatest celebrity 
by detailing the events of that memorable era. Not so much distinguished 
as the eloquent compendium of Mignet, by concentration of thought and 
that vivid conciseness of expression of which the pages of Tacitus have given 
the most striking example, it will, perhaps, be found to bear a greater re¬ 
semblance to thfi morn extensive work?of Thiers, in the equable and sustained 
vigour, as well as clearness and purity of style, for which the latter is 
eminent. At. the same time as great a degree of talent is shown in the ex¬ 
position of meters of finance, a subject for the most part too much neg¬ 
lected by historians, but with which posterity will assuredly find it as much 
to their interest to be conversant, as with the more imposing narrative of 
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military or civil contention. We might complete the parallel by observing 
that Mr. Allison appears to lean as much towards what are now termed con- 
serv.itivc sentiments, as M. Thiers towards the democratical side oi the 
question. We do not mean by this to charge Mr. Allison with intentional 
partiality ; considering the sentiments which he openly avows, it- must bo 
acknowledged that his narrative exhibits an appearance of candour almost 
beyond what might have been expected, and, whatever his opinions may be, 
it is evident that they are the result of honest conviction, rather than of 
prejudice. IIis conception of the character of Napoleon is singularly just, 
and his delineation of that all but superhuman example of talent and 
energy is distinguished by first-rate ability'. In the portraiture of Pitt, Nel¬ 
son, and Fox, the hand of the party-writer is rather more conspicuous, yet 
Mr. Allison's remarks on these illustrious names are well worthy attention, 
as specimens of energetic and manly writing. There are few readers who 
will quit his description of the preparations for attack and defence on both 
shores of the Channel, in 1805, or his account of the caret, of victory pur¬ 
sued by the French in the following year, without acknowledging that they 
compose a record of absorbing interest, and we must add, in corroboration of 
its authenticity, that the* French authorities have been largely consulted on 
this occasion, as indeed ou all others, where they are available. After saying 
thus much, wo must leave the filth volume of the revolutionary history, to 
the popularity which its merit as an historical composition, as well as an 
instance of extensive and persevering research, will, we have no doubt, ensure 
to it. We have but two slight objections, by way of drawback, to make 
before we close our remarks. And first, with respect to style—wp are at a 
lo->s to conceive what can induce Mr. Allison to write the present participle 
of the verb “to want ” with an additional syllable. This is indeed a trivial 
blemish, but the constant recurrence of the barbarous term “ awanting ’’jars 
upon the ear like a false note frequently repeated in a pleasing piece of music. 
Our second objection lies against the angry notes in which Mr. Allison com¬ 
ments upon present affairs, by virtue of a kind of prolepsis, which is certainly 
not admissible in any history. Such remarks, made in the spirit of impa¬ 
tient party feeling, tend, more than any thing else, to give an appearance of 
want of impartiality, where that quality is imperatively demanded, and can 
only tend to raise the character of the work in the eyes of a comparatively 
limited party. Such as are opposed to Mie author in sentiment will object 
to them on the ground of principle, and many who may be inclined to con¬ 
sider his opinions as jnst will condemn them when thus introduced, on the 
score of impertinence. 

Theological Library. Vol. XIII.: Lite of Archbishop Laud. By 

Charles Le Bas. 

• 

After much detraction, and a long list of calumnies which time, in most 
cases the discoverer of truth, and the just awarder of praise or censure, as 
they are respectively deserved, has rather contributed to increase than di¬ 
minish, the character of Archbishop Laud has at length found a zealous and 
able vindicator. Yet, although Mr. Le Bas has done as much as great talent, 
anil no less good will towards his subject could be expected to effect, his 
train of argument has a greater tendency to expose the injustice apd malice 
of those by whose hands the great pillar of national conformity, and, it must be 
added, of arbitrary power in the beginning of the seventeenth century, was 
finally overthrown, than to place the life of Laud in a point of view which 
is likely tOvfl^ure either the gratitude or respect of posterity., Pity for 
his long sufferings and unjust sentence, with a belief that the piety displayed 
in liis last moments was the result of a true preparation of heart, and of 
previous years of real devotion, few perhaps will fye inclined to doubt; yet it 
is no less certain, and indelibly engraved on the memory of pgnkind, that, 
owing partly to haughtiness of disposition, partly to a servile devotion to 
arbitrary power, and partly to a singular bigotry united to singular narrow- 
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ness of 1 comprehension, lie was one of the first causes of aa lonjfa cata¬ 
log - ^ of evils as it foils to the lot of most men to be instrumental in pro¬ 
ducing. Stem and unrelenting in disposition, and ever disposed to cairy the 
jurisdiction of a court at variance with nil principles of religious liberty to 
its severest extent, it is not to be wondered at, hoivever deeply it may be to be 
regretted, that the moment a-bigotry as mistaken a> his own exchanged the 
position of a sufferer lor that of an assailant, he should be one of the first to 
drain the cup of persecution he had so often presented to others; nor ure wc 
able to attach any other term than that of absolute infatuation to that absurd 
pertimuily winch, when iho essential principles of the Established Church 
were being sapped and hatieved by a formidable host of assailants, weakly 
stood forward to defend its most, trivial externals in a manner which could 
hut increase the hostility it had no power to avert, and add no small portion 
of contempt to the dangerous enmity of its opponents. The question 
whether the communion table should be termed the table or the altar, or 
whether it should be invariably placed on the eastern side of the church, or 
be removable at pleasure , the minute injunctions of obsolete cations, and 
t the formal dictates of an external ritual,—surely tlrs was scarcely matter of 
sufficient value to exasperate an extensive opposition to tenfold hostility, at 
a tune when a spirit of prudent conciliation was the only means of preserv¬ 
ing our whole ecclesiastical polity ivoin threatened destruction. At this 
period a moderate degreb of concession might have preserved entire the 
English Church, and preserved the whole fabric from that series of con¬ 
vulsions which it has since been culled to sustain, as well as from those by 
which, judging fiom the present aspect of the times, it still appears to ho 
menaced. A spirit of contradiction in direct opposition to surli a course can 
only be accounted for by that blind imprudence which is said to accompany 
those judicially designed to accelerate their own downfall. But on this 
subject, as on one or two others, we fear we have the misfortune to differ from 
Mr. Le Bus in toln. Even in Laud's servile if not impious adulation at the 
baptism of Charles the Second, he does not see much ground for reproof; 
anil lus account of the abolition of the Court of High Commission is not 
unaccompanied with something much like a sigli of regret. In tlio nine¬ 
teenth century, we must confess we are surprised that a writer of such attain¬ 
ments should be so far misled by erroneous judgment or principle, and would 
beg to remind Mr. Le Bas that, even in civilized warfare, all consideration 
and iorbeararice is withheld from lmn who persists in defending a post mani¬ 
festly untenable. With this remark wo pass on, to express in few words, 
our impression as to the literary merits of his work. A volume devoid of 
interest could scarcely be expected to appear under the name of an author 
of so much deserved reputatiou; in his present performance we find all the 
merit of Mr. Le Bas's usual style, while at the same time his extensive 
reading, although we apprehend put sorely to the tost in the present, in¬ 
stance, has furnished lmn with abundance of valuable material. The former 
part of the volume wears rather too much of the appearance of special 
pleading, but in the chapter devoted to the general consideration of the cha¬ 
racter of Laud, not only does the writing appear distinguished by peculiar 
merit, but a rfilher more just and equable distribution of lights and shadows 
is perceptible. Mr. Le Bas in his present biography has certainly removed 
much of the obloquy to which the memory of Laud has unjustly been 
exposed, and, as a means of qualifying the too violent statements of the 
opposite parly, his work may be advantageously, as we have no doubt it 
will be extensively, consulted. Enough of censure, when all is done, will, 
we fear, notwithstanding, remain, frotfi which neither eloquence of language 
nor subtlety of argument can free the subject of liis ingenious and copious 
apology. . 

A Day in the Woods. By Thomas Miller, Basket-Maker. 

The circumstances under which this volume makes its appearance afford 

52 c 2 
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in thcnftelves a sufficient claim to its extensive patronage. Tho author has 
bean for some years exercising the humble employment of a basket-rpsker, 
and in a touching preface, gives us to understand that his present pursuit of 
literature has not been entered upon to the detriment of any emolument 
derived from his former occupation. Its abandonment for a time for labours 
more worthy of a mind of no ordinary character has been a matter less of 
choice than of necessity. Instances of superior mental endowments display¬ 
ing themselves under external circumstances the most disadvantageous to 
their development, and without the stimulus of education or intercourse with 
kindred intellects, are not very uncommon; nor has the poetic faculty been 
unfrequently found nourishing in a soil apparently but ill-adapted for its 
sustenance. Few instances, however, of its attaining such vigour as in the 
case of the author of the work before us have occurred; and independently 
of all adventitious considerations, Mr. Miller’s poetry contains an intrinsic 
excellence, which need not fear a competition with the most successful 
writers of the present day. As one of the most favourable specimens of bis 
power over the simply pathetic style, we insert tho following stanzas, that 
our readers may have an opportunity of judging for themselves, whether our^ 
commendation is carried beyond the desert of its subject. 

u THE DYING WIDOW. 

“ Those cold white curtain-folds displace— 

That form I would no longer see; 

They have assumed my husband's face, 

And all night long it look’d at me: 

1 wish’d it not to go away, 

Yet trembled while it did remain ; 

I closed my eyes, and tried to pray— 

Alas! I tried in vain. 

I know iny head is very weak, 

I've seen what Fancy can create; 

I long have felt too low to speak, 

Oh! 1 have thought too much of late— 

I have a few requests to make: 

Jus wipe these blinding tears away; 

1 know your love, and for my sake 
You will them all obey. 

My child has scarce a month been dead, 

My husband has been dead but five; 

What dreary hours since then have fled! 

I wonder I am yet alive. 

My child! through him Death aim’d the blow, 

And from that hour 1 (lid derline; 

Thy coffin, when my head Jiest low, 

I would have placed on mine. 

Those letters which my husband sent 
Before he perish’d on the deep; • 

What hours in reading them I’ve spent, 

Whole nights, in which 1 could not sleep; 

Oh I they are worn with many a tear, 

Scarce fit for other eyes to see; 

But oft when sad they did me cheer— 

Pray bury them with me. 

This little cap my Henry wore, 

The very day before he died; 

And 1 shall never kiss it more— 

■ v •: When dead, you’ll place it by my side; 

1 know these thoughts are vain, but oh I 
What will a vacant heart not crave! 

And as none else can love them 10, 

I’ll bear them to my grave, 
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The miniature that still I wear, 

When dead, I would not have removedi 

’Tis on my heart—oh ! leave it there, 

* To find its way to where 1 loved; 

My husband threw it round my neck, 

Long, long before lie call'd me britf* ; 

And I was told that midst the wreck, 

He kiss'd mine ere he died. . 

There's little that I rare for now, 

• Except this simple wedding ring; 

I faithfully have kept my vow, 

And feel not an accusing thing; 

I never yet have laid it by 
A moment since my bridal day; 

Where he first placed it, let it He : 

Oh ! take it not away ! 

Now wrap me in my wedding gown. 

You scarce can think how cold I feel s 

And smooth my ruflled pillow down : 

Oh! how my clouded senses reelI 

Great God ! support me to the last! 

Oh ! let more air into the room : 

The struggle now is nearly pa«t, 

Husband and child, I come !" 

Upon such writings as these any critical remarks arc quite unnecessary. 
We had intended to extract the " Old Fountain," as a beautiful piece of 
descripth e verse. What we have already inserted however will, we imagine, 
he quite sufficient to establish its author in the good opinion of all who have 
a heart io feel, or a mind to appreciate, the power of genius directed by the 
great mistress of all true poetry—Nature. Wo do hope that one equal to 
such wrjjfing as this will not be suffered to languish in obscurity, or to add 
another name to the list of those whose frustrated expectations and 
neglected talents have proved that a mind of superior powers is, in many 
cases, the surest means of producing suffering and disappointment, which 
its possessor can inherit. 

The Reliquary. By Bernard and Lucy Barton. 

, The month which has just departed appears to have been not more pro¬ 
lific in the llowcrs of the field than in those of the imagination. Accordingly, 
in addition to several volumes of much promise which have lately appeared, 
we have one from a writer of justly established reputation, whose talent is 
much like the spirit of the season which, has recently expired, of a gentle, 
mild, and peaceful beauty, delighting in the portraiture of the quiet affec¬ 
tions and feelings of retired life, and, above all, adorned with that religious 
character, without which the highest talents are useless; if, indeed, they ale 
not extensively mischievous also, by inducing an admiration of power per¬ 
verted from its destined end, and, instead of recommending the pursuit of 
the chief goo.d, acting hut as a persuasive to evil. But Mr. Barton does not 
appear alone on the present occasion, the name of his daughter is united to 
his own on the title-page, and a young lady who appears to inherit a full 
portion of her father's talent is thus introduced to the literary portion of the 
public under the best of all possible auspices. We almost wish that some 
mark had been attached to each poem, by which it might at once bo referred 
to its author, and that a better judgipent might thus be formed of a talent 
to which we are'for the first time introduced; but let Miss Barton’s share of 
the volume be what it may, we are more than justified in asserting that it 
docs not contain a single poem without the impress of tast$ful and elegant 
feeling, or which has not a tendency to make the reader wiser and better. 

. Mr. JBarton’s merits as an author are already so generally known, that it is 
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useless at the present time to enter into a critical analysis of his writings. 
We s»liallonly remark that his reputation runs no danger of beingdinnnhmed 
by his recent work, and that he has much reason for satisfaction in the 
promise which a member of his own family has thus given*of following, by 
no means “hand passibus roquis,’’ the path which he has pursued with, so 
much credit to himself, and we would hope so much to the benefit of others. 
The vindication of poetry, prefixed by way of preface to the volume, is sen¬ 
sibly and eloquently written, yet it appears to us almost superfluous; those 
who have souls to appreciate the high ends and ennobling tendencies of this 
groat faculty of the human mind ; who remember what it has already done, 
and what it may still he expected to do, by raising the intellect from the 
anxieties and annoyances of every-day life, to commune with subjects more 
suited to its capacity, and by investing every part of the created universe 
with a voice of wisdom, will need no additional argument to confirm their 
impressions in its favour; while, to the baser spirit, who “dared lift Ins 
tongue” against an endowment which he can neither appreciate nor com¬ 
prehend, we would only reply in the words of the lady in Comus:— 

“ Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced”— 

And leave him in the condition of privation, ro which his nature and incli¬ 
nation have so well adapted him. 

The Visionary—a Fragment; and other Poems'. By Lady Emmeline 

Stuart Worlley* 

The poetry of feeling is that in which women excel; the thought with 
them glows out of the sentiment; their colouring is “ of imagination all com¬ 
pact." The poem now before us is essentially of such an order; it gives the 
history of a mind too much acted upon by the heart- shv, sensitive, impas¬ 
sioned—need we add, poetical ?' There is an organ-like beauty in the 
Spenserian stanza- and, like the organ, it has its llufcc stops, snatches of the 
most silvery versification; just “Wisdom’s words to music charmed 1 by love." 
How touching and how true is the ensuing verse !--- 
“ Nothing in nature, nothing —is alone, 

One fine elect• <c chain (loth quick'ning run 

Through all things—lengthening from the Internal’s Throne: 

All forms one mighty whole—distinct are none— 

Kindred are worm and world—the moie, the sun; 

The least link lost might make Heaven’s dread worlds steal 4 

Forth from their orbits ruined and undone; 

And man dreams all ev’n of himself a part, 

Feeling the hidden God that breathes about his heart!” 

There is so much in these pages that unconsciously interests you for their 
writer—you perceive the delicate and feminine mind in every pas-age—the 
deep love of nature, and the melancholy softened by that spiritual aspiring, 

** Which makes the very darkness there 
More beautiful than light elsewhere/’ 

We congratulate Lady Emmeline on having produced one of those intel¬ 
lectual and yet graceful works, which show us how 

“ Divine a thing 
A woman may he made !’’ 

The “ Visionary” deserves to be written on the leaves of what Middleton 
calls “ Spring's sweetest book, the rose.” 

A Hothc Tour through the Manufacturing Districts. By Sir 

George Head. 

Time and tourists (the latter, by the aid of steam and rail-roads) gallop 
together; but though Time gallops—we never suspected that he was noted 
for a superior faculty of observation. Sir George Head, in this respect, has 
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«th^ advantage over his fellow traveller—for he sees—though he only sees 
wht.a flying;—a tourist who occupies only three weeks in noting what would 
require the attention of three months, does injustice both to himself and the 
public,—and we have submitted to this injustice from*Sir George, who, lively 
and amusing though he be, has yet gone too fast t» be strictly correct. Wo 
should like to see a statistical account of tho manufacturing districts, where 
facts would be plainly and simply recorded, without receiving either aid or or¬ 
nament from the imagination. Having been lately in Liverpool, we cannot 
avoid pointing.out one or two sad mistakes which have justly provoked the 
reading class (not a very numerous one, to be sure) of that commercial town. 
“At Woodside,” quoth Sir George, “at Woodside, even, seven minutes pas¬ 
sage across from Liverpool, and lying in the main road to the metropolis and 
Wales, the houses are all of a small size, and an attempt to build a square, 
containing what would be merely called, after all, good houses, has utterly 
failed. The town is a place of duily resort, whither people arrive by the boats 
lor a few hours, or the whole day, and return hack to Liverpool, passing tho 
time as they think fit, the men in coffee-rooms, the women and children in 
excursions in ears or on donkeys.’’ 

We do not, to be sure, know what Sir George may denominate “ small 
houses,’’but there are mane, to our knowledge, consisting of from ten to twelve 
or fourteen good-sized robins, the bed-rooms having dressing-rooms attached, 
and all being lofty and well-proportioned. “ Tho square ’ is finishing, and the 
proprietors of the steam-ferryanre building two new boats in addition to tho 
three already employed; in fact, so many Liverpool traders occu^ty tho 
houses on the Cheshire coast that there arc no less than eight steam-ferries 
communicating from Liverpool to Cheshire within from about half a mile to 
two miles of each other; the Woodside boats contain from two to three-hun¬ 
dred persons, and ply every half-hour from six in the morning till eleven at 
night—the fare is 3d. each person. The company to which it belongs 
took this ferry at a rent of 1000/. a-year for six rears, and it is calcu¬ 
lated that about three thousand persons pass each clay; on Saturdays there is 
an increase of about a third more, and all the houses arc taken as soon as 
built—each month adds to tho number and the resjiectahility of the house¬ 
holders, and land has become so valuable that we know Unit 15,000/. has 
been refused for less than an acre of land which slopes down to the Mersey. 
“The car and donkey question” we must leave Sir George to fight out him¬ 
self; this wo know.thatwo could not get any machine to hire at Woodside of 
less importance than a phaeton or barouche, —donkeys we certainly did see, 
though the Liverpool folk declared they were only employed to carry vege¬ 
tables. 

We have instanced what we of ourselves know, but it has been enough to 
make us look cautiously into Sir George's statements. He has sent forth 
a cheerful, galloping book—interesting, because it is the only work of the kind 
we have—and romemberipg that he whirls on and along with the velocity 
and whiz of a steam-carriage, we doubt not that many who do not seek 
solid information will travel pleasantly in liis company. Wo only regret that 
one who can, did not, in this instance, do better things. The chapter de¬ 
scriptive of the residence and habits of the wandering Watcrton is full of 
interest; there arc not many other such things in any volume of our acquaint¬ 
ance ; it is a fair specimen of Sir George’s style and happy mode of expres¬ 
sion,. We would say to him that he is more fitted to travel through the 
poetic, the cultivated, the rich scenery of England, than through the manu¬ 
facturing districts. , 

TalcstJf the Woods and Fields. 3 vols. 

The pleasure we received from the perusal of “ Two Old Men’s Tales " 
lingers with tis yet. We remember them with the same degree of interest 
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with which tre recall, in the dreariness of winter, the sunshine of summer, 
—in the loneliness of sickness, the cheerfulness of health—in the heavine%tf of 
age, the elasticity of youth:—they are treasured up with other sweet flowers 
of our memory, preserved with much that is holy; we longed for, yet 
dreaded, a new work by the same author: longed, because we long for en¬ 
joyment—dreaded, inasmuch as we feared the reputation acquired by so 
excellent a first work would not be easily sustained. Perhaps our fears had 
prevented our remembering that nature is a well-spring never to be ex¬ 
hausted, that she is “ ever changing, ever newand, that our author having 
drunk deeply of her refreshing waters, would not be likely to vitiate a taste 
derived from the fountain of nil good things. The first talc in the volumes, 
denominated “ A Country Vicarage,” ought to be circulated widely through¬ 
out every house, Ullage, and town in England. The narrative (for there is 
no plot), is so simple, the results so natural, the moral so excellent and so 
exalted; it is the sort of story which, in the present day (when pretension 
and pretenders make us fear that the ladder of society will give way, from 
the fact of there being no middle steps), ought to be treasured more than 
fine gold; and, though the author has not added to her reputation hy 
this first story, she has not prejudiced it; and that is fur more than we 
expected, 

The second tale, “Love and Duty,” though powerful and affecting, is, in 
our opinion, inferior to the first; it is not so natural'; it has somewhat of the 
spirit of novel writing hy necessity, in its pages,— it is occasionally over¬ 
strained. We remember once seeing a lady occupied in arranging a most 
graceful rose-tree en espalier , and we ventured to expostulate and assuro 
her that the tree would be far more charming if suffered to grow as nature 
intended. Will our author read “ tale,” instead of “ tree ?” and rest satisfied 
with being first reader to pure nature: this, perhaps, may be considered as 
hypercriticism, but the purity of her genius has rendered us fastidious. She 
has but to work the mine with the simplest tools, and, behold! fine gold is 
produced on the instant! 

The Lakes of England. By George Tattersoll. 

These “Tablets of an Itinerant." as they are called on the first page, arc a 
series of fortv-three views of our English lakes, with illustrative letter-press, 
and both combined form the most interesting and best arranged guide-book 
we have ever seen. To what perfection these things—that is, books —may 
come at last, we know not; but certainly this elegant volume is a great 
improvement on its class. “ Guide Books” are, in general, the most falla¬ 
cious of all directories—keeping the word of promise only “ to the eyehut 
in reality, breaking it to every “ sense.” We liavo been greatly provoked 
with them lately, but this volume has restored us to something like equa¬ 
nimity of temper. 

We hope Mr. Tnttersall will be tempted by the success of this book to 
travel still farther, and guide us to more extensive scenes. 

The Professions, and other Pocntr 

Esther of Engaddi; a Tragedy. From the Italian of Silvio Pellico. 

Philo; a Tragedy. 

The first of these essays in a kind of literature, which, much as its declin¬ 
ing state is lamented, has at least no want of followers to represent it under 
all disadvantages, is a sories of didactic, poems with a strong satirical cast, 
in a style^pthewbat between that of Cowper and Crahbe; and if an occasional 
coarse neijsftjf invective were dispensed with, might be considered as a far 
from unsuccessful attempt. The writer is a close and shrewd observer of 
human nature, and possesses considerable power of versification, nor are 
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tli| little episodes he has interwoven with his caustic observations, such as 
could have been produced by a common pen. We cannot speak with so 
much approbation of the lyrics inserted in the latter part of the volume; 
they are far interior to the nervous and often decant sketches which precede 
them, in matter as well as manner. Esther of Engaddi owes its existence 
in an English dress to a severe domestic affliction which induced its trans¬ 
lator to have recourse to literary pursuits for a time as an alleviation of 
sorrow. The circumstances under which the drama has been produced would 
therefore be sufficient to act as a shield against the severity of criticism, 
hut, independently of all accidental considerations, and viewed simply with 
a regard to its merits, it must be acknowledged to be a performance which 
shows much correct taste and judgment. The catastrophe of the tragedy is 
replete with interest. Philo, a tragedy, is a combination of the most pal¬ 
pable absurdity, with the most deplorable ignorance of metre, and induces us 
to entertain strong suspicions of a design on the part of the author, to as¬ 
certain, by experiment, how much nonsense may be comprehended within 
ihe space of seventy-eight octavo pages. It is much to be regretted that the 
public are invited to be judges in the matter. 


Geoffrey Rudel; 01, the Pilgrim of Love. By John Graham. 

• 

The poetry of Mr. Graham is precisely of that highly-romantic and graceful 
character, which our imagination is apt to represent as distinguishing the 
strains once adapted to the harp in the baronial bulls of Avignon and 
Thoulouse, in the days when the Provemjal Muse had attained her highest 
pitch of song; and had its author happened to have been born some six 
centuries ago, and under a rather more southerly latitude, we have no doubt 
he would have made a troubadour of first-rate excellence. As it is, his 
w filings will prove no inconsiderable addition to the literature of his age. In 
facility of expression, beauty of imagery, and that subdued tone of gentle 
feeling, which pervades almost every page of his productions, he 1ms no 
superior in the present day; and in his recent poem ho ha* exhibited a 
mastery over the Spenserian stanza, which shows him to bo thoroughly 
versed in the laws of metrical harmony—an accomplishment which is no 
mean aid to the production of such poetry as is intended to last, and which 
is not quite so often attained as some declaimcrs against rhythm and cadence, 
even abstractedly considered, appear to imagine. The principal fault we 
have to find with Mr. Graham lies against the selection of his subject. The 
legend on which his poem is founded, and which ts well known to all 
acquainted with the literature of chivalry, is marked with an absurdity from 
winch the highest talents would in vain he exerted to reclaim it; aud if 
Geoffrey Rudel. to say nothing of the fair Melesinda herself, ho not pro¬ 
nounced stark mad, and beyond the power of the hellebore of three Anticyras 
to cure, by nine-tenths of those acquainted with his story, we will willingly 
acknowledge that we have no skill in the diagnosis of insanity. The sin¬ 
gularity of the theme, moreover, when prolonged through the extent of three 
cantos, induces an appearance of sameness of thought and expression; and 
whatever respect we may entertain for a passion which throughout all ages 
has been one of the staple commodities of song, we are still inclined to wish 
.for a little variation from it, in the course of perusing so many hundred lines 
devoted to its illustration. We have been thus free in pointing out what we 
consider Mr. Graham's chief defect, because his writings possess merit 
enough to'bcat this, and much sourer censure, without detriment. Wo 
have had sojnucli of imaginative love in all its phases of late years, that 
the subject may almost be pronounced exhausted; and surely the great 
volume of human interest affords matter equally worthy the exertion of 
poetical genius. On any topic which might require a fertile imagination. 
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and an intimate acquaintance with the gentler affections and conditidnsjof 
the mind, as well as a close familiarity with external Nature in her seasons 
of cheerful beauty or tranquil repose, Mr. Graham would bo sure to succeed, 
and we hope to meet with his name on the title-pages of many such subjects 
for his talents in days to como. It is one which is the earnest of no common 
merit, with whatever subject it may appear in connexion. 

Charges against Custom. 

. The author of this little volume is evidently a shrewd and sagacious ob¬ 
server of human nature, and has employed his powers of observation to good 
purpose. His charges against custom are well sustained, and indeed, if all 
the counts on which that universal idol might be successfully indicted were 
enumerated, we fear that a work of twenty times the compass would scarcely 
contain them. Mr. Jeffreys has directed his principal halt. r y against the 
vice of intemperance, and we cannot but allow that his arguments against 
the indirect means of encouraging it will come home to the feelings and judg¬ 
ment of all who have the best interests of their fellow creatures at heart. 
When the extent of evil to which the use of spirits leads is dispassionately 
considered, it does become a question of serious importance bow far any 
member of society is justified in encouraging it even in the slightest degree. 
No exertion can be superfluous which may tend to* a diminution of a mis¬ 
chief which is daily mowiug down its hundreds; nor will any self-denial 
appear too great to those who reflect that, in addition to throe scourges of 
the human race, war, pestilence, and famine, a fourth may be joined neither 
less fatal, nor less restricted in its desolations —the use of spirituous liquors. 

The Manse Garden. 

We can conscientiously recommend the Manse Garden as an excellent 
compendium of horticultural information peculiarly adapted to the northern 
parts of our island, but from which the inhabitant of any district whatever 
within it may derive much valuable information: certainly no manse 
should be without it. The cultivation of a small garden is not only one of 
the most blameless relaxations to which a minister may have recourse, but, if 
properly managed, it will be found to be anj thing but a contemptible aid in 
the department of finance at the end of the year. The author of this prac- 
tically-useful volume is entitled to the thanks of all (he votaries of Flora and 
Pomona north of the Tweed, and more especially to the gratitude of his 
brethren at large. 

Last Lays of the Last of the Three Dibdins. 

The songs contained in this volume are not such as to demand a very 
detailed criticism. The best among them have been long, and not unde¬ 
servedly, popular, and will probably continue to be so.* The “ Last Lays" are 
hardly equal to the selection; but in the latter there is yet much of Mr. Dib- 
din’s humour and easy versification. The' author is a singular instance of 
lyrical industry, and, from the list of dramas in the title-page, appears to 
possess a fertility of invention almost equal to that of Lopez do Vega himself. 
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A new Edition of Mr. Burke'* Peerage nod 
Baronetage ol the United Kingdom, with 1500 
engravings of Arms, flee., i« lust ready fur pub- 
lie ition. The Work, together with the HIs- 
lory of the Commoner*, by the same Author, 
exhibit* « complete HNtory of the British 
Mobility and Gentry, and may justly be culled 
a national literacy undertaking. 

The Authoress of *' hi other* and Daughters" 
has just presented the novel-reading public 
with a new Work of Fiction, under the title 
of “ Mrs. Armytage) or, Female Domina¬ 
tion ” 

In order to render it nccessilde to persons 
of moderate means, Mr. Colburn has deter¬ 
mined to issue Captain Brentmt's Naval His¬ 
tory on the popular plan of publication in 
tiventy-inur Weekly Shilling Numbers, II is 
to he embellished by portraits of Nelson, 
Howe, Duncan, Colllngivoori. Kf. Vincent, and 
nil our di.tnii'iiislicd Admirals. Ills Miijes'v 
has been gmclously pleased, to permit the 
Author (who tins been fifty yiRirs in the Navy) 
to dedicate to him this popular Work. 

The Dimy of a Hi xeiiunvt'p, saidVo contain 
some until leal sketches of tho British and 
French Courts, has just made its appearance. 
The name of the Author Is not to be made 

public. 

The nest Monthly Volume of "Colburn’s 
Modern Novelists," is to include the whole 
three volumes of Hook’s First Seiios of “ Say¬ 
ing. and Doings,” with embellishment., at 
one fifth ot its turinci price. 

Miss London's promised volume, 11 Traits 
end Trials ot Early Lite,” is at length on the 
eve of publication. 

The little Woik on "The Violin,” an¬ 
nounced in our lust, may also be daily ex 
peeled. 

The able Nautical Work called " Service 
Afloat,” is now understood to be train the pen 
of Lieutenant Town, who is about to publish 
a new edition. 

Mr. Jesse is about to publish •’ Fishing 
Anecdotes, with Hints for Anglers.” 

A monthly Work, called “ The Naturalist,'’ 
illustrative of the Animal, Vegetable, nnd 
Mineral Kingdom, will shortly appear. 

The Ailveuluies of Captain John Patterson 
of the 50ih Regiment, with Notices of the 
Ofliiers, fkc.,from ISO/ to 1821, will he shortly 
published. 

General Statistics of the British Empire, by 
James M‘Queen, Esq., In the press. 

Dr. Limlley ia preparing (or publication, 

” A Selection ot the most Remarkable of the 
Tribe of Orehideous Plunts” i*Folio Plates. 

A Report on the Commeice of the Pori* Of 
New Russia, Moldavia, Wullachia, fkc., made 
to the Russian CJpvernmeut ill 1835, will bj> 
published immediately. 

LIST OP NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Literary Remains of the lut# William Hax- 
lltt, 2 vols. tfvo., Stiff. 


Lamb's Tales from Shfikspeare, 2 vols. 
32m o. 3s. 

Edrich the Ssxon, n Tale of the 11th Cen* 
tpry. 2 voln., r si Svo., Sir. 

St. Petersburg, Coustantinuple, and No* 
poli di Romania, by Von Tiets, 2 vols 8vo., 
Sir 

Landor’s Adventures In the North of Eu¬ 
rope, S vols post 8vo., Sir. 

Recollection* of an Aitillery Officer, by Ben¬ 
son Earl Hill, 2 vols. post hvo.,21*. 

Strang's Germany in 1831,8 vol*. Svo , 8+s. 
Paley’s Theory of Nalural Philosophy, Svo,, 
Kk. 

Gossips’Week, by the Author uf " Slight 
ltcnilni, fences, ” 8 vols. Svo. 2L. 

Supplement to Evans' statues, by T, C. 
Grangei, 2 vols Svo.. lit. ■’». 

Parker on the Antidotal Treatment of 
Epidemic Cholera, Svo., 5j. 

Reminiscence* in Prose nnd Verse, liy the 
Rev. R. Polivhele, 3 vols fcp. Svo. 

A Popular View ol HomteopuLby, by the 
Rev Thomas R. Everest Kvo,(m. 

Walker’* Beauty in Women, illustrated by 
Howard, royal Svo, 31* Grf. 

Winkle’s British Cathedrals, imp.Svo. Sir., 
royal 4to i'JIr. 

Anecdote* and Annals of (He Degf and 
Dumb, by C. E. II. Open, M.l).,T0r. 

Tim i’loken Foot, nTulti of the Civil Wnr, 
liy Major Sherer, 2 vols. post Svo., 21>. 

The Poetical Work* of James Montgomery, 
3 vols. fcp. 8vo., 18s. 

Travels a/id Adventnrca in Eastern Africa, 
by Nut Isaac*, 2 vols, pout 8vo. t 21 r. 

History of England from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Pence of Aix-la-Chnjicllc, by 
Lord Mahon, Vol. I. Hvo., Ids. 

The Dream of the iloltlu, nml Goethe’s bal¬ 
lad, Vunita*, Vosiitalum, Vunitns, illustrated 
by Scbroedter uud Newreuttier, imp folio, fit. 

Sketches of the Coasts of Ireland and Scot¬ 
land, Ac., by Lord Teignmouth, 2 vol*. poet 
8vo.,21.». 

The Magician, a Romance, by L, Bltcliie, 

3 vol*. post 8vo,, ll. Ilf.fid. 

Memoir of \V, Cary, D.D., 8vo., IBs. 

Lord Roldan, a Historical Romance, by A. 
Cunningham. 3 vols. post Rvo., 1/. I is. ij-l. 

Soli!oss Halnfield, by Captain Basil Hull, 
post Svo , 10*. fid. 

Paley’s Natural Theology, with Illustrative 
Notes, by Lord Brougham and .Sir Charles 
Bell, 3 vols. post Svo,, 12r. 

Simeon's Wuikx, Vol. VJ., 8vo. ]0r, 

Clarkson’* Researches, Antediluvian, Pa¬ 
triarchal, and Historical, Svo., 7*. 

Wood Leighton, by Mrs. Howitt, 3 vols. post 
8vo ■ If. 11*. fid. 

Excursion* In Switzerland,hy J. F. Cooper, 
Esq., 3 vol*. post Svo., Sis. 

Posthumous Memoirs of His Own Time, by 
Sir N. W. Wruxall 3 vols. 8vo., 31. ‘is. 

The Mountain Decameron, by J. Down tt, 

3 vols. post 8vo., 31*. fid. 
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FINE ARTS. 

Ryall’s Portraits of Eminent Conservative Statesmen. No. I. 

This promises to be one of the most interesting and permanently valuable 
works of modern times. Tho design, though at first sight it may appear 
too exclusively political, is strictly national—for the persons whose portraits 
it widely circulates are mixed up with the history of their country, during 
tho most eventful struggles, foreign and domestic, that have chanced for 
upwards of a century. Here, for instance, we have the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Wharnclifie—their names are linked with that of 
England; the records of their career is the story of her glory and her great¬ 
ness. Some soldiers indeed there may be, so lost to all sense of honour, as 
to subscribe money in payment to the foulmouthed '-alumniator of him 
whoso fame is immortal—and who at the same time momnenso tho slan¬ 
derer of the reputation of the most acute and upright lawyer of the age—but 
happily Englishmen generally are not yet sunk so low as to join in the ruf¬ 
fian howl against two of the best among her “ worthies.’' *Tlie sale of this 
work will show in what estimation both Wellington and Lyndhurst are hold. 
The memoirs which accompany the prints are written in a sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive style. They give us little to object to, and nol much to praise. 
The portraits are admirable—both as likenesses and* works of art: and they 
are engraved in the highest and most finished jrfvle: moreover, they are not 
of a size too small for framing, Tho work is “ got up ” in an exceedingly 
elegant manner. We shall have other occasion-, lor referring to it, as it pro¬ 
ceeds. We cordially wish it the success it deserves, and which wo think it 
cannot fail to obtain. 

Outlines to Rhakspeatc’s Tempest. Designed by C. Selous; with 
Letterpress m English, German, French, and Italian. 

Wc havo here a series of outlines illustrative of the “ Tempest.’’ Their 
merit is great. So great, indeed, that mc may almost compare them with 
those which have obtained such universal popularity both in England and 
on the continent—the wonderful works of Retzsch. Mr. Selous—the nauto 
is not a familiar one, but it mist become so—has entered into the spirit of 
the immortal poet, and has embodied with a marvellous degree of accuracy 
some of bis finest and most subtle imaginings: —the delicate Ariel, the 
monster Caliban, Prospero, Miranda, Ferdinand, the drunken mariners, and 
the crowd of shipwrecked nobles, are all btought before us, and in no ease 
do they disturb our notions of tbul perfection which they received from the 
hands of their creator. It is seldom that an artist paints from Shakspeare 
and succeeds. Our minds are pre-occupied ; wo have already pictured his 
characters, and cannot fancy them other than we have drawn them. It is 
no slight pniiso, therefore, of Mr. Selous to say that lie lias in no way dis¬ 
appointed us. Wc think be has painted them just as mu imagined them ;— 
because, indeed, we think lie lias conveyed the idea which the great poet 
designed to convey. The outlines are twelve in number; they represent the 
more prominent points in the drams : commencing with tho scene which 
represents Miranda gazing on the distant wreck, and ending with that which 
describes her as at chess with Ferdinand— 

“ Sweet lord, you play me false.” 

The work is dedicated bf permission to the Princess Victoria; .it is “ got 
up" with tmich v taste and judicious expense. The publication does credit to 
Mr. Scldos#; a German publisher, to whom we arc i<sd«bted for introducing 
this accoB^whed English painter to his country. 
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THE DRAMA. 

HAYMAWCET. 

The “ Ransom" is a little anecdote of the famous president Montesquieu, 
in a dramatic shape, pleasingly rendered from the French. It turns upon 
certain incidents of domestic pathos which attached themselves to one of 
his many generous and humane actions. The scene is laid at Marseilles, 
where we are introduced to a merchant, M. Durvalle, whom the president's 
liberal love of commerce had assisted in his days of unsuccessful enterprise, 
and who, as the little drama opens, is being warmed again by the sunshine 
of his old prosperity. Thanks for this, however, are due not less to the 
president, than to a young and affectionate-hearted girl, Pauline Lo Blanc, 
who, with her mother, had been some short time before rescued by M. Dur- 
valle from deep poverty, and who had repaid the kindness by so devoted an 
attention to his affairs, that under her management, having won unlimited 
trust, every transaction prospers. All this the merchant lnmself tells us, 
and we soon learn from another source, that, unwearied as her exertions are 
for M. Durvalle; she is accustomed in the evening of every industrious day, 
to hurry in the disguise of a boy to the river-side, where she earns small 
sums by plying a boat, in the hope of procuring sullicient in time to pur¬ 
chase the ransom of her father, who is a slave on the coast of Barbary. It 
is sufficient to add to tlys, that the president Montesquieu, hears her story 
in the latter character, that he redeems her father secretly, and that, on 
the eve of her own departing for the purpose of sacrificing herself to pur¬ 
chase her father's freedom, the old man comes back—to find her labouring 
under the suspicion of having robbed her benefactor’s bureau, and applied 
the money to his ransom,—the truth being, that the son of M. Durvalle is 
the thief, but that loving him, and thinking him a dupe i at her than u rascal, 
and more tender still of the feelings of M. Durvalle himself,- -poor Pauline 
Le Blanc has resolved to hear all suspicion sooner than letray him. Truth 
is in the end of course restored, and the piece ends happily. 

Miss Ellen Tree's performance of Pauline, is a matchless piece of nature. 
It is impossible to conceive of anything, in the sphere of merely natural 
acting, more beautiful and true. We have seldom seen a greater effect 
produced upon an audience, or produced by more legitimate means. Miss 
Tree perfectly conceived and expressed wbat u woman would feel in an 
extraordinary and overpowering situation. In the level passages she con¬ 
veyed all the truth and simplicity of prose; and rose, by dmt of her 
earnestness in the more serious scenes, to an almost poetical elevation. 
Nor was it her least merit that she exerted also an admirable restraint 
upon the latter feeling when she had carried it to a certain point, by draw¬ 
ing round her in the midst of it, the influence of the humble habits and 
affections of her life of poverty and forbearance. Let the lover of genuine 
art not fi.nl to see this charming artist in the little character of Pauline 
Le Blanc. 

We have to notice, jilso, a little drama produced at this theatre by Mr. 
Poole, which, after realizing a singular success, lias been suddenly and most 
unaccountably withdrawn. We allude to “ Atonement." The plot of 
this piece was in the highest degree interesting; and the characters, slightly 
wrought as they were, were brought out wiih a breadth and distinctness 
which is most unusual in things of the sort. It was, in short, a really 
powerful drama; it was admirably constructed m point of effect; it was 
written with infinite noatness, care, and good taste; its characters were as 
we have st&ted^ they had all most faithful and clever representatives in the 
actors ; the success with the audience was decisive;—and yet, after a few 
nights, on the pretenSSTin the first instance, that one of the principal actors 
was ill, “ Atonement ’ wits withdrawn. Such is the penalty of dramatic 
authorship, and the wisdom of dramatic management. We hope to see 
“ Atonement" played elsewhere, and to see Mrs. W, Clifford play in it, too, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A paper, by Mr. Murchison, was read on the Dudley and Wolverhampton 
coal-field, and on the formations connected with it; followed by a description 
of the lackey Quartz Rock. 

This is one of a series of papers, in which the author has described the 
structure of the border-counties of England and Wales, and the southern 
part of the principality. 

The great coal-field of Dudley and Wolverhampton, the most productive 
in the central part of England, is geologically distinguished by the total 
absence of the mountain limestone and the old red sandstone, which form 
the fundamental rocks of so many of the coal-tracts of Great Britain. In a 
previous memoir the author showed lliat the visible portion of this field is 
surrounded by the lower divisions of the new red sandstone series, which pro¬ 
bably overlap and conceal, to the eastward of the exposed strata, numerous 
rich beds of cool. ' 

The formations which constitute the substrata of the district are known 
only by their irregular protrusion through the coal-measures near Sedgeley 
anil Dudley, ami through the new red sandstone at Wallsall, or by having 
been reached in some of the deepest pits. These rotks belong to the system 
to which Mr. Murchison has given the name of Silurian, and compose the 
greater part of the border-counties, with Cacmiarthensliire and Pembroke¬ 
shire. , 

The structure of the coal-field is first described, and shown to consist of 
two series of strata ; the upper, characterized by the presence of the “ ten- 
yard,’’ or Dudley coal; the lower, by numerous layers of argillaceous car¬ 
bonate of iron, and called by the colliers “ the iron stone measures,” and 
from which is obtained the celebrated Stourbridge fire-clay. The former 
occurs in the centre of the coal-field around Dudley, IJilsUm, Wcdncsbury, 
Nctherton, &c.; and the latter at its southern and northern extremities, in¬ 
cluding the country immediately to the east of Wolverhampton. 

The fossils hitherto discovered in the principal workings are land-plants 
and lresh-watcr shells ; but in the lower, or iron-stone measures, have been 
found the remains of fishes —Mcgalicthys Hibbertii, M. sauroides, Dipio- 
dns gibbus , &c.: thus establishing an identity with the fossils of Bunlie 
House, near Edinburgh, lu tho coal-field of North Staffordshire the sauio 
fishes have also been obtained by Sir Philip Egerton ; and in that of Cole- 
brook Dale, by Mr. Prestwich: but in the Dudley field no alternations of 
marine with fresh-water testacca have been observed, and therefore Mr, 
Murchison infers, that the coal-measures of the district under review were 
accumulated exclusively in fresh water. 

The stiuta belonging to tho Silurian system present dome-shaped, or 
irregular masses ; and, from the position which they occupy, it would have 
been impossible to determine tlieir relative antiquity had not the author 
previously studied similar deposits in districts where the order of superposition 
is well displayed ; and, if the organr remains had not afforded Abundant fa¬ 
cilities for comparison and identification. 

The strata belong to the two upper divisions of the Silurian system—the 
Ludlow rocks and the Wenlock limestone. The former, consisting of lime¬ 
stone overlqi^fi^thin-bedded sandstones, are displayed at three points, 
Sedgeley, Hill,«nd the Hayes; and the Wenlock limestone occurs 

near Dudley,^filming the Wren's Nest.' the Castle Hill, and the Hurst Hill ,* 
and on the eastern side of the coal-field it constit'&'*s» the district on which 
stands tlie town of Walsall. It has been also found beneath the coal-mea¬ 
sures ;—this deposit has been hitherto called the Dudley limestone, and has 
been long distinguished by the number and beauty of its organic remains; 
but the author has changed the name to Wenlock limestone, as, from the 
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position which it occupies near Dudley, its place in the geological series 
• cannot be determined without reference to other districts, while in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Wenlock its true position is fully displayed. 

The quartz rock of the lower Lickey hills is next described, and proved 
to be the oldest tbrmation of the district belonging to that division of the 
Silurian system to which the author has applied the name of Caradoc sand¬ 
stone. The hills form a narrow ridge about three miles long, but not exceed¬ 
ing five hundred feet in height: the quartz rock of which they are composed 
the author conceives to be an altered sandstone which has-been acted upon 
by trap, having observed that the equivalent sandstone in the Wrekin, Caer 
Caradoc, &c., assumes the samp hard quartzose character whenever it is in 
the vicinity of trap rocks. 

A minute description is afterwards given of the trap rocks, both with 
respect to their mineral composition and the effects which they have produced 
on the physical features of the district. To their agency the aulhoi ascribes 
the protrusion of the Silurian rocks, the great lines of fissure which traverse 
the country, the faults which affect the coal-measures, and the elevation of 
the coal-field itself, through the covering of new red sandstone, which once 
extended over the area now occupied by it; and, in conclusion, he adverts to 
the arguments which he had advanced on former occasions respecting the 
probable existence of great deposits of coal beneath the new red sandstone, 
in parts which have not .been exposed by volcanic agency, or hitherto exam¬ 
ined ; and he expresses great satisfaction in Mr. Piestwich having advo¬ 
cated similar opinions in the Super lately read before the Society on the coal¬ 
field of Colcbruok Dale. 

INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

At the 5th ordinary meeting of this Society, C. Fowler, Esq., explained 
the construction of the roof used by him to cover the Hungerford fish- 
market ; iL is entirely of metal, tho framing being of cast-iron and the cover¬ 
ing of zinc, between which, in order to prevent galvanic action, are several 
coatings of tar. The cost of this roof was 700/. 

In the course of the evening a letter was read from M. Vandoyer, a mem¬ 
ber of the French Institut, by which it appeared that a competition among 
the architects of Paris, similar, except in the amount of stake, to that we have 
just now seen in England, has lately occurred. The occasion was a monu¬ 
ment in memory of the distinguished General Foy, for which purpose a 
million francs had been subscribed in a short period, Tho way in which a 
decision was arrived at may afford a lesson to those by whom it is needed. 
The drawing and models were first publicly exhibited during eight days, 
and criticism eagerly sought from the public journals, the names of the can¬ 
didates meanwhile being sedulously concealed. A commission was then 
appointed, consisting of architects, painters, &c., members of the academy; 
afterwards a second, of artists not members of that body, and ultimately a 
selection was made from military men high in esteem. These last, however, 
honourably declining to-vote upon a subject they had not studied, the choice 
was left to the two first bodies, who, having the public opinion to assist their 
judgment, speedily arrived at a decision with which nearly all arc satisfied. 

MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Address of Earl Stanhope, President for the Anniversary Meeting,— 
At a meeting of this society, held at the Royal Institution, on the 11th of 
May. the annual oration was delivered before the members by the president, 
the Right Horn Earl Stanhope. This address, on the raotioft of Sir If. 
Halford, Bart., seconded^- G. G. Sigmund, M.D., and unanimously carried, 
is now printed for distribution amongst the fellows. After returning thanks 
fur his re-election, and congratulating the society upon the additional fame 
it continued to acquire, he proceeds to remark on the utility, and to define 
the nature of the connexion of botany and cheraiatty With the therapeutic 
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ait. At the same time that the analogy afforded by analysis, he observes, 
was a most excellent criterion on which, to form a judgment of the effects of 
a remedy, where botany and chemistry were unknown, the value of a remedy 
could bo known only by experience, and this formed a just ground for in¬ 
quiring into the real merits of popular remedies possessing established 
reputation, the value of which bad been established by long experience. 
In noticing the various papers which had been read at the different meetings 
during the session, and the several new remedies, or applications of such, 
which had been elicited in its Transactions, he continued to enlarge on tho 
utility of the objects which the society more immediately embrace. These 
remarks appeared to us judicious and welt timed, and to convey in neat lan¬ 
guage a severe satire upon the .system of superficial trilling pursued by some 
eminent botanists, who are incessantly searching for new plants so termed, 
but which serve no other purpose than to swell tho catalogues with .bare 
descriptions of their external characters, or further confusing the subject, 
with affected new names and arrangements, and this without any regard to 
their intrinsic properties or uses. The imperfection of the present nomen¬ 
clature and classification, as evinced not only by the multitudes of m nonyms, 
but also by innumerable eases in wliieli plants aie arranged by some 
botanists in different genera, and promoting that uncertainly and confusion 
which are so injurious to botany itself, and so inconvenient, to tho*>e who study 
it, is next pointed out, and a mode of classification in which the investigation 
might be facilitated by analogy is considered to be most desirable. On tho 
present rage for isolating the active prmciplSs of \egetablo remedies, and 
disengaging the alkaloid from those combinations on a Inch its uiedi<*inal 
efficacy may wholly or in part depend, the noble carl makes some just 
comments, which ought, to be read by every pharmacologist. As some¬ 
what analogical with this, he instanced the very complex composition 
termed nulhndate, which was ridiculed and at length expunged from the 
pharmacopoeia, whilst it has been stated by several English phy.,icuuis of 
eminence that it was found in many cases to operate as an anodyne, when 
all other remedies had failed ; and it might almost be doubted whether the 
boasted refinements of modern science had not been of disservice to medicine 
by causing many usefrl and valuable remedies to be expunged from the 
materia uiedica. The allusions to the recent decease of several eminent 
members of the society, umungst whom was that ornament, of humanity mid 
his profession, the late Professor llurnelt, are feelingly made, together with 
a brief notice of their scientific labours. In conclusion, we cunuot but con¬ 
gratulate the profession and tho society upon the possession of a president, 
whose talents confer honour upon his rank, and whose exertions in behalf of 
its objects are so laudable and efficient. 


> / VARIETIES. 

k x i • 

Surveyors of High ways .—B y the new General Highway Act, sec. 40, 
surveyors are required to keep a book, in which shall be entered an account 
of all moneys received and paid, and of tools, materials, &c., such book to 
be open to the inspection of any rated inhabitant at all reasonable times, 
without fee, who may take extracts or copies therefrom. And in case any 
surveyor shall neglect to provide such book, (a form whereof is contained in 
the se.hedtril^j* fho^Act,) or to make such entries therein within one week 
uftcr iinyjMp^payracnt or receipt,or shall refuse to permit apy sfich inhabit¬ 
ant to iiuipfet such book, or take extracts therefrom—such surveyor shall 
forfeit fbjf every such offence any sum not exceeding live pounds. 

Revising Barristers. — The number of revising barristers appointed to 
revise the lists of voters for the counties, cities, and boroughs iff England 
and Wales was, in 1832,165, who %ere occupied 3662 days, at a cost of 
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3df400/. 5s. 9d.: in 183?, 163 barristers; 2612 days ; cost 23.182/. 1 Is. 3d.: 
1834, 170 barristers; 2*>33 days; cast 22,520/. loi. 10 d.: and, in 1833, 174 
barristers; 3338 days; cost 32,086/. 5s. 'id . 

Fhe Giraffes. —M. Thibaut, to whom was intrud'd the care of the giraffes 
now at the gardens in the Regent's Park, speaking of these interesting 
creatures, says that the giraffe is extremely fond of society, and very sensible; 
he has observed one of theta shed tears when it no longer saw its com¬ 
panions, or tl^e persons who were in the habit of attending to it. The 
giraffe eats with great delicacy, ami takes its food leaf by leaf, collecting 
them from the trees by means of its long tongue. It rejects the thorns, and 
in this respect differs from the camel. As the gra»s on which it is now fed 
is cut'for it, it takes the upper part only, anrl chews it until it perceives that 
the stem is too coarse for it. Great care ia required for its preservation, and 
especially great cleanliness. M. Thibaut further says that lie found the 
llesh of the giraffe excellent eating; the Arabs are very fond of it. On the 
1 uthof August, last \ car, Thibaut saw the lirst two giraffes; a rapid chase, 
on horses accustomed to the fatigues of the desert, put him and his com¬ 
panions in possession, at the end of three hours, of the larger of the two*; 
the mother of one of tho c e now in his charge. Unable to take her alive, 
the Arabs killed her with blows of the sabre; and, cutting her to pieces, 
carried the meat to the head-quarters, whore it was cooked and eaten. 

The exertions of Mr. Dealt*, of the (living apparatus, have proved suc¬ 
cessful. lie has discovered the wreck and valuable cargo of the Intrinsic, 
of Liverpool, lost off the coast of Kilkee, Clare, in February last, after 
a survey of several days, over an area of nearly ten acres in the “ bottom of 
the sea.” This unfortunate vessel and cargo, valued at 23,000/., was found 
in a ravine, under twelve fathoms of water. 

Steam Navigation to India. —An experiment in steam-navigation, on a 
grand scale, is about to be made under the direction and at the expense of 
the East India Company. Two vessels of the largest class are nearly com¬ 
pleted, with which it is intended, at intervals of about a month each, that 
the voyage to Bengal shall lie made by the Cape. The stcain-engipes of 
each vessel will be of 200 horse power. Arrangements have been made for 
a supply of coals at stated places, for which 3000 tons have been ordered; 
and they are said to be so well chosen, as to allow the power of steam to be 
kept up with very little intermission during the whole distance. 

Fall of the Lander Column. —This handsome column, creeled at Truro, 
to commemorate the noble exertions and great African discoveries of the 
Landers (so justly distinguished by their fellow-townsmen and by their 
admiring country), has fallen to the ground. It was just completed, and 
a test of its stability applied, when the foundation gave way, and it became 
a mass of ruin. Fortunately no person was hurt, and it is to be hoped the 
design will be speedily Yc-constructed. 

The tail part of a gigantic lizard, or crocodile, completely converted into 
stone of the hardest texture, has been found about twenty yards below the 
surface of the earth, in the shaft of a coal-pit which has been recently opened 
near Chesterfield, in Derbyshire. In about •three j ears’time, when other 
shafts shall have been formed, it is probable there will be discovered the east 
of some extraordinary animal of large dimensions in solid stone, equal to the 
present fragment, which is so singularly perfect that it shows every wrinkle 
and indent of Ac external muscles and texture of the skin. The head of 
an immense animal wflflbund a few days since in a bed of chalk at the back 
of Kemp Town. It measures 3ft. 1J in. long, and 1ft. 9in. thick. 

A highly interesting account has lately been given to the Geological So¬ 
ciety, by Mr. Murchison, of the discovery of fossil fish in the now rod sand¬ 
stone of Tyrone, in Ireland, being the first discovery of such remains in that 

July.-* von. xi.yii. no. cuixxvn. 2 n 
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particular stratum, though they were known to exist in others of the p^oup 
to which it belongs. The part of the formation in question surrounds and 
includes a small coal field, but reposes tor the greater part upon mountain 
limestone. The sandstone consists of many distinct beds, which have evi¬ 
dently been deposited at different and widely-separated periods of time, 
since some of the lower exhibit on the upper surface the marks of the rip¬ 
pling action of water, and must, therefore, have long presented an exposed 
surface to a calm sea. It is in the lowest beds twenty-five or thirty-five feet 
below the surface that the fishes are found. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Depository of Archives at Venice —This unparalleled collection contains 
8,6(1 volpmes of stitched quiics of MSS., divided into 1890 departments, 
arranged into i98 galleries, balls, &(*., and covering shelves, which, placed 
in one line, would reach more Ilian seventeen miles, A thousand writers 
working eight hours a day could not copy the collection in 700 years. 
Taking u very low average, each volume contains 80 leaves, about 18 inches 
long, and 10 wide: and these leaves if placed one next the other without 
any interval, would girdle the equatorial diametof of the earth more than 
eleven times; their weight exceeds 6200 toils. Each leaf being about 16 
inches squaie, they would, if spread together/.jover .'10 square miles.— Athe- 
ntfum. 

Sm Serpents, —M. tie Liebold has seen two sea serpents in 1° 29' north 
latitude m the Chinese seas; they floated on the top of the water, then 
plunged in, mid le-uppeaied at a great distance, hut they did not seem to 
be very active. One, the hyttrnphis ),claims, was from eighteen inches to 
two feet long, and was spotted with yellow ; tho other was venomous. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

It (‘marks on the Chum v <>f the present Jlrprcssum in the Markets - Agri¬ 
cultural Committee n the, Itnusc of Commons—Gradual Dispersion of 
the Delusions created by the ('(nival Association, and the Cun airy 
Alarmists - Decent Dissensions in the Association—Defections on the 
Mao Poor Lair—Prospects of the Crops, tfc. 

A production which embraces, and is affected by fads extensive and 
various as the production of the soil, so often changes its phases, Unit, it 
really mmmiis all but impossible to speculate with any, even a remote, degree 
ot piob.ibilitv upon the chances which attend its progress. Thus, if the 
reader will look hack to our April Report, lie will find that we righth anti¬ 
cipated a senes ot causes winch might increase the demand for wheat, and 
raise the puce. Iho effect justified our deductions promptly, and, as it ap¬ 
pealed, ctiiciontly. Now mark what follows. In May, only a.little month 
later, v\c showed cause against the opinions then so rife, that wheat must 
still continue to go up. Me doubted, because we could perceive no adequate* 
grounds for the various rumpuis ci.ciliated to raise price. We stated the 
rea-ons which influenced an apparent contradiction to the then general 
judgment. In price, notwithstanding a till then most cold and adverse 
season, it became manifest that no v^ry sincere or solid belief'attached to 
these rumours lor a rise, lor although it was tolerably well ascertained that 
the harvest must be later, and therefore probably lunger also than usual, 
thus protracting the appearance of the new covk in- the market, notwith¬ 
standing these things, the markets did not rise; they rather fell. Since 
t hat time the most beautiful and beneficial showers have fallen,— 

“Revived earth unfolds new force and new delights.” 
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It dfles almost indeed require the language of fancy to describe truly tho 
prodigious improvement in the state of the crops—the graces, barley, and 
wheats upon the whole range of the lighter soils, and indeed upon those 
which are heavier. Price therefore still stops, a fact worth all the rest, for 
it indicates by the strongest of all evidence the almost universal opinion, 
that if the crop do even threaten to be below an average, there is still no 
sutlicient hope to encourage speculation in com, or withholding on the part 
of the farmer. And since it is averred that in districts where agricultural 
banks are established— in Ireland especially—the farmer has been secured 
from tho necessity of forcing his stock into the market by loans, the issue is 
but, the more instructive, the more declaratory of the general hesitation to 
rely upon a short supply. These transactions of the markets, say all the 
reporters, are merely influenced by the weather; but there is a very im¬ 
portant truth connected with this statement. It is scarcely possible for any 
conceivable succession of rain or sunshine cither to bring the crop up to an 
average, immense though tho improvement has already been, or to make 
it equally early with other years. Yet, nevertheless, in spite of this con¬ 
viction, the price is stationary, or declining, and this too upon all the chief 
articles, wheat, barley, and oats. Can there he a more convincing proof of 
the universal belief that the stocks resulting from the accumulations of the 
la.it three years are mg only adequate to supplv the wants, but flic waste of 
the consumption, increased as it has lately been by all those nou’l appli¬ 
cations of the subsistence %>f man to the feeding of animals, and other 
processes which we ha\c ventured to denominate “ waste ? * This, and this 
alone, can account for the stagnant and depressed state of the market, the 
reluctance to purchase m other quantities than from hand to mouth, as they 
call it. 

In the menu while, the inquiry before the Committee of the House of 
Commons lias been prosecuted, and the evidence published in parts; the 
Lords have as vet made no repoit. The effect of these transactions lias been 
any thing hut that anticipated by the Central Association and its con¬ 
stituents, the clamorous politico-agrieultunsls, who icier their distresses 
to a restored currency, and their relief to the legislature. The progress of 
the. conviction we have taken upon us to predict must be the consequence of 
this inquiry, appears daily to grow' stronger. The funnel sees that legis¬ 
lation can do little, his own efforts all that run he done for him. The great 
body of the tenantry are now thoroughly alive to the fact that price is sub¬ 
servient to the laws of demand and supply, and profit to the prudence with 
which they make their contracts, and the skill and success with vvlmli they 
manage their land. The Cent Mil Association makes no way. On the con¬ 
trary, a very striking criterion is developed by the publication of the 
parliamentary document containing tho number of stamps issued to the 
newspapers. It will be recollected that one of the first projects of the 
Association was to institute a journal under the attractive title of “The 
Agriculturist,” to promulgate their decrees and opinions. One of the last 
demonstrations was Mr. Barnard’s resell!'ion, declaring the determination of 
the same body “ not to patronise any newspaper that will not take a certain 
course inflict prescribed by the Society.'* ’ Now mark what follows. The 
Agriculturist began by taking from the Stamp-office, m January, 1800. 
In the first three months, the issue had fallen to ;>iOU ; or, divided bv weeks, 
about the number of the enrolled members of Uie Society ; thus showing 
that their organ is of no force or validity beyond their own subscribers. The 
Murk Lane Impress, on the contrary, the only other journal devoted parti¬ 
cularly to agriculture, mid which has very quietly and very sensibly opposed 
itself to the violent nonsense of tne Central Association and the currency 
quacks, has not only hehMts ground successfully against its fresh and highly 
patronised opponent, but has actually increased its circulation—the number 
of stamps issued being in January 7300, and in April 8250. This is a 
powerful indication of the state of the general sentiments of the agricultural 

2 u 2 
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classes. It is now also apparent that nothing is likely to be done, or perhaps 
can he done, in the wjy of legislation during the present session. But the 
conviction, the most useful conviction we have pointed out, will have been 
wrought, and its beneficial result will be to confine the contemplations of 
the landlord, farmer, and labourer to their own resources, and it is to be 
hoped to confirm their mutual aid and good will in the same degree that it 
lias csiabh'died their mutual dependence. So much of good at least will 
these inquiries of Parliament and the Central Association have effected; 
and this is all tint common sense ever expected. 

In our June Report we exhilarated the reader with the substance of Mr. 
Barnard’s spirited resolutions; while we ventured to anticipate that not even 
that Society “ would approve propositions so near insanity.” Our prediction 
has been verified. On the 17th, Mr. B.’s resolutions were prudently with¬ 
drawn ; others, more unctuous and less spicy, substituted by Mr. Ormsby 
Gore. But these were twice opposed by Earl Stanhope, the vehemence of 
whose oratory against the New Poor Law Bill drew down upon him the 
opposition of the meeting at large, objection being taken to the discussion 
of political topics. Lord Stanhope further advocated the rights of the 
labourer, which he contended wore to be employed and well paid. He in¬ 
sisted strongly upon the necessity of an union of lundlord, tenant, and 
woikman; upon the importance of calling into action masses of men as the 
only safeguard to the agricultural interests in tidies that were corning. 
Lord Wynford declared that had he cntertamcijl. u notion the Society was to 
he a place for the discussion of the Poor Laws, lie should never have joined 
it: and if it went on thus, it would become an illegal Society. After great 
altercation and confusion amongst the persons present, the debate ended by 
Lord Wvndford's moving an amendment, “ That in the opinion of that 
meeting, no foil her public proceeding should be taken on this subject until 
the Committees of the two Homos of Paihameut shall have made their 
report.” In submitting this resolution, Ins lordnlup said, that the evidence 
which had been given before the committee of which he had the honour of 
being a member had furnished an abundant case to entitle the agriculturists 
to relief; and it was his intention to move either a series of resolutions 
founded thereou, or to introduce a Bill upon the subject. This being 
seconded ami carried, L irl Stanhope and some other gentlemen withdrew 
llieir names from the Society, after which a icsolution of thanks to the noble 
Karl tor his past services was voted. * 

Thu> has been very nearly fulfilled the opinions we have from time to time 
hazarded concerning the issue of this Association. Agreed upon no general 
principles of action, embracing few practical objects, its time and money 
have been waited in fruitless discussions and unavailing contentions. Its 
originator, Lord Slauhope, has abandoned his refractory offspring, and its 
present duty is designated to be to wait the report of the Lords and its effect 
on the legislature. The agriculturist could do this almost as well, it is to be 
presumed, without as with a Central Association. Yet this, we will venture 
to say, is all that will be effected, should the Society outlive the session of 
Parliament, wherein so much was to be done, a duration of vitality now 
rather doubtful. Yet are Lord *»S tan hope’s objections not without reason at 
their hack. It is constitutionally anomalous to commit to the irresponsible 
direction of three persons so va*t a power as the Poor Law Commissioners 
enjoy. It is oppressively tyrannous to vest in parish officers or unions the 
power to send a man to a workhouse, whenever relief, temporary or per¬ 
manent, is found to be indispensable, at their pleasure. It is atrocious to 
visit all the miseries of her indiscretion upon the wretched” mother of an 
illegitimate child, and to free the fitter from all%u«, a remotely possible 
pecuniary payment. We agree with the noble Earl that circumstances 
highly favourable to the gradual introduction of the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill have conduced to its successful operation, which could not, under other 
tunes (in 1827 for instance) have been even attempted. A low price of 
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provisions, and an active state of the manufacturing districts, have been 
infinitely more beneficial in the altered and improved state of pauperism, 
than the principles or practice of the new law. Could the deductions from 
expense on these grounds be subtracted from the savings, we verily believe 
little, if any, would remain to the credit of the amended law with its con¬ 
comitant expenditure. Its power will not have been tried, nor its excellence 
established, till its results he exposed to the fiery ordeal of a time of adversity. 
If any such should arrive, we own, we tremble lor the consequences. The 
calm may prove delusive, for the curses of the indigent against if, though 
not loud, are" still deep. To a certain extent it fulfils indeed its own ends, 
for only compute the immense quantity of work now demanded in the 
country simply by the erection of new workhouses! Its operation through 
all the ramifications of trade in this respect alone is prodigiously great. 

The wheat is now in full ear, the barlov beginning to ear, and both are 
miraculously recovered. It has been remarked that “a dry stunt is more 
easily overcome than a wet stunt, ’and this appears to he the almost uni¬ 
versal case this season. Up to this moment, when a gentle dew-like ram is 
falling (June 21), the alternations of sun and shower have been exactly of 
that kind which constitutes, in fanning language, “growing weather:” and 
coming just at this precise lime, it rescues the scalds of the light soils from 
that disastrous destructive heat, wldch often burns up the produce about 
Midsummer. This inli-d be taken in addition to tbe set-off again.it the 
failure of the coining harvckf. 

That opinion is thoroughly against a greatly deficient crop, nialgre the 
four predicted plagues—less sown—a late harvest—thin in quantity, and bad 
m quality—is shown by the markets pcrseveringly declining. The bujers 
hold off, and though factors reluctantly give wny, price falls. At most of 
the country markets, wheat was lower last week, for the second time during 
the past month; and in Mark-lane, the centre of information, it fell from 
1 to 2. The last prices arc in their range as lail month, the fall being 
limited to particular qualities. Imperial aveiages, June 10,—wheat, oIs.; 
barley, 3;l.f.-2.v.; oats, 24.«.-7 a‘.: rye, .'J.i.v.-2.v.: peas, 41.s.- 7x. 

The reports of hops, from the disti:cts where they are chiefly grown, are 
highly favourable. We may mention, by the way, an article in one of the 
Norfolk papers, announcing a somewhat extended experiment to grow hops 
in that county, now making by Richard Crawshuy, Esq,, which appears to 
be scientifically and successfully conducted. 

The trade in meat is rather slow, from the ample supplies; those sent to 
Islington increase. It can hardly fail fo bo otherwise when the superior 
accommodation and advantages become more generally known. 

The liay-making is retarded, while the crops are incalculably increased 
by the showery weather. In the Midland counties not much is got up; in 
the Northern and Eastern, the cutting is scarcely begun. The failure is 
principally in the clovers, but these will be greatly benefited by tbe delay. 
The Infolium incarnatum has been a good deal tried this year ; but so in¬ 
auspicious a season will scarcely afford a fair experiment. The Swedish 
turnips uiq sown, and the general sowing is proceeding rapidly, and of 
course prosperously in this dropping weather. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

• • 

New Manure.—A. nejv manure, under the name of “ animalizcd carbon,” 
has taken the field, ifTcompctition with the bone-dust. We leave our agricul¬ 
tural friends to test its dualities, but we understand it is from fifteen to 
twenty shillings per acre cheaper than the bone-manure; and we have seen 
letters speaking of its virtues in flic most unqualified terms of approbation. 
One gentleman from Norfolk, Mr. Richard Taylor, states that last summer 
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lie used three tons for turnips, and, in the same field he used rape-dust,* and 
also bones ; he put on for turnips half a ton an acre, with a slight dressing 
of manure, and half a ton of bones per acre, and manure, and half a ton of 
rape-dust per acre, and manure-in the same proportion, and all in the same 
field. The result was, that where he used carbon the turnips were by far 
the best, and were less injured by the fly. The Duke of Portland had ten 
tons for turnips, and the produce was as good, if not better, than where bones 
wero used on the same land. A Scottish farmer, Mr. Andrew Dalgairns, 
of Inglestou, Forfarshire, has applied the carbon as a manure for turnips 
for the last two seasons with the best effect; the grass was more promising 
after the carbon than the bone-dust. Now, those are practical instances of 
success, and afford a fair guarantee to the most cautious farmer, that in 
giving file new manure a fair trial, he is not wasting his time or means on 
an untried visionary speculation.— Inverness Courier. 

Home Grown Flax. —We understand the agriculture practice of sowing 
flax in this part of the country, for domestic purposes, is Ik, -oming much 
more general than it was formerly. The returns from Riga and American 
seed have, in many instances, been very great. The Dutch seed has also 
been found to answer well; and there is every reason to think, if farmers 
would direct their attention more to the cultivation of this crop, it would turn 
out a profitable one, not only for family purposes, but *as an article for sale. 
The importance of flax crops in Ireland may be judged from the fact, that 
there has lately been brought into the market fi in Derrv, as much as two 
hundred tons per week, averaging in value from 40 1. to 80/. per ton; and 
there has been imported this season, at Belfast alone, above nine thousand 
hogsheads of flax-seed, Riga, America, and Dutch.- -Aberdeen paper. 

Agriculture. —Grass fields sometimes lose their good name from causes 
unsuspected till the effects appear, and when this occurs, nature herself 
demands a change in the form of a top-dressing untried before, or, should 
that fail, the application of the plough. Fogging is the disease most incident 
to old pastures; hut there are other causes of deterioration, such as the 
tendency of certain herbs to exhaust particular properties of the soil, and 
thus communicate a deadening influence, as yet unprobed by practical 
chemistry. Cases have it.lien under our notice in which cattle grew in hone 
and stature, but not in beef or fat; and many a dealer has discovered to his 
cost that there is something wrong, without being able to tell the reason 
why. To the million, nothing appears plainer than blades of grass and the 
fields they cover, and yet one of the simplest departments of husbandry, 
apart altogether from climate and season, offers up to the present moment a 
wide field for philosophical investigation.— Dumfries Courier. 

Bone-dust strew ed lightly over the rows where peas, beans, or any other 
seeds are sown, will insure a finer and more healthy plant than any other 
kind of manure. It should not be buried in the soil; its virtue is carried 
downward by the moisture from the land, which retains its productive quality 
for two or three seasons. In Yorkshire the farmers now avail themselves of 
it to a very great extent, and Find it cheaper, even for wheat and barley 
crops, than the best eontpost. It is no. unfrequent there to see the name of 
the proprietor of an estate written on liis lawn with luxuriant, grass, produced 
only by drilling firje bone-dust in the track of the letters, which may be de¬ 
lineated with chalk, or the small end of a walking stick.— Correspondent of 
Suffolk Chronicle. < , 
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USEFUL ARTS. 

The Chartometer. —Last week, at the request of that great patron of 
science. Professor Daubeny, was exhibited, at the Botanical Garden, Oxford, 
to a party of sciontillc gentlemen, who highly approved of it. a new in¬ 
vention by Mr. R. Pearson, organist, of the City (”■ o*ch, which lic> calls a 
Chat tomefer, or Road Measurer, and which appears to be the most complete 
instrument for the purpose intended ever yet discovered. It is so exact in 
its operation, tllat you can immediately ^obtain, on a map of any scale, the 
distance that anyone place may bo from another; probably the greatest 
proof of its accuracy is by tracing it. over several scales of one, three, five, 
eight, and tea miles to the inch, which it will give with the greatest pre¬ 
cision, even to the fractional part of a mile. The cause of this new produc¬ 
tion is a complete exemplification of the old adage—that “ necessity is the 
mother of invention;” for it. appears that Mr. Pearson has for some time 
past been engaged during his leisure hours in constructing a series of tables 
(which will contain at least ltfu,()()U dilfcrcnt references), by means of which 
the distance that any city, town, or village in the kingdom may be from each 
other can be immediately obtained, and that as easily as you may learn the 
cost of any number of articles at a i icon price in a ready reckoner. The 
plan Mr. Pearson adopted to obtain the*«e distances was by measuring them 
by scale and compass on the maps published by the Board of Ordnance (on 
a scale of one mile to the indri, and from the best printed Authorities: but 
lie found this method so very inaccurate, tedious, and excessively laborious, 
that he was about to give up his undertaking, but fortunately necessity sug¬ 
gested the production of the above clever and \erv useful machine. Many 
gentlemen have expressed a wish to possess such an instrument, hut the 
inventor states that lie only made it for liis own private use, and declines at, 
present having any other made like it. In this we think he is not doing 
himself justice; for it evidently appears lie might from its sale make it a 
source of considerable profit. The inventor and his brother, some years 
since, constructed a water-wheel, at a gieat expense, to pteveul the retarda¬ 
tion oecasioncd. both in water-mills and sfeam-uavigiilion. by the great 
weight of the back water, which they suspended between 1» < boats, and 
took it to London for the inspection of the Lords of the Admiralty, who, 
upon examination, stated that they considered the action of the wheel was 
well calculated to effect the object in view, but that they had no power to 
remunerate persons for their inventions, and ottered them the loan of a vessel, 
if they would apply a pair of wheels to it and make a voyage of experiment; 
and if it proved to*answer the purpose intended, they (the Lords of the Ad¬ 
miralty) would gladly recommend its adoption in lus Majesty's service. But 
the expenses attendant on this experiment, together with ■1(H)/. necessaiy for 
the purchase of a patent to secure the invention, were beyond their means, 
and, instead of reward, from their not being successful m a pecuniary paint 
of view, they have been’subject to the salir ; .*al observations and the impu¬ 
dent and bittey sarcasms of those who are altogether incapable of appreciating 
the merit'of invention. Since writing the above, we are informed that, it is 
the opinion of a gentleman, of high scientific attainments, that the pnneiple 
of the invention in question is capable of being brought into use for general 
measurement; and if so, it would in many instances supoisede the tape line, 
yard measure, and foot rule, as it possesses the properties of each of them, 
besides many other advantages. It is to be hoped that now Mr. Pearson 
possesses the mdre ready means by this invention of making the tables of 
reciprocal distances befift&^nentioned, he will do so, as we veuly believe that 
the reason such a series of .tables has never before been published arises 
from persons, in making the attempt, having taken alarm at the immensity 
of the labour. 

Improvement and,Conservancy of the Biver Thames. — Thauks to the 
public spirit and unwearied perseverance of Mr. Martin, the eminent histo- 
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rical painter, one of the most important and ornamental improvements of 
which our metropolis is susceptible is likely to be carried into operation. 

It is now seveial years since Mr. Martin first directed the public attention 
to the desirableness'of supplying the inhabitants of London with water of 
a purer quality than that hitherto furnished them. So far back as the year 
1828 he published a design, and accompanied it with illustrative engravings, 
at liis individual cost, for conveying hither the water of the Colne. That 
plan having been abandoned, we will not now enter into its details further 
than by stating, in justice to Mr. Martin, that it embraced many ornamental 
objects which displayed much ingenuity and taste in the designer; but the 
great expense of the undertaking, added to the circumstance of its being 
calculated to the removal of only a portion of the existing evil, were strong 
counteracting reasons against its accomplishment. 

Undeterred, however, by the want of success in his first project, the fact 
so universally admitted as the insalubrity of the Thames water in the state 
in which it is conveyed to us, again urged Mr. Marlin to the task of devising 
a remedy at onee efficient. and of general operation. 

The result has been the promulgation of a design, to which are already 
attached the signatures of approval of nearly two hundred persons eminent 
in slat ion, in science, and in taste, including an unanimous vote, to the 
same effect, from the members of the Institute of British Architects. 

The mlile river that graces our metropolis being made the ultimate re¬ 
cipient of every species of offal and filthy/obomination, which it is unne¬ 
cessary to particularize, conveyed thither from ten thousand minor sewers, 
is thus converted into one great sewer for the whole of London. This cir¬ 
cumstance, when it is considered that from its stream thus contaminated 
the greater pm linn of the inhabitants of the city and its environs are sup¬ 
plied with the jnost indispensable article in domestic economy, is in truth 
sufficiently revolting; yet the disgust it naturally inspires is immeasurably 
augmented by the fact that, frem the ilux and reflux of the tide, the water 
of the liver with which these deleterious and offensive materials commingle 
passes and repasses the city probably for days before it gains its final desti¬ 
nation, and hence no part of the river within the city’s verge is free from 
contamination. 

Yet the water of the Thames is admirably adapted for culinary and do¬ 
mestic purposes generally, and may he challenged against the world for 
its purity and wliolesomoucss when its uncongenial auxiliaries are ab¬ 
stracted; to divest it therefore of these, is the first and most important 
feature in Mr. Martin's project; while its subsidiary objects, if they gi\e 
place in point of actual importance to the first part of the design, form 
with it one grand whole, calculated to produce such a \^ist improvement in 
the embellishment of the metropolis, as to be fully entitled to be termed 
magnificent. 

This design has been recently made the subject of a Report by a Com¬ 
mittee ; which, after fully enumerating its several details, briefly recapitulates 
its main features under the following heads:— 

“ 1st. The tofal and simultaneous subtraction of all filth? and of every 
species of ordure from the ri\ or stream; leaving it, therefore, in its natural 
purity. * 

“ 2dly. The improvement of the wharfage property. 

“ 3dly. The establishment of a magnificent and extensive public walk along 
both banks of the Thames, unequalled in any part of Europe, with the con¬ 
sequent improvement of the navigation and general aspect of the river and 
its hanks; the attendant amelioration in the localatmosphereand salubrity 
of that district; the protection of property on tlmViver; and the formation 
of collateral public baths, which shall induce persons to abstain from bathing 
in the Thames. 

“ stilly, and lastly. The saving of a vast quantity of the most fructify ing 
manure, which, employed on cultivated soil, will nearly double its produce." 
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The following additional extracts from the Report will sufficiently explain 
the means proposed for effecting this mo3t desirable project:— 

“ Tho manner in which Mr. Martin proposes to accomplish this object 
(the lir&t) is by the construction of a close sewer, twenty feet wide, and of 
adequate depth, along both banks of the river, commencing on the North 
near Millbank, and proceeding towards the Tower, round which it will pass, 
if required, to terminate near the Regent’s Canal; while that on the South, 
beginning at Yauxhall, and proceeding in the direction of Rotherhithe, is 
intended to diverge thence, and terminate near the Surrey Canal. In order 
to dispose of the polluting drainage thus diverted from the river stream, and 
confined within these two Sewers running parallel to the river, and with 
somewhat more than the declivity of its bed—Mr. Martin places two great 
receptacles at their respective terminations, so arranged and constructed, 
that the accumulation of all the drainage of the metropolis shall not be pro¬ 
ductive of the smallest annoyance or insalubrity to the nearest inhabitants.’' 

The second object is to be obtained by “ the erection, over the two Sewers, 
of a line of colonnaded wharf's, which will afford, in front of tho present 
wharfs, additional room ; increase the convenience of the merchant and tho 
Inborncr; facilitate the operations of trade; give greater security to property 
landed from vessels and barges ; improve the navigation of ibe river by tho 
assistance of the subjacent sewers, which will constitute uniform embank¬ 
ments ; and, lastly, add some portion oi‘ time to the number of hours during 
which the craft can deliver <#■ take in their cargoes.” 

The next is the most attractive portion of the design, and consists in the 
construction of “ a magnificent promenade on each side of the rjver, un¬ 
equalled in Europe, by the conversion of the roofs of tho colonnaded wharfs 
just described, into para petted walks.” 

Upon tins subject the Report proceeds,—“ It would be superfluous, on 
the part of the Committee, to undertake to prove that the establishment of 
a grand and magnificent public walk on each bank of the river, and behind 
a most crowded line of habitations running east and west, of the metropolis, 
must be of infinite service to the neighbouring inhabitants, by affording 
them an opportunity of taking exercise in a reserved public walk, (well cal¬ 
culated too for women and children,) and of enjoying a free and open at¬ 
mosphere during the days and hours not devoted to labou**, besides the 
benefit of a more direct intercourse. To these advantages they are certainly 
strangers at present, owing to their remote position from tho parks, and 
from ev cry other general resort of pedestrians.” 

All, we think, will agree in the above observations, as readily as they will 
admit the important character of the design gcneiully; and, if in its com¬ 
pletion it bears out the picturesque effect cf the engraved representation that 
accompanies the Report, we hesitate not in adopting its language—that 
of its being “ unequalled in Europe.” 

We understand that a company is in actual progress of formation to carry 
the design into effect: and should it be accomplished, wc confidently pre¬ 
dict, that highly as Mr. Martin is already appreciated for the genius he has 
displayed in his works of art, his name will be even still more familiar with 
posterity as the designer of so splendid, and in every sense admirable 
a project. 

A steam-plough, constructed by Mr. Heathcoat, M.P. for Tiverton, has 
been tried at Red Moss, near Bolton, Lancashire, and found to answer every 
expectation. About six acres of raw moss were turned up in a few hours, 
and turned up in tfie most extraordinary stjle, sods eighteen inches in 
breadth and nine inchqs in thickness being cut from the furrow, and com¬ 
pletely reversed in position, the upper surface being placed exactly where 
the lower surface had Been before. Mr. Heathcoat's steam-plough, as at 
present constructed, is, it is thought, too costly to admit of its coming into 
general use. It may, however, be used with great advantage where large 
portions of moss land are about to he reclaimed—supb, for instance, as the 
bogs of Ireland. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


To William Preston, of Sunnyslde, in the 
county of Lancaster, operative calico printer, 
for his Invention of certain Improvements In 
printing calico and other fabrics. 

To John Burn Smith, of Halford, In the 
county of Lancaster, cotton spinner, for his 
invention of certain improvements in the ma¬ 
chinery for roving, spinning, and twisting 
colton, and other fibroin substances. 

To John Whiting, of Rodney Buildings, New 
Kent Kouil, in the county of Surrey, Doctor of 
Medicine, fur bin invention of an improve¬ 
ment or improvements in preparing certain 
farinaceous food. 

To John Mameil'Of Parliament Street, in 
the county of Middlesex, civil engineer, for 
bis invention of improvements in making or 
mending turnpike, nr common roads. 

To Henry Sharpe, of llrond Street Hill LI - 
lugs, in the city of London, merchant, for 
improvements in sawing wood and other male, 
rials, being a communication from a foreigner 
■ Chiding abroad. 

To William Sneath, of Ison Green, in the 
county of Nottingham, lace maker, tor Ins in¬ 
vention of certain improvements in machinery, 
by aid of which improvements tbread-ivork 
ci minimis of certain kinds can he formed in 
net, nr lace, made by certain machinery, com¬ 
monly called bobbin-net niuehiiieiy. 

To William Augustus Howell, of Ramsgate, 
in the county ut Kent, smith and ironinongei, 
lor bis invention of certain improvements in 
the construction ot springs for doors. 

To Thomas Henry Russell,of Took'* Court, 
in the city of London, lube-maker, for his 
invention of improvements in making or ma¬ 
nufacturing we'ded iron tubes. 

To Edward Puimfex, of Slide Lane, in the 
city of London, coppersmith, for no improve¬ 
ment in the pioeess of making aim mining 
sugar, being u communication from a , ireigncr 
residing abroad. 

To Joseph lloiiister, of Colchester, in the 
county of Essex, watchmaker, foe his inven¬ 
tion of improvements in watches and other 
time-keepers. j? 

To John Elvey, of liip city of Canterbury, 
in the county of Kent, millwright, for bis 
Invention of i ertum improvements in steam- 
engines. 

To Matthew Hawthornlliwaite, of Kendal, 
in the county of Westmoreland, weaver, for 
his Invention of ane.v mode of producing cer¬ 
tain patterns in certain woven goods. 

To Thomas Tuyloi, of Banbury, in the 
county of Oxford, saddler am! harness-maker, 
for Ins invention of ceitam improvements in 
saddles, fur riding. 

To Luke Hebert, of 20, Paternoster Row, in 
the city of London, for his improvements in 
horse-collars, being a communication from a 
foreigner residing abroad. 

To John Hague, of Cable Street, Welldose 
Square.In the pariah of St. George in the Knst, 
in the county of Middlesex, engineer, for Ida 
invention of an improvement for raising water, 
by the application and arrangement of a well- 
known power, from mines, excavntions, holds 
of ships, or vessels, and other places, where 
water may lie deposited or accumulated, 


whether from accidental or natural cansea, 
and also applying such power to, and In giving 
motion to certain machinery. 

To Richard Wnddington and John Hard¬ 
man, of Bradford, In the county of York, Iron 
founders, for their invention of an improved 
method of making and constructing wheels 
for railway carriages. 

To Richard Birkin.of the parish of Basford, 
In the county of Nottingham, luce-manufac¬ 
turer, for his invention of certain Improve¬ 
ment* in machinery for making luce, com¬ 
monly called ornamented bobbin-net lace. 

To Richard Wilson, of Blytli Sheds, in the 
county of Northumberland, builder, for his 
Invention of improvements in mnking or ma¬ 
nufacturing Ore pin- r«, slabs, columns, mumi- 
nd < i lu • hi 

been made of marble. 

To Thomas Grabame, of Names, in the 
kingdom of France, but now of Suffolk Street, 
Pall-Mall, in the county of Middlesex, Gentle¬ 
man, for his invention of improvements in 
passing boats and other bodies from one level 
to another. 

To John Aalulowue, of Tunbridge, in the 
county of * tent, Gentleman, for his invention 
of improvements In apparatus to he added to 
wheels to facilitate the draft of carriages on 
turnpike and common roads- 
To Wheatley Kirk, of Commercial Street, 
Leeds, in the West Hiding of the county of 
Yoik, niiiHic-scller.and manufacturer ot piuuo- 
loites, fur Ins invention of certain improve¬ 
ments in piano-torte». 

r l o Joseph Whitworth, of Manchester, in 
the comity of Lancaster, engineer, tor his in¬ 
vention of certain improvements in machinery 
loi spinning and doubling cotton, wool, and 
other fibrous substances. 

To Dnvid Fisher, of Wolverhampton, in the 
county ot Htnflord, mechanic, for Ins inven¬ 
tion of an improvement in steam-engines. 

To Henry Walker W’ond.oi 3S>, Austin Friars, 
in llie city of London, inerclinut, lor his in¬ 
vention of certain improvements in certain 
locomotive uppnralus. 

To James Brown, of Ksk Mills, in the parish 
of Pennycuiek. North Britain, puper-maker, 
for his invention of a certain improvement, or 
certain improvements in machinery or ap¬ 
paratus tor making paper. 

To Thomas Beik, of the p.ni<h of Little 
Stoneliani, in the county of Suffolk, Gentle- 
inan, tor new m improved apparatus, or 
mechanism, for obtaining power and motion, 
to be used as a mei liunfc.it agent generally, 
wind) Jie intends to denominate Rotm vivre. 

To Pierre Bartheleiny Guinlbert He hue, of 
Brixton, in the county of Surrey, civil engi¬ 
neer, for his invention of improvements in 
railways. - 

To Henry Elklngtwi, of Biiminghnm, in the 
county ot Warggr-V Gentleman, tor his in¬ 
vention of an improved rotary steam-engine. 

To William Watson, of Leeds,in the county 
of Yoik, djer, for his invention of an improve- 
ment in dyeing hats, by the application of 
certain chemical matters, never before applied 
to that purpose. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

FROM MAY 24, TO JUNK 24, 183C, INCLUSIVE. 


May 2+.—J. II.aciokk, Rlchmo'!, Surrey, 
rordwniuer. J. Palmer, Sydney street, 
Mile-end. carpenter. J. Potts, Swati-bunk, 
Gongleton, Cheshire, tailor. G. Woottov, 
llcdhourue, Lincolnshire, coal-dialer. K. 
Shaw, Lane-end, Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford¬ 
shire, manufacturer of china. 

• 

May 27 -—J. II. Skelton, Piccadilly, Man¬ 
chester warehouseman. J. and E. Sims, 
Stroud, common brewers. J. Krtisn, Mine- 
ing-lnue, London, merchant. K. Staples, 
Castle-street East, Oxtord-strevt, ollnmn. J, 
Cosc-h u k, Itaven row, Mile-end Old Town, 
rope-maker. W. Oniy.VKV, Wood Litton, 
Cambridgeshire, horse-dealer. \V. Pisskv, 
JLiyieiyh, Essex, draper. W. Pu.Kf.xs, 
Blackburn, Lancashire, linen-draper J 
Blvth, Langham, Kssev, miller J. Sharp, 
sen., Leamington Piinrs, Warwickshire, 
pi inter. 

May 31 — J. Ykoi.axh, Oxford streel, afriitv 
hat maker. E. V. Or v.vr, CIuri-iii!-<n square, 
Soincr’s-town, surgeon. J. Ktrait. East 
Knovte, Wiltshire, shopkeeper. It. lFOv i.v, 
SJoreton, Gliiiiec.-tersluu', serm ner 

June 3 .—J Svoir, Tiinherham, Cliarhvood, 
Surrey, innkeeper. W. Townsend unil W. 
llaovv .v, C'lieapsidc, warehousemen. W. 
iloosKv, Chalhiini, Kent, miller. J. F1.1,. 
u.Arj'., Chichester place, Olay’s Inn-road, 
grocer. 11 . Lomj, Iliidiinglon. Yoihshire, 
joiner. XV. Jj n vinos, St, Alban's, Hert- 
furdalnre, victualler. It. Yates, Great Wild- 
street, Lincoln's Inn fields, vii tiiailer. J. 
i’tvi.iiv, Honnrlsditeh, leatliei-seller. \V. 
G1 un, Liverpool, soap-imuiufacturcr. E. 
IlAuniNO, Alelkshain, Wiltshire, victualler. 
J. JhPPiiKVs and XV. Haiiton, Liverpool, 
wine-merehants. J. F havkiavii, Liver¬ 
pool, merchant. K. Hiusijai.k, Morton, 
Yorkshire, horse-dealer. It. Lr.iuii:, Gates¬ 
head. 1.1111 hum, common brewer. 

June 7.— E. Bap.w.i.0, Wallnut-lree-tvalk, 
Lambeth,merchant. J. Harwood, Chatham, 


Kent, grocer. J. Walton, Kedditch, Wor¬ 
cestershire, victualler. C.. 1 . Berrik, Tam- 
worth, Warwickshire, grocer. 

June IP. — W Gauds and It. Dadds, 
Leadenhall-street, grocers. J.Ntr 11 Olson, 
High-street, Southwark, linendraper. S. 
Pk arsk, Tunbridge Wells,Kent, stonemason, 
W. Aspki.i., Nottingham, niuslc-sellcr. K. 
Mmiklanii, Great Yarmouth, chemist and 
druggist. J. S. Graham, Northampton, 
ironmonger. M. Calvert, Manchcater, 
linen yarn dealer, 

June 14 .—T. Mooxk, nolborn-hlll, cheese¬ 
monger. . 1 . Hatton, Newcastlo-iipon-Tyae, 
grocer. J. Hay ro.v, Wigton, Ctinibcftnod, 
slnpowiier. J. rfnnm-Kivinru, Kingstun- 
upon iliii). It, Cooper, Bristol, jeweller. 

June 17.— 1 ). M ahow un, St. James’s.place, 
St James's scpiaie, perfumer. J. Taylor, 
Pall-mall, picture dealer. J Pspkr, Prince's 
Wharf, Lambeth, Surrey, coni merchant. K. 
Shaw, Ellliniii. Kent, shipowner. J. Hnno, 
Matliou, Worcestershire, victuallei M M11,- 
11 veins, Nottingham,joiner. J. IIA w 11 iinr, 
Hnslingden, Lam a-Jiire,cotton m.inutaclurer. 
J. Uluru, Stnndn.li with-Lmi'Jiee, Lan¬ 
cashire, shopkeeper. . 1 . W. Webster, Sai- 
forii, Laiiriishiie, currier. \V lluui.vsov 
and J. Robinson, Sheepiidge, Yorkshire, 
miinufactiircrs of f.inpy goods. J. L. Lucas, 
Birmingham, surgeon. 

June 21 .—W. Gilbkkt, of King’s Lyon, 
Norfolk, stalionci J. Andrews, Seven- 
dials, victualler. G. SciH’Trjiin., Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, lialtei. J. Hoi c a nKr, T. Chad 
11 von, G. llm.f RiirT, unit P Earn worth, 
Snlturd, La ocas line, mill wrigi-ts. K. Peters, 
Bristol, giocrr. 

June 24 ,—C. Hi/i.in, iWnpoit. Mi.iirnoiilli* 
shiie, builder. W. Bu'iiTin, Held Hall, 
Staffordshire,gentleman. 'J'. and E. Wnor- 
tok, W imesivould, Leieestershire, horse- 
deal ‘rs. J. Seller, Puiliorough, Sussex, 
tailor. . 1 . Hoe, Wells, Somersetshire, draper. 


.MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Juno 2.—Lord filleuborough inquired whether the time would be ex* 
tended for returning money, borrowed on the security of the rates for paro¬ 
chial buildipgs, &e. —Lord Melbourne stated that it was intended to bring 
forward a measure on the subject.—Lord Clare, on offering a petition from 
the Etist India Comjjnpv for an equalization of the sugar duties, asked 
whether the Government contemplated any measure to afford relief on this 
subject ?—Lord Melbourne said the subject was under the consideration of 
Government, and that if the plan should be found practicable, with a due 
regard to all the patties concerned, it should be adopted. 
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June 3.—A good deal of conversation took place on the subject of the 
various Railway Bills at. present before the Legislature, when it appeared to 
be the prevailing sentiment of Noble Lords of all shades of political feeling, 
that, in order to prevent the creation of perpetual monopolies, clauses should 
be introduced, giving either to Government or Parliament the power, at a 
future period, to revise the various enactments,—Viscount Melbourne pro¬ 
mised that the subject should receive the immediate and serious attention of 
Government, it being highly expedient to prevent monopoly. His Lordship 
thought that railroads should be placed on the same footing as all other 
highways. 

June 6.---The Marquis of Lansdowne moved the postponement of the 
report on the Bishopric of Durham Bill.—The Marquis of Londonderry ex¬ 
pressed a hope that the Court of Picas, and the Court of Chancery would 
both be preserved in that diocese.—The Lord Chancellor promised to make 
himself acquainted with the facts of the case.—The Marquis of Lansdowne 
brought in a bill for the regulation of the Universities iu .Scotland. 

Juno 7.—A long debate took plaeo on the presentation of a petition by 
Lord Lyndhurst, from a Roman Catholic Clergjman in Ireland, complain¬ 
ing of oppression on the part of his Bishop. 

June 9.—A petition was presented from Loughborough, by the Duke of 
Rutland, thanking the House for its past exertions, on behalf of the Church 
and the State, and praying an unremitled continuance of them.— The Karl 
of Wicklow withdrew Ins notice of motion on tfte subject of writs of rebellion 
in Ireland, on the ground that an appeal from the Court of Exchequer iu 
Ireland, iu a ease of this nature, was now pending before their Lordships.— 
On the recommendation of Lord lillenborough, the Marquis of Clanriearde 
postponed the second reading of the Roman Catholic Marriages Bill, till the 
Bill to regulate Dissenters’ Marriages in England and Wales came before 
the House. 

June 10.—The Duke of Newcastle presented a petition from the Notting¬ 
ham Operative Conservative Association in favour of the Iiish Municipal 
Corporation Bill, ns amended by the House of Lords, and prating the House 
to do all in its power to preserve Protestantism in Ireland. The Noble Duke 
hoped and trusted that the House would not give way to any intimida¬ 
tion, let [it come from whatever quarter it might. The Noble Duke 
also presented a petition from the Protestant Association, held at Exeter 
Hall in May last, to the same effect.—The petition, which was read at length 
by the Clerk, occasioned a long and animated discussion. 

■ June 13.—The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Courts 
of Chancery Reform Bill.—Lord Lyndhurst opposed the motion, and moved 
that the Bill be read that day six months, contending that the proposed se¬ 
paration of the functions of the Chancellor would injure the character and 
utility of the office. The House divided : for the motion, 29; against it, 94; 
majority against Ministers, 65. 

June 14.—The Marquisof Lansdowne stated that a measure would shortly 
bo introduced into the Commons, having for its object a general enactment 
on the subject of railroads.—The Marquis of Londonderry having withdrawn 
the amendment, of which he hod given ..otice, the Bishopric of Durham 
Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

June 16.—On the motion for the third reading of a Railway Bill, the 
Duke of Richmond intimated his intention to move for a committee to in¬ 
quire into the danger arising from the employ mo nfaof. 1 ocomot i ve engines on 
railroads.—The Marquis of Clanriearde moved the third reading of the 
London, Birmingham. Bristol, and Thames Junction Railway.—The Duke 
of Wellington proposed a clause, to the effect that nothing contained in the 
Bill should exempt the railroads in question from the provisions of any 
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general'Act on the subject that might be passed within a certain limited 
time.—A long discussion ensued, which terminated in a division. The num- 
bjrs were—for the Duke of Wellington's clause, 33; against it, 15. 

June 17.—The Chancellor of the Kxchequor, attended by a large body of 
the Members of the House of Commons, appeared at the Bar, to request a 
conference with their Lordships on the subject of the amendment to the Irish 
Municipal Bill. The Conference was agreed [to, and consisted of the Lord 
President, the Lord Privy Seal, the Duke of Cleveland, the Earl ol»Minto, 
the Bishop of Bristol, Lord Crewe, and Lord Hatherton.—After an absence 
of about a quarter of an hour, the Marquis of Lansdowne read the reasons 
of the Commons for disagreeing to the amendments ; and Lord Melbourne 
moved that the Bill, as amended by the Commons, be presented and taken 
into consideration. 


HOUSE OE COMMONS 

* May 30.—The Speaker stated that be had received a petition from Kil¬ 
kenny, complaining of an undue return for that place.—Mr. O'Connell 
moved the renewal of the debate on the petition against the return of Messrs. 
West and Hamilton for the city of Dublin ; but, after a long discussion, in 
the course of which the Attorney-General contended that the petition could 
not be entertained by the House, the motion was withdrawn.—Mr. G. Price 
withdrew his notice for erasing from the books Mr. O’Connell's notice re¬ 
garding the “ Reform of the House of Lords." He did so because he 
understood that there were technical objections to it.— Mr. O Connell said 
that as there were no technical objections to his motion he should bring it 
forward at the tune stated.—Lord .1. Russell said he was glad the notice was 
withdrawn, as he must have voted against the motion if persisted in ; and, 
that he should also deem it to be his duly to resist Mr. O'Connell's motion. 
—The House then went into Committee of Supply on the miscellaneous 
and other estimates. 

May 31.—Mr. T. Duneombe moved an Address to the Throne, praying the 
Royal intercession with the French Government on behalf of the Prince de 
Polignac and his unfortunate fellow-sOfterors.—Lord J. Russell expressed 
sympathy for the situation of the captives, but submitted that it was a subject 
on which the MinLtors could not advise lus Majesty to interfere.—Alter 
expressions of swuputhv from several other Members, Mr. Duneombe with¬ 
drew liis motion, staling that his chief object had been to call forth the 
opinion of that House, and that he should content himself with the expres¬ 
sion of opinion that had been gi\en.' Mr. Bannerman called the attention 
of the House to the situation in which ''many olficers of various ranks, be¬ 
longing to his Ma jest) "s land and sea forces arc* now placed, ai)d whose length 
of service seems to entitle them to the consideration of Parliament and the 
country. Lord liowick admitted such to be the situation of many olficers, 
but said, that at present* the Ministers could neither bring it forward, nor 
advise a brevet promotion ; his Lordship added, that if lie continued Secre¬ 
tary at War iiext session, he should deem it to be his duty to bring forward 
the whole subject of the army under the consideration of the House.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward the question of the Jewish 
Disabilities; but, instead of mo\ing for a Bill, proposed a Committee. A 
division took place ; the numbers were, ayes, 70 ; noes, 19. The House then 
went into the Committee.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer mo\ed the 
resolution deelartitory of the expediency of introducing a Bill to remote the 
civil disabilities to wltcl*thc Jews were at present exposed, which was 
agreed to. , 

June 1.—Lord J. Russell, previously to moving the order of the day on 
the Irish Church Bill, asked Lord Stanley the object of his proposed amend¬ 
ment.—Lord Stanley said it was his notice for leave tqjaring in a new Bill 

\ 
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on the subject, and lie proposed that the Government Bill should be post¬ 
poned for three weeks, to afford an opportunity for judging of the com pa 
rativo merits of both measures.—Lord J. Russell declined to acquiesce m 
this arrangement, and, having moved the second reading of the Church of 
Ireland Bill, Lord Stanley proposed his amendment, which was for leave to 
bring in a Bill “ for the conversion of tithe-composition into rent-charges; 
for the redemption thereof; and for the better distribution of ecclesiastical 
revenues in Ireland.’’ Ho supported this motion in a speech of great length 
and eloquence, and detailed very fully the several measures that had been 
proposed respecting tithes and tho Church of Ireland. He then described 
the three objects of his Bill, setting forth that lie calculated on securing a 
surplus of .150,000/., which he proposed to he managed by ecclesiastical com¬ 
missioners, and to he appropriated in equalizing the glaring inequalities 
that existed in many parts of the Irish Church Establishment, and particu¬ 
larly in cities and towns; and where there was considerable population he 
would have no income less than 500/. a-year—an amount fixed by former 
measures of the Government.—Lord J. Russell resisted u.o amendment, 
viewing it as a mode of resisting the principle of the Bill, the second reading 
of which lie had moved. The amendment, he contended left out of consi¬ 
deration three-fourths of the Trish people, while his Bill, the principle of 
which had received the repeated sanction of a great majority of the House, 
embraced the benefits and the religious and moral'cducation of all.—After a 
very long discussion, the debate was adjourn e^ 1 . 

June 2.—The adjourned debate on the question of the second reading of 
the Church of Ireland Bill, and Lord Stanley’s amendment, was resumed.— 
After a discussion, which lasted till nearly one o’clock, the debate was again 
adjourned. 

Juno 3.—Tho adjourned debate on the Irish Tithe Bill was resumed by 
Mr. Sergeant Jackson, who strongly supported Lord Stanley's amendment. 
The question involved in this measure, that of appropriating any surplus reve¬ 
nues which might remain, after providing for the due support of the Protest ant 
religion in Ireland, to the purposes of moral and religious instruction to the 
people at large—lias been so often the subject of discussion in both Houses 
of Parliament, that it may, on the present occasion, be sufficient to add,that 
the motion for the second reading of the Bill was supported liy Mr. Ward, 
Mr. O'Connell, and tho Chancellor of the Exchequer—and opposed by Sir 
Hubert Peel and Mr. Harvey, the latter gentleman expressing himself un¬ 
friendly both to the Ministerial Bill and Lord Stanley’s Amendment. On a 
division, there appeared - For ihc second reading of the Bill, 300 ; for Lord 
Stanley’s Amendment, 261 ; majority in favour of Ministers, 39. 

June 0.—Mr. Robinson asked whether the Government had received any 
intelligence of the Portuguese Government having nu&ed the duty on the 
importation of British goods into Viana, &c., from 15 to 29 per cent.—Lord 
Palmerston said tlial’no intelligence had been officially received of the fact, 
but lie believed that such an advance had taken place. A commercial 
treaty had been for some time negotiating between this country and Portu¬ 
gal. The changes m the Governments had thrown impediments in the way 
of negotiation ; but lie hoped that there would no longer be any obstruction. 
—Sir E. Codrington moved for a return of the number of officers dismissed 
from the naval service since 1790, without their having been brought to a 
court-nuiilial.— Lord J. Russell opposed the motion, mid the gallant. Mem¬ 
ber afterwards withdrew it; but gave notice that lie would bring it forward 
oil the first reading of an order of the day for goiag^qito Committee of Sup¬ 
ply .—The House then went into Committee on the Registration of Births 
Bill, and several clauses wore agreed to. 

Juno 7— Mr. Wallace being about to move a resolution regarding the 
management of the Post-office, rates of postage, &c„ the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer said that one or more Bills were now preparing, founded on Re¬ 
ports of the Post-office Commissioners, and that he had, therefore, to request 
that the motion would not be pressed. Mr. Wallace therefore withdrew his 
motion.—Mr. Ewart obtained leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the law which 
admits the fact of a previous conviction to bo given in evidence to the jury 
on the case before them.— Mr. Tulk moved a series of resolutions regarding 
Mr. Buckingham's case, adopting the Committee . recommendation for 
awarding 10 , 000 /. us compensation to him for the destruction of his pro¬ 
perty in India, &c.—After a long discussion the House divided, when there 
appeared—for'the motion, 60 ; against,!) !. 

June 8.- Colonel Perceval asked if Government had heard of a procession 
of armed peasantry having lately entered a town in Wexford with green 
• banners to commemorate the anniversary of the occupation of the place by 
the icbcls in 17‘J8 ?—Lord Morpeth said he had heard of no such exhibi¬ 
tion. 

June 9—At the request of Lad John Russell, Mr. Robinson postponed, 
till the 7th of July, his motion on the subject of our commercial relations 
with Portugal.- Mr. Buckingham obtained leave to bring in a Bill to extend 
the eop\right of engravings to Ireland. Lord John Ru-scll moved that the 
Louis’ amendments to the Municipal ''imputations (Ireland) Bill be taken 
into consideration. Ills’Lordship stud that the Minisleis could neither con¬ 
sent. to barter avia) their own privileges, nor those of the people of Ireland ; 
and that, in resisting the amendments, hi: considered the House tube oil llio 
defensive. He viewed the Bill as returned from the Lords as a new law, not 
a measure to reform existing institutions, but to destroy them. He should 
propose to agree to the Lords' amendments partially, but to preserve the prin¬ 
ciple of the original Bill; uiul that, by retaining the Corporations of eleven 
cities and boroughs, besides making some provision regarding Carriekfergus. 
As to the transfer of power respecting the Corporation property to Coinmis- 
stotieis, to he named by the Lord-Lieutenant, he could never consent to 
any such change. He declared that if they wished peace in Ireland, there 
niU"t he the same justice awarded to it that had been conceded to Scot¬ 
land and England.—Sir W. Follctt, in an eloquent speed), urged on 
the House the adoption of the Lords' amendments.—Mr. Hamilton, the 
recently seated Member for Dublin, contended that two great principles were 
at issue —those of constitutional freedom and wild dcmoeiacy. He thought 
the amendments of the Lords went to support the former, and the original 
Bill the latter. He should therefore vote against the Ministerial measure.- - 
Alter an extended discussion, the debate was adjourned. 

Juno 10.—The debate on the Irish Municipal Reform Bill was ro»iniied ; 
and we regret our inability, through a press of advertisements, received at 
a late hour, to do inoie than slate, that Lord John Russell's vnoti m was sup¬ 
ported by Mr. T. Crawford, who thought that the cause of Protestanti-on 
would behest maintaine/1 by admitting men of all persuasions to equal power 
and privileges.— Dr. Lefroy thought the cfleet of the motion would lie to 
give political power to the Catholics, to the utter exclusion of the Protestants. 
— Messrs. Grote and Wyse opposed, and Messrs. Richards anil Proed sup¬ 
ported tho amended Bill. —Lord Ebrington, although averse to a collision 
with tho Lords, felt liitnself bound to support the motion.—Mr. If. Twiss 
and Lord Sundon spoke in favour of the amended Bill—a measure which 
was opposed by Messrs. Gisborne, II. Gratton, and Shiel.—Sir R. Peel op¬ 
posed the nlotiqp, com meed that its tendency would be, to promote political 
ascendancy, instead of giving repose; and that it would operate merely as 
a transfer of power fffim one party to another.—Lord Hovviek contended, 
that if they wished to sec Ireland restored to tranquillity and prosperity, they 
should evidence their trust and confidence by giving to her an equal par¬ 
ticipation in the blessings enjoyed by this country.—Mr. O’Connell called 
for justice to Ireland; and affirmed, that the collision between the two ' 
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Houses had arisen from the insult offered to the Commons, and the*deter¬ 
mination evinced by the Lords to deprive the people* of Ireland of a part of 
their liberty.—Lord Stanley opposed the motion. On a division, there ap¬ 
peared—for the motion, 324 ; against it, 233 : Majority for Ministers, 66. 

June 13.—The House was occupied for a considerable time with the ease 
of the altercation that had taken place between Sir F. Trench and Mr. Rigby 
Wason. Eventually both the lion. Gentlemen were discharged from cus¬ 
tody.—On the motion of Lord .1. Russell, the consideration of the Lords' 
amendments to the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bdl was resumed.— 
The House then wont on with the consideration of the Lords’ amendments, 
and restored the principal clauses which their Lordships had struck out.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in answer to inquin, said that he could 
not consent to a drawback on paper forming any part of liis plan for reduc¬ 
ing the paper duty ; at the same time he was ready to provide facilities for 
bonding paper, ike. 

June 1 1.—The Speaker informed tliu House that Mr. T. Glasscock had 
omitted to eulcr into the requisite recognizances for prosecuting his petition, 
complaining of an undue return for Kilkenny ; the order for considering the 
petition was thereupon discharged.—The House then resumed the consider¬ 
ation of the Lords’ amendments to the Irish Corporations Hill, beginning 
with clause 87. The Lads’ amendments were disagreed to— two new 
clauses were proposed, and the schedule retaining twelve Corporations 
was adopted. 

June 16.—On the motion of Mr. Alderman Wood, a Reled, Committee 
was appointed to consider of the most, effectual plan for raising of money to 
carry into effect the necessary improvements required in tile edit s of London, 
Westminster, Ke. The House then went, info Committee on the Registra¬ 
tion of Voters’ Rill.—About twelve o’clock thoro was a call lbr Mr. Biother- 
ton, who moved the adjournment of the House. This was opposed by some 
Members, and u division took place, and the motion was lost l>y 3!> to ‘23. 
Colonel Siblhorp moved the adjournment anew. This created sonic con¬ 
fusion, in the midst of which Sir J. Hohhouse, who had iceontly entered, 
addressed the House. At a part of the Right Hon. Bart.'s speech. Col. 
Sibtborp laughed, and Sii John almost immediately rcmaiked that“m tiling 
was so foolish as a foolish laugh."--The gallant Colonel asked if* the ■*,mds 
were used to him personally, and receiving no answer, left the llou-e.—Sir 
J. llobhouse then explained that he did not intend them offensively ; bui on 
the Chairman of the Committee reporting the matter to the Speaker when 
the House icsumed, a few minutes afterwards, an order was immediately 
issued that both Hon. Members should attend in their places. —Colonel 
Sibtborp was shortly brought back, and declined to recognise the assumed 
right of any man or body of men to interfere where his personal honour was 
concerned. He would, lather than subject hmi«elf to such a proceeding, at 
once resign h.s seat.—After a short conversation, Mr. Eaton informed the 
House that, having, by the desire of the Gallant Ollicer, held a communica¬ 
tion with Sir J. llobhouse, that Right Hon. Gentleman had authorized him 
to say that he had not used the words with any intention of giving personal 
offence.—Col. Sibtborp declared hituscll satisfied, and the affair ended. 

June 17, Friday.—Lord G. Lennox brought up the report of the Committee 
on Stephenson’s Line for the Brighton Railway: Mr. Alston brought up a 
Special Report from the Committee on Rennie’s Line. Both were ordered 
to lie on the table.—Mr. G. Young presented a petition from the 'East India 
Maritime Officers, praying for compcnsation.--Sir X. C. Hobhousc said no 
man more than himself estimated the value of the services of the officers of 
the East India Company. He questioned not their merits, but he must 
confess, after looking over again the papers with respect to the particular 
case in question, he had arrived at the same conclusion to which he had 
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come -before.—After some further discussion, Mr, Young gave notice that 
on tin; 7th of July he should move that the petition he had just presented bo 
referred to a Select Committee.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that the Committee appointed by the House to draw up reasons to ufter to 
the House of Lords for disagreeing to certain amendments made by their 
Lordship.* in the Irish Municipal Corporations Fill, had finished their 
report, which was then read by the Clerk. The n-port, the substance of 
which will he found elsewhere, having been agreed to by the House, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and several members, proceeded to the House 
of Lords to request a conference 


THE COLONIES. 

VAN nu.MhVs L A NO. 

The Black Aborigines of Van Diemen's Land, once a source of dread to 
tlio settlers, are now all removed; being either captured or enticed away, 
and placed on ail Island in Pass Straits, (- Crcat Island,") where it is im- 
pos able :he\ can escape. It i< supposed there is not one now left oil the 
in,mi 1.uiii. wlieie they y.«> d to row: al-oiil in migratory tribes or hordes, of 
from *ix <>t eight to lolly m numbi-i, under a elnei with whom they lived 
familial It. hut treated vrithVo'peot. The) sometimes made attacks on the 
remote, settle, or sieck-keepeis ; Let these were in the first instance in- 
diwvd by vindictive motives, for iiijiincs indicted by Hie " white men." A 
Mi. I5.iieiu.in, who oldained a knowiedge of their language,and considerable 
inlluenee over them, coaxed them by promises into Iloh.irr Town, whero 
the;, wen* received hv the governor, Colonel Arlhnr. kindly treated, 
piewnied will) tii11s of various kinds, and afterwards shipped ofF to this 
l-lmi, where a little colony, of a most interesting description, lias been 
finnui under the direction of Lieut. Darling, fi'Jrd llgt.; a young officer who, 
by h* i great attention to their wants, and imieimtting care, became almost 
idorod hv them, and ulwavs wdlinglv obeyed. They now live in a little vil¬ 
la. e, and aie gi.uluuih ad.inlmg fhemsehes to various civili/el customs, as 
livin. ith one wiD, wear.on clothing, and cultivating ground. Three or 
fours men b\e m one but ; but they are still passionately fond of their 
pur* t.’ts of liuntii.-' ill" Ivangiroo and fishing 

Only about l(m remain : the men are more numerous than the women, 
and have evidently diminished number Mitre wv look possession, of the 
col. my. 

The justice of the means may hv) questioned, but not its prudence. - ‘ ‘ 

The accounts from Hobart Town, Van Diemen's Land, up to the 30th of 
January, received tins s<'uk, state that the annual agricultural return shows 
an increase of "71)7 acres, sown with wheat, more than in the former year, 
at an average produce of twenty bushels to the acre; 07J,3-I0 bushels will 
be reaped during the present harvest. This quantity, after ib'diicling 7Pi,000 
bushels for seed, at the rate of two bushels per acre for 30,000 acres, and 
290,000 bushels for the consumption of an average population of the year of 
37,«H)9 inhabitants, at the rate of eight bushels per head, will leave upwards 
of 300,000 bushels for exportation ; but taking the average produce at only 
fifteen bushels, which is the return that some agriculliuisLs calculate upon, 
only half this quantity will be to sp^re, as the consumption and seed are to 
be in like manner deducted from the smaller as the larger quantity. The 
table also shows an increase of about 1800 acres in the cultivation of barley, 
and of 230 of oats. In dive stock there is a decrease of 036 horses, which 
we cannot account for; an increase of more than 8000 cattle, and a decrease 
of 21.096 sheep, which laat may be accounted for from various causes, of 
which the late establishments on the northern coasts of the Straits are but 
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one of the effects. Although good workmen, generally speaking, arc more 
likely to meet with emfdoyment in Van Diemen's Land than in the over¬ 
peopled districts of England, it cannot be said that there is much immediate 
want of either. Labourers obtain from 3s. to 3s. fid. per day, and some¬ 
times 4s.; while mechanics vary, according to the trade and demand, from 
5». to 7s., or 8s. per day. Experienced gardeners, millers, trustworthy 
overseers, and, we grieve to add, teachers, must not expect more than from 
251. to 301., and 40l. and 501. per annum, with board and lodging. A few 
good dairy-women might got employment at 121. a year. 


FOREIGN STATES, 

AMERICA. 

The Massachusetts Legislature have passed a strong report against the 
abolition of slavery. It was unanimously resolved that the agitation of the 
question of domestic slavery had already interrupted the friendly relations 
which ought to exist between all parts of the Union, and as being likely 
to subvert tho principles of the Union itself—that the Legislature looked 
indignantly at any attempt calculated to impair thn permanency of the 
Union. It was further resolved—“ That this Legislature distinctly disavows 
any right whatever in itself, or in the citizens tii this commonwealth, to in¬ 
terfere in the institution of domestic slavery in the southern states; it. 
having existed therein before the establishment of the constitution—it hav¬ 
ing been recognised by that instrument- and it being strictly within their 
own keeping." 

CHINA. 

The Canton papers mention that great commotion had been caused 
amongst the Chinese authorities by tho Jardino steam-vessel having effected 
a passage to Macoa, notwithstanding the firing of the forts on both sides of 
the river. It appears that the merchants are particularly desirous of effect¬ 
ing a steam passage to Macao, hut the local arrangements of the natnus 
strictly prohibit it. Anr-her attempt was to bo made, although a decree 
bad appeared, desiring the governor of the Begue, if the “ foreigners’ smoke- 
ship arrives, to open and attack her hull with a thundering fire, and those 
who succeed in knocking her to pieces shall certainly he promoted.” If the 
orders are disobeyed, and she enters, the least guilty shall be reported to 
the Emperor, degraded from office, and wear the wooden collar; the most 
guilty shall be punished according to military law'—namely, exiled to the 
frontiers as slaves to tho army. This is a great disappointment to the Brit¬ 
ish residents at Canton and Whampoa, who arc thus prevented from having 
a direct intercourse with thoir families, after having, as they thought, sur¬ 
mounted every difficulty. 

BUENOS AYRES. 

The province appears to be in a very prosperous and flourishing condi¬ 
tion—-politically, commercially, and ag iculturally considered. The revenue 
of Buenos Ayres for the year 1835 amounted to 13,121,540 dollars, includ¬ 
ing 2,000,000 dollars borrowed. The disbursements were 12,028,136 dol¬ 
lars, leaving a balance of 93,404 dollars in tho treasury. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


THE KING OF SAXONY. 


The death of the King of Saxony took place it the castle of Pilnitz, 
at half-past eleven o'clock, on the fith of Juno. The deceased monarch 
was of an advanced age, and of no importance m politics. Anthony 
Clement Theydore succeeded his brother Frederick Augustus, the first king, 
on the 5th of May, 1827, but on the 13th of September, 1830, adopted big 
nephew, Frederick Augustus, the present king, as co-Regent of the king¬ 
dom, the father of the latter, Maximilian Joseph, having renounced hia 
/ right of succession in favour of his sou. The late king was born in Decem¬ 
ber, 1755, and was nearly eighty-one at the time of his death. He married 
twice, the last time an Austrian Archduchess, sister to the Emperor Francis; 
so that he was unclo to the present Emperor, and brother-in-law to the 
. Queen of the French. Frederick, his successor, was born on the 18th of 
May, 1797, and married a second time to a sister of the King of Bavaria. 
The change in the person of the Monarch of Saxony will have no effect 
upon European or even German politics, for the power of the co-Regent had 
been long acknowledged. 


DUKE OK GORDON. 

The Duke of Gordon wasSwrn on the 1st February, 1770, and has conse¬ 
quently died at the age of GG. He succeeded his father, Alexander, the 
fourth duke, on the 17th January, 1827. On the 11th December, 1813, ho 
was united to his amiable consort, the present, duchess, Elizabeth, the only 
daughter of A. Brodic. Esq., of Brodie. His grace was a general in the 
annv, and was appointed to the colonelcy of the 3rd Foot Guards on the 
death of the Duke of Gloucester. He was Keeper of the Great Seal of 
Scotland, Governor of Edinburgh Castle, Hereditary Keeper of the Cattle 
of Inverness, Lord Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire, and Chancellor of Maria- 
chal College, a Member of the Privy Council, and Knight. Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Bath. He sat in the House of Peers as Earl of Norwich, 
the title conferred upon his father, when raised to the British peerage in 
1784. His grace's military career commenced in the 35th regiment of foot, 
into which he entered as ensign in 1790; in 1792 he was captain in the 3rd 
Foot Guards, the regiment which he has commanded for the last two years. 
He served with that regiment in Holland in 1793. In 1794 he raised the 
92d regiment or Gordon Highlanders, and went to Gibraltar as colonel of 
that gallant corps. During the rebellion in Ireland, he served m the rank 
of brigadier-general; and in 1798 again embarked for Holland. In 1801 
he was appointed major-general: in 1803 he was on the staff of North 
Britain, and held the command in this district for some years. In 1809 he 
commanded a division of the army at the Walcheren expedition. His 
grace was nearly allied to many illustrious families, who will deeply lament 
the death of their noble kinsman—not more attached to him by tne ties of 
consanguinity than endeared to their warmest affections by bis many 
estimable qualities. He was brother of the Dowager Duchess of Richmond, 
the Marchioness of Cornwallis, and the Duchess of Bedford, and brother- 
in-law to the Duke of Manchester. His grace’s sisters are co-heiresses 
presumptive to the baronies of Beauchamp and Mordaunt. His grace 
having died without issue, the title of Duke of Gordon becomes extinct. The 
Earl of Aboyifle, born Juno 28th, lffil, being next of kin, succeeds to the 
title of Marquis or Bail of Iluntly, with a portion of the family property; 
and the late Duke of Riclgnond, having married the elder sister of the Duke 
of Gordon, hi» family will eventually succeed to tho noble mansion, and to the 
greater part of the duke’s princely domain. In the meantime, however, we 
have been gratified to hear, and we trust there is truth in tho announcement, 
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that the amiable duchess, his deeply-bereaved widow, will continue to Snake 
Gordon Castle her principal residence, a circumstance which would gladden 
the hearts of all around it. 

In the various relations of public and private life, he nobly sustained the 
true dignity of his illustrious rank. His powerful influence was acquired 
and maintained, not more in virtue of his commanding station than in con¬ 
sequence of the universally-prevailing opinion that his conduct was directed 
by sincere and high-minded attachment to principle; while the noble 
urbanity of his character, his frank and chivalrous bearing, and popular 
manners, secured him the esteem even of those who most differed from him 
on points of public interest. While he was at once the ornament and de¬ 
light of the highest circles, and honoured with the confiding friendship of 
our last and present monarchs, he was affable and indulgent to the humblest 
classes, and a kind and generous landlord. TL«* social qualities of lus 
grace—his consummate tact—his fascinating manners, and genuine humour 
—rendered him the life and soul of every festive meeting at which he pre¬ 
sided; and, enhanced as these qualities wore, by the advantages of a line 
intelligent countenance and handsome presence, on which was stamped the 
impress of native nobility, the charm of liis society spread with electrifying 
effect on all around him, “ Take him for all in all, we shall not look upon 
his like again,'’ 

UK. NATHAN DRAKE. 

Nathan Drake, M.D., well known as the ingenious and industrious illus¬ 
trator of our earlier periodical literature, nor less so by numerous essays of 
his own, was born at York, January 13, 1 766. He graduated at Edinburgh, 
in 178!); and, after a short residence at Billeiieay, m Essex, and at Sudbury, 
in Suffolk, finally settled as a physician at Iladlcigh, in the latter county, in 
1792; where he practised forty-four years, and died on the 7th instant, in 
the seventy-first year of his age. 

As a medical practitioner, Dr. Drake was deservedly respected and 
esteemed by his professional brethren for his courtesy and skill; and yet 
more endeared to all whom he attended by the urbanity of bis manners and 
the unaffected kindness of his heart. The former Mas so uniform tow aids 
all persons, and on all occasions, yet so cordial, that even the extreme of 
politeness in him seemed liis very nature; for the overllowing benevolence 
in which it originated was an ample pledge of its sincerity. Dr. Drake’s 
professional writings arc not numerous; though his first essay as an author 
was a medical treatise, published while ho was a resident at Edinburgh. 
His later contributions to that science consist of papers in different medical 
periodicals. Of his literary works, by which his name is more generally 
known, the following is a correct list:—1. The Spectator, a periodical paper, 
written in conjunction with Dr. Edward Ash, 8vo., London, 1790; 2. Poems, 
4to., London, 1793: 3. Literary Hours, first edition, 1 vol., royal Svo., 
London, 1798: fourth edition, 3 rols., 8vo„ 1820; -1. Essays illustrative of 
the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, 3 vols., 8vo., London, 180.3: second 
edition, 1812; 3. Essays illustrative of the Rambler, Adventurer, Idler, 
and other periodical papers, to the year 1809, 2 vols., 8vo„ London, 1809; 
6. The Gleaner, a series of periodical Essays, selected fiom authors not 
included in the British Essayists, 4 voio., 8vo., London, 1811: 7. Shaks- 
peare and his Times, 2 vols., 4to., London, 1817 ; 8. Winter Nights, 2 vols., 
foolscap 8vo., Loudon. 1820; 9. Evenings in Autumn, 2 vols., foolscap 8vo., 
London, 1822; 10. Noontide Leisure, 2 vols., foolscap 8vo., London, 1824; 
11. Mornings in Spring, 2 voL., foolscap 8vo., London, 1828 ; ,12.’Memorials 
of Shakspoare, London, 1828. 

In addition to the above. Dr. Drake has left a MS. ready for the press,— 

“ A Selected Version of the Psalms, with copious Notes and Illustrations 
which will be published by his family. Of these works, the fourth, fifth, 
and seventh on our list display much refinement of taste, and industry of 
research. The papers illustrative of our periodical essayists are at once 
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amusing and interesting, from the variety of information they afford, 
touching that popular department of our national literature; and the 
“ History of Shakspeare and his Times" throws much light on the man¬ 
ners, customs, and amusements, superstitions, poetry, and elegant literature 
of that ago. 

Thu papers contained in the last eight volumes uf Essays, from the 
“ Winter Nights" to the “Mornings in Spring” inclusive, are of a very 
miscellaneous character,—critical, narrative, biographical, and descriptive. 
They are pleasing' and elegant in their st> le, and evince no inconsiderable 
delicacy and discrimination of taste, unvan ing kindness of heart, and purity 
of moral feeling. Their most striking characteristics are, perhaps, grape 
and amenity, rather than force or originality. The amiable character ol’ 
Aheir author is, in fact, impressed on all his productions; and in that cha¬ 
racter, as developed and displayed in lus writings, exists their greatest 
charm. As an author and as a man, Dr. Drake was kindness, courtesy, 
and candour personified. In his criticism, he seemed only to look at what 
* was beautiful or pleasing; and m his intercourse with his fellow-creatures, 
his ciVndour and charity were equally conspicuous. It may, indeed, be said 
of him with perfect truth, that in a professional and literary career of near 
half a century, amid all the turmoils of party strife and contentious rivalry, 
he so “pursued the e^en tenor of In* way," as never to have lost, by 
estrangement, a single friend, or made one enemy.— Lit. (fas. 

CAPTAIN FELIX M’nONOl'GH, 

The author of “ The Hermit in London," which originally appeared in the 
“ Literary Gazette," and of many oilier works of light literature, besides 
contributing for years to various periodicals, has ceased to struggle with this 
world's ills. Hois no longer an editor’s or a “ bookseller's hack a con¬ 
dition from which, judging by the uncertainty ami destitution of his later 
years it must have been happiness to be released. His death is announced 
in the “ Court Journal," which states him, we know not on what authority, 
to have been descended from the last of the royal house of Stuart at Rome. 
If so, we have reason to believe that his life was no exception to the sufferings 
of his race. Hu was a man of quick observation, considerable talent, and 
gentlemanly demeanour, though steeped in poverty, and exposed to many 
galling circumstances, f 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Married.]— A. Wenman Wy Iceman, Ksq , of 
Tythrop House. Oxfordshire, to Georgiana, 
only daughter of the lute, und sister of the 
present Sir James Musgrnve, Unit, of Barns¬ 
ley Park. In the county of Gloucester. 

Edward Divett, Em|., M P., to Anti, only 
child of the late George Ross, Ksq. 

George Slurry-all, Esq., to Georgian!! Char¬ 
lotte. youngest daughter of the Rev. Towns¬ 
end Selwyn, Prebendary of Gloucester. 

Joseph Bonsor, Esq., of Polesdcn, Surrey, 
to Ellia Denney, youngest daughter of Major 
Alexander Urine, of Filxroy-square, 
e The Rev. Miles Bland, D.D, to Knuna, 
youugrsf daughter of the late Claud Russell, 
Esq , of liinliiild, Berks. 

Janies John Ktntocli. K«q., to Sophia, fourth * 
daughter of Lieut.-Gengral Sir G. Anson, 
G.C. B. and M P. 

The Rev. Henry Griffin, A M.,*of St. Law¬ 
rence, Isle uf Wight, to Prances Sophia, relict, 
of Thomas Muling Welsh, Esq, ot'Merefield 


Lodge, F.s u ex, and niece of the Countess Dow¬ 
ager of Mulgruve. 

■Died.]—Aged ?H, Lady Harwood, widow of 
Sir Bu.sk Hurnood, Knt, M D. 

At Florence, the Hon. Henry Grey Bonnet. 

At Hooton Hall, Cheshire, Lady Hagfjer- 
ston, relict of Sir Carnally Huggerston, Bart., 
of Haggerstou Castle. Northumberland, in the 
7 olh year of her age. 

in Harley Street, Charles Dolby, Esq., of 
Bilies, uear Brentwood, Essex. 

At Kilinbuiah, the lion. Mrs Hollo. 

In Ilerlfoid.-stieet, May-fair, in his 4<!lli 
year. Colonel MacKinnon, of the Coldstream 
li uiiid-. 

Thomas Bllgti, Ksq., of Britts*, county at 
Meath, many years In Parliament far that 
county. # 

At the Priory, near Reading. Berks., Robert 
William Bullied, Ksq., In Ids 81th year. 

Mr. Janie* Mill, author of *' The History of 
Trills!) Imliu,' 1 Ac. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES ;/ 

IN TIIE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 

AND IRELAND. 


The Thames Tunnel .—This Stupen¬ 
dous undertaking is proceeding slowly 
hut steadily towards completion; nor 
lias any serious obstruction occurred 
since the works were re-opened. The 
men work night and day: there are 
three sets of men employed which relieve 
each other every eight hours. Each set 
consists of 112 men, and there are nu¬ 
merous supernumeraries, ready to sup. 
ply any casual vacancy. During the 
eight hours of work tiiey are allowed 
only a single half hour for refreshment, 
which is brought to them on the spot. 
The wages paid are high, as much us 40s. 
and •lor. per week, and hence the en¬ 
gineer is enabled to command the ser¬ 
vices of first-rate bricklayers. The 
men are not called upon to perform 
task-work; all that is required is that 
they keep steadily at work, and that the 
bricks belaid in a workmanlike manner. 
The cement furnished is of the very best 
quality, only about a barrel of fine sand 
being used to 100 barrels of cement. 
The concrete thus formed hardens very 
rapidly, and within two hours after any 
new work is completed its solidity is put 
to a very severe test. The overseers go 
round with hammers of fourteen pounds 
weight, with which each s% parate brick 
is struck a hard blow. If tile cement 
yields so as to disclose the smallest As¬ 
sure between the bricks, the workman 
is immediately called hack to repair the 
defect, and is, besides, lined one shilling 
to the sick-fund. If the brick shakes in 
its place on being struck, nothing but a 
special plea in excuse can save thework- 
inan from an immediate discharge. 
Willi every exertion, from its peculiar 
nature, tiie work is unavoidably tedious 
and slow. It is considered a good piece 
of work when at the end of twenty-tour 
hours the shield can be advanced nine 
inches. The shield contains 30 boxes, 
and the work is being simultaneously 
carried on in each, so that the pushing 
forward the shield can only take place 
when the work of the arch is perfected 
to tiie extent from the bases to the key¬ 
stone. It w4U sometimes happen that a 
whole day Is occupied in the mere work 
of pushing forward the shield. The 
extent of archway perfected is above 620 
feet, and what remains to be done Is 


about 1200 feet, but of this extent a 
large portion being beyond low water 
mark, and through a solid stratum of 
earth, can be carried forward without 
such extreme caution as, at the present 
part of the work, through a loose sandy 
soil, and under the very centre of the 
bed of the stream, is indispensably ne¬ 
cessary. 

Offences ih the Metropolis .—The fol¬ 
lowing is the official result of the labours 
of the metropolitan police for the last 
year:—Number of persons taken into 
custody, 63,474; discharged by the ma¬ 
gistrates, 32,54 4 ; convicted or held to 
bail, 27,617; committed for trial, 3113; 
convicted and sentenced, 2237; acquit¬ 
ted, 606; not prosecuted, or bills not 
found, ^*67- The number of drunkards 
apprehended during the year was 21,764, 
of whom 7523, or rather more than one- 
third, were females. 

BKRKSKIUE. 

A Mew Rye-grass .—A new sort of rye¬ 
grass, called the Italian rye-grass, was 
last spring introduced into Berkshire, 
and sown on a small scale in two or three 
places, and it would seem to be a plant 
deseiving the attention of every stock 
, farmer. It appears to be a very early 
: grass, and when sown on a warm soil in 
good condition, it affords as much feed, 

* ami quite as early, as a good water-rnea- 
dow, and will, to the farmer who has 
nothing to carry his stock at this season 
of the year, be invaluable. It is sup¬ 
posed to be very sweet, as hares come 
from a great distance to feed upon it t 
there is no danger of the rot, and if 
sown amongst rape or Swedes, to be 
eaten in the spring, it will be found un¬ 
commonly beneficial, as affording a very 
great abundance of most excellent food 
at the time when it is so very much 
wanted. All the seed that could be pro¬ 
cured has been readily purchased at 20s. 
per bushel, and it will be an excellent 
addition to the list of cultivated grasses. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A great many Roman remains have 
>beeii recently discovered at 'Exeter, con¬ 
sisting, it is said,of a complete Roman 
city, Mow the 'western market, which 
has been lately excavated and rebuilt on 
« grand scale. The relics prove the ex¬ 
istence of the ancient Isca of Ptolemy 
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Rnd Antoninus on this spot; they con¬ 
sist of more than 400 Homan coins, of 
copper anil silver, from ('lendins to 
Villens -a very great quantity of the 
ancient red Samian pottery, sepulchral 
urns, amphora;, pateia?, simpuln, two 
curious lamps, lachrymatories, terracot¬ 
tas of great beauty, relating to mytho¬ 
logical subjects, two sepulchral vaults, 
&c. The excavations are superintended 
by Captain Short, of Heavitree, who is 
considered an able and excellent anti¬ 
quary. 

/ h ihpshtrf, 

Messrs. John Deane and W. Edwards, 
iu their smack the Mary, have, for the 
last two mouths, been endeavouring to 
‘fish up articles from the wreck of the 
Royal George, hut without success: 
they intend shortly to try the effect of 
gunpowder m opening liei timbers. 
While surveying’Spithead, which they 
occasionally do, they discovered a gun 
nearly under the boas of the Pembroke, 
74, lying on its side, which, on being 
raised, proved to he a brass ,'12-pminder 
of GO cwt. It is a splendidly finished 
article of 12 feet 2 inches in length, cast 
nearly 300 years ago; has on it arose 
encircled with the garter, with a mitre; 
also, the inscription in capital letteis of 
Henricvs VIII, Anglie Francie et Hi- 
lieritie Rex, Fidei defensor invictissimvs, 
F.F. 1542, HR VIII. Arctinvs, Dear- 
canis cesenen. Fecit. There can he no 
claim on this as government property, 
and therefore the fortunate finders will 
ftalise the full value of their prize ; 
hitherto, strange as it may appear, al¬ 
though they were promised that they 
may consider as their own all they coulil 
raise from the Royal George, yet the 
Ordnance Board 1ms thought proper to 
give them only half the value of the 
brass guns they have picked up from 
that wreck. The gun, v ith its contents, 
the shot, wad, and powder, the latter of 
which still possesses properties of igni¬ 
tion, have been directed to*be forwarded 
to Woolwich. 

1S1.K OK MAN. 

Mines in the Isle of Man .—The Isle 
of Mail is situated in the Irish sea, 
about equidistant from England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland; it is about thirty 
miles long, and twelve broad, and nearly , 
the whole of it is intersected by strong 
mineral veins, contaiiTfflfc lead ore, cop¬ 
per ore, black jack or blende, manga¬ 
nese, hepatic iron ore, and several other 
valuable mineral substances- The rock 


of the island is clay-slate or schistus, 
-with only one or two exceptions. The 
mines were not worked to any extent 
until eight years ago. when they were 
taken up hv an English company, who 
have since opened them out on a very 
extensive scale,to.d have erected several 
powerful water-wheels and steam-en¬ 
gines for the purpose of unwateriug 
them. They are now producing from 

1. «d to 500 tons of excellent lead ore per 
month, containing from ten to eighty 
ounces of silver in the ton of lead. The 
returns for the last quarter, ending the 

2. »lh of March, showed a produce of 
near 000 tons, averaging 10/. per ton, 
with every probability of 11 still further 
increase as the mines are extended. The 
gieat Biadacopper vein, running nearly 
north and south of the western extre¬ 
mity of the island, near to the sea¬ 
shore, lias been pronounced by several 
Cornish miners who have seen it to he 
as strong ns any lode ever discovered in 
Cornwall, with a large body of gossan 
upon the top of it,but the Company have 
as yet made hut very little trial upon it, 
as their operations have been princi¬ 
pally confined to the lead mines. These 
mines are under the management of Mr. 
Win. Jones, Mold, Flintshire. 

VOHKSHIKK. 

Fossil Tree .—The workmen employed 
in Copy quarry, situated almost iu the 
centre of the town of Bradford, belong¬ 
ing to Messrs. Thousen and Thackray, 
have recently struck on a fossil tree. It 
is imbedded in sandstone, about thirty 
feet below the earth; one side of it is 
now laid hare, and it is visible from the 
top of the pit; the upper part of the 
stem and branches arc wanting, hut the 
trunk and roots are in a very perfect, 
state, there is also what seems to ho one 
of the loose branches. The diameter of 
the trunk is about four feet, the roots 
run out a great length, and are of pm- 
portinnate thickness. The appearance 
to the eye i» of wood, a knotted tree 
with rough bark, hut the touch destroys 
the illusion ; it is as heavy as stone, and, 
although when scraped, presents still 
the grain ot wood, it shows by its hard¬ 
ness, grittiness, and sparkling crystals, 
the metamorphose it has undergone. 
Parts of the surface are covered with a 
black substance, which appears to he of 
the nature of coal, and to have been 
formed by the decomposition of the bark. 

WALKS. 

Emigration .—A vast number of emi¬ 
grants have left this country this season, 
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Ireland. 


it is Raid that a* many as 20,000. The 
Courier, G'apt. Kman, sailed from Ban¬ 
gor on the 14th of June for Boston, with 
a cargo of 400 tons of goods, and having 
on hoard 130 emigrants, who are about 
seeking a home on the prosperous shores 
of the new world. 


Irish Poor Imw Report .—The follow¬ 
ing abstract or rather description of the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the state of the poor of 
Ireland, has been published, and is, as 
far as it goes, correct:— 

“ The report gives statistical tables, 
for the purpose of affording a compara¬ 
tive view of the general circumstances 
of the population both in Great Britain 
and Ireland; and it shows that there 
are five agricultural labourers in Ire¬ 
land for every two that there are for the 
name quantity of cultivated laud in 
Great Biitain: and that the produce of 
Great Britain is four times that of Ire¬ 
land. It then shows that there are up¬ 
wards of 300,000 labourers out of em¬ 
ployment for the greater part of the 
year, and that they and their families, 
to the amount altogether of more than 
2,000,000, arc in a state of destitution. 
The Commissioners, therefore, think 
workhouses inapplicable to Ireland, and 
recommend measures for extending the 
field of employment and the demand for 
profitable labour as widely as possible. 
With this view they recommend the 
establishment of a Boar-', of Improve¬ 
ment, having the power to bring the 
whole of the waste lands into cuitiva-. 
tion-—the necessary improvements to he 
carried on by the Board of Works al¬ 
ready existing in that country, and that 
the Board should he paid lor the outlay 
by allotments of the wastes—the allot¬ 
ments to Vie sold or let: and such of the 
poor of those districts where the popu¬ 
lation is superabundant, as can he so 
provided for. to he located upon them. 
The Board of Improvement is also to he 
authorised to appoint Local Commis¬ 
sioners for any county, with power to 


them to came all lands to he duly 
drained, and boundary fences erected, 
rivers made navigable, and such other 
necessary works to be undertaken. In 
order to defray the expense of these im¬ 
provements, rates are to he levied for 
that purpose, on the lands improved. 
Tenants for life are to lie authorised to 
lay out money in farm-buildings and 
improvements to a certain amount, and 
to have a charge upon the lands for it, 
as is the law in Scotland. Schools, 
having each four or five acres of land 
annexed, are recommended to ho esta ¬ 
blished in the rural districts, the masters 
to be first instructed m agriculture, and 
to set examples of proper cultivation for 
the benefit of the cotl>r tenantry. It 
is also recommended that there shall he 
a permanent elective Board in each 
county, a portion of which should be 
changed every year, and that it should 
have the power of a Grand Jury as to 
roads and oilier woiks. 

*■ ltd* proposed by the Commissioners 
that provision be made that poor per¬ 
sons, for whom employment cannot 
otherwise he found, shall he furnished 
with tile means of emigration and in¬ 
termediate support; and the report gives 
evidence, from examinations in different 
counties, to show that this is what the 
poor themselves desire. 

“ For the relief of the impotent and 
infirm poor, the Commissioners recom¬ 
mend that rates should he levied under 
the directions of the Poor Law Com¬ 
missioners and Local Boards of Guar¬ 
dians; the latter to he chosen by tire 
rate-pavers; one-tliird of the late to he 
paid by the occupying tenant; the rest 
to he paid by the landlord. Voluntary 
associations, for the relief of distressed 
persons in their own houses, to he en¬ 
couraged and aided from a national late, 
which is also to be applied to the sup¬ 
port of hospitals Hiid asylums for per¬ 
sons labouring undermental or bodily 
infirmities. < Alms-houses and men¬ 
dicity establishments are likewise re¬ 
commended to public support.” 


«i 
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Till*: ELEMENTS OF CONVERSATION ; 

Oil, TALKING MAUli KASV. 

In mv last I endeavoured to explain the advantage of adopting that 
Port ot conversational phraseology lor which the present era is so emi¬ 
nently distinguished. .Tin re are, however, many single words which 
are used to express a great deal, and when enough of these do not 
occur in our own language,Vou may take the liberty of borrowing from 
others. 

The words affair—hitch—botch—case—concern—dog—cat—rat— 
tiger—and fifty other substantives and adjectives, merit discussion; 
while upon the borrowing system, you may press into the service the 
exotics Roue—Blase'c — contre-temps— tracasseric—ennui—parti •— 
gaueheric—visage du bois—double entente—dc bonne l’ois—tetc-it-tfae 
--vis-a-vis, &c., &c., &c. 

The word affair, is one most generally comprehensive. The derange¬ 
ment of a gentleman’s affairs drives him sometimes to Prison—to Par¬ 
liament-or to the Continent. His involvements arose from paying 
heavy damages for an affair with Lady X. V. Z ; besides which, be was 
subsequently wounded in an affair with her husband. You see what 
different allairs there aic, yet called by the same name. Then we have 
foreign affairs to look after, and wc have Lord Palmerston to look after 
them. This will give you an opportunity of digressing into an account 
of the illustrious Temples from whom his Lordship is descended. If 
you are a Tory, say—“ So much descended;” and your fair companion, 
who is certain not to be a Whig, will laugh. A grand t lijmiicr is a 
splendid affair; and an heiress elopingfwifch her father's gardener is a 
shocking affair. 

Ilitch is a popular word, particularly full of meaning. Sir Somebody 
Something makes love, according to the most approved fashion, to Lady 
Something Somebody. They lliit and dance, and ride and walk. To be 
sure, in these da) s, sighing is exploded—kneeling has become obsolete 
—and sentiment is utterly banished. They discuss society—quiz their 
mutual friends—criticise dinners—laugh at everybody out of their own 
circle—and aie, in faet, inseparable. All at once, Sir Somebody Some¬ 
thing disappears : "iltr is off to Melton, or Newmarket, or Italy; and 
Lady Something Somebody ih seen dowageriug about with her most 
respectable mother, looking vexed, and trying to look interesting. 

Aug . —vol. xi.vii, no. clxxxvii. 2 f 
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She sits up in her room all night, in order to get up a paleness*; and 
when she does go out, leaves her Almack’s curls at home. Such 
evidence us this soon becomes the subject of general conversation, and 
the question is — “What has happened?” “ Umph! don’t know 
exactly what—but there is evidently a hitch somewhere.” 

Mr. Anybody is a man of considerable fortune, and of some influence 
in his county. He comes forward to represent it ■ and, being one of 
the most strenuous advocates of the purity of election,.spends thirty 
thousand pounds, and gets returned—proceeds to London—dines with 
the Minister, and perhaps seconds the Address—attends the House of 
Commons constantly, night after night—goes early—stays late—never 
is absent from a division—and, if he does not actually speak, himself, N 
nets as the trumpeter in battle, and encourages the Whig combatants in 
the debate by chccrings loud and long. 

He visits the Minister in the morning - he goes to court—the ouject . 
of his ambition is a peerage—his fortune justifies ihe elevation—the 
heralds go to work—his tree begins to grow on St. Be’net’s Hill—blue 
paint and red paint, gold and silver; or, as tlic heraldic gibberish goes, 
azure, gules, or, and argent, arc in the highest requisition ; and at length 
the lineage of the Anybodies, tiaeed hack even to their origin from 
the Nobodies, covcis.au acre of paichmenff Moie of the same mate¬ 
rial is prepared for the patent—the wax stands waiting for the teal— 
the painter, pallet in hand, is ready to paint, the colonels on the pannels 
of the carriages --the plate is packed, in order that Messrs. Rundcll and 
Bridge may engrave, a faithful likeness of the six-nobbed circlet on the 
dinner service; and Webb is hard at work cutting out the scarlet elotli 
soon destined to be haired with ermine, and be laced with gold. 
Gazette after Gazette appears, and yet no appearance of Mr. Anybody's 
being made a peer, People nod and wink, and look uncommonly wise. 

It is clear there is a hitch somewhere. 

A Mastership in Chancery full- vacant- remains vacant for months, 
to the great piejtuliee of suitors, ali because there is u hitch . Upon the 
principle of “ Scniorcs prior os” it is at last filled up. And then we 
find three or four bishoprics unoccupied—the dioceses all neglected— 
the Church generally prejudiced—every bn of which is owing to there 
being a hitch. 

in a mere matter-of-fact acceptation, we find it used with regard to 
the improved mode of travelling, now so rapidly coming into play. Six- 
and-twenty carriages, containing three hundred and ninety-flic men, 
women, and children, whilst rolling over a railroad at the rate of forty 
miles an hour, are pitched over the parapet into a valley down a preci¬ 
pice thirty feet high, and smashed to atoms in an instant, because there 
wns a hitch somewhere in the machinery. 

Botch is another popular monosyllable, hu. it differs entirely from 
“ bitch,” inasmuch as the hitch is the result of circumstances with 
which the parties most interested have nothing to do, while the bolch 
is the result of some yauvherie of a principal performer. A •member of 
either House of Parliament getting up to make a speech* and breaking 
down, makes a botch of it. The “ W hig GuidC • commemorates a 
very remarkable case of botch in a parody on “ Goosy, Goosy Gander,” 
the severity of which we deprecate, however mucii we may admiic its 
historical fidelity in other respects. 
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An* aspiring soldier anxious to soar at one flight from a Bre vet-Lieute- 
nanl-Colonelcy toaField Marshalship, in which exalted position he may 
prove to the wondering world his superiority over tlu; unconquered hero 
of a hundred fights, enters on foreign service, or rather no service at all 
and leads to glory a motley crowd of mercenaries;—like the inimitable 
major in the “ Mayor of Garralt,” he gives them ‘ such marchings and 
counter-marchings from Ealing to Acton and from Acton to Ealing,” 
that two thirds of them die from exhaustion and a sixth of them 
retire. A non-intervention government encourages the strife, and af¬ 
fording seven hundred marines ns the complement of a six-and-thirty 
/gun frigate and two brigs, sends this military force to act in conjunction 
with their protege. The navy—the steam-boats—“ aye, pioneers and 
all,” are instructed to give their best assistance; they do—but the 
Field-Marshal still fails. Jlis i econrioissance to the English government 
for its aid is exhibited in what lie calls a reconnaissance of the enemy’s 
force; he leads his men on once more, and having proceeded us far as 
he possibly could under the eery particular circumstances, leads them 
off again.—This is wlmt is called a “ botch.” 

A man receiving a l>ilk'L-dnnx from a remarkably lively lady of six- 
and-thirty, mistakes the writer, and sends his answer to her daughter 
of seventeen, from whom *ier Christian name being the same, and their 
hand-writing exactly alike) lie thought it came. This gentleman makes 
a “ botch.” 

Case and concern aie two useful words for discussion. 


Case, as used' professionally, belongs chiefly to law and physic; but 
taken conventionally it is much more general in its application. The 
gay and accomplished Mrs. Brighteycs is walking in the Zoological 
Gardens with Lord Wagtail—-they admire the height of the Giraffes, 
and the breadth of the elephant disporting in his puddle. My Lord says 
tlie rhinoceros looks as if his clothes did not fit him, and Mrs. Bright¬ 
er es selects one or two of the plainest monkeys as striking likenesses of 
some of her particular friends.—What then ? Why Lord Wagtail 
should not walk about with Mrs. Brighteycs, while Mr. Brighteycs is 
paternally employed in feeding the bears with buns for the gratification 
of his three dear little children, nobody upon earth can tell. 

But then we meet My Lord and the lady at dinner—he takes her 
down, sits next to her,— in the evening she lolls on a sofa in the draw¬ 
ing-room, and he is at her side again. The next day his cab stands 
somewhat unfortunately near lur carriage in front of Howell and 
James’s—towards evening they are perched upon the wall of lvcnsing- 
ton-gardens, listening* to the baud—at night he is in her box at the 
Opera, and never out of it—at supper afterwards, again her neighbour. 
At length she goes away, he hands her to her carriage—steps in by in¬ 
vitation—she sets him down at his door and they part—she drives 
home and the carriage proceeds to the House of Commons for Mr. 
Brighteyes, who is serving his country at the expense of his constitu¬ 
tion. Now this is a case “conventional ”—not improbably destined to 
become eventual ly a ease “ professional.” 

Concern used tflF’bc employed as an expression of care and grief, or 
as distinguishing some great trading business. Now, it is used to desig¬ 
nate family matters,— domestic quarrels,— handsome equipages,— 

2 v 2 
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splendid f6tes, cum mult is alias. A man and wife separate —that is 
a pretty concern: a barouche and four is driving up the street—that is 
a very splendid concern: you hear, with sincere concern, that Sir 
Harry’s concerns are in the greatest confusion; concernjng which 
you arc desirous of knowing who is concerned for him, in order to his 
extrication. 

There are certain monosyllables which to the “ unaccustomed car” 
sound simple and unsophisticated, w r hich contain in fact much hidden 
meaning. The word “ dog,” for instance, -it certainly has been used 
humanly from time immemorial, because people have been in the habit 
of talking of one man as a “ lucky dog” and a “ happy dog,” and some¬ 
times a “dirty dog:” but dog by itself dog has only, within a few 
years, become independently significant of one particular being, wholly 
disconnected with any of the canine species, unlc-s perhaps with a 
turnspit. “Dog” is the epithet for a man-cook; and you will find that 
the first question put by auy of the disciples of the Seftoniau ..ystem to 
an invitation is, whether the man keeps a “Dog;” an inquiry as gene¬ 
rally intelligible as one touching the tiger who officiates behind his 
cab. 

Cat—is rather difficult to humanize, although it is used hipeilia/li/; 
and it might sound illiberal if I were to describe the sort of skinny, 
parclnnent-like appearance of the neglected sufferer which it is used to 
designate. Suffice it to say, that it lias, in the language of the country, 
superseded the word—tabby. 

Rat—putting the case hypothetically, and not more politically than 
the nature of the subject demands—is used for describing in tlnce let¬ 
ters a man of great, pretension and small ability, a pretty lisppr of 
nonsense to ladies, who makes a reputation in his early career as a 
Tory, by repeating two or three well-studied speeches in the House of 
Commons, for a scat in which he was qualified, because his ancestors 
had been for years hereditary placemen and pensioners under Tory go¬ 
vernments. He is poor but proud, and when circumstances induce a 
change in administration he • hanges too, and ns all converts arc zealots, 
so the prig once admitted into the party, which all his little talents for 
scratching had earlier in life been exercised to ridicule and vituperate, 
he becomes the flippant advocate of everything lie had previously de¬ 
nounced, and the paid supporter of all he had before condemned. To 
cover his shame and compensate for his loss of character, bis new 
friends place him in a position which lie is utterly incompetent to fill. 
His self-exposure would be rather matter of amusement than otherwise, 
were it not that the national character—the national welfare—the na¬ 
tional honour arc all jeopardized by his weaknesses and littlenrsses;— 
nevertheless, although rejected by the people of his own county, he gets 
returned for one of the radical boroughs, rescued by its owner from 
schedule A, and, decorated with our higlu it diplomatic order, continues 
his even course of blundering with the prospect of an eventuul English 
peerage, and the more agreeable anticipation of a certain pension.— 
This is a “ rat.” 

An eloquent clergyman and an able advocate B ui the Church and 
Constitution, powerfully and consistently maintains the cause which in 
his conscience he believes to be the just one—the opponents of our 
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institutions tremble before his exposures, and writhe under the lash of 
his well-directed zeal. He takes preferment at the hands of a minister 
—is suddenly seized with a conviction that a clergyman should confine 
himself to the duties of his parish, and with a feeling that it is the 
height of illiberally to oppose men who, as well as himself, act upon 
principle. The Roman Catholics, whom he before anathematized as 
idolaters, image-worshippers, bigots, and tyunits anxious to overthrow 
the State as well as the Church, he discovers <o form the majority of 
Christians in the world, and to be only naturally ardent and active in 
the cause of the religion which the y believe to be genuine, and accord¬ 
ingly call Catholic. This is a “ rat.” 

In addition to all these commonplace words, you have at your disposal, 
as I have already observed, those borrowed exotics, which, especially 
from the lips of a pretty woman, come into play with extraordinary 
■ effect. 

These popular Gallicisms possess great latitude of meaning. In a 
prologue written, I think, by Dr. Kcnrick, there is an allusion to some 
equivocal expression in the. play to which it is prefixed, which the 
author could not consent to expunge, and therefore gave it in mas¬ 
querade,— _ 

“ And when a naughty joke came pat in, 

He wrapp'd it up in lawyer’s Latin.” 

These popular French expressions, besides affording a more extensive 
illustration of the subjects to which they are applicable, give a turn and 
meaning which English words will not elicit. A Roue means ten thou¬ 
sand times more than any native monosyllable could express: a Roue 
is a fellow full of genius, wit, and even eloquence— overburdened with 
neither money nor principle; gay in manner, and, if possible, hand¬ 
some in person—he dresses in a style peculiar to himself-—his hat is 
unique, yml goes hv his name—he has the best horses that can be 
bought, without money —carriages which he scarcely ever uses, while, 
as the wit says, 

¥ “ A booted pigmy hangs behind bis cab, 

Which, all unpaid for, holds his painted drab.” 


Ilis pursuits are ecaild, hazard, and the turf; his relaxations, riding in 
the Park, rowing on the River, driving a stage-coach, or playing tennis 
at the Fives’ Court. He is both a gourmand and a gourmet—an ex¬ 
perienced critic of Crockford’s cellar, and the very Coryphaeus of his 
coffee-room. His gallantry is of a curious cast—wooing to win is too 
much trouble; so that he waits to he courted, and is satisfied with the 
laurels which such easy triumphs yield, and which a promise of payment 
procuie. He turns day into night, and nil serious considerations into 
farce. Sentiment, is with him absurdity—learning, pedantry—coramon- 
srusc he calls “ twaddle,” and common honesty lie disdains. Now no 
English word would convey an adequate idea of such a being; but 
the word Rout 5 stamps the man who, glorying in his snow-white gloves 
ami jet black.boots, a rose-bud in Jiis button-hole, and a bunch of curls 
sewed into his look degage, worries himself to death to keep up 
an appearance unjustifiable by his resources, and generally ends by 
turning coachman in earnest, or becoming a constant resident in that 
most recherche and fashionable town, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
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How well docs Chaperon embody all the attributes of the elderly 
lady who “ trots out” her young ones to all the parties of the season! 
There she sits, tete-a-tete with another of the sisterhood, while Louisa, 
Jane, and Mary Anne, are lounging listlessly through a quadrille, look¬ 
ing half dead, and reserving all their energies for the decent waltz and 
the modest galopade. The very sound of one of those exciting airs lights 
lip their countenances with animation, and nerves their limbs with 
activity. “ In man’s embrace” away they go, whirling- and twirling, 
until tired nature, seeking repose, the two yards of humanity who has 
been pulling and hauling her about, returns her, hot, flushed, and pant¬ 
ing, to the Chaperon. 

Some of these Chaperons have acquired the faculty of sleeping perpen¬ 
dicularly, with their backs against a wall, or in the angle of a staircase. 
Waiting the return of their precious charges from the supper-room, they 
are to be seen taking a nap by stealth—instinct wakes thepi as the fair 
creatures approach, and with every possible activity and assuiu’ty new 
partners are procured, and the cotton-mill is set to work again. And 
this goes on night after nigty, until the unfortunate liusband-lmntcrs’ are 
reduced to the size of threadpapers, nothing visible about them being 
left of the si/c it was when they came to try.vn, except, their bands and 
feet, which, in consequence of the reduction'of their arms and legs, look 
enormous. 

And yet, with all this spirit of enlcrprizc so strong upon them, you 
must not talk of a match—except wlicu speaking of horses, or sporting, 
or china, or patterns. It is a parti —and it lias been made a matter of 
unsatisfactory calculation to the matrons of the metropolis that, with 
the prevalence of the wallz, marriages have proportionality decreased 
in each season upon the average. When the parti is made, if there 
should not be a hitch, the Chaperon goes into ordinary, like one of His 
Majesty’s ships, and is laid up at one of the watering-places for the rest 
of her life, unless she has other daughters coming out, in which case she 
goes on haunting the same puces, ami performing the same evolutions, 
till the arrival of the grim tyrant, who calls her from the ball-room to 
the grave. 

Hlascc is another expressive and comprehensive word, for which wc 
have no English equivalent. The woman of five-and-thirty or forty, 
who has gone through life at a rail-road pace, and who, since livc-and- 
twenty, has not scrupled to adopt the habits of those who have doubled 
that age—and who have been, like the aivtab/c Roue before noticed, not 
hostile to the pleasures of the “ banquet or the IiqwI ”—is, with all her 
early beauty lied, and all her symmetry destroyed, a Wash —lor you 
may make adjectives, substantives; and substantives, adjectives. See her 
flushed and flurried; the ringlets which twine round her once snowy fore¬ 
head, her own, only because bought and paid for; and the complexion 
once so admired, rendered equable in its tut only by the aid of “ foreign 
ornament!” A younger and more innocent woman may be biases; for a 
constant round of dissipation, even though it involve only late hours, a 
leclel Champagne, amt Homan punch, will have its effects; and then 
the rougC—when it comes, and when, after the rouge, cornea the day¬ 
light ; all efforts to Euplirosynize “ fresh and young” are vain. 

What word or words have we to run parallel with conlre-temps ? And 
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I dwell upon this adaptation because it is held to be the height of affec¬ 
tation to interlard English conversation with foreign woidsand phrases; 
the which I hold to be nonsense, however ridiculous it may be in writ¬ 
ing. Why, we could not make a plum-pudding for Christmas-day 
without mixing foreign raisins and exotic Corinths with English flour. 
We lxnrow, too, the brandy from France. Why then should conver¬ 
sation be easier to make, without “ the aid u! foreign ornament,” than 
a plum-puddyig ? 

That leviathan of lexicographers, the ponderous Johnson, as every¬ 
body knows, condescended to compare conversation to punch. “The 
Equalities requisite to conversation,” said the illustrious Doctor, “ arc 
very exactly represented by a bowl of punch; punch is a liquor com¬ 
pounded of spirit and acid juices, sugar and water. The spirit volatile 
and fiery is the proper emblem of vivacity and wit: the acidity ot the 
lemon will very aptly figure pungency of raillery and acrimony of 
censure; sugar is the natural representative of luscious adulation and 
gentle complaisance; and water is the proper hieroglyphic of easy 
prattle, innocent and tasteless.” Even in this calculation the three 
important ingredients jire of foreign growth, so that, with such authority 
as (he Doctor's, we can not hesitate to import and engraft whenever it 
is necessary. * 

Mow, as for eorttre-iemp*. Such a thing as opening a door unexpect¬ 
edly, and seeing your dearest friend, lor whose excellence, virtue, and 
amiability you would vouch upon oath—and for whose fidelity, purity, 
and devotion, you would pledge your credit and existence, in so extraor¬ 
dinary a situation—no matter what—as to induce you to shut the door 
immediately, and fly, trembling, to another room. Seating yourself, 
at supper, close to the prettiest girl in the world, heiress to a large 
fortune, you being without one shilling, and she exceedingly well dis¬ 
posed towards you, and finding yourself placed immediately opposite her 
father, who, in addition to being as watchful as Cerberus himself, has 
brought to table an elderly lady who had “ warned you off, under 
similar circumstances, a year before. Accidentally (of course) touching , 
a foot under the table, which you imagine to belong to Lady Smick- 
smaekery, and seeing her lord, who chooses to squat himself close to 
her, look astounded/ Silting at dinner next to some person whom you 
do not know, and entertaining him with the account of a flagrant case just 
tried in one of the courts, and subsequently finding out that he is the 
defendant. After a pic-nic, being jammed into a carriage or a boat, as 
the case may be, with ten or twelve people, of whom you know but two, 
and those you bate, and seeing the only person in the party you care 
about, poked into some other conveyance, and beholding her, just as she 
is starting, make a sign of horror at her unhappy destiny. A thousand 
instances such as these could meet with no name so good as the 
French contrc-lcmps. 

Then for Ennui.. We have no such word: snug and comfortable are 
purely English. Ennui is decidedly French; do not, however, dilate 
much upon if to jour fair friend, or perhaps she may become too sensible 
of the appropriSt^fless of the term without further explanation. Tra- 
casserie is not to be translated; it is a sort of mischief-making, for 
which our narrow- language has no adequate epithet ;—Visage du bois 
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speaks volumes, exhibited upon the return of a son to his father—Or, as 
the fashionable slang goes—“ the governor,” after an expensive tour, or 
an unfortunate race, or about Christmas; nothing can more appro¬ 
priately describe the cutting formality and gathering anger of the 
sire upon the scion’s approach.—Taking a thing “ de bonne fois ” is 
much like taking in earnest what is meant for a joke; and as for tete-a- 
tete noA. vis-d-vii, anybody who has eyes and will watch the latter rolling 
about town, will not remain long unenlightened as to the true accepta¬ 
tion of the former. 

Having made yourself easy in this sort of thing, you must prepare 
yourself for troublesome customers when you are in general society'. 
In catering for conversation you must observe that tastes differ as widely 
in that , as in every thing else; and that that which is delightful to one 
sort of people is scarcely endurable by another. 

There is one class of people who, with a depravity of appetite not 
excelled by that of the celebrated Anna Maria Schurman, who rejoiced 
in eating spiders, thirst after puus. If you fall in with these, you 
have no resource but to indulge them to their hearts’ content; hut, in 
order to rescue yourself from the imputation of believing punning to be 
wit, (juote the definition of Swift, and he like him, as inveterate a punster 
as you possibly can, immediately after resting' everything, and hazarding 
all, upon the principle, that the worse the pun the better. 

In order to he prepared for this suit of panic war, (for the disorder is 
provocative and epidemic,) the moment any one gentleman or lady 1ms, 
as they say in Scotland, “ let a pun,'* everybody else in the room who 
can, or cannot do the same, sets to work to endeavour to emulate the 
example. From that period, all rational conversation is at an end, and 
a jargon of nonsense succeeds, which lasts till the announcement of 
coffee, or supper, or the carriages, puts a happy termination to the riot. 

Addison says, “ one may say of a pun, as the countryman described 
his nightingale, that it is vox et prepterea nihil , a sound, and nothing 
but a sound;” and, in another place he tells us that “the greatest 
authors in their most serious works make frequent use of puns; the 
sermons of Bishop Andrews, and the tragedies of Shakspeare are full of 
them: if a sinner was punned into repentance as in the latter, nothing 
is more usual than to see a hero weeping and grumbling for a dozen 
lines together;” but he also says, “it is indeed impossible to kill a 
weed which the soil has a natural disposition to produce. The seeds of 
punning arc in the minds of all men, and though they may be subdued 
by reason, reflection, and good sense, they will be very apt to shoot up 
in the greatest genius that is not broken and cultivated by the rules 
of art.” 

Here is something like a justification of the enormity; and, as the 
pupil is to mix in all societies, he may as well be prepared. 

Puns may be divided into different classes: they may be made in 
different ways, introduced by passing circumstances, or by references to 
by-gone events; they may be thrown in unecdotically, or conundrum- 
wise. It is to be observed that feeling, or pity, or commiseration, or 
grief, arc not to stand in the way of a pun—that personal defects are to 
be made available, and that sense, so as the sound answers, has nothing 
to do with the business. 
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If d man is pathetically describing the funeral of his mother or sister, 
or wife, it is quite allowable to call it a “ h\&ck-burying party,” or to 
talk of a “fit of coffin a W'ecping relative struggling to conceal his 
grief may be likened to a commander of “private tears throw in a 
joke about the phrase of “funerals performed” $md a re-hearsal; and 
wind up with the anagram real-fun , funeral. 

I give this instance first, in order to expla.u that nothing, however 
solemn the subject, is to stand in the way of a pun. 

II is allowable, when you have run a subject dry in English, to hitch 
in a bit of any other language wh.ch may sound to your liking. For 
distance, on a fishing party. You say fishing is out of your line ; yet, 
if you did not keep a font, you would deserve a mil; and if anybody 
affect^ to find fault with jour joke, exclaim “ Ob, vous beta /” There 
you luivc line, rod, float, and bail ready to jour band. Call two noodles 

. from the city in a punt, endeavouring to catch small fry, “ East Angles 
> r, if you please, observe that “ the punters are losing the fish,” 
“catching nothing lmtacold,” or that *■ the fish are too deep for them.” 
Call the Thames a “ tidy ” rivci ; but say you prefer the Isis in hot 
weather. . 

Personal defoimitics or constitutional calamities are always to be laid 
hold of. If anybody tclls^’ou that a dear friend has lost his sight, ob¬ 
serve that it. will make him more hospitable than ever, since now he 
would be glad 1o see anybody. If a clergyman breaks his leg, remark 
that lie is no longer a clergyman, but a lame man. If a poet is seized 
with apoplexy, aflcct to disbelieve it, although you know it to be true, in 
order to sav— 

“ Poeta uaseilur non fit 

and then, to carry the joke one step farther, add, “ that it is not a fit 
subject for a jest.” A man falling into a tan-pit you may call “ sinking 
in the sublime a climbing bov suffocated in a chimney meets with a 
soot able death ; and a pretty girl having caught the small-pox is to be 
much pitted. On the subject of the car and its defects, talk first of some¬ 
thing m which a row slicks, and cud by telling the story of the mail who, 
having taken great pains to explain something to his companion, at last 
got into a rage at his apparent stupidity, and exclaimed, “ Why, my 
dear Sir, don’t you comprehend? the thing is as plain as A, B, C.” 
“ l dure say it is,” said the other; “ but I am 1), E, F.” 

11 may be as well to give the beginner something of a notion of the 
use he may make of the most ordinary words for the purposes of quib- 
blcism. For instance, in the wav of observation :—The loss of a hat is 
always felt ;—if you don’t like sugar, you may lump it;—a glazier is a 
ym/u\v-takiug man ;—candles are burnt because wirk-ed tilings always 
come to light ;—a lady who takes you home from a party is kind in her 
carriage, and you say “ nunc est ridemhun ” when you step into it; if 
it happen to be a chariot, she is a charitable person;—birds-nests and 
King-killing aie synonymous, because they are high trees on; a Bill for 
building n bridge should be sanctioned by the. Court of Arches as well 
as the Ilouse o f*i$mrs ;—when a man is dull, he goes to the sea-side to 
Brighton;- a Cockney Jovcr, when sentimental, should live in Heigh 
Ho-bvrn ;—the greatest fibber is the man most to re-lie upon;— a 
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dean expecting a bishopric looks for lawn; —a made kills pigs, and 
not himself;—a butcher is a gross man, but a fig-seller is a grocer ;— 
Joshua never had a father or mother, because he was the sun of Nun; 
—your grnndniother and great-grandmother were your aunt’s sisters ;— 
a leg of mutton is better than Heaven, because nothing is better than 
Heaven,*and a leg of mutton is better than nothing. 

Races are matters of course. An ass never can be a horse, although 
he may be a mayor the Venerable Bede was the mother of Pearl;— 
a baker makes bread when he kneads it; a doctor cannot he a doctor 
all at once, because he comes to it by degrees ; —a man hanged at New¬ 
gate has taken a drop too much;—the bridle day is that on which a 
man leads a womau to the halter: never mind the aspirate; punning’s 
all fair, as the archbishop said in the dream. 

Puns interrogatory are at times serviceable. Von meet a man carry¬ 
ing a bare: ask him if it is his owu hare, or a wig?—there you stump 
him. Why is Parliament-street like a compendium ? Became it goes 
to a bridge. —Why is a man murdering his mother in a garret a worthy 
person ? Because he is above committing a crime.—Instances of this 
kind are innumerable; and if you want to render, your question particu¬ 
larly pointed, you are, after asking it once qr twice, to say, “ D’ye give 
it up?”—then favour your friends with the'oolution. 

Puns scientific arc effective whenever a scientific man or men are in 
company, because, in the first place, they invariably hate puns, espe¬ 
cially those which arc capable of being twisted into jokes which have 
no possible relation to the science of which the words to be joked upon 
are terms; and because, in the next place, dear, laughing girls, who 
are wise enough not to be sages, will love you for disturbing the self- 
satisfaction of the philosophers, and raising a laugli or titter at their 
expense. 

Where there are three or four geologists of the party, if they talk of 
their scientific tours made to collect specimens, call the old ones 
“ ninny-hammers,” and the young ones “ chips of the old block and 
then inform them that ciaret is the best specimen of quartz in the 
world. If you fall in with a botanist who is holding forth, talk of 
the quarrels of flowers as a sequel to the loves of the plants, and say 
they decide their differences with pistils. In short, sacrifice everything 
to the pursuit of punning, and, in the course of time, you will acquiic 
such a reputation for waggery, that the whole company w ill burst into 
an immoderate fit of laughing if you only ask the servants for bread, 
or say “ No ” to the offer of a cutlet. 

I have now endeavoured to carry you through some of the devices of 
the art of which I profess merely to give the elements; in my next com¬ 
munication I may perhaps illustrate my principles with specimens of 
conversation, to which I shall request your particular attention. 
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ELEGY ON ELIZA, 

WIFE OF UKNJAMIV FLOWER, OF CAMI1KIDGE, THE FATHER OF THE 
LIBERAL NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF U CORN-LAw RHYMES.” 

. On, Devon! when thy daughter died. 

The primrose dock'd the green hill's side. 

The winds were laid the melted snow 
"Was crystal in the rher’s How, 

The elm disclosed its golden green, 

The hazel's crimson tuft was seen. 

The schoolboy sought the mossy lano 
To watch the building thrush again. 

And birds, upon tlic budding spray. 

Rejoiced in Apiil’s sweetest day: 

She, too, rejoiced, thy wondrous child, 

For in the arms of death she smiled ! 

Aral when licr wearied strength was spent; 

When fain's disastrous strife was o'er ; 

When, palljri as a monument, 

Eliza mined uot, spoke not more : 

Her prattliiig babes might deem she slept. 

And wonder why their father wept. 

Why wept he ? If, with soul unmoved, 

From all who loved her, all she loved, 

From husband, children, she could part, 

And meet the blow that still'd her heart; 

Why wept he? Not that she was gone 
To wait beneath th* eternal throne, 

And kiss in heaven, with holy joy, 

Her youngest born- that fatal boy ! 

And smile, a brighter spirit there, 

On him, still doom'd to walk with care ! 

Oil, still on him, from realms of light 
The seraph-matron bends tier sight, 

Still, still his friend in trouble tried. 

Though sever’d from his lonely side ! 

He weeps ! for truth and beauty rest 
Beneath the shroud that wraps her breast: 

Taste mourns a sister on her bier. 

And more than genius claims a tear. 

The blessing of the sufferer 
Bedews the turf that covers her ; 

And orphans whom she taught to read, 

Drop over her a silver bead. 

Who did uot pass in scorn your door, 

Ye children of the helpless poor ! 

Oh, bless'd in life ! in death how bless’d !— 

Her life in beauteous deeds array’d ! 

Her death, serene as e\ening’s shade ! 

* And bliss is her eternal rest! 
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A LETTER FROM WALES*. 

BY TUB LATE S. T. COLERIDGE. 

Dear Martin, —From Oxford to Gloucesterto Ross*, to Hereford, 
to Leominster*, to Bishop’s Castle*, to Montgomery, to Welshpool, 
L’anvilling*, Llaugunnog, Bala*, Druid House*, Llangollen, Wrex¬ 
ham * *, Ruthyn, Denbigh*, St. Asaph, Holywell *, Rudland, Abergelcy *, 
Abei conway *, Abhor *, over a ferry to Beaumaris * (Anglesea), Amlwch *, 
Copper-mints, Gwinda, Moeldon, over a ferry to Caernarvon, have I 
journeyed, now philosophizing with ilucks, now melancholizinq by 
nn self, or else indulging those day-dreams of fancy, that make, realities 
more gloomy. To whatever place I have affixed the mark*, there we 
slept. The first part of our tour was intensely hot—the roads, white, 
and dazzhng, seemed to undulate with heal—and the enunny bare and 
unhedged, presented nothing hut slonc-fenees, dreary to the eye ami 
scorching to the touch. At Ross we took up our quarters at the King’s 
Arms, once the house of Mr. Kyrle, the celebrated Man of Ross. I 
gave, the window-shutter a few verses, which 1 shall add to the end of 
the letter. The walk from Llangunnog to^Bala, over the mountains, 
was most wild and romantic. There arc immense and rugged clefts in 
the mountains, which in winter must form cataracts most tremendous : 
now theic is just enough sun-glittering water dashed down over them In 
soothe, not disturb tbe car. I climbed up a precipice on which was 
a large thoin-trce, and slept by the. side of one of them near two 
hours. 

At Bala, shortly after, in came a clergyman well-dressed, and with 
him four other gentlemen. I was asked for a public character: I gave 
Dr. Priestley. The clergyman whispered to his neighbour, who, it 
seems, is the apothcraiy of the parish, “Republicans!” Accordingly 
when the doctor (ns the) call apothecaries) was to have given a name. 
“ 1 gives a sentiment, gemrnen ! May all Republicans be r/rr/Zoteened.” 
Up starts the Democrat, “ May all fools he gullolccned, and then you 
will be first.” Fool, fugue, traitor, liar, &c., flew in each others’ faces 
in hailstorms of vociferation. This is nothing in Wales—they make it 
necessary vent-holes for the sulphureous fumes of their temper. 1 
endeavoured to culm the tempest by observing, “That however different 
our political opinions might be, the appearance of a clergyman in the 
company assuied me that wc were all Christians; though 1 found it 
rather difficult to reconcile the last sentiment with the spirit of Chris- 
tianit).” “ Piio!” quoth the clergyman; “ Christianity! Why, we 
a’n’t at church now, arc wc ? The gemman’s sentiment was a very 
good one, because it show# him to he sincere in his principles.” Welsh 
politics, however, could not prevail o er Welsh hospitality: they all 
shook hands with me (except the parson), and said 1 was “ an open¬ 
speaking, honest-hearted fellow, though I was a bit of a democrat.” On 

* \V« are kindly permitted to publish this letter : it was written to the tare 
Mr. Martin (a clergyman of Dorsetshire), to whorrT the Poet dedicated 
one of his dramatic pieces, it is interesting and ch..ractemtic ; and is, indeed, 
unite a fragment of autobiography. Of the two poems annexed, the one to the 
fuded Violet has not, we believe, been printed; the other is well known, but this 
copy differs from that which lias been published. 
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our road from Bala to Druid House we met Brookes and Berdmore, our 
rival pedestrians; a gemini of Powells were vigorously marching on¬ 
ward—in a post-chaise! Berdmore had been ill. Wc were not a little 
glad to see each other, Llangollen is a village most romantically situ¬ 
ated ; but the weather was so intensely hot, that we saw only what was 
to be admired—-we could not admire. At Wrexham, the tower is most 
magnificent; and in the church is a white marble monument of Lady 
Middleton, superior, mod qvidem sententiu , to anything in Westminster 
Abbey. It had entirely escaped my memory that Wrexham was the resi¬ 
dence of a Miss E. Evans, it young lady with whom, in happier days, I 
had been in habits of fraternal correspondence; she lives with her grand- 
• motl\er. As I was standing at the window of the inn she passed by, 
and \^ith her, to my utter astonishment, her sister, Mary Evans, qvam 
afJUctum el perdite amabam, yea, even to anguish. They both started 
, and gave a short cry, almost a faint shriek. I sickened nnd well nigh 
fainted, hut instantly retired. Had I appeared to recognize her, my 
fortitude would not have supported me. 

“ Vivit, sefi mihi non vivit—nova forte marita. 

Ah! dolor,! alterius cant a ccrvicc popendit. 

AOs, male iala valuta accensso insomnia mentis, 

Lit torn anmla,%ale to! vale, all! Formosa Maria.'’ 

Hucks informed me that the two sisters walked by the window four or 
five times, as if anxiously. Doubtless, they think themselves deceived 
by some face strangely like nvc. God bless her! Her image is in the 
sanctuary of my bosom, and never can it be torn from thence but with 
the strings that grapple my heart to life. This circumstance made 
me quite ill. I had been wandering among the wild wood scenery and 
terrible graces of the Welsh mountains to wear away, not In revive, the 
images of the past! But love is a local anguish; I am fifty miles dis¬ 
tant, and am not half so miserable. 

At Denbigh is the finest ruined castle in the kingdom : it surpassed 
everything I could have conceived. I wandered theic two hours in a 
still evening, feeding upon melancholy. Two well-dressed young men 
were roaming there. “ T will play my flute here,’’ said the first, “ it 
will have a romantic effect.” “ Bless thee, man of genius and sensi¬ 
bility!” I silently exclaimed. He sat down amid the most awful part 
of the ruins. The moon just began to make her rays predominant over 
the lingering daylight. I pre-attlined my feelings to emotion, and the 
romantic youth instantly struck up the sadly-pleasing tune of Mis. 
Casey— 

“ The British lion is my sign, 

A roaring trade I drive on,” &e. 

Three miles from Denbigh, on the road to St. Asaph, is a fine bridge 
with one arch , of great grandeur. StaiuKnt a little distance, and 
through it you see the woods waving on the hill-bank of the river in a 
most lovely point of view. A beautiful prospect is always more pic¬ 
turesque when seen at some little .distance through an arch. I have 
frequently thought of Mick Taylor’s way of viewing a landscape, by put¬ 
ting his head bct^Feeft his thighs Under the urch was the most perfect 
echo I ever heard. Hucks sung “ Sweet Echo ” with great effect. At 
Holywell I bathed in the famous St. AVinifred’s well—it is an excellent 
cold bath. 
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Just before I quitted Cambridge I met a countryman with a strange 
walking-stick, five feet in length. I eagerly bought it, and a most faith¬ 
ful servant it lias proved to me. My sudden affection for it has mellowed 
into settled friendship. On the morning of our leaving Abergeley, just 
before our final departure, I looked for my stick in the place where I bad 
left it over-night. It was gone! I alarmed the house. No one knew 
anything of it. In the flurry of anxiety I sent for the crier of the 
town, and gave him the following to cry about the town and on the 
beach, which he did with a gravity for which I am indebted to his stu 
pidity 

“ Missing from the Bee Inn, Abergeley, a curious walking-stick. CKi 
one side it displays the head of an eagle, the eyes of which represent 
rising suns, and the ears Turkish crescents. On the other sideps the 
portrait of the owner in wood-work. Beneath the. head of the eagle is 
a Welsh wig, and around the neck of the stick is a Queen Elizabeth’s 
ruff* in tin. All adown it waves the line of beauty, in very ugly carving. 
If any gentleman (or lady) has fallen in love with the above-described 
stick, and secretly carried off the same, he (or she) is hereby earnestly 
admonished to conquer a passion, the continuance of which must prove 
fatal to his (or her) honesty; and if the said stick has slipped into such 
gentleman’s (or lady’s) hand through inadvertence, he (or she) is 
required to rectify the mistake with all convenient speed.—God save the 
King.” 

Abergeley is a fashionable Welsh watering-place, and so singular a 
proclamation excited no small crowd upon the beach; among the resl 
a lame old gentleman, in whose hands was descried my dear stick. 
The old gentleman, who lodged at our inn, felt great confusion, and 
walked homewards, the solemn crier before him, and a various caval¬ 
cade behind him. I kept the muscles of my face in tolerable sub¬ 
jection: he made his lameness an apology for borrowing my stick— 
supposed he should have returned before l wanted it again, &c\ Thus 
it ended, except that a very handsome young lady put her head out of a 
coach window, and begged my permission to have the bill which I had 
delivered to the crier; t acceded to the request w ith a compliment that 
lighted up a blush upon her cheek, and a smile upon her lips. We 
passed over a ferry, and landed at Abercomvay. We had scarcely left 
the boat, ere we descried Brookes and Berdmore, with whom we have 
joined parties, nor do we mean to separate. Our tour through Anglesea 
to Caernarvon has been repaid by scarcely one object worth seeing. 
To-morrow wc visit Snowdon, &e. Brookes, Benlmorc, and myself, at 
the imminent hazard of our lives, scaled the very summit of Penmaen- 
maur—it was a most dreadful expedition ! I will give you the account 
in some future letter. 

I sent for Bowles’s Works while at Oxford—how was I shocked! 
Every omission and every alteration disgusts taste and mangles sensi¬ 
bility. Surely some Oxford toad has been squatting at the Poet’s ear, 
and spitting into it the cold venom of dullness. It is not Bowles—he 
is still the same—the added poems prove it—descriptive, dignified, 
tender, sublime. The sonnets added are exquisite:- Abbd Thule has 
marked beauties, and the little poem at Southampton is a diamond—in 
whatever light you place it, it reflects beauty and splendour. The 
“ Shakspeare” is sadly unequal to the rest ; yet in whose poems, except 
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in those of Bowles, would it not have been excellent ? Direct to me, 
my dear fellow, to be left at the post-office, Bristol, and tell me every¬ 
thing about yourself, how you have spent the vacation, &c. 

Believe me, with gratitude and fraternal friendship. 

Your obliged 

July 22, 1794. S. T. Coleridge. 


Lines written at Ross, at the Kino's Arms, once the house of 

Mr. Kyrx.k. 

Richer than misers o'er their countless hoards, 

Nobler than kings, or king-polluted lords, 

Here dwelt the Man of Ross! Oh ! stranger, hear! 
Departed merit claims the glistening tear. 

If 'neath this roof thy wine-oheer’d moments pass, 

Fill to the good man's name one grateful glass. 

To higher zest shall memory wake thy soul, 

And virtue mingle in the ennobled bowl. 

Rut if, like me, through life's distressful scene, 

Lonely and sad ihy pilgrimage hath been : 

And if, thy breast with heart-sick anguish rife. 

Thou journo) estanward tempest-toss'd in life. 

Here cheat thy cares, in generous visions melt. 

And dream of goodness thou hast never felt. 


The famed Flower. 

Ungrateful he, who pluck'd thee from thy stalk, 

Poor faded flow*ret! on his careless way ; 

Inhaled awhile thy odours on his walk, 

Then onward pass'd, and left thee to decay. 

Ah ! melancholy emblem l bad I seen 

Thy modest beauties dew'd with evening's gem, 

I had not rudely cropp'd thy parent stem. 

But left thee, blushing, 'mid the enliven’d green. 

And now I bend me o'er thy wither’d bloom, 

And drop the tear—as Fancy, at my side, 

Deep-sighing, points the fair frail Abra's tomb— 

“ Like thine, sad flower, was that poor wanderer’s pride! 

Oh! lost to love and truth, whose selfish joy 
Tasted her vernal sweets, but tasted to destroy.” 

S. T. Coleridge. 


<£It cannot be necessary to offer any apology for adding to this letter 
“ a Fragment,” which we have received from the same source. It was, 
we understand, written by Mr. Coleridge while be was at college, and 
was designed to show that “ the study of History is preferable to the 
study of Natural Philosophy.”] 

Truth is the natural aliment of the human mind, and the investiga¬ 
tion of truth its noblest pursuit j but of all the modes of conveying truth, 
that must be flic most interesting t& us, which, by extending our know¬ 
ledge of moral ffttd •intellectual facts, makes us more thoroughly ac- 
quaiuted with our own nature. The recesses of the human heart are not 
to be explored by the microscopic eye of the metaphysician, nor its laby¬ 
rinths unfolded by the eluc of logical analysis. In the mirror of history 
only can man contemplate his mental proportions. From the actions of 
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beings similar to himself, he must infer the operations of his own 
passions; and by the analogies of the past, learn to apprehend the pre¬ 
sent and anticipate the future. Physical and mathematical truths fre¬ 
quently lie hid in their abstruseness; but sentiments and experiments, 
which display the human soul, are as obvious to the understanding as 
they are delightful to the heart. Removed from the enlarged prospects 
and active energies of the moral world, science too often produces only 
the jargon of technical arrangements, or accumulates the impertinence 
of academical forms; but society is the historian’s school, and its lessons 
his subject. By ascertaining the effects of virtue and vice, his page- 
give force to the dictates of religion; and by exhibiting liberty in its 
most exalted state, they awaken the germs of freedom, which wilh’ex- 
pand in the breast of every rational being, if they arc not nipped by the 
frosts of prejudice, or blighted by the mildews of corruption. The con¬ 
templation of great characters never fails to warm the ynrng and gene¬ 
rous student into the noble attempt of imitative virtue, and helps to 
guard the mind against the impulse of selfish passions and the contagion 
of example. It is indeed only by dwelling upon the sublime beauties of 
heroic character, that we can discover that amazing opposition of the 
hateful and the lovely in moral excellence and moral deformity, and that 
we can be animated into a passion for disinterested virtue. The effect 
which almost constantly attends such a course of reading opei ates on 
our inclinations in the strongest manner, and virtue and liberty become 
the objects of a secondary worship in the delighted imagination. 

These motives apply to Britons with peculiar force : while they en¬ 
joy privileges unpossessed by other nations, it were ingratitude in them 
to be ignorant of the illustrious characters by whose virtues these privi¬ 
leges were attained—patriots who, with the sacrifice of their tcndcrest 
affections, aud even with the loss of their lives, have set up the banners 
of liberty against tyranny, and made monarchs shrink into citizens. 
The history of England is the history of liberty, and the lives of a 
Russell and a Sydney seem designed by Providence to show mankind the 
sublime heights to which freedom may conduct them. Neglect becomes 
impiety when committed against these sacred names. 

But it has been objected that the study of history tends to introduce 
habits of scepticism in points of the highest importance. This, however, 
we deny : on the contrary, the doctrines here alluded to rest on history 
as their sole foundation—it is history in which all the evidences fur their 
authenticity arc to be found--it is history which must make faith reason, 
and the philosopher a Christian. The light of history is indeed sure to 
expose the vanity of all those popular systems and prejudices which are 
to he found in every country, derived originally from fraud or supersti¬ 
tion, and craftily imposed on the many to serve the interests of a f;nv. 
Hence it is, that upon thfgdetection of any of these, and especially of the 
religious kind, yr.e see all that rage of fierce bigots, hypocritical zealots, 
and interested politicians—of all whose credit or fortunes depend upon 
the continuance of folly and ignorance among men. These, indeed, may 
tremble, while we turn over the volumes which detect the fallacy of their 
claims: for, however weak and wicked men may diSgti&e the real nature 
of things, the dominion of truth must at last prevail; and philosophy, 
guided by the torch of history, will cleanse the dark and noisome cave 
of superstitious error! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OP IRISH PRIDE. 

BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

Harry O’Reardon. — Part III. 

“ Sure, if f’m agreeable, anil see no objections,” said Harry, “ theTe’s 
mo reason in life why you should, Moyna. When I get over the tailor, 
Vnd the like o’ that, I don’t understand either rhyme or reason for your 
gVmving high about it. Sure, you confessed before the court, it was me 
youiwere thinking of.” 

“ Hush ! ” interrupted Moyna, placing her hand before Harry’s lips; 
and then she turned away her face to hide the blushes which steeped 
. her cheeks in crimson. 

Eight weeks had elapsed since Ilarry had been compelled to give 
evidence touching the wrong and the right side of the road—eight weeks 
since his heart beat high at finding Moyna affectionate, and Moyna 
scathlcss—eight weeks, or nearly so, since he found himself established, 
through the kindness of the cold-mannered English gentleman, in a 
situation connected with me Irish packets, where his knowledge of 
his countrymen, and his intelligence, were of real value to his employer. 
It was one which fortunately chimed in with his pride and his inde¬ 
pendence : a sort of place most disagreeable to an Englishman, because 
an Englishman desires his occupation to be defined; but which an Irish¬ 
man always likes, because lie can make the most of it—that is, in 
“ the genteel wayand Harry certainly did make the most of it, and of 
himself too. It would have been difficult to meet a handsomer couple 
than Harry and Moyna, as they walked slowly along the Docks— 
not lost in admiration of the number and beauty of the ships, but 
quietly intent upon each other’s charms—just as lovers were and will 
be to the end of the world. Moyna’s kind mistress had arrived, and 
Moyna was again with her; but the time had approached when she 
must either return with her to Ireland, or quit her protection for ever! 

“ As I said before,” repeated Harry, “ when I can see no objection 
to the difference you think so much of what need is there for you to 
bring it forward? Sure, Moyna, this country is not like our own for 
that, and many a thing else; and as to old Ireland now !-” 

He hesitated, and Moyna inquired—“ What about it, Musther 
Ilarry?” 

“ Why—it’s more than maybe, that I shall never set foot on it 
again! ” 

“Oh!—don’t say so—don’t say so!” she replied, clasping her 
hands. “ Sure, my heart bates double when Pthink of it! Its fields— 
its green hills—the kindly people—the fresh air—the cow, the craythur 
that knew me as if it was a Christian—the blessing from my mother’s 
lips ! To say pothing of the bohrejen—the bohreen, Masther Harry— 
where-” 

She paused, aStf Slushed mote roBy-red than ever; nor would he 
speak a single wrord, or a$ert his eyes, but stood enjoying her confusion, 
and delighted to see the increased beauty which emotion lent to her 
countenance. 
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“Ah! behave, will you ?” she said at last, in reproof to hishidcnl 
gaze. “ Behave, do, Masther Ilam ; and don’t he shaming me before 
my face. You stare as bad as if you were an Englishman.” 

“ You’re wrong, I believe, there,” replied Harry, drawing her arm 
within his, as they diverged towards a street leading out of Liverpool; 
“ for they say the Irish are more forward than the English.” 

“ They say what’s untrue, then ! ” replied Moyna, warmly. “ i 
never saw such brazen men as there are in this town.” 

“ Why, Moyna, the truth is, that all the week they are looking a. 
their big books in their dirty counting-houses, or smelling palm-oil, < r 
unshipping pigs, or unloading cotton, or measuring sails, or sometlufig 
that way; and the only time they get to use their eyes like Chr'Stian 
men, is of a Sunday. And faith, Moyna, it must be a treat to |[them, 
to get anything so pretty and fresh as yourself to look at. But tell me, 
Moyna, why you remember the bohreen ?” 

Moyna’s eyes glanced for a moment up, then down, and then she 
shook her head, saying—*“ Be easy, Masther Harry, do; you know well 
enough—I wish you didn’t. Maybe it would be better for us both you 
did not; for, if I’rn not mistaken—though neither the religion nor the 
tailor would be let stand betwixt you and mr, as far as your own thoughts 
go, more particular here in England, and Especially in this great town, 
where my mistress tells me tailors and merchants, and all sorts, are 
jumbled up together, like curds and whey—yet, Masther Harry, the 
time will come, when you’d want to go back to your own country; and 
what would your mother—and what would all your people, dead and 
living, say, to see that, instead of bringing them a bran spick‘and span 
new English wife, you only brought over poor Moyna Roden—poor 
Moyna!—that your own mother (who, I know, is a well-bred—well- 
learned w'onmn) never thought good enough to wipe her shoes?” 

“ My mother if a taste high, I own,” replied Iluriy, “ but she would 
not be so if she knew you ; and you are far before all the neighbours’ 
daughters that ever we e, for learning; and now, having travelled-” 

“ Marther Harry,” interrupted the maiden, “ T don’t know what comes 
over young people at times, to be doing just the direct contrary to what 
they ought! It’s mighty foolish, so it is, yet it’s hard to help it; and 
somehow or other things turn up sometimes, so against all one’s inten¬ 
tions. To think of my leaving home first—if the truth must be told— 
to put the thoughts of you out of my head, and then-” 

“ My meeting you,” added her lover, “ to put them in again. Bui, 
Moyna, roeue as you are, you know you had not got than out. Re¬ 
member the hemp-seed, Atoyna!” 

“ Whisht! Alasther Harry.” 

“ I never eau forget it, Moyna—I'd be worse than a brute if I did ; 
and now listen to me.^AIy situation is worth fivc-and-twenty silver 
shillings a week, paid as regularly ns the day—no apology—no ‘ call 
again ’ work. There’s not many a landowner in ould Ireland can get 
his rents as I get my dues, after that fashion. Moyna. wfc could live 
like kings and queens on it-” 

“ Masther Harry, you forget the religion—youTurget your mother!” 

“ They don’t think so much about religion here as they do at home,” 
he replied. 

“ And more’s the pity—I’ve thought so too,” said Moyna: “ just be- 
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cause’ I’ll tell you bow it is. They’re the most puffed up people under 
the sun. Stuffing themselves, body and soul, with goold—nothing but 
goold! Well might the minister, on Sunday, call it the yellow pesti¬ 
lence. It’s a pity to sec people forget their Gdri, for the sake of the 
bounty he bestows. And your mother, Masther Harry: she has a hard 

( face to a heretic, aml fc in course, would not liVe to see the son she loves 
above the world, united to one for life! To never heed other reasons, 
which, to a proud woman like her, is reason for anything.” 

Harry paused. What Moyna said was true—perfectly true; but then 
tie loved her! And, true to his man-ish nature, there was a mingling of 
^flislmcss with his love, which made him hope to compromise between 
interest, or perhaps (for he was not sordid) I should say, between his 
habitual fear of his mother, and his affection for one of the most devoted 
girls who had ever left the green isle of her birth. 

“ Sure, Moyna,” he said at last, “ there is no reason to tell her any¬ 
thing about it.” 

Moyna had no family piidc to make her path crooked, but she had a 
considerable degree of womanly feeling — that uprightness of mind 
which scorns concealment, because concealment implies, if not vice, at 
least meanness ; though humbly she was horn, and humbly bred, still 
she had that propriety oPfeeling which so frequently overturns the 
maxims of philosophy and the rules of education, as to be pronounced 
innate. Harry looked in her face, and he saw that the colour had faded 
from her check; he felt the hand that rested on his arm tremble, and 
she fried to withdraw it; then again her cheek Hushed, while she re¬ 
plied—■“ I am but a poor girl, 1 know, Masther Harry, and I always 
told you so I was proud to he your friend, and had no thoughts ever 
to he your wife, till you put it in my head; and the thought stayed there 
in spite of myself, But as to hiding a marriage--I’d never listen to 
it—never! I’m poor, but I’m honest; and there's no value in an 
honest name, if it is to be hid from the world like a thing of shame. 

I knew it would come to this : there was always a cloud over my heart, 
even when you smiled the sweetest on me. God mark you to grace, 
Masther Harry, but our love-days are over! Thank God, there is 
nothing betwixt us to hinder your still thinking Moyna Roden your 
friend!” 

She withdrew, or rather tried to withdraw, her hand, which Harry 
clasped iirmly within his. Every word Moyna had uttered, made him 
respect her more and more. He felt at that moment only one wish— 
that he had a kingdom to lay at her feet. Ilis enthusiasm was roused : 
tin* pride on which he w as ever ringing the changes had, he fancied, found 
an echo in her heart; and he had not sufficient skill to discover of how 
superior an order her feelings werfe to his. They had got out of the 
streets, and had been walking under the shadow of a long w all. Sud¬ 
denly turning the corner—Mo\ na’s hand still elasped in Harry’s—his 
countenance expressing the greatest anxiety—her’s vibrating with emo¬ 
tion— an Apparition stood before them, for which they were certainly 
unprepared. This was no other than Harry O’Reardon’s own mother, as 
krge and bony nT ever. Harry caught sight of her before she saw them. 
Her red cloak was floating behind her—her black silk bonnet blown 
back—her grey hair streaming—her appearance as wild and as gro¬ 
tesque as can well he imagined. 

2 a 2 
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“ My God!” ejaculated Harry, and his grasp of Moyna 1 s hand re¬ 
laxed. She Avithdrew it instantly, and stood unsupported by his side. 
The mother’s eye met her son’s gaze, and in an instant, regardless of 
the publicity of the pltce, her arms were clasped round his neck. She 
read over his features. 

“ The light of my eyes !—the jewel of my hea^t!—I’ve been tracing 
you the wliolc day, till I hav’n’t a foot to stand on. But, oh! my grief! 
With the blossom comes the blight !--or else, what do you be after doing 
in her company ?” i 

“ It’s Moyna Roden,” said Marry, gaining courage, and presenting 
her to his mother. ./ 

“ The light has not left my eves, nor the knowledge my head,’*" she 
replied. “ I have seen the tailor’s daughter of the Bohreen Rah oefore 
now.” 

“ Then, mother, yon have seen an honest girl, and a » honest man’s 
daughter. If it had not been for the interest Moyna ltoden exeited for 
me, I might have been living on gravel hash, or dying of starvation. 
There’s no use in following pride to his journey’s end, which is to the 
devil himself. No, no!—There's reason in all things. Come home, 
mother, to my place, and tell me why you c?,tne.” 

“ Why I came ?” repeated the old womfm—the tears running down 
her cheeks as she spoke. “ Why I came, and you here, Harry ?” 

It was a mother’s reply. 

“ She docs not bide with you, docs she ?” whispered Mrs. O’Reardou 
to her son; but Moyna caught the whisper, and replied 5 at first her 
voice was feeble and indistinct, but as her purpose strengthened, so did 
her words. 

“ I do not bide with your son, Mrs. O’Reardon—and I wonder that 
you can’t remember the time of your ow r n youth, and think of how' you 
would feel if such a question was put to you in your maiden days. Oh ! 
you need not look proud on me, I never stirred your pride with a disre¬ 
spectful word or thought, nor- never will if I know myself; and ns to 
Master Harry, I leave it to him to do mejusticc—he knows what I said 
to him not ten minutes past I’d scorn a lie as much as yourself-—and 
always did—(he blood in the veins of every O’Reardon that ever was 
bom is thick enough to be cut with a knife, but the honeBt principle 
may be as strong in the hearts of the more lowly; there’s a scent on the 
blossom of the wild violet as well as in the lily or the rose. Master 
Harry will, for my sake, tell you all I said—and so, farewell, and may 
you not be humbled in a country where people ar$ proud of nothing but 
their gold. Farewell ! master Harry—farewell! I—I-” 

She could not finish her sentence, but rushed down another turning, 
and was out pfgight in an instant. Havry made an effort to retain her, but 
in vain, aftd wr some tin# mother ar»d son walked on together in silence. 

“ I heard it all!” at length, said the widow—“how she came over 
a’purposc to trap you; and sure, the cuteness of them black Protestants 
bates Bannachcr. And I just thought I’d follow', myself, and sec about 
it—for, sure the poison would never leave my heart if you mnrried kith 
or kin of Steve Roden the tailor!” * 

“ Whoever told you that Moyna wanted to tfap me, told a falsehood ?” 
replied Harry, manfully—“ It is not half an hour since she refused to 
marry me.” 
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The start and attitude of his mother at this announcement may 
perhaps be imagined. “Refused! refused to marry you! She re¬ 
fused you?—you! Oh! the insolence and ingratitude of the world! 
What will it come to in the end ? The impudence of her to refuse you ! 
You, whose shoes she ought to be glad to clean. Had she no regard to 
(the family of the O’Reardons—whose anchors defied Oliver Croni- 
"well, Harry the Eighth and his heresies, and sent Queen Elizabeth to 
|the devil hot-font! Oh! Harry! Harrv ! to think a son of mine should 
ever be refused by a tailor's daughter! If 1 dreamt it would have come to 
this I’d have laid my old bones in the church-yard—and never troubled 
England!” 

Harry undertook the task of splitting the thunderbolt, but not without 
some’dread of its effects; so he only ventured to interrupt her by saying 
—“ That lie thought, from what had passed, she did not wish him to 
marry Moyna.” 

Of course she did not! 

“ Then, why was she angry that Moyna had refused him ?” 

This set her off upon another tack. “ Why ? Oh! to think that lie 
should come to this so .soon—that he should be so bewitched as not to 
see the disgrace he had brought upon his people by his conduct—tu put 
himself in the way of being refused by the likes of her!" 

11 would he both tiresome and ridiculous to repeat the invectives 
heaped upon Harry for forgetting (as she said) what, certainly, he had 
not forgotten, his family pride; and it must be confessed that Harry laid 
his head on his pillow that night with more anxious and troubled feelings 
than he had given way to in all his poverty. Ilis mother coming over, 
as she expressed it, “ to take care of him /’* occasioned him much vexa- 
tiun ; he lmd been quite long enough in England to understand the 
difference between Irish and English lmhits—and to see the ridicule 
which invariably attached itself to the former. He had obtained a situ¬ 
ation more than sufficient for his wants, hut he saw' that his mother had 
formed an estimate of expense according to Irish, not English prices; he 
felt assured that, accustomed as he had been to respect, in Ireland, (for 
any one knowing the'country, will readily call to mind the deep venera¬ 
tion.which the peasant Irish feel and express for those who are come of 
dacent people,) she would ill hear to rough it amongst those whose 
greatest knowledge consists in, the difference they so correctly estimate 
between sixpence and a shilling. He had thought, in his moments of enthu¬ 
siastic affection, that he could share his little stipend and live respectably 
and happily with a wife like Moyna—but all his habitual devotion for 
lvis widowed mother could not reconcile him to the absurdity of her 
playing Madame Mere in a two-pair front room in a narrow street, and 
expatiating, as she undoubtedly would, on the antiquity and dignity of 
the O’Reardons. lie was, as he mentally termed it, “ fairly and entirely 
bothered,” so bothered with the long line of mortifications which awaited 
him, that he did not do what he intended-*go and seek out the gentle- 
hearted girl whose feelings had beep so unnecessarily outraged. 

“My mother will be tired after her long sea journey,” he said, within 
himself—“ and fttieifonce the sleep comes over her she will rest long; 
and while the sun is blinking, to-morrow morning, I will see Moyna and 
tell her how perfectly l vindicated her, and*ho\v, even my mother was 
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brought to confess that she was an honest-hearted girl.” And, contented 
with this resolve, Harry at last fell asleep. 

Some one or other has said that love is only an episode in man’s 
existence. I wish, with all my soul, that it occupied no more distin¬ 
guished station in the heart of woman; but my wishing so will not 
prevent many of the fair sex making fools—and mourning fools too—of 
themselves as long as the world lasts. After all, what would the worth 
of women be—as wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, if their hearts were 
hardened against the exercise of the affections ? The great thing is to 
direct these affections into a proper channel, and they then become as 
strongholds, wherein all that, is good and noble may be. kept in safety. ✓ 

The window of the little chamber where Moyna slept, overlooked'the 
street, and, finding her kind mistress out when she returned, she seated 
herself at it, with her Bible open in her hand. She had been taught 
by her mother to apply to it in all times of danger and distress, and she 
opened it, with eyes still streaming with bitter tears; the passage she 
first saw through the mistiness of weeping was one of cheering com¬ 
fort and consolation; and she paused, intending to think over its 
singular application to her own case, but, insensibly, she caught 
herself looking down the street with tly* one idea in her mind. 
“ Surely he will come to-night—he will nolf suffer this evening to pass 
without calling, if it is only to say ‘good-bye’ properly; he could not 
think it proper, parting that way in the street, after his mother’s 
harshness.” And then again she tried to read her Bible, but the 
letters dauced before her eyes, and her heart, beat so loudly that she 
fancied she could hear its throbhings; “ there, that surely must la; 
him !” and she shrank behind the little curtain lest he should see her 
watching, and not think it maidenly. 

But no, it was not Harry; the evening was closing in—the lamps 
were lighting, and still he came not. Oh! the bitterness of such mo¬ 
ments to a young and unsophisticated heart. She walked up and down 
the room, recalling all •'lie had said—sifting her memory to discover if 
any harsh or unjustifiable word had escaped her. Perhaps she had been 
too abrupt! Perhaps she had forgotten the respect due to Mrs, O’Reardon! 
Harry—Master Harry surely would not suffer them to part that way 
without an exchange of blessings. She had still much to say to him, 
much to tell him, that he ought to beware of some of the company that 
hail gathered round him lately ; poor proud Irishmen! beneath even his 
own caste, yet willing to flatter him in their low way—and Harry loved 
flattery. 

Oh! sure it was not in that fashion they were to part after all! And 
her love for him the talk of Liverpool; and it put in the papers—and 
all the likes o’ that. It was too dark for her now to look up the street, 
yet she remain^' revolving and revolving until she felt her mistress’s 
fingers resting 011 her shoulder; she had covered her face with her hands, 
and was weeping with the intensity of an ardent spirit nearly worn out by 
anxiety. There is a species of existing kindness between the high bred 
ladies of Ireland and their servants, which I have looked for in vain in any 
other country, particularly in England. In England*, in fact, it could 
not be, for the servants tread so closely on the cast-off manners and 
habits of their mistresses,* that, noticing them beyond the ordinary 
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routine of question and command, would destroy the family economy— 
they would encroach upon any other familiarity; but such is not the 
case, or rather was not the case, at the period I allude to—some eighteen 
years ago ; there was then a feudal feeling mixed with a deep sentiment 
of veneration and respect, which prevented the possibility of a servant’s 
^stepping beyond the pale, however kindly he or she might be treated by 
/their employers; nothing eould make them iuiget the respect they owed 
\ them—they were, in fact, humble, devoted friends, true bondsmen of the 
' affections—ready to serve and slave, and expecting little more than food 
and kindly words in return. It was with this species of attachment 
that Moyna Roden regarded her mistress, and her mistress, knowing her 
gentle affectionate nature, looked upon Moyna as a lowly but trustworthy 
friend. They had been almost children together, had gathered flowers 
from* the same stem, had peeped together into the same bird’s nest, had 
sung the same tunes, and the rector’s daughter felt inci eased importance 
in her own eyes, when instructing so pretty and intelligent a girl as 
Moyna Roden. 

Mrs. Dalrunplc often declared that Moyna, if she had opportunities, 
would bo a “ most eft-yunt ” l.ulv’s maid, and Miss Dalrymple thought 
all along—(oh ! if Mi>. O’Reai don had but known it!)—that Moyna was 
too good for Harry, and llftt, if she could but prevail upon a relative she 
had in London to lake her into her house for a time, Movna would, in 
addition to her many excellent qualities, add those accomplishments 
which, in the station she was calculated for, would insure her a perfect 
independence. These simple annals of a humble girl cannot interest any 
hut those who are interested in the workings and feelings of natural 
minds ; and such could not hut regard Moyna struggling with her affec¬ 
tion and her sense of right, us an object of deep interest. 

“ I know, Miss,” she said, in reply to Miss Dalvymple’s advice; “ 1 
kuow that it would he fitter for me to put him out of my head entirely; 
but i can’t—that’s the woist of it. 1 knew all along l was gathering 
misery for myself, but what did I care ? the little good I did him took 
the sting out of my own sorrow; and now, if I thought he’d do well-” 

“ Do not talk about him,” said Miss Dalrymple; “ if it had not beeu 
for you, lie might have starved; it was your affection and simplicity that 
interested the gentleman on his behalf—and when he called upon me, 
after my return, to inquire if your story was really true, he expressed 
his pleasure at being able to serve Harry, saying afterwards —‘ I am so 
delighted at the prospect of making her happy.’ I tell you again, 
Moyna, he must be an ungrateful fellow, and a mean spirited, to suffer 
his old bigoted motheV to insult you !” 

“ Ah ! Ma’am, dear, sure it’s only natural he should love his mother ; 
the more, in regard of the age ; and as to the. bigotry, sure he doesn’t 
see that. God forgive him as truly as I do! But he might have bid me 

good bye, he might have said-but no matter ! Pride hardens the 

heart oi’ man, and never was it broader nor deeper than in the heart of 
Harry 0’Reardon!” 

“ I’ll tell* you what you ehh.ll do if you like, Moyna,” said 
her kind friends “ tmil in to-morrow’s Bteam-packet for dear Ireland, 
and-” • 

“ No, no,” interrupted the poor girl, “ I’ll not go back to my own 
place to have the people thinking that Mrs. O’lleardon drove me home 
out of England.” 
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"You would not remain here, I am sure, Moyna,” persisted her 
friend, “ after what has passed. You owe it to yourself not to see Harry 
again—Mrs. O’Rcardon would only say that you waited about for her 
son.” 

Miss Dalrymplo struck the right chord, and awoke Moyna’s woman’s 
pride : for she, too, was proud in the right way. 

“ True for ye, Miss, darling ! I won’t give her a chance of saying that ( 
at any rate.” > 

“ Right, Moyna! Then I'll tell you what you shall do; you shall go off 
in the London coach to my cousin, Lady Ellesmere : she had agreed to 
receive you as an assistant to her own maid, who is to be married in 
six months; but I did not mention it before, because I thought O’Rcardon 
valued you too much to give you up. Men, in general, appropriate to 
themselves whatever they think most valuable, hut Harry has not acted 
on this principle! Your family, I know, will be delighted at your being 
with a grand family in London. Say you will go, Moyna?” 

“ And leave you for the could strangers ! Oh ! it's very hard, entirely, 
upon me! But so best—so best! God is good, and may be my heart 
wants hardening. I’ll not deny it, I’ll do whatever you think best, my 
dear, kind lady—for, sure I am that the thought of the times gone by, 
when we were happy as children in the sw«cet meadows and parks of 
Linscmead, would hiuder you from giving me a bad judgment of any 
sort or kind. I’ll go,Miss,” she added ; “hut you’ll not hinder me from 
writing him a bit of a letter to tell him my mind—that’s all, and say 
good-bye. I’ll be easy if you let me do that, and I’ll never ask to look 
on his bright face again ! I’ll show you the letter when it is done.” 

.Miss Dalrymple gave her permission, and, before Moyna quitted 
Liverpool the next morning, she committed her farewell to the care of 
her excellent friend. “He can’t but send to see something after me; 
and if he doesn’t, why, still let him have it just for the sake of the old 
friendship I bear him.” 

“Disar Mastkr Harry,—T his comes to bid you good-bye, good- 
luck, and every blessin! We shall never meet again in this world—so 
I may tell you that I hope wc may in the next, where there’s no record 
kept of people’s sirnames, and nothing’s looked to, except the good and 
the evil. 

“ Forgive me, Master Harry, for telling you to beware of many of 
your countrymen, that blarney you to your face, and want you to be the 
head and the chairman at their meetings, and drink too much whiskey. 
My mistress’s footman knows all about, and more’s than good of, them; 
and how they bring their ignorant faction tights on the very quays of 
Liverpool—making themselves the talk of the proud English. Sure 
you’re above that same; nevertheless, they might get round you, for flat¬ 
tery blinds many a wise man’s eyes, and it’s what they’ll be wanting is 
to get whiskey and the like ashore, and expect you to help them ! Take 
care, if yt^please, Master Harry, and don’t let the temptation of 
showing you have the power to do ft, make you do anything the law 
thinks wrong! Maybe the laws themselves are wrong ** I don’t know— 
but anyhow, cveu an O’Reardon can’t change them. I ask your pardon 
a thousand times. Master Harry, for trusting my tongue with so much, 
but I could not help it, because I heard more than I care to tell—only 
to yourself, just for a warning. 
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“ I* pray the Almighty God to power down the heaven’s own load of 
blessings on you, now and for ever. May you never find the world’s 
dealings could, nor its fortunes too hot or too heavy! I forgive the 
heart-scalding you gave myself, not you, hut your mother, and pray Bhc 
may never feel the want of a smile nor a ‘ God save you kindly ’ in a 
Wange country. “ And so remain, with all humbleness, 

/ “ Dear Master Harry, 

) t “ Your friend, 

“ Moyna Rowen.” 

Miss Dalrymple herself gave this epistle into Harry’s hand ; and 
she could not help sympathising with his burst of sorrow, when, on the 
following morning, he found Moyna gone, gone beyond his recalling! 

“ She talked of my pride !” he exclaimed, bitterly. “ She bad a good 
. share of her own, I’m thinking, or she would not have flown off at a 
momeut like this.” 

“ I do not know what you mean,” replied Miss Dalrymple, calmly ; 

“ Moyna is earning her bread in the world as well as yourself; she has 
been the means of procuring you employment ; you, nevertheless, suffer 
the absurdity of family pride to interfere between you—and she, God 
knows, gently enough, opposes pride to pride, the modest pride of an 
innocent woman, which is as taintless as her own purity, and which is 
all she has to protect her from insult. The good, of course, triumphs 
over the bad; she leaves you to yourself, and seeks, far from you, an 
honest livelihood. Inquire of your own heart, O’Reardon, and you wilt 
find that it is relieved by her absence.” 

“ As God is my judge, Madam !” he exclaimed, fervently, “you do me 
wrong; I loved her dearly—love her stdl, and would marry her to¬ 
morrow' in spite of all the family pride.” 

“ It is too absurd,” interrupted Miss Dalrymple, “ to hear you talking 
of family pride. I can forgive your mother, whom I have known so 
many years, for cherishing the failing as well as the feeling of her youth. 
Rut you , a man, amongst men whose inheritance (and a glorious one it 
is for Englishmen !) is a clear head and industrious hands,—you, to yield 
to such phantasies! .Why, you deserve a slave-whip to be rattled about 
your cars. A bushel of Irish pride is not worth a grain of English 
independence; it is the rust that destroys your metal. Believe me, 
Moyna and you are better apart; her mind is pliant,—yours, I fear, is 
hardened by prejudice.” 

Harry stood firm and erect during a reproof which he would not have 
borne from any other*; but Miss Dalrymple was “of a good family,” 
and his heart was softened by sorrow-two motives which kept him 
silent. “ And you won’t tell me where she is gone to!” he said at last, 
while placing the letter within his vest. 

“Not at present,” she replied; “keep your situation for twelve 
months, Ilarry, and if at the end of that time (when I am again in 

Liverpool) you have preserved an unspotted character-” 

“ I hope yotir’e not afraid of my'clmracter, Ma’am,” said Harry, very 
proudly. • • 

“ I fear your firmnes O’Rcardon, and I dread that your want of 
English knowledge and English laws may get you into trouble; but,” 
she added, smiling, “you have a talisman within your bosom, and if, in 
twelve months, you still think of Moyna, why^—” 
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“God bless you! I forgive you all you have said, just for that one 
morsel of hope; God bless you, MisB Dalrymple, and don’t fear for me!” 
interrupted Hurry; and he left the room, eager to conceal his mingled 
feelings from the lady’s observation. 

Time passed on; nothing could exceed Mrs. O’Reardon’s hatred of 
England and the English*—how could she tolerate a country where 
potatoes were sold by the ]>ound, and there was no respect paid to “ good, 
ould families!” She was a complete bar to Harry’s improvement; his - 
room was no longer neat, as his English landlady had kept it: it was, to 
use an expressive Irish phiasc, always “ Rec-raw,” and Mrs. O’Reardon 
herself was a source of perpetual amusement to those of her neighbourhood 
with whom she disdained to associate. Harry was proud and distant 
also, but his pride was dignified—hers, petulant and garrulous ; she de¬ 
lighted in mortifying the English, and they were not slow at reluming 
the compliment, so that Harry’s home sojourn was anything but com¬ 
fortable. His habitual veneration for his mother could not always 
restrain his temper, and, though his salary had been increased, it was 
insufficient, from bad management, to the supply of his wants, while 
married men supported their families respectably on considerably less ; 
this he told his mother, whose invariable reply was, “ that she could 
not let herself down to the low turns of the&auc spirited English, who 
sould potatoes by the pound, burnt the ends of their candles on bits o’ 
tin, and never had a bit or a sup to give a friend when they came in 
unawaics.” This “ coming iu unawares ” was a great e\ il: “ the boys 
and girls from their ould place” were sure of the bit and the sup, and so 
were their cousins, and their cousins’ friends, to whom Mrs. O’Reardon 
could abuse the English to her heart’s content,—mingling her orations 
with an account of her son’s properly, (which, of course, she exagge 
rated,—wages she disdained to name,) and a display of “tea-chancy,’’ 
gaudy with all the colours of the rainbow, so that they might give a 
grand account of their prosperity to their neighbours in Ireland; and 
she also hinted as to the time not being far distant when they would buy 
back their estate and make it flourish! These meetings threw her 
into a state of feverish excitement which she called happiness, but 
which left her more fractious than ever. After one pf such scenes her 
son returned, and found her with her elbows on the table, the palms of 
her hands pressed agaiust her cheeks, and tears streaming over her 
lingers. 

“Your mother will be the first of the O’Reardona whoever turned 
nahiral ,” she said, in an apologizing tone; “ but I could not help it, 
Harry.” 

“ Help what, mother ?” 

Their wiudow overlooked a small square, and Mrs. O’Reardon pointed 
to a group of children who had brought a quantity of hawthorn boughs 
covered with its flagrant blossoms into the court—they were poor town- 
bred things, dq&pfted with their treasure, and were building a sort of 
bower against the‘dingy walls. “The smell and the light of the flowers 
came over me,” said the old woman,like a dream, and* I thought of 
our lost home, and green island, and my heart softened! But shut the 
window, I’ll look on it no more.” There are tames and seasons with us 
all—when nature will have her way, 

Harry was in a dangerous situation, and Moyna’s warning had its 
reason. At that time glass, whiskey, and various other things imported 
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from Ireland were liable to a duty, and the temptation to smuggling was 
not always to be restrained. 

“ Mrs. O’Reardon, Ma’am,” said one of the old dame’s cater-cousins, 
“ there’s a brother o' my sister’s husband’s coming over in the packet, 
vand, maybe he’d have, poor boy, two or three gallons of whiskey, (and 
sure there’s a bottle o’ the best for yerself, Ma’am,) and a trifle o’glass. 
, As Mister Harry’s in the office, sure he'll just not see it, and then he’ll 
not have to confess a lie the next time he goes to the prist’s knee.” 

“ My son is very particular,’’ replied his mother, gravely, “ you know 
it’s not his own, Ma’am.” 

“Oh! Mrs. O’Reardon, to oblige a neighbour, Ma’am, and after 
my sending word home of the fine place he had, and all the packet- 
captains under his thumb, Ma’am! What will the neighbours think if 
they‘find my sister’s husband’s brother stopped for a thrifle of whiskey 
and two or three bits o’ glass, and he in it, think o’ that!” * 

“ Why, there’s no harm in life in such a thing!’’ said MrB. O’Reardon, 
her towering pride roused at the idea of what the neighbours would say. 
“There can *bc no harm,” she continued ; “ those English Ians are lit 
for nothing in the world.” 

“ But to broke, Ma’airu” chimed in her companion, “ uothing else, 
sure enough, tiue for yoiny and in troth! if Mister Harry refused me 
such a trifle I’d think it very hard of him, so I would, and quite un¬ 
natural after his winking at .Barney O’Brien’s keg, which passed ashore 
in a hag of wool.” 

“And pray, ma’am, who informed you of that?” inquired Mrs. 
O’Reardon. 

“ I’m not going to turn informer, and tell you my informer, Ma’am,” 
replied the cunning crone, “ I’m above such maueness, and 1 wonder 
at you, so I do, to even the likes of it to me. No blame to him to do 
a turn for the blood of the O’Brien’s, and my blessing on him for it; 
but blood’s stronger nor water, and sure I’m a cousin by his father’s 
side, any way, and no mistake; and though I’m not as grund, maybe 
I’m as good as any O’Brien. Sure it’s the talk of the men all over 
Liverpool, the confidence the gentlemen belonging to the packets have 
in Mister Harry, and never think of overlooking him in any way.” 

“The very reason,” replied Mrs. O’Rcardon, “why they should not 
he deceived.” 

“See that, now!” retorted the crone, “the idea I had myself, Mister 
Harry wouldn’t de3avc mortail! He’s as honest as the sun.” 

“Yet see what you wanted him to do for your people.” 

“ Crass a christhia’! And you call that desaving his employers. Oh! 
Mrs, O’Reardon, Ma’am, 1 thought you war wiser than that, I never 
thought you wur soft before, ma’am ; sure that's nothing to his employers. 
What better ’ud the) be of a drop o’ whiskey or a bit of glass ? Sure 
it’s not into their stomachs, or on their table it would go ; but to the 
king—the king that never did good to Ireland, barring the bit of a 
hullabaloo he riz, the time he’d a’^gone there, or any where else, just to 
get shut* of*hiswife—one of the’popularity plays the English genteels 
get up to chat# 1 tlufpeople. The devil give him good of my sister’s 
husband’s brother’s littlfe sup of whiskey, it shall all go to help clear the 


* “Shut,” rid. 
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dirty Mersey afore he gets it: but no matter—if Mister Harfy will 
not <lo the genteel turn, I know one that will, and that has tin times his 
power. There’s some people mighty fond of boasting—I’m sure if I'd 
ha’ thought it would be the least inconvanience in life to him, I wouldn’t 
have evened it to you! Maybe the poor fellow hasn’t a firm grip of 
his place, and it’s loath I’d be he should lose it for me or mine; many a 
mail’s hog these boastful times isn’t worth more than a teaster*. Good, 
morning to you, Mrs. O’Reardon.” The cunning woman gathered her 
shawl over her flapping shoulders, and was hustling out of the room 
when Mrs. O’Reardon called her back; the taunt against idle boasting 
lmd taken effect—the hint of Harry not being firm in his place had told 
—the allusion made to the power possessed by others, as being superior 
to that possessed by her son; all these together operated on Mrs. 
O’Reardon’s pride, and in an evil hour she promised her unwbrlhy 
gossip*that she would really prevail on Harry to perpetrate an illegal act. 

The son at first stoutly refused his mother’s request; he would 
have nothing to do with it; it was illegal; and he persisted in his refusal. 

“ To think,” exclaimed his mother, “ that a child of mine* should ever 
give in to them English laws. Oh! the times,—the times when the 
word of an O Reardon was a law, when thcy r could make laws and break 
laws without so much as with your leave or kfy your leave.” 

Harry smiled. 

Ay, grin, do,” persisted the mother, “ you’re not the same hov I 
nursed on my knee; the heart within you is turned by them English, 
and you’re turning mean, so you arc !” 

“ Mean !” he repeated. How ?” 

“ Mean and cowardly—cowardly to be afraid to do a good turn for a 
friend.” 

“ He is no friend of mine,” replied Harry, “ I never laid eyes on the 
man in my life!” 

“ What has that to do with it? Sure he’s the friend, to say nothing of 
the relation, of my frieod; but never heed, she’s a bad tongued woman, 
and she knows of the easy turn you did for that unfortunate O’Brien !” 

“ My God!’’ exclaimed poor Harry, “ and I swore that should be 
the last—and you know, mother, that was out of nothing but charity. 
Well, now, how things get wind !” 

“ Well, it can’t be helped, only she’ll be writing home and bellowin'nq * 
about the place, and letting on that there’s no power in you, and that the 
good fortune talked about is all a flam. I could put up with their 
saying you’re changed, and the likes o’ that; but to say, as she will, that 
there’s neither power in your arm, nor trust in your heart—it’s too bad, 
so it is, to have them cock crowing over you, as they will, certainly; 
them that thought themselves under yoilr feet, and all because you 
won’t help a poor boy to a turn that takes nothing out of a body’s 
pocket, and yet might put a stray English thirteen into his. She’ll 
send it all over Liverpool on a swallow’s wing about that O’Brien’s little 
keg. I wouldn’t gainsay but what she’d get a bit of a letter wrote to 
ihg heads of the ships, saying you ditl it just out of spite/' 

Alas! Poor Harry saw and felt, what all trausgffesscfis must acknow¬ 
ledge, “ e'est le premier pas quico&te He yielded to the temptation, 

Harry \ * Many a shilling is not worth mor^thau sixpence, 

reason. A. 
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so powerfully seconded by his pride ; he could not support the idea of 
being supposed not to possess power, aud so consoled himself with a 
determination that he would not again offend. How his heart smote him 
when he overheard one of the principals in his office say—“Send 
i()’Reardon down to the Shannon, we can depend on him.” 

’ Within two hours after these words of confidence on the part of his 
. employer, Harry O’Reardon was again on the stream. 

“ Go,’’ said the gentleman, when the smuggling was discovered ; “ I 
will not proclaim your breach of trust, but you can expect no cha¬ 
racter from me!” 

Harry was too proud to explain or expostulate; but when he entered 
bis room bis mother saw the stem agony of despair painted on his 
countenance—for the first time in her life she trembled at the presence 
of her son. “ Had Moyna been here !” he exclaimed, after a leng and 
rigid silence, that was a thousand times more eloquent than words, “ Had 
Moyna been here, this would not have happened.” 

Bitterly did' she reproach herself, bitterly curse the English “ that had 
no heart in them.” 

“ Not so,” replied Q’Reardon, “ kind and generous and trusting were 
they to me. I betrayed their trust, 1 deserve to suffer; curse our pride, 
mother, not them ; curse n*e empty pride of the O’Reardona ! You will 
hardly take pride now, mother, in a banned and blighted name ; / was 
cursed as I left the yard— 1! and by the scum of my own country ; the 
words ring in my cars. ‘ Falkland,’ said my employer to his head 
clerk, ‘ there .are three Irishmen still in the office; pay each of them a 
month’s wages, and let them seek elsewhere; no Patlander ever withstood 
whiskey yet.’ ‘ Sir,’ said I, trying to speak, ‘ it was not love of whiskey 
caused me to sin, it was pride—family pride.’ ‘ Pride !’ lie repeated, 
with a scornful laugh,* oh ! yes, th.it is very likely. 1 was deceived in 
you once, O’Rcardon, but will not be so again ; one who will deceive in 
act, wdl lie witli the lip;—pride, indeed!’ And then the discharged 
men, as I think, out of the yard, cursed me! Oh ! I f Moyna had been 
here, this would not have been.” 

1 have said the love that outlives adversity is love indeed. Ought I 
not to have said, * the love that outlives prosperity is love indeed?’ ” 

When Hairy’s salary was increased, when Tie had, in his humble 
way, friends to flatter and cajole him, he did not wish half as earnestly 
for poor Movna as when he found himself deserted and blighted, thrown 
again upon the world. What availed his spirit—his presence of mind— 
his activity—the determination formed when he was leaving home to 
conquer difficulties, and elevate himself to a respectable station in 
a foreign luml ? He was now worse off than ever—his pride was 
w ounded, deeply wounded, and he knew not how it could be healed. He 
looked round upon his two rooms, and calculated that the sale of their 
contents would not a great deal more than pay his debts, (for when was 
an Irishman out of debt ?) and then he looked where his mother sat, 
rocking herself backwards and forwards on a low chair, the very picture 
of helpless dSspair; and again he’thought of Moyna, of her clear head, 
her Cheerful «iffile, her affectionate heart, and again, he wished that she 
had not left him. At last he threw himself on the bed, and fell asleep; 
and it lvas touching to see the old woman draw near his couch and cover 
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him tenderly—and then sit weeping by his side, stifling her sobfe, and 
wringing her withered hands in silence. 

With the first light of day she stole to the house of his employer, 
and, seating herself on .the stepB, waited until the servants got up; so 
that when Harry awoke, the sun was high in the heavens, and hi^ 
mother was not there. lie felt that he had much to do, and hastily set 
about performing the painful task he had allotted to himself. 

Mrs. O’Reardon waited till the church clocks struck seven, and then 
she knocked at the door. After a little delay the reply was, that their 
master was not well; would not get up to breakfast, nor be down stabs 
till ten o’clock. The footman added the gratuitous intimation, “ that 
master, from somat that happeued yesterday, had forbid them letting 
any HIrish into the house.” 

The widow’s pride boiled within her, but she kept it down, and waited 
till the clocks struck ten—when again she appealed for entrance: for¬ 
tunately for her, one of the gentleman’s daughters was in the hall, and, 
interested by her appearance, permitted her to como in, and even pre¬ 
sented her to her father. The feelings of the mother overcame the 
pride of the woman, and, falling on her knees at his feet, she appealed 
to his generosity in the wild and eloquent phraseology of her country. 

“ In our own Ireland, Sir,” she said, “wertiad, at one time, at least a 
quarter of the country—that is, our ancestors had ; and, as was natural, 
the pride, descended upon us, though the property did not; and my boy 
had his share; and if your honour will observe, it was natural he should 
wish to seem respectable here in England amongst his countrymen, and 
it was I who begged him to get that whiskey ashore, for the sake of a 
neighbour.” 

“My good woman, if it had been his first offence, 1 could have 
overlooked it; anil I really do not understand bow smuggling was to 
render him respectable.” 

“That, Sir, is because you’re English,” she replied. “ With us it’s 
a credit, not a crime; and oh ! Sir, sure if the Almighty judge of all 
things was to turn us out of Ileavcn, when we get there, for a third 
or fourth offence, it’s hard we’d think Him! I’ll own my sou was in the 
fault; but I’m an ou]d woman, and for the sake of the mother who 
nursed you on her knee, and whose heart beat for you till her dying 
day—take pity, and show marcy. It was I put him up to it, that my 
gossip might think be had power to sarve his countrymen ; it was to 
oblagc his foolish, wicked, proud oukl mother he did it all. Take pity, 
Sir,—show marcy, as you hope for it; if you forgive him, it’ll just rivet 
him into the sort of faithfulness you want. If you think I’m any detri¬ 
ment to hint, as it was I gave him the bad advice—though he’s dearer 
to my eyes than the light of heaven, and nearer my heart than the life 
blood that runs through it—look ! I’ll swear upon that book, or all the 
books that ever war shut or opened, never to see his blessed face again. 
Put the punishment on ine that desarves it,—aud, sure that punishment 
would be bad enough for murder, never to see my darling boy,*the image 
of his father, never to see him again; but sure anything would be 
better than watch him as I did. last night, his heart fthisftfed in his breast, 
and the sigh3 coming thick aud heavy, like a‘winter’s blast, from his 
lips; an’ he sleeping the fearful sleep, whose drames are worse than 
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danger or death. Have marcy! Oh ! Sir, you don’t understand the 
heat, that’s in the blood of au O’Reardon. He'll be like a young onk 
struck with the lightning—green in the morning, and black before noon. 
Have matey ! Though that marcy be to banish me from my ould heart’s 
0 >ome.” 

“ Enough ! Enough !” said the gentleman, while his daughter hung 
weeping on his arm; u get up at once, I will arrange it all for him. I 
felt assured he was drawn into it; but he must not remain in Liverpool, 
it would be a bad example, and this smuggling is carried on to such an 
exlcnt that it must be overcome; but I have a brother settled at New 
York;—one of my own ships sails in a fortnight—let him try his fortune 
iii the new world; and, bear this in mind, lit must leave his pride, as 
you call it, in the old.” 

A ‘deadly pallor overspread the widow’s face, and she clasped her 
hands, as if in blessing, but the struggle between pride and duty had 
been too much for her aged frame. She fainted on the fair girl’s arm, 
who was helping'her to rise. 

When she recovered, the gentleman was gone, but the young lady’s 
words were indeed a cordial. “ Look up, good woman; my father says 
you shall go with your son to America, for lie is sure you have seen the 
folly of a pride, which, beieve me, none of us can understand.” 

A feeling of pity at her ignorance did conic athwart the widow’s 
mind, but it was quickly overcome by warm and fervent gratitude. 
Mrs. O’Reardon quitted the merchant’s door a self-satisfied and self- 
approving woman ; her step had regained its firmness. America is the 
land of promise to the Irish, and she had already built huge castles 
in the air, which the O’Rcardon’s of future generations were to inhabit; 
she thought the English gentleman deserved to he an Irish one; and as 
to flie young lady, why, she thought she would have been worthy to he 
Hairy’s wife if she had not been a heretic. She thought—she knew 
not what, until she arrived at her own room door, and there; she saw'— 
not Harry, but two strange men taking down the bedstead; she trem¬ 
bled violently from head to foot. 

“ Where is my son ?” she inquired, in a faltering voice. 

“That’s more than wc can say, Missus,” replied one, “but he left 
this here bit of a parcel for you.” 

The wretched mother could, and did read the note, which enveloped a 
sum of money. 

“ Mother, —God bless you! Don’t take on so; I suppose it’s the 
will of God. I can never rise my head in Liverpool again, nor indeed, 

I think, any where else, but. certainly not here; I have sold whatever l 
had in the world, and paid my debts. Here is enough to take you home, 
where you have enough to keep you; if I do well, you will hear from 
me; if not, why, pray for me, mother. Oh ! the folly, to say no worse 
of it, of doing a thing in secret that one’s ashamed to be known, of 
doing a thing behind the sun’s back, that his face will make plain. 
They say my*employer will be sure to come round,—he’s so good; and 
an EnglishmannvouM wait for that, and get rid of his fault; but I can’t, 
the pride wo’nt let me, • Mother, dear, I bless you for ever. 

“ Your affectionate son till death, 

“ Hahry O’Rkahihjn.” 
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Twilight was over the city, and still Mrs. O’Reardon sat on the only 
piece of furniture left in that dreary room—her own square box; she 
sat on its oaken lid, her bony fingers grasping the open letter, upon 
which her hollow eyes were fixed, though she could not then distinguish 
either word or sign. 

The landlady pitied her, but Mrs. O’Reardon’s pride made her almost 
afraid to show that pity, which was rough and sincere; nevertheless 
she offered her many courtesies which would not have disgraced more 
gentle breeding ; but the bereaved mother heeded nothing. Her eyes 
still rested on the paper, and her features were blue and ghastly, as 
the features of a corpse. At last the kindly woman thought of an ex¬ 
pedient to rouse her from her fearful torpidity; she brought in a neigh¬ 
bour’s dog which Harry had been very fond of, and the little animal 
hounded to her side, and licked her cheek ; suddenly the flood-gates of 
her soul were opened, she caught the dog to hci bosom, and hurst into 
tears. 


TO THE WOOD ANEMONE IN A j DAY OF CLOUDS 

r 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 

Why art thou sad like me, 

Blush-cheek’d Anemone ? 

Say, did tlio fragrant night-breeze rudely kiss 
Thy drooping forehead fair. 

And press thy dewy hair, 

With amorous touch, embracing all amiss? 

And, therefore, floweret ineek. 

Glow on thy vexed cheek 
Hues, less to shame, than angry scorn, allied, 

Yet lovely, as the bloom 
Oft \oning, on the tomb 
Of one who injured lived, and slander'd died ? 

Or didst thou lbrnlly meet 
H»s soft lip Ilybla-sweet? 

And, therefore, doth tho cold and loveless cloud 
Thy wanton kissing chide? 

And, therefore, wouldst thou hide 
Thy burning blush, thy cheek so sweetly bow'd ? 

Or while the daisy slept, 

Say, hast tliou waked and wept,' 

Because thy lord, the lord of love and light, 

Hath left thy pensive smile ? . 

What western charms beguile 
.• The firc-hair'd youth, forth from whose eyelids bright 
Are cast o’er nigl.Vs deep sky. 

Her gems that flame on nigh ! 

That husband, whose warm glance thy soul reveres,, 

No floweret of the* wost 

Detains on harlot breast; *. •. 

The envious cloud withholds him from thy tears. 
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LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA.* 

BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 

That which tends more than anythin*; else to augment the power of 
the executive is, corruption, which is openly avowed, tolerated, and practised 
to an extent that would astonish Sir Robert Walpole or William Pitt,-could 
they have a glahee at things as they now are. On ■» change of adminis¬ 
tration in England, no persons oro removed from office on account of their 
principles, except those who are in the immediate confidence of the Cabinet; 
but on the election of Andrew Jackson he turned out all, or pretty nearly 
all who voted against him, in the treasury, revenue, post-office depart¬ 
ments, &c., and distributed their places amongst his own party, according to 
their sfeal or his favour. I mean that he did so a9 it became practicable, 
for of course the change could not he made at once, without stopping the 
public business; but it was done so effectually, that none but Jaeksonmcn 
now hold the humblest employment in the service of the public. The King 
of England possesses legally the same power, but he could no more dare t# 
exercise it, than he could commit the House of Commons to Bridewell; the 
press would not allow it-public opinion could not endure it; hut in the 
United States, it is dofende'Uby all except a few of the unsuccessful place¬ 
men, and is called enjoying tlft: spoils of victory I Not only all in office, but 
all expectants, approve of the system, and naturally enlist themselves under 
the banners of the established power, or “ bail the rising sun.” And yet 
these people are so ignorant, or so absurd, as to speak of the slavery of tlw 
English, and the tyranny of crowned heads, and to exult in their mob 
domination! 

I have now before me an address to Amos Kendall, the first favourite o 
the President, on his promotion to the office of Postmaster-General, got up 
by the clerks in the Fourth Auditor's Office, which clerks could not dare, 
even through the medium of the ballot, to \ole in opposition to their master; 

I have nc\cr heard of one risking the experiment. The following is a part 
of the address:—“Affable and polite to those with whom you had daily 
intercourse, you examined their claims carefully - and where a sense of duty 
compelled you to suspend or to reject any part— few, very lew, ever went 
away dissatisfied. It was your good fortune, in most cases, to overcome pre¬ 
judices which had been engendered against you by misrepresentation and 
ignorance; and those who came with unfavourable views of your conduct 
went away convinced that you were anxiously disposed to do them all the 
justice which could be expected from a correct public officer.” 

To this the official returned a reply, of which the following is a portion :— 

“ To the slanders of the profligate and misinformed, of which you speak, I 
have long since become measurably indifferent. You, gentlemen, of whom 
I have never exacted the slightest political service, and to whom I have 
never uttered a word with a view to influence your political opinions or acts, 
can bear witness how little probable it is that I would prostitute any public 
station to party or other improper purposes. If I have Ihed down these 
imputations within the narrow sphere of one office, I shall put them down, 
if I have opportunity, upon the broader theatre of another. While I shall 
ever express and maintain, with ardour and firmness, my own political 
opinions and principles, as a right which no patriot would surrender for 
office, and no htmest man would fail fb exercise, I will never permit my self, 
nor suffer those usuler ®ny control, if I know and can prevent it, to bring the 
power of office to operate upon elections, otherwise than by an impartial, 
rigid, and punctilious discharge of its duties.” 

* Concluded from page 341. 
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The “ Commercial Advertiser" observes:—“ What commentary shall wo 
make upon professions like these from such a man, with the facts before the 
nation as to the coarse he lias pursued, and the equally well-known reason 
why he has been brought into the post-olllce department? ’ 

As a glossary ou this, I will give an extract of a letter from the cele¬ 
brated David Crockett, in the “ Downing Gazette," dated Tenessee, Aprtf 
20 th, 1835. “ I have heard much complaint made by President Jackson 
against the United States Bank for meddling in elections. I was at a post- 
oflico a few days ago in my district, and I saw a number of packages in the 
office bearing the frank of Andrew Jackson on them, and I inquired wluit 
they contained, and was answered they were Mr. Benton's speech on the 
expunging resolution of the senate of the last session. T suppose his object 
is either to electioneer against Judge Whyte or myself. I do think when it 
has come to this, that the President of the United States will come down 
from his high station to franking of documents for the purpose of electioneer¬ 
ing j 1 do believe it ought to he exposed and made known to every American 
citizen, hot the world know what we are coming to in those glorious days 
of retrenchment and reform." 

^ The fact is, that there is very little downright honesty and candour 
amongst public men or political writers in this republic: nevertheless, 
truth may be discovered, but only by persons on the spot, who know where 
to seek for it, and recognize it when found, lie must be a novice indeed to 
whom the information is new, that the Post-5 Ifice department is a great 
engine of electioneering in llie hands of the President—circulating cen up- 
tion into the remotest extremities. This fact is strongly corroborated by the 
negligence and indifference with which its real duties are fulfilled, such us 
would not be tolerated for a week by any Monarch in Europe, despotic or 
limited. 1 do not mean that it is a particularly unsafe conveyance, for it 
would never be worth while to screen a robber for the sake of his vote : but 
T mean 1o say that postmasters and clerks are very much in the habit of 
fulfilling their duties as they themselves understand them, and taking the 
responsibility. Complaints are constantly issuing from the opposition press 
throughout the United States of their unnecessary delays, withholding 
parcels, and intercepting papers: and it is quite ludicrous to see the giwem¬ 
inent publications at some distance from head-quarters, venturing to express 
some tender remonstrances. I have often known newspapers to come to 
hand three months after their date of publication petliaps a basketful at a 
time — for which rubbish the subscriber had the postage to pay'; and for 
these gluts of antiquated news lie has to endure long fasts, with the occa¬ 
sional loss of the most interesting publication. 

Prince Mettcruicli or the King of Prussia must find it their interest to 
place in office those who are fit for their duties, ami to compel them to lulfil 
them, for they have no favours to exact in lieu of indulgence ; and the King 
of England may do the same, as ho is not elective, and his minister dare 
not tamper with the rights of the people; but the President of the United 
States is the creature of democracy and office-holders, and whatever bold 
front lie may display to foreign foes, lie must respect and foster domestic 
corruption. This is a system which, without a radical change, cannot mend, 
unless excess should work a cure by u rough process; like an iniposthuinc 
which, being overcharged with unsoundness, bursts or is lanced. There is 
now no naval or military hero, after ,1 aokson, to excite the enthusiasm of 
the multitude, nor prospect of a war to create any ; so that eloquent and 
able men, generally lawyers, must become the most prominent statesmen. 
This is all very well; but unfortunately there will be so many, with interests 
and qualifications so nearly balanced—rival candihates", rival statos, and 
rival parties —that every accessible means will bt used, and will bo neces¬ 
sary, in order to acquire a preponderance. And whoever is once elected 
acquires such an increase of strength by his patronage as will, if lie can let 
off a few clap-traps to the commonalty, ensure him a re-election, and a 
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strong probability of naming his successor; for who can oppose such a 
phalanx in its very citadel, with a chance of success ? 

The present candidates for the presidency are Daniel Webster, who, with 
Henry Clay, occupies the very front rank of orators and statesmen; atrl I 
believe him to bo so fat honest and wise, that the republic could suffer no 
detriment from his sway, as far as depended on himself. But ho has little 
chance of success, which I do not regret, as I should be sorry to see so great 
a man pandering to the base passions of the multitude, and modelling to 
his service all file offices ol‘ the nation. Judge Wlivte, the next candidate, 
is u man of excellent character, moderation, and sufficient, abilities. Ho is 
brought forward by the Whigs, though himself a Tory, in order that he 
may divide the strength of that party ; or because, if elected, he would bo 
after all but half a democrat. The other candidate is Martin Van Buron, 
the present Vice-President, uho.su strength lies in the influence of' the execu¬ 
tive, and the popularity of the President with tho democrats—for he has 
. none of his own; though I never could discover any good grounds for his 
being so low in their favour, except it may be that he has noi courted them. 
He annoyed them not a little bv his courtesy and good feeling towards 
England, when he was emoy there, four or five years ago ; with tho Whigsf 
ho is of course identified with the measures of Jackson. 

All public functionaries in (lie several states are elected by the people, 
except the judges, auctioned^, bank directors, and perhaps a few more, who 
an* appointed by the logcla! irtres. Sheriffs, magistrates, aldermen, mayors, 
collectors, &e., are annually balloted for; and with all this bustle and agita¬ 
tion, I firmly believe that the (fraud Signor or the Pope could not make a 
inoro indifferent selection. Individuals are chosen not as being likely to do 
credit to the appointment, but because they court popularity, arc always 
befoie the public as candidates, or are supported by tho strongest, state or 
local faction. One principle which must bo always attended to, is to support 
the person or the party who supports you -votes are given under pledges to 
lie returned—and men often oppose their nearest relative, and the best quali¬ 
fied, to be true to their party and their pledges. I have known a profes¬ 
sional man elected to an office who was avowedly incapable of performing 
the duties of it, while theio were several candidates well qualified ; and when 
I asked an influential man why ho contributed to the appointment of a per¬ 
son so notoriously incompetent ? his reply was, "Oil! nevermind that; you 
see he was the only man on our side that w r e eould get in; and if we had not 
put him forwaid, the other party would have got in tlieir man.’’ A King or 
a Viceroy, or the individual with whom 1 spoke, would have appointed a 
person capable of performing the public service. Functionaries, too, run 
little risk of being questioned or blamed, the people are indulgent masters 
to those whom they have chosen. 

From what 1 have written, my readers have probably come to a conclusion 
that I have been describing an ill-governed country, and undoubtedly such 
has been my expectation : yet they arc free from many abuses to which we 
have been grievously subject, and from which we are still far from being 
exempt. My purpose has been, to show to my countrymen the evils of demo¬ 
cracy—those of an oligarchy they have been long familiar with: and to 
caution them, that, in avoiding tho one extreme, they rush not heedlessly 
into the other. I write for no party, I uphold no system; I have stated 
facts, and offered my own opinions without favour or malice; and if undis¬ 
guised truths should offend, as I believe they generally do, lot those who 
c annot bear their light endeavour to*extinguish them—Jhe more they stir 
the fire of truth, Uic brighter it will bum. 

In the several states the Jaws are various, and often bad; in some of them 
a man who can give security for the costs can, by forms of law, keep a 
creditor out of the most obviously just debt for about eighteen months; and 
with respect to the criminal laws, they are too often so administered, that, as 
I have heard Americans say, “ The big fish escape, the [little ones are 

2 ii 2 
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caught." A great ruffian, with a mob at his back, triumphs—an obscure, 
pctty-fogging villain is executed. The laws of a state are unavailable to an 
individual—he avenges himself; and if he be a sneaking fellow who admits 
his guilt, he is taken at his word; but if he be a daring or plausible ruffian, 
who excites his friends and defies his enemies, he may remain unmolested, 
unless ho should judge it more prudent to retire. But these delinquents are 
sometimes caught, when their offences outrage the feelings of the violent, or 
have been levelled against the popular. Were the laws fearlessly and impar¬ 
tially executed, acts of violence would rapidly diminish ; but so long as the 
people are stronger than the police,and prefer keeping the laws in theirovvn 
hands, or under their own direction—while the police are their creatures and 
coadjutors, such a consummation is not to be expected. From these remarks, 
I of course exempt the ancient and populous cities in a considerable degree, 
where moro powerful mobs are requisite to beard the laws, as has lately ap¬ 
peared in Boston and Baltimore; but take a population of a million, in any 
part of the southern states, aud I am satisfied that more murders are per¬ 
petrated witliiiLthat population, than in the whole of the British dominions 
in Europe. 

• I believe I have shown that anarchy, corruption, and their follower, 
despotism, are not diminishing, but perhaps increasing in the United States ; 
nor can I perceive any power or safety-valve to clwck their progress. The 
senate and the supreme court are intended for that purpose, but they can 
do little, for the populace are unquestionably rfte ultimate tribunal. When 
the senate issued a protest, justly in my opinion, against an act of the execu¬ 
tive, they were schooled by the President and denounced by his party, and 
are gradually undergoing a process by filling vacancies, to render them 
more obedient to their masters. 

Unlimited suffrage is the bane of America, which, though it has not yet 
perpetrated its utmost evils, is tending towards them, but may tediously drag 
along its poisonous course, because the tyranny of a mob never reaches its 
highest mark till want of einploj nient and want of bread give leisure and 
desperation. In such a state, unless poverty should destroy independence, 
the probable course would be despotism, tyranny, revolution, anarchy, and 
reform. But I do not protend to a gift of prophecy, for we cannot judge by 
any other government, ancient or modern, how such a novel and complicated 
machinery shall continue to work—whether it will get out of order, go to 
pieces, or be remodelled. While Europeans divide their time between their 
own business, and domestic and social enjoyments, leaving but a remnant for 
politics, the democrats of America devote theirs to a constant exertion to 
improve their fortune, and to increase the strength of their party—hasty and 
impatient in tlier meals, in their family intercourse, and iu their convivial 
pleasures. Meetings, committees, and delegations are in ceaseless operation, 
whilst every coffee-house, grog-shop, or store, nightly supply arenas for dis¬ 
putation—the friendly quid alone seems to promote silence and repose. 

Still, with all, these evils, they have cheap government, they have no sine- 
curists, pensioners, or useless drones; no wealthy and powerful endowments 
to provide for the younger sons of senators and legislators; no families, 
basking for centuries on rotten boroughs, and wondering that the excluded 
do not venerate the system. No proud priest sufficiently privileged to 
insult the faith of another, whilst his own pomp and temporary power 
insult the precepts and example of the Founder of Christianity, and 
clog and impede the movements of the Constitution. The best* machinery 
will acquire antiquated rust and venerable cobwebs, which sh'ould not be 
spared, whatever spiders may say. They .are justly and proportionably 
taxed, and not by a scale favouring the wealthy, A ‘property-tax is the only 
equitable tax, and that they have got; while thdir customs’ duties are light, 
and do not exclude the industrious from luxuries. Why should the noble¬ 
man with 100,000/. a-year pay no more duty on a pound of tea, or a bottle 
of wine, than the man of 60/. a-year ? Such taxes should he light, because 
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they are chiefly paid by the middle classes; a property-tax alone can reach 
the aristocracy. 

There is no aristocracy in America at all similar to that of England; but 
that part of the population so miscalled, consists of tho bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, professional men, and all who aim at refinement or gentility. 
They hold no peculiar privileges nor power except their individual votes, 
which, as they are generally in the minority, are seldom of use; and while 
mechanics, Irish labourers, &e., shout and bully, threaten and harangue at 
elections, they quietly enter tho polling-house, deposit their votes in the 
ballot-box, and* retire. That portion of them which holds office, or is desirous 
of obtaining it, mixes with the vulgar, affects their habits and manners, rush 
into the main current of politics, and aie called good democrats, republicans, 
and Jacksonmen. The others aro abused and denounced as a bloated and 
corrupt aristocracy, thirsting for power. Their real faults in the eyes of the 
multitude probably are, that they do not join them in their taste for govern¬ 
ing, rfrul that their opposition to Jackson shows that they scorn to follow in 
the train of a demagogue. 

This party in America, it will be perceived, agrees exactly with the middle 
class in England, which has lately obtained a share in the power of the aris¬ 
tocracy. Let us imagine, if it he not treason, the whole of that aristocracy, 
consisting of the nobility and of the high patrician families, swept from the 
face of the earth—annual parliaments, universal suffrage, and the ballot 
established ; that the mob j elect a favourite, whom they would permit to 
administer the Constitution"as he understood it, and appeal to them— 
outvote, envy, and hate the middle class—let us imagine this, and we have 
a parallel with America. Let us further imagine a manufacturer opposing, 
by his solitary and peaceable vote, the despotism of the sovereign in vetoing 
public measures which have passed both the lords and the commons, which 
measures particularly concern him, such as re-chartering the Bank of 
England, or opening the trade to China; mullet us suppose the 500 men 
in the employ of this manufacturer—who had no interest in the question 
except through their employer—voting the contrary way; cheering the 
executive for removing the legislators opposed to their idol, and denouncing 
their own master for an aristocrat, who would exercise a little power if he 
could, who supports a corrupt press—that is, takes in a newspaper favourable 
to such aristocrats as Joseph Humo, Mr. Attwood, or* Mr. Grote : and we 
still must conceive even greater democratic tyranny than this, before we can 
understand the internal working of republicanism in America. Such a 
system we know could not long exist in England; nor could it in America, 
but for the case and prosperity of the working classes, and the certainty of 
employment. 

But what on immense distance are we from such a state of things! The 
lowest and most numerous portion of the population holding no power what¬ 
ever, at one extreme—a few hundred privileged families, till lately, wielding 
the whole power of the empire, at the other—and the entire mass of the 
middle class in the centre, extending from the verge of pauperism to that 
small but still powerful oligarchy, fenced in by prescriptive rights, and cor¬ 
rupted by prescriptive advantages; no feelings in common with the mass 
from which they extract their nourishment and support: and resembling 
tho wild ivy, which clings to the live oak, displaying splendid festoons and 
variety of colours, but impeding his growth, and binding, whilst they embel¬ 
lish, his mighty arms. How absurd, then, is it to compare the still powerful 
oligarchy of England with the helpless and prostrate, though personally tho 
most respectable party of the Americans--or the English commons with 
the blind and recjriessgiemocrat'tf of America! 

We know what dcmocrafies hariS been in all ages—turbulent, headstrong, 
and shortlived; despotism has always abounded on the earth, and oligarchy 
has possessed sufficient opportunities of displaying its tyranny and selfish¬ 
ness. How is it that a powerful middle class has never yet existed ? In 
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Franco it possesses some power, though not sufficient to contend with 
despotism under Napoleon, or with democracy under Robespierre; but Eng¬ 
land at present exhibits the nearest approach to it, that has ever yet sprung 
up in the various shillings of power. The reason is, that there never have 
been middle classes, except in a few trading communities, where they have 
been permitted to administer their own affairs, till crushed by foreign power; 
but the astonishing trade and manufacture of England have raised a mass 
of wealth and intelligence, too strong to be crushed by internal or external 
foes, so long as they are true to themselves. They are too numerous to have 
peculiar interests to corrupt them—too well off to desire anarchy or desperate 
changes -and too onlightened not to understand their own interests, which 
are blended and ramified through the whole fabric of society: and, for my 
part, they are the power in which I repose the greatest confidence, after 
which, I confide in a hereditary and well-instructed sovereign; and I trust 
that the union of such a head, with such a structure, will acquire sufficient 
strength and soundness to endure as long as the harbours, mines, and fertile 
plains of Britain. 

To those persons who may think of emigrating I would offer, at parting, 
my candid opinion: if they belong to the lowest class in the British islands 
they raise both their circumstances and their enjoyments; if to the middle, 
class, they may improve their circumstances, but will probably find their en¬ 
joyments diminished ; the first class have nothing-to do with the question. 
Mechanics and labourers, especially from Ireland, where wages are at the 
lowest, would do well to set out as soon as they can muster money to defray 
the expenses of the transit; if they should not find immediate employ men I. 
when they land, they have only to push forward,—abundance of (bod ami 
clothing, whisky and tobacco, wait on labour everywhere ; what the refined 
would cull privations will be to them luxuries; and should the climate, or 
over-indulgence occasionally produce disease, it is the fate of man every¬ 
where, and is, at all events, preferable to the illness produced by starvation. 
They can discharge their employers as they lire of them, and gliangc their 
legislators annually if they choose, and, should they lose their political im¬ 
portance, and be rated as aristocrats, they may console themselves with 
the consciousness of having attained sufficient wealth and refinement to 
distinguish them from the common herd of democrats. 

The middle class I would, in general, advise to remain at home if they 
can live and support their families, or, if attached to kindred and soil, to 
endure many privations—but not absolute want—rather than tempt the seas, 
and wander into remote and uncivilized forests, where they will be at once 
buried to old friends and neighbours, without acquiring new. But if they 
have young families, in whose welfare all their desires and anxieties are 
centered, once settled in America all their uneasiness on that, score will 
vanish; the children will reap the l)encfitof their wauderings, and find their 
country where the parents found banishment. If they be persons of refined 
and fastidious habits, and be obliged to emigrate, I feel for them ; but should 
they have the power of choosing, when such do-emigrate, they will do 
best to get into rising and prosperous settlements, and devote themselves 
to teaching, or some intellectual occupation ; or, perhaps, to become account¬ 
ants, and, in time, transact business on their own accounts; if they conduct 
thomselves in *i courteous, unassuming manner,"they will run little risk of 
being insulted—-if females, none,- and, though they can hardly escape 
wrongs and injuries, they will be sure to find persons disposed to do them 
service. With industry and prudence they need not fear pecuniary priva¬ 
tions ; hut they may calculate on wants which no wealth tould supply,— 
the social intercourse of congenial minds, and the t respectful assiduity of 
servants. The best gentlemanly subject for emigration, in my opinion, is 
a young man, enterprising and qualified for business, disposed to encounter 
climates, labour and privations, during the vigour of his days, in pursuit of 
fortune; and this is hardly so much as every naval and military man has to 
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undergo in colonial settlements with less inducements. If he be desirous 
of making quick work, at all risk, let him go to the cotton States of America, 
Texas, or Mexico; and when he has enough to satisfy his desires, he will 
return and enjoy it in the social pursuits, and amongst the friends of his 
youth, unless that, in the mean time, he has formed other ties, and has ac¬ 
quired other tastes and views. 


I hailed from Now Orleans in June, 1835, to return to that hive from 
whence so may swarms issue, and which I thought I had left for ever, nearly 
four years before. With the ocean breeze, reviving health and cheering 
prospects, I felt assured that my sand was yet by no means expended; that 
I might still be received into the bosom of my mother-country, bask under 
the sunshine of the arts, and renew all the habits, and some of the friend¬ 
ships of former days. 

Even while confined in my lioating prison, I felt, with satisfaction, that a 
ship was not the land of liberty and equality, consequently I enjoyed all 
the confidence and security of which the elements could not deprive me. 

We remained for two days becalmed south ol' Tortugas, about the 21st of 
June, so that we had a vertical sun at noon. The heat was almost intole¬ 
rable ; the thermometer standing at 93° in the round-house, not a breath of 
air stirring, and having no awning, a bit of shade was the scarcest article 
imaginable. Our own shadows depended on the extent, of our bat brims; 
the masts when perpendicidar pointed at the sun, and the sails Happing 
against them sent us theirfiuulows edgeways, which the swell of the sea 
rendered exceedingly erratic. We sounded and found bottom with <10 fa¬ 
thoms line, and in drawing up the lead, itw'as followed from the depths by 
an immense multitude ol tisli of various sizes and degrees, whose curiosity 
had apparently been excited by the strange visitation : so we perceive that 
even fish run gaping after novelties. They were evidently a well-fed com¬ 
munity, for even the sharks, of which we saw several, declined our trea¬ 
cherous hospitality. 

Our Captain, a New' Englander,—I believe all American skippers are 
Yankees,—was a quiet, w'cll-temperod man, who used the smallest possible 
quantity of curses in ordering his crew. He was quite at home in a gale of 
wind, and had a mortal antipathy to a calm : on those occasions, he was to be 
found for bonis leaning against the bulwark, his looks dire :1ed to the quar¬ 
ter from which he wanted a wind to come, and occasionally muttering,— 

“ Oh ! Mow, my bonny breeze, do blow !” Whether lio had any contideucc 
in tlie incantation 1 know not, but sailors arc the most superstitious of mor¬ 
tals ; and laitli may raise the wind, as well as move mountains, in which 
case it would naturally, when wo would, do both at once. However, specu¬ 
lations apart, the wind did cotue one night; and though its approach was 
seen, and preparation was made by taking in studding sails, anil royals, and 
reefing, yet we had four or five sails carried away in as many minutes, and 
the ship so much on her beam-ends, that she would not obey the rudder, 
but wheeled round and round till she righted. About midnight, whilst all 
the crew were aloft on tho yards, except the helmsman, I saw, from the round¬ 
house, the captain, iu his attempt to run to the leeward, laid prostrate on 
his back, and slide to his post like a loose slate on the roof of a house ; and 
though an active seaman,‘lie had considerable difficulty in scrambling up to 
the windward again. 

We frequently sailed ten knots an hour, and sometimes made 220 miles a 
day. When off Holyhead, we found ourselves in company with about fifty 
sail, of which four were Americans, and before we had got half way to Liver¬ 
pool, these four led the squadron. It seems to mo that the English do not 
build a single trading*vessel that ean sail with an American. But a truce 
to America, adieu to thfi Atlantic, for yonder stands the smoke-capped 
emporium of commerce. 
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THREE SONNETS TO THE 


AUTHOR OF “ ION. 


By Leigh Hunt. 


I. 

I could not como—to shed a man's rare tears 
With those who honour’d, and who lov’d, thy play ; , 

My heart said yes," but my poor health said “ nay," 
Sliarp-pain’d of side, and weak with household fears : 

Yet I was with thee,—saw thine high compeers, 

Wordsworth and Landor,—saw the pil’d array, 

The many-visag'd heart, looking one way. 

Come to drink beauteous truth at eyes and ears. 

Now, said I to myself, the scenes arise; 

Now comes the sweet of name,* whom great love _;'nders 
From love itself; now, now lie gives the skies 
The heart tfoij gave (sweet thought 'gainst bitter wonders!) 
And ever and aye, hands, strong with tear-thrill’d eyes. 
Snapping the silence, burst in crashing thunders. 


Yes, I beheld the old accustom'd sight. 

Pit, boxes, galleries; I was at “ the play 
I saw uprise the stage’s strange lloor-dny, 

And music tuning as in tune's despite; 

• Childhood I saw, glad-faced, that squcezetli tight 
One’s hand, while the rapt curtain soars away, 

And beauty and age, and all that piled array— 
Thousands of souls drawn to one wise delight. 

A noble spectacle!—Noble in mirth— 

Nobler in sacred fellowship of tears I 
I’ve often thought what sight we have on earth, 

Worthy the fancying of our fellow spheres; 

And this is one—whole hosts in love with worth. 
Judging the shapes of their own hopes and fears. 

III. 

Fine age is ours, and marvellous—sotting free 
Hopes that were bending into grey despairs, 
Winnowing iron like chaff, oulspeecling tlie airs, 
Conquering with smoky flag the winds at sea. 

Flinging with thunderous wheels immeasurably, 
Knowledge, like daily light: so that man stares 
Planet-struck with his work-day world, por dares 
Repeat the old babble of what “ shall never be.” 

A great, good age!—Greatest and host in this,— 

That it strikes dumb the old anti-creeds, which parted 
Man from the child—prosperity from the bliss » 
Of faith in good—and toil of wealth u nth waited r 
From leisure crown’d with bay, such aa thine is, 
Talfourd! a lawyer prosperous and young-hearted. 


* /on signifies a violet. 
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THE BRIDE OF LINDORF. 

BY b. E. L. 

I 

Midnight is a wonderful thing in a vast city—and midnight was 
upon Vienna. The simps were closed, the windows darkened, and the 
streets deserted*—strange that where so much of life was gathered to¬ 
gether there could be such deep repose; yet nothing equals the stillness 
of a great town at night. Perhaps it is the contrast afforded by memory 
that makes this appear yet more profound. In the lope valley, and in the 
green forest, there is quiet even at noon—quiet, at least, broken by Eounds 
belonging alike to day and night. The singing of the bee and the bird, 
or the voice of the herdsman carolling some old song of the hills—these 
may be hushed ; but there is still the rustle of the leaves, the wind mur¬ 
muring in the long grass, and the low perpetual whisper of the pine. 
But in the town—the brick and mortar have no voices of their own. 
Nature is silent—her Boft, sweet harmonies arc hushed in the great 
human tumult—man,nnd man only, is heard. Through many horns of 
the twenty-four, the occj|n of existence rolls on with a sound like 
thunder— a thousand voices speak at once. The wheels pass and re- 
pass over the stones—music, laughter, anger, the words of courtesy and 
of business, mingle together—the history of a day is the history of all 
time. The annals of life but repeat themselves. Vain hopes, vainer 
fears, feverish pleasure, passionate sorrow, crime, despair, and death— 
these make up the eternal records of Time’s dark chronicle. But this 
hurried life has its pauses—once in the twenty-four come a few hours of 
rest and silence. 

Vienna was now still as the grave, whose daiknrss hung over a 
few lamps swung dimly to and fro, and a few’ dark shadows—which 
the crimes of men make needful. The weary watchers of the night 
paced with slow and noiseless steps the gloomy streets. God knows 
that many of those hushed and darkened houses might have many a 
scene of waking care within— many a pillow might be but a place of 
unrest for the aching head—still the outward seeming of all was 
repose. 

One house, and one only, obeyed not the general law. It was a mag¬ 
nificent hotel in the Jargcst square, and was obviously the scene of a 
splendid fete. Light and music streamed from the windows, the court- 
) aid was filled with .equipages, and a noisy crowd—part servants, part 
spectators—thronged the gales. Within, all was pomp and gaiety. The 
Countess von Ilcrmanstailt was unrivalled in her fetes. She knew how 
to give them—a knowledge very few possess. The generality labour 
under the delusion, that when they have lighted and Idled their rooms, 
they have done their all. They never were more in error. Lighting 
is much—crowding is much algo—but there lacks “ something more 
exquisite * still.” This something the countess possessed in its per¬ 
fection. Any^can assemble a crowd, but few can make it mingle. 
But Madame von llermanstadt had a skill which a diplomatist might 
have studied. She saw'—she heard everything; she knew who would 
and who would not understand each other; she caught at a glance the 
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best position for one lady’s velvets, and for the diamonds of another; 
she never interrupted those who were engaged—she never neglected 
those w ho were not; she took care that great people should be amused, 
and little people astonished. Moreover, she had an object in whatever 
she did—hence the incentive of interest was added to the priele of art. 

The ball of to-night was given in honour 6f Pauline von Lindorf, her 
niece, who had just left the convent of St. Therese;—her education, 
as it is called, completed—that education whieh is but begun. How 
many cares—how much sorrow' will it take to give the stern and bitter 
education of actual life! Pauliue had just finished a waltz, having 
pleaded fatigue sooner than might have been expected from a foot so 
light'—a form so fairy-like. She wore a robe of white satin, trimmed 
with swansdown; large pearls looped back the folds, and a band of dia¬ 
monds scarcely restrained the bright hair that fell over her neck and 
shoulders in a thousand natural ringlets. It was of that rare rich golden 
so seldom seen—almost transparent, like rain with the sunbeams shining 
through it. At. the first glance, that slight and graceful girl--with tlu: 
rose on her check a little flushed by exercise, her glittering curls falling 
round her, golden as those of Hope—might have seemed the very ideal 
of youth and pleasure;—so much for the first glance, and how few go 
beyond! llut whoso had looked closer woiAd have seen that the soft 
red on the cheek was feverish; and there was that treinulous motion of 
the lip which bespeaks a heart ill at ease. At first she was looking 
down, and the long shadow' of the curled eyelash rested on the rounded 
check; but there was something in the expression of the eyes, when 
raised, that caught even the most careless passer-by. They were large— 
unusually large—and of that violet blue which so rarely outlasts the age 
of childhood, while they wore that wild and melancholy look whose 
shadows have a character of fate;—they are omens of the heart. 

It was growing late, and a furtive gaze of the young baroness wan¬ 
dered more and more frequent found the rooms, and each time sought 
the ground with a deeper shade of disappointment. The Countess von 
Hermanstadt observed the look, and her own haughty brow curved with 
a scarcely perceptible frown. It was smoothed aw'ay instantly; and 
passing with a bland smile through the assembled groups, she left the 
ball-room. 

The upper part of the magnificent house was in darkness, but in one 
window burned a still and lonely lamp. It lighted a small chamber 
sufficiently removed from the scene of the festival to be quite undis¬ 
turbed by its tumult, though a distant sound of music floated in, ever and 
anon, at the open window. The chamber was panelled with old carved 
oak, and the arches thus formed were filled w ith books. Books, too, of 
all sizes, were piled on the ground, and papers and writing materials 
covered a table in the middle. There were also ,«ome pictures: a sombre 
landscape of Salvator Rosa—just a desolate rock, grey and barren, 
standing out amid old dark trees, whore many a branch was bare with 
the lightnfrig’s fiery visitings. Beneath than stood a single figure— 
pale, beheaded, with long black hair that had not yet lort the motion 
of the^ind. He looked what he was—an outlaw; thc c blood which he 
had shed, yet warm upon his hand, and his .foot yet quivering with 
its flight for life or death. Near this was a dark, grave portrait by 
Valasqucz: one of those faces whereon time has written the lesson of 
the prophet king—“ All is vanity and vexation of spirit.” Others were 
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scattered round, but all more or less of a sombre character, and marking 
the taste of their possessor. He was r young man of some twenty-two 
years of age. The richness of part of his costume ill suited the appa¬ 
rently studious recluse j but the task of dressing had been hastily sus¬ 
pended. He had flung a.loose robe of sables around him, and leaned 
back in a large arm-chair, thinking of anything but the festival for 
which he had begun to prepare. His eye sometimes dwelt on an old 
history of chivalry, whose silver clasps lay open before him—sometimes 
on the last Sparks of the lire that was dying away on the hearth, but 
oi'tener on a copy of a well known Italian picture, the portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci. 

“ Yes,” said he, half aloud, “ a few links bring all life before us : 
heic is adventure-excitement—the toil and the triumph of the body. 
I wish I had been born in those stirring times—life spent half on horse¬ 
back, half at the banquet board—when you had but to look round the 
tournament, fix on the brightest smile, and then win your lady with 
your sword. Action—action in the sunshine—passion—but little feel¬ 
ing, and less thought: such was meant to be our existence. But wo 
refine—we sadden and we subdue—we call up the hidden and evil 
spirits of the inner world—we wake from their dark repose those who 
will madden us. The hea#^ is like the wood on yonder flickering hearth: 
green and fiosh, haunted by a thousand sweet odours, bathed in the 
warm air, and gladdened by the summer sunshine—so grew it at first 
upon its native, soil. But nature submitleth to art, ami man has ap¬ 
pointed for it another destiny: it is gathered, and cast into the fire. It 
seems, then, as if its life had but just begun. A new spirit has crept 
into the kindled veins—a brilliant light dances around it —it is bright— 
it is beautiful-and it is consumed ! What remains?-—A warmth on 
tlic atmosphere soon passing away, and a heap of blackened ashes! 
What more will remain of the heart?” 

At this moment a burst of sudden flame sprung up from the moul¬ 
dering embers, and fell with singular effect on the wan and lovely like¬ 
ness of Beatrice Cenci. “ Why does that face haunt me ?” exclaimed 
the youth. “ Why, when others younger and brighter arc near, does it 
glide between them and me like a shadow ? I remember finding it as a 
child in the old deserted gallery. 1 loved it then, I know' not why— 
save that it brought to my memory a face I fancy watched my sleep 
when I was a little child. I recollect a large, dark room—a bed whose 
gloomy curtains were drawn aside—and some one bent over me and 
kissed me. I put my arms around her neck, and went to sleep, for I 
had been afraid. She came every night then; but my memory is faint 
and confused—I can recall nothing more. How beautiful is that pic¬ 
ture, with its clear, colourless cheek—with the imperial brow, and the 
large black eyes filled .with melancholy tenderness ! Holy Madonna, 
what a destiny was hers!—A childhood whose sweetest affections were 
crushed! I can fancy the. little pale trembler crouching beneath her 
angry father’s fierce eyes ; and at last, as if those soft eyes grew despe¬ 
rate gazing t#n their slain, who shall say what madness of despair led to 
the fearful criine—avenging one yet more fearful ? Why do I keep it 
here ? It makes me sgd-*too sad!” And he turned aside, and leant 
his head upon his hand. 

Ernest, for such was the young student’s name, was singularly hand- 
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some; but it was the heart and the mind that gave their own nameless 
charm. The heart sent the flushed crimson to the cheek—the mind 
lighted up the clear white forehead, around which darkened the blackest 
hair: that deep black hair whose comparisons are all so gloomy, the 
poet likens it to midnight—to the shadow of the grave—to the tempest— 
to the raven’s wing. Brought from the south, our cold climes just serve 
to dash the passionate temperament which it indicates with the despon¬ 
dency and the reverie of our sad and misty skies. All women would 
have called him interesting—the woman who loved him would have 
called him beautiful. Had the word fascinating never been used before, 
it would have been invented for him. Like all of his susceptible organi¬ 
zation, Ernest was very variable: sometimes the life of society, with 
every second word an epigram; at others, grave and absorbed—no sti¬ 
mulus, no flattery, could rouse him to animation. Ilis intimate, his 
very few intimate friends, said that nothing could exceed his eloquence 
in graver converse: carried away by his feelings, ho«' could he help 
being eloquent? lie was made of all nature’s most dangerous ingre¬ 
dients : he thought deeply—he felt acutely; and for such this world has 
neither resting-place nor contentment. 

The door of Ernest’s chamber suddenly opened", and its threshold was 
crossed by a step that certainly had never erased it before. Stately and 
slow, as usual, the Countess von Heimaustadt just raised her robe with 
an air of utter disdain, as she swept by the heavy folios that lay scattered 
on the ground. 

“What! not dressed yet, Ernest?—Certainly the Count von Iler- 
manstadt is well employed, sitting there like a moonstruck dreamer. 
Pray, am I to have the distinguished honour of a poet or a painter, or,” 
—-added Bhe, pointing snceringly to a volume of planetary signs that lay 
open at her feet—“ or even an astrologer, as my Bon ?” 

Ernest coloured, and rose hastily from his seat. “ I do so hate,” 
said lie, “ those crowds where no one cares for the other; where ”- 

“ No one,” interrupted the Countess, “ can be so great a simpleton 
as yourself. Who, in a crowd or elsewhere, will care about one whom 
they never see ? What friends will you ever make in this little, miser¬ 
able room ? The Archduke Charles has twice inquired after you. 1 
managed as well as I could; but I really have something else to do to¬ 
night than just to make excuses for you.” 

“ Ah! my mother, you cannot think how unfitted I am for the mock 
gaiety of to-night. Let me stay where 1 am.” 

“ Nonsense!—Why, there has been your pretty cousin waiting, till I 
forbade it, to danee with you. I left her waltzing-with Prince Louis.” 

“ The less need of me.” 

“ Nay, my dear child!” said his mother, in those caressing tones she 
w-ell knew how to assume, “ think what a slight it will be to our guests 
if you do not appear; and so many old friends of our house among them. 
I want assistance. Come, Ernest, would you he the only son in Vienna 
who would refuse his mother the slight favour of appearing at a ball 
which is given to introduce him to old friends, whom she -at least loves 
and values?” - , *. 

Ernest rose hastily and silently from his sept. “ I will he there al¬ 
most as soon as yourself,” exclaimed he; and indeed the Countess had 
scarcely resumed her place at the,upper end of the room, before she saw 
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her son enter, and noted with delight, hidden under an air of proud 
humility, his graceful and high-born bearing. “ He is odd, reserved, 
and studious,” thought she; “ but I shall make something of him yet.” 

But one eye, and one ear, was yet quicker than her own. Pauline 
was the first to see her jpusin enter. She hastily turned aside, and 
begun to be very much interested in some Bengal roses that stood be¬ 
side ; but her sigh was as soft, and almost us l< w, as their own, and her 
blush was still richer and deeper. Ernest came up and asked her to 
dance. hit eyes were downcast, and he thought she took his arm coldly; 
but moie than one bystander remarked how different was the animation 
with which the young Baroness von Lindorf waltzed with her cousin, to 
that with which she had danced with the handsome Prince Louis. 

At length the ball ended, as all balls do—having given some delight, 
more discontent, and also several colds; but it bad answered the 
Countess’s purpose. All Vienna talked of the approaching mairiagc of 
the beautiful heiress with Count von Hennanstadt. Many of her young 
friends ventured on a little gentle raillery. Pauline blushed, smiled, 
sighed, and denied the charge, hut was believed by none. The time 
soon came for her return to the Castle of Lindorf; but little of her life 
had been passed there. §phe had left it, when quite a child, for the con¬ 
vent, and of late she had sclent much time with her aunt. Her father, a 
silent and reserved man, but doatingly fond of his child, came often to 
see her; and though Pauline could recollect nothing of the affectionate 
confidence which so often exists between father and daughter when left 
alone in the world, yet she was full of gratitude and tenderness. With 
the quick instinct of a loving heart, she saw that she was the Baron’s 
first and only object—that her happiness, and even her girlish pleasures, 
were his constant care. There was something in his unbroken sadness, 
his habits of seclusion, and his gloomy deportment, that excited her 
youthful imagination, and gave a depth of anxious devotion to her filial 
attachment. 

The paramount desire of the Baron appeared to be, that she^ should 
not find her home dull on returning to it, At his request the Countess 
von Hennanstadt had collected together a gay young party, and the old 
castle was for some weeks to be a scene of perpetuul festival. Pauline 
went thither accompanied by hf»aunt and cousin. She at least found 
the journey delightful. Ernest, taken away from liis books, animated 
by the fresh air and the rapid travelling, undisturbed by the presence of 
si rangers, and anxious to please, now that he had no fear of either ridi¬ 
cule or coldness, was jn high spirits. He drew their attention to every 
spot haunted by an association, and told its history as those tell who are 
steeped to the lip in poetry—rich in imagery, abounding in anecdote, he 
Hung around all of which he spoke his own warm and fanciful feeling. 
Pauline fixed upon him/her large blue eyes, where tenderness struggled 
with delight; while in the interest excited by his various details, she 
forgot the sweet and inward consciousness that would have fixed her 
eyes on the ground, or anywhere rather than on her cousin’s face. The 
Countess was delighted to see everything going on so prosperously, and 
already began fo pi ah wedding ffrtes. 

Night had fallen er£ they approached the castle, the first view of 
which was singularly striking. The party had gradually sunk into 
silence, the road for miles had wouud through a dense forest, with no 
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other light than that flung over the road by the lamps of the carriage, 
and the torches which the out-riders carried before them, forming 
strange and fantastic outlines. The red light played over the drooping 
houghs of the forest trees; the flickering rays only illumined the outside, 
and all beyond was impenetrable obscurity*: from the. depths of that 
thick darkness came forth wild sighs and sounds; the mournful murmur 
of the pine leaves, the creaking of the branches as they swayed heavily 
in the wind; these, mingled with the hoarse cry of the night-birds. 
Sometimes disturbed from his gloomy perch, the dusk wing^bf the ow 1 
flapped across the road, and his hooting disturbed the sad low music of 
the night; it was neither time nor place for gay converse: the whole 
party felt the subduing influence, and leant hack in deep thought. Sud¬ 
denly they cleared the wood, and the carriage paused for a moment, that 
they might catch the first view of the castle of Lindorf; visible for 
miles around,—there it stood in the centre of a vast phiin, on the sum¬ 
mit of a high hill, with not a single rise to intercept, or a single object 
to distract the view. It rose in bold relief against the deep blue skv, 
with the large round moon shining directly behind it;—even at that 
distance you could mark the square towers and thfi indented battlements, 
vxliile the mass of the building itself seemed jtomiense. The sky, of that 
intense purple which marks a slight frost, was covered with floating 
clouds, and on the further edge, sheltered in their shadow, were scat¬ 
tered a tew pale stars; but the broad way of heaven was flooded by 
moonlight; no longer shut out by the thick forest,—her rays silvered 
whatever they touched, and the long grass of the plain looked like undu¬ 
lating water, so thickly did the crisped dew lie upon it, and so clearly 
did the moonshine glitter through the frosted moisture. Ernest gazed 
upon the dark and distant castle with an emotion for which he could 
not himself have accounted; he remembered it not— and yet it seemed 
strangely familiar. The moonlight clothed it like a garment, and the 
old towers shone like silver; but even while they gazed, the brightness 
was departing.— One mass of vapour flowed in after another like the 
dark tide coming in upon the shore; a black ridge rose above the castle; 
itdaikencd—it widened—its edges grew luminous as they approached 
the moon: gradually half her disk was hidden by them. “Is it an 
omen?” asked Ernest of his own thoughts. Even as he asked the ques¬ 
tion, the black cloud swept over the moon, and entire darkness covered the 
whole scene. “ l)iive on,” cried Ernest, impatiently; ami the hordes 
set off at full gallop, hut even the exhilaration of rapid motion failed to 
drive away the weight that had fallen upon his heart. He could not 
divest himself of the idea that the castle was in some way connected 
with his destiny,—and that, such destiny was ill-fated. When at length 
they arrived, nnd drove slowly up the steep,,ascent as the old gate 
creaked on its hinges to receive them, and they alighted in the hall of 
black carved:'oak, be felt a cold shudder come over him. Again he asked 
himself—la it an omen ?’* and the voice of his inward spirit answered 
“Yes!” 

. A fortnight passed away, and one fete succeeded to another. At first 
Paidine clung to her cousin’s side,—she wandered with him in the 
antique gardens, and w ould leave the dancers to gaze with him from the 
terraefe which overlooked the vast plain below. Gradually she gave more 
and more into the pleasures around her j and the mornings w r ere devoted 
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to her young companions, ami the evening saw her the gayest, as well as 
the loveliest of the assembled circle. This was a relief to Ernest—it 
left him more at liberty to indulge his own solitary pursuits, and to feed 
on the visionary melancholy, which was half thought —and half feeling. 
He was wrong, however, ii^ the conclusion that he drew from the change 
in his cousin; he merely supposed that she was attracted by the 
amusements so natural to her age; he knew not that even that fair 
young I now lpul already learnt the hitter task of dissembling. He knew' 
not that often did that bright young head lay down in weariness and 
sorrow on a pillow wet with frequent tears, hove only rightly interprets 
love. Pauline saw.that her cousin had only for her the calm and gentle 
tenderness of a brother;—they lmd been brought up together, and there 
was nothing in the pretty and playful child, that had grown up hesiilc 
him,' to excite his imagination. But she—she loved him with all that 
poetry which is only to be found in a woman’s fust affection; it is the 
early colour that the rose-bud opens to the south wind,—the warmth that 
morning bieaibes upon a cloud whose blush reddens, but returns not. 
I'uic, shy, sensitive, tender, and unreal; it is the most ethereal, yet most, 
tasting feeline life can*know. The influence of a woman’s first love is 
elt on her whole after-existence: never can she dream such dream again, 
f'or a woman theie is no s dm ml-love - youth, hope, belief, arc all given 
io her iiist attachment; if unrequited, the hcair. becomes its own Pro¬ 
metheus, creative, ideal, but with the vulture preying upon it for ever.— 
If deceived, the whole poetry of life is gone ; the very essence of poetry 
if belief, and how can she, whose sweet eager credulity has once learnt 
the hitter truth—that its reliance was in vain, how can she ever believe 
.‘main ? 

Pauline learnt to know Ernest’s heart by her own, and she felt the 
difference. Night after night she left the ball-room in all the false flutter 
of that excitement whose fever de.ffioys Lhe heart winch it animates. 

once in her own room, the colour left her cheek, and the light, her 
i‘» , die flung herself down, with a hurst of tears, long and painfully 
■ epi cd, while she thought that Ernest had not entered the hall through¬ 
out i,iie e\cuing, lie, in the meanwhile, saw her seemingly happy and 
amused —and gave more and more into his pursuits; lie would spend days 
in he old finest adjoining, till the midnight stuis shone through the dark¬ 
ling branches, like the eyes of a spirit, awakening all that was most 
ethereal in his nature. 1 fours too were pa*t on the winding and luvely 
livoi • lost in those vague, but. impassioned reveries which fade, and for 
ever, amid the sterner; realities of life. The dreaming boyhood prepares 
tin adventurous man ; we first fancy, then feel, and, at last, act and 
think. lie delighted too in rambling through the ancient castle—filled 
v.Iih tin; memory of other days: not a face in the picture gallery but be 
eoiijm ‘(1 up its history, and lie loved to assign to each some one of the 
icious chambers for the site of their adventures. Many of the rooms 
the left wing were all but deserted,—and one afternoon, while wan¬ 
ing catelcgsly along, he found* his way into a chamber that bail 
apparently not lieen opened for years; he was struck with the beauty of 
•mine richly wrought oak panels. While leaning against one of them 
he chanced to touch a hidden spring; the pauei flew open—and disco¬ 
vered a narrow flight of winding stairs. To kindle a phosphorous match, 
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to light a small wax taper, was the work of a moment; and he began to 
descend the staircase:—childishly eager to discover something—he did 
not much care what, so long as it was a discovery. It wound to a much 
greater distance thau he had supposed, and, at last, ended at a sort of 
low arch—the door of which was heavily fiarred inside. With great 
difficulty he succeeded in unfastening it; at'last it yielded to his efforts, 
and lie opened it. It opened inwards—and even then, though he per¬ 
ceived the open air, he could scarcely make his way through the matted 
ivy, and the thickly grown shrubs that extended beyond. The moment 
he arrived beyond their shade he found himself in a portion of the 
castle grounds winch he had never seen before; it was a lovely little 
garden of small extent, girdled in by lofty walls and tall trees—but a 
fairy land in miniature as far as it extended. The hues of autumn 
were now upon the boughs—but the cvei greens shone with untiring 
verdure; and various late flowers appeared in that gorgeous colouring 
which belongs to the last season of earth’s fertility, lie wound through 
a narrow path of green and purple,—for the carefully trained grapes 
hung in arches overhead, with fruit as rich as those of the eastern garden 
discovered by Aladdin. Ernest was enchanted with his discovery, and 
hurried on, when his attention was caught the souud of singing; it 
was a female voice of the most touching sweetness. The words were 
inarticulate, but the air, an old German melody, was exquisitely marked. 
Ernest followed whither the voice led—he paused amid some laurel trees, 
and a scene like a picture presented itself to his astonished gaze; it was 
a bright open grass plot—a very rendezvous for every stray sunbeam,— 
and in the middle glittered and danced a little fountain which threw up 
its silvery jets in the air, and then fell over large shells, Btoncs, and 
rugged pieces of granite, which formed a sort of basin; a number of 
creeping plants were around it, and one or two lilies grew’ ns if carved 
in ivory. Seated on one of the huge stones scattered around—singing 
a low sweet air, or rather humming it, for the words were inaudible, 
was a female figure. Ernest could see only a very pretty back—an ex¬ 
quisitely shaped hgad bending forward, and a profusion of black hair 
hanging down in plaits—the ends somewhat fancifully fastened wilh a 
scarlet flower. 

Ernest felt that he was an intruder, but he did—as all other young- 
men would have done—remain rooted to the spot. He knew the 
melody that she was singing to the music of the plashing fountain; 1m 
had not heard it for years, but now it came freshly back to his memory 
haunted with a thousand vague fancies: suddenly the low sweet singing 
ceased; the maiden rose hastily from her seat, and, turning round, 
showed the exact likeness of his favourite picture—the Beatrice Cenci. 
There was not the, peculiar head-gear,—for the hair was simply parted 
back; hut everything else was exact in resemblance. There was the 
same low white forehead, the s-me black arehed eyebrow, the same 
Grecian of face, the same small and scornful lip. She looked 

towards and there were the same large, dark, and melancholy eyes. 
Surpvis^rhade Ernest both speechless and motionless—nqt so the lovely 
‘stranger ; she hounded towards him with something between the spring 
of the Btartled fawn, and the confidence of an eager child. 

“ I knew sonic one would come at last to free me from my weary 
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captivity,” exclaimed she, in one of those thrilling voices which have 
a magic beyond eveu their music; “ you are not a prisoner too ?” asked 
she, seeing the bewildered expression of Ernest’s countenance. 

“ A prisoner! No,” said he, too much astonished to know what he 
was saying, and taking <me of the small and delicate hands which 
were extended so implorinpy towards him. 

You will save me—help me, will you not?” asked the girl; “ they 
have kept me here many years, and I long to go into the beautiful worl 
that lies beyojid these high walls. I sometimes wish I were a bird, and then 
i woidd spread my wingson thefree air, and fly away, and he so happy. But 
you will take me with you, will you not?” whispered she, looking up in 
his face with the saveet and impatient look of a pleading child. “ You 
look very kind—I may trust you, may I not?” 

“ With my life I will answer to that trust,” cried young Hcrmanstadt; 
“ hut who arc you,—who keeps you here ?” 

“ My uncle, the Baron von Lindorf,” muttered she, in alow frightened 
voice. “They tell me that there is a castle, and vassals, and gold, that 
should he mine, and that is why he keeps me here. He is very cruel!” 

“ Good God !” cried Ernest, “ eome this moment with me—and in his 
usurped place—before*his own guests—I will force him to do you right.” 

“ No, no,” replied the captive, her lip whitening, and the pupils of her 
large eyes dilating with sudden terror. “ No, let us fly,—yon do hot know 
how cruel he is, and how strong. Let us only get beyond these high 
walls. How did you get in ?” 

“ I found by chance a long, concealed passage.” 

“ And you can come again ? Ah! now I shall not mind being a pri¬ 
soner. You will come and talk to me—and not tell me to be quiet, like 
old Clotilde, or frown upon me like lleiniich ?” 

“You shall not stay here—come with me this moment. I will 
protect you from them all!” 

“ No,” replied the captive, “ not now; you do not know my uncle’s 
power—he would kill us both; w r e must escape without his knowing it. 
Do you think you can manage it in a few days?” 

“ Certainly ! but the sooner the better.” 

“ What is your name ?” interrupted the prisoner. 

“ Ernest von Hernianstadt.” 

“ They call me Minna. I used to have another name, but it is so 
long ago that I lmve forgotten it; 1 have grown so much since I was 
here. I could not reach those flowers when I came here first;—my 
pretty flowers, and my singing fountain—I shall be sorry to leave you! 
You never scold Minna; but it is a brave world yonder—you will take 
me into it, Ernest ?” asked she; and again those sweet eyes were raised 
beseechingly to his. 

“ Come with me now—I will pledge my life for your safety!” 

“ No, come to-morrow—can you— without being seen ? To-morrow 
morning, when those clouds arc reddening, and the waters of the foun¬ 
tain are rosy with their shadows ? I always come here then, I love the 
fresh air Of tlje morning.” . 

At this moment a shrill voice in the distance was heard calling— 
“Minna, Minna.” IiJrnest would have pressed forward, when the maiden 
caught his arm, trembling from head to foot. “Go, go,” whispered she, 
then, clasping her little hands with an air of passionate entreaty, she 
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added:—“ I expect you to-morrow at sunrise and before be .could 
answer, she had darted away. Once she looked back, but it was to wave her 
hand in token that he should depart. Ernest lingered for a moment, 
and then hurried hack to the hidden passage; he carefully effaced all 
traces of his progress—and drew the ivy after him when he entered the 
arched door, that he barred; and then hurrieflly sought his own chamber, 
which he left no more that night. This was an act of too frequent 
occurrence, on his part, to excite the least surprise; and the supposed 
student was left undisturbed,—for, for him there was as bttlc study as 
rest. That sweet face floated before his eyes, that low melodious voice 
haunted his ear—and the name of Minna lingered upon his lip. “ Now,” 
thought he, “ I understand the cause of my uncle’s gloom and abstrac¬ 
tion ; no marvel that he has no heart for gaiety with such a crime 
pressing upon it. I faintly remember hearing that his brother hnd fallen 
in some campaign that they fought togetherdoubtless, with his last 
breath he commended his orphan girl to one bound bv blood to protect 
her. IIow has that dying trust been violated ; how has that child been 
oppressed * Made a prisoner—debarred all the social enjoyments of her 
ugc—deprived of rank and birthright, immured in solitude and igno¬ 
rance. Great God! can such cruelty exist among the creatures thou 
hast made? but retribution, sooner or later, (Vertakes the guilty. Poor 
Pauline ! how will her gentle and affectionate nature he grieved to hear 
this thing of the father she idolises; it must be kept from her. Wealth, 
what a subtle tempter thou art! Even my uncle—the man I deemed so 
noble, so generous, so full of high feeling, and knightly qualities; even he 
has for thy sake played traitor to the dead, and broken every sacred tie 
of duty and of affection! I will think no more of it.” This resolve 
was easily executed; for the image of Minna excluded every other 
thought. Her beauty, her grace, her childishness lmcl captivated Ernest’s 
imagination; fate, too, had set her stamp upon the fiery passion to which 
he utterly abandoned himself. “ How strangely,” murmured he to 
himself, as, thrown in the deep window-scat, he gazed out upon the 
silent night—“ are * he links knitted together, which time unravels! 
The picture my boyhood discovered, and which so haunted my youth, 
has it not now fulfilled its mission ? The chance likeness has led to the 
predestined result. I feel it,—Minna has been predestined to be my 
bride. Fate, in filling my heart with her face, from the earliest years 
kept it free from all those passing fancies which would have detracted 
from the intense devotion of my present love. How wonderfully have 
we met! Minna—sweet Minna, life owes you much happiness ; will it 
not he my delicious task to pay the debt?” 

The night passed in one long, hut happy reverie; and the light sleep 
into which Ernest fell at last was soon broken by the anxiety, which 
visited even his dreams, to catch the first crims 9 n break of morning. lie 
started from his bed—and the dark clouds in the east were beginning 
to redden; Im hurried to the deserted suite of rooms—down the winding 
staircase, Jmt in a few moments.found himself again in the little garden. 
Cautiously jito entered the vine-covered alley, and paused for a moment 
amid the thick shelter of the laurels; with a glance Jie drank in the 
beauty of the scene; the feeling of the painter and the poet—and 
Ernest had the imagination of both oyerpowered, during an instant, 
the feeling of the lover. Huge bodies of vapour—a storm in each— 
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were hurrying over a sky, dashed alike with the hues of the tempest 
and the morning; some of the vapours were of inky blackness, others 
spread like a scroll of royal purple; some undulated with the light strug¬ 
gling through, others were of transparent whiteness; but those upon the 
east were of a deep crimson—and the round, red sun had just mounted 
above an enormous old ced%r. Red hues were cast upon everything; even 
the lilies blushed, and the waters of the little fountain were like melted 
rubies: on the same stone which she had occupied the previous day sat 
Minna, butcher head was now turned towards the spot where she had 
last seen Ernest. A movement amid the boughs caught her quick ear; 
she started from her seat upon the granite, and Ernest was at her feet. 
Shy, silent, with her long eyelashes drooping upon her flushed cheek; 
there was a sweet consciousness about her—even more fascinating than 
her yesterday’s childish confidence. Ernest led her to her place, and 
knelt beside her; he had no words but those of love; he had a thousand 
plans for the future ready on his tongue; he could ouly speak of the 
present. “ Yes, Minna; may I not call you so, though 1 am jealous of 
the very air bearing away the music of that name ? I have loved you 
for years: not a feature in that beautiful face but has been long graven 
in my soul. I will show you your picture, sweet one, when you come 
home with me. Will yoA come to my home ?'* 

And the maiden smiled*aml said, “ I shall be so happy.” 

But the words of lovers are a language apart; their melody is n fairy 
song departing with the one haunted hour; to repeat it is to make 
it commonplace—cold, yet we can all remember it. Enough, that every¬ 
thing was planned for flight. The following morning they were to 
meet again; and Minna was only to return to the castle of Lindorf as 
the bride of Ernest von Hermanstadt. None there could question his 
right to protect her. The clouds gathered Overhead; a vast vapour 
like*a shroud, but black as night, came sweeping over the sky; a fierce 
’wind shook the branches of the mighty cedar, and the slighter shrubs 
were bowed to the very earth; a hollow sound came t r om among the 
boughs, and a few large drops of rain disturbed the fountain, whose 
waters were dark as if the sunshine had never rested there. 

“ You must go, sweet one; this is no weather for that slight form. 
To-morrow, at sunset—” 

“ Why cannot I give you this ?” exclaimed Minna, holding up one of 
the tresses with its scarlet flower. 

“ You must,” cried Ernest, kissing the plait of the black hair, which 
was soft and glossy as the neck of the raven. 

11 1 have nothing,” said she, sadly, “ that I can cut it with.” 

Ernest took from his pocket a little Turkish dagger—and with that 

Minna severed the glossy tress. . 

“ I must go now,” sa\d she, ‘‘ they will seek me if I stay out in the 

ra j]|i” 

Ernest pressed her tenderly to his heart, and they parted. He caught 
the last wave of the flowers in her hair—the last sound of her fairy 
foot, and'turned mournfully awayt All that day he was occupied in 
preparations for his departure; he rode over to the castle of Krainberg 
which belongeu to a fellpw student, whom he found on the point of de¬ 
parture. The young Baron, delighted with the romance, of which how¬ 
ever he understood little more than that his grave and quiet friend was 
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actually engaged in an elopement—agreed to remain to witness the mar¬ 
riage. He was also to have his chapel prepared, a priest in readiness, 
and then to leave his caBtle as a temporary residence for the bride and 
bridegroom. His mother had left Lindorf—or he would have trusted 
his secret with her, and intreated her countenance. In his own mind, 
ErneBt was not sorry that her absence rendered this impossible; he liked 
the excitement, the strangeness, the adventure of his present plan, and 
his mother’s calm and worldly temper would have interposed a thousand 
delays, and have arranged everything in the most proper and common¬ 
place manner. 

He was early at their rendezvous, the fountain, but early as he was, 
Minna was there before him; she approached him m a hurried and 
agitated manner, her slight frame trembling with emotion, her large eyes 
glancing from side to side like those of the frightened deer—and he 
could feel every pulse beating in the little feverish hand, which he kissed. 

“ Let us go at once,” whispered she, “ they will sotr> conic to seek 
me.” Ernest needed no urging to’ speed; he led, or almost carried her, 
down the vine alley, and they reached the dark portal without moles¬ 
tation. Minna drew back, terrified at the gloomy passage—but Ernest’s 
caresses reassured her, and she ran up the winding stairs V^n a short 
time they reached the little chamber, which waqVlis study, and that gained, 
they were in comparative safety. Here they waited a short time, partly to 
give the lovely fugitive time to compose heTself—partly, that it might be 
dusk befmc they attempted to leave the castle : that, however, was matter 
of no difficulty. A atairense led direct from Ernest’s chamber to the 
garden—and he had the key of a small wicket which led to the w oods 
around; once there, and escape was certain. Minna sat down in the 
old oak chair, which was Ernest’s usual place. Wjth what delight did 
he contemplate her charming figure bending over the table, and examin¬ 
ing his favourite volumes with a curiosity which even fear and timidity, 
could not quite dispel! what a delicious augury did the enthusiastic 
young student draw' from her apparent interest! How many happy hours 
would they pass together over those very volumes! but there was little 
time even for the most delightful anticipations of the future. The dinner 
hour of the castle had now arrived—and every creature in it was busily 
engaged. Now then was the time to leave it. Carefully wrapping up 
his precious charge in his cloak, he led her to the little gate, where his 
servant was in waiting. Placing her before him, he sprung up on his 
horse, a strong and stately black steed, and a few moments more saw 
them galloping rapidly along the road that led to Arnheim castle. They 
needed to make all possible haste, for the storm, "which bad been ga¬ 
thering all day, now threatened to burst over their heads :—their way lay 
through a thick wood—and the elements had already commenced their 
strife. The creaking of the huge pine branches, mixed with the hurried 
sweeping of the leaves, of which a dry shower every now and then 
whirled from tlie earth—from the gathered heaps of autumn, or come 
down in hundreds from overhead. The birds, disturbed from their usual 
rest, flew around, beating the air witlv their troubled wings,.an# uttering 
shrill cries; the thunder rolled along in the distance, apd a few' large 
drops of fain fell heavily upon the ground; thei;e was an unnatural heat 
in the air, and gleams of phosphoric light streamed along the burthened 
Bky. But Ernest heeded not the storm; he only feared for the sweet 
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burthen that rested so trustingly in his arms—he only drank the per* 
fumed breath of the warm lips so near his owp; he only felt the beating 
of the heart, now and henceforth to be pillowed on his own; he only 
heard the low murmur erf a voice which now and then whispered his 
name—as if that name wfre to her all of love and safety. He spurred 
his horse to its utmost speed; the sparks flew from its hoof. He cut his 
way through the fresh wind, and felt as if ihe excitement of the im¬ 
passioned moment were cheaply purchased, though his life were its 
ransom. They reached the castle of Krainberg before the storm burst 
forth in all its fury. The master svas in waiting to receive them, and 
Ernest felt all a lover’s pride as he marked the astonishment and admi¬ 
ration with which Von Krainberg gazed on the beautiful stranger. They 
led her at once to the chapel; Ernest grudged himself the pleasure of 
even seeing her till he had a right to gaze upon her—till every look was 
at once homage and protection; he was impatient, in her strange and 
isolated situation, to call her his own—his wife. A close, damp air 
struck upon them as they entered the chapel; it had long been out of 
use, and the hastily lighted tapers burnt dim in the sepulchral atmosphere. 
The mouldering banners were stirred by the high wind, and the breath¬ 
ing was oppressed by th£ dust; many tombs were around, aud the white 
effigffes seemed like reludtant witnesses glaring upon the hopes of hu¬ 
manity, with cold and stony cyafr A monk, bowed with extreme age, 
pale, emaciated, and his white bigd tremulous with palsy, stood beside 
the altar—amf his long, thin fmglte trembled beneath the weight of the 
sacred volume. He began the ceremony, and his low, tremulous voice 
could scarcely be heard through the moaning of the wind amid the 
tombs. The ground beneath their feet was hollow, and sent forth a 
hollow echo;—the graves below had once been filled with the dead, and 
- now only a little dust remained in their vacant places: they had perished 
as it were a second time. There was a mournful contrast between the 
place of the bridal and the bride; there she stood in that radiant love¬ 
liness, which is heaven’s rarest gift to earth. Her dress was of the 
simplest white, gathered at the waist by a belt of her own embroidery 
ornament she had none. The daughter of the noble house of Von 
Lindorf wedded the heir of the as noble house of Von llermanstadt, 
dressed as simply as a peasant. Her black hair hung down in its long 
plaits, like serpents—the scarlet flower at each end; a bright colour 
flushed her cheek, and her eyes seemed filled with light. 

The aged priest closed the holy book, and Ernest turned to salute bis 
bride; but even he.started back at the sudden clap of thunder that 
pealed through the chapel. The building shook beneath the crash, and 
a flood of lightning poured in at the windows, casting a death-like light 
on the stony faces of the white figures on the monuments jp^it was but 
for a moment—and Ernest caught his trembling bride to ms heart. She 
was pale with terror, for now the storm rushed forth in all its fury, and 
a sudden gust of wind and rain dashed against the painted window at 
the end-of the chapel. The repeated flashes threw a strange radiance 
around, and strange noises mingled together. 

“*It is an awful night,” said the young baron of Krainberg, as he led 
the way to the hall, winch, as they entered, was lit up with one livid 
blaze, Ernest supported the almost insensible form of his bride; he 
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murmured a few caressing words—but even love, in all its strength, felt 
powerless before the war of the immortal elements. 

The next morning but few traces of the tempest remained; the river 
that wound through the valley was somewhafc swollen, and a few giant 
pines dashed down to earth would never agnn cast their long shadows 
before them on a summer morning; but the sky was soft, clear, and 
blue, and a few white clouds wandered past, light as down. The leaves 
glittered with the lingering rain-drops, and a fresh, sweetV'smell came 
from the herbage of the valley. Ernest was seated in a little breakfast 
parlour, looking to a terrace that commanded the country; he was seated 
at the feet of his bride, whose small fingers were entwined in his black 
hair. What a world of poetry seemed in the depths of her large, shining 
eyes, which looked upon him so tenderly—so timidly; their dream, for 
it was a dream-like happiness, was broken in upon by the entrance of 
Ernest’s servant, who asked to speak to his master. There was some¬ 
thing in the man’s manner which commanded instant attention, and 
Von Hermanstadt followed him out of the room. 

►“ Sir,” exclaimed the man, “ here is your letter to the Baron—he died 
suddenly last night. The lady Pauline is in a dreadful state, and the 
steward intreated that you would go up there aS once.” 

Ernest felt that this was a case which admitted of no delay. Saying 
a few hasty words about •important business to Minna, reserving the 
death till he could have time to tell it soothingly, he flung himself upon 
his horse, and galloped to Lindorf. Though grave and solitary, both 
in manners and habits, the Baron had been much beloved by his do¬ 
mestics, and the voice of weeping was heard on every side. Ernest hur¬ 
ried to his uncle’s chamber; there the daylight was excluded, and the ray 
of the yellow tapers fell dimly upon the green velvet bed where lay the last 
Baron of Lindorf. In him ended that noble house; with his arms folded, 
so as to press the ebon crucifix to his bosom—his head supported by a 
damask cushion, lay the Baron. Ernest paused for a moment, awe-struck 
by the calm beauty which reigned in the face of the dead; the features 
were stately and calm, the brow had lost the enre-worn look it wore in 
life, and peace breathed from every lineament of the sweet and hushed 
countenance. “ Can the dead,” thought Ernest, “ struck down with an 
unrepented crime—can the oppressor of the orphan look thus ?” 

He had not time for further reflection, for a convulsive motion on the 
other side of the bed showed him Pauline crouched in a heap at the 
feet of the corpse— her face buried in the silken counterpane. Her bright 
hair wus knit up with pearls, and she still wore the robe of the previous 
evening ; how terrible seemed its gay colours now! 

“We have not been able,” whispered an old grey-headed servant, 
“ to get her to speak or to move.” 

Ernest’s heart melted with the tendcrest pity. He took the passive 
hand, and centred it with tears and kisses. “Pauline,dearest, look up,” 
said lie, pafclpjg his arm round her, so as to raise her head. What his 
words could not effect, the movement did 5 she was roused from her 
stupor, and, giving one wild glance at the corpse v she Jeant her .head 
on her cousin’s shoulder, and burst into a passion of tears. Soothing 
her with the tenderest words, he carried her to her chamber. “ At 
least,” said he to himself, as he left her, “ the memory of her father 
shall be sacred.” 
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The old steward met him, and said—“ There is a letter for you which 
my master was writing at the time of his death, I know many circum¬ 
stances which it is now of the last importance that you should know too. 
For God’s sake, Sir, go ami read the letter, and I will be within call.” 

The old man led the wqy to his master’s room. He looked round it 
piteously for a moment, and then hurried uwny^hiding his face in his 
hands. Ernest had never been in the room betore; and yet how full it 
seemed of the living presence of him who was no more! There was his 
cloak flung on a chairthere lay open books of which lie and Ernest 
had recently been talking. There, too, was a flask of medicine—alas! 
how unavailing a ■goblet of water, half drauk. But one object 

more than all riveted Ernest’s attention;—there was the picture of 
Beatrice Cenci. It was a portrait as large as life: his own seemed to 
have been a copy of it. How well be knew that striking and lovely 
face ! He knew not why, but he gazed upon it with a sudden terror; 
the large black eyes seemed to tlx so mournfully upon his own. He 
turned away, and saw the letter on the table, addressed to* himself, 
fie seated himself, and began to read the contents; though the tears 
swam in his eyes as he saw the handwriting of an unde who, whatever 
his faults, had always hetfi kind, very kind, to himself. It ran thus:— 

“ My beloved Ernest,—For dear to me as a child of my own is the 
boy who has grown up at my side. I have long been desirous of com¬ 
municating to you the contents of the following pages, but I have found 
it too painful to speak—I find that I must write. My confidence will 
not be misplaced, for l have noted in you a judgment beyond your years, 
and a delicacy which will estimate the trust reposed in you. My health 
is declining rapidly, and I would fain secure protection for my darling 
Pauline, and another as dear and more unfortunate. I have rejoiced to 
“fceelhat my sister’s plan for a marriage between you and my daughter 
is not likely to take place. You do not love your cousin—you prefer 
the solitary study and the lonely ramble—so would not a lover. She, 
too, is amused in your absence. I hear her step and song among her 
companions, and you arc not with them. It is for the best—you will 
be a safe and affectionate friend. I hope she will never marry. 

“ Alas !—On me and mine has rested a fearful curse! I married one 
whose beauty let the picture now opposite to me attest, and her heart 
was even lovelier than her face. Au Italian artist painted her as Beatrice 
Cenci: he said that the costume suited her so well. I have since thought 
it an omen that we should have chosen the semblance of One so ill-fa led. 
For years we were most happy, but at last an unaccountable depression 
seized upon my wife. She became wayward and irritable. This led to 
the quarrel between your mother and ourselves. She knew not the fatal 
cause. After the birth t of her third and last child, her malady took 
a darker turn. Ernest, it was melancholy madness, and incurable! 
In a paroxysm of despondency, she murdered the infant in her arms, 
and died a few hours afterwards in a state of raving insanity! 

“ I will npt dwell on my after-years of misery. I was roused by fear 
of the headstrong and violent temper of my eldest girl, Minna—I saw in 
it the seeds of her mother’s malady. My terror was too well founded. 
She was found one evening attempting to strangle her little sleeping 
sister, who was then six years old—Minna bcifig just fourteen. A brain 
fever followed, and a report was spread of her death. Why should our 
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family calamity be made the topic of idle curiosity ? But, in reality, 
she has resided in this castle—her state requiring constant and often 
strict restraint. I have been scarcely ever absent from the castle; but, 
alas! my tenderness has answered but in mrt. With a caprice inci¬ 
dental to persons in her dreadful situation, |hc haB taken an extreme 
dislike to me, and fancies that I am her uncle, and imprison her to de¬ 
tain the vast possessions of which she fancies herself the heiress.” 

The fatal paper dropped from Ernest’s hand. He remained pale, 
breathless, (he dew starting, and the veins swelled of his forehead. 
“ God of heaven, have mercy on me!—What have I done?” Again 
lie caught up the letter, and, with a desperate-effort, read to the close. 

“ My faithful Heinrich and his sister Clotildc are the only depositories 
of this secret. , While I live, I shall devote myself to the care of my ill- 
starred Minna, who is the very image of her mother. When I die— 
and the shadow of death even now rests upon my way -• I commend her 
to her God and to you. You will be to her and to Pauline as a brother. 
I know I can rely upon you.” 

“ Married to a maniac—a hopeless maniac !—What will my mother 
say ?”—exclaimed Ernest, as he paced the roofn. The image of his 
beautiful bride rose before him; he felt as if Vis tenderness and his de¬ 
votion must avail; he would watch her every look—anticipate her very 
thoughts. He started—it was the steward who came into the room. 

“ 1 see,” said the old man, “ that you have read my master’s letter. 
Alas! I have dreadful news to tell. The Baroness Minna has evaded 
all our precautions. She has escaped, I know not whither. I only 
trust it is alone.” 

“ Heinrich,” said Ernest, solemnly, “ I speak to you as the trusted 
and valued friend of my beloved uncle. Minna is with me. I married 
her last night—deceived, alas! by a narrative which I ought never to 
have credited. I at least ought to have known my uncle too well to be¬ 
lieve that he could he guilty of fraud or oppression. The rest of my 
life will be too little t<> utonc for that moment’s doubt. Old man, hear 
me swear to devote myself to his children !” 

“ God bless you !” sobbed the old man, as he clasped the hand which 
Ernest extended towards him. 

Months passed away in unceasing watchfulness on the part of Ernest. 
With trembling hope he began to rely on Minna’s complete recovery. 
Wild she was at times, and her fondness for him had a strange character 
of fierceness; but his influence over her was unbounded, and her passion 
for music was a constant resource. By Heinrich’s advice they left the 
castle, that no painful train of thought might be awakened; and they 
resided in a light, cheerful villa, amid the suburbs of Vienna. Her hus¬ 
band found all the plans of mutual study in jvhich the young student 
lover had so delighted, were in vain. Jt was impossible to fix her 
attention laig^bn anything. Companionship there was none between 
them, and t$h&all on his attention was unceasing; but his affection be¬ 
came even deeper for its very fear, and it was hallowed by ihe feeling of 
haw sacred it was as a duty. Gradually as he beqgme more and more 
satisfied about Minna, he grew more anxiouq for Pauline. He saw 
her drooping day by da^; her spirits became unequal, and her eyes 
were rarely without tears. Too late he discovered how she loved him. 
Her bodily weakness seemed to render her less capable of repressing her 
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feelings. Her eye followed him, go where he would; she hung upon 
his least word, and she shrunk away from her sister. The pvoposed 
visit to his mother brought on such a passion of tears, that he had not 
the heart to insist upon it—especially when he looked upon her pale, 
sunken cheek, and watehep her slow, dispirited step. Once or tv\ ice he 
saw Minna watching her with a wild, strange glance in her large, black 
eves, as if there was an intentive'feeling of jealousy. 

It was the first week in June, and the weather was unusually 
hot; and there was thuuder in the air, which added to the oppression. 
The moon, too, was at its full; and Minna, always restless at that time, 
w as now unusually so. At last, towards evening, she sank on the window- 
seat in a deep slumber. Pauline was walking on the terrace below; and 
Ernest, who saw that she was scarcely equal to the fatigue, went down 
to give her his assistance. She took his arm, and they walked up and 
down together. At last she leant over the balustrade, and her eyes 
lilled with tears as she watched the moonlight turning the flowers to 
silver. * 

“ I wish,” said she, “ I were a flower—happy in the sunshine— 
happy in the soft night air. No beating heart within, to make me 
wretched.” And she dipped her head on his arm, and wept. 

Before Ernest had timfi to utter even a few soothing words, a bright 
blade glittered in the moonlight, and Pauline sunk with a faint scream 
on the pavement.—Minna had stabbed her sister to the heart! There 
she stood: her cheek flushed with the deepest crimson, and her eyes 
flashing the wild light of insanity—waving the weapon she had so fatally 
used. It was the little Indian dagger Ernest had lent her to sever the 
long tress of hair. She had concealed it till this moment. 

“ Yes,” cried she, “ I have killed her at last. They thought I did 
' ndf know her, but I did. She took away my father's heart from me, and 
would have taken away my husband’s; but I have killed her at last.” 

By this time the servants came rushing from all parts. At their ap¬ 
proach, Minna seemed seized with some vague fear, and attempted to 
fly. Ernest had just time to pass his arms around her, though she 
struggled violently. They raised Pauline, but th*e last spark of life had 
fled—the pale and lovely features were set in death! 

Minna lived on for years—her insanity taking, every succeeding year, 
a darker colour. Ernest never left her side. Fierce or sullen, violent or 
desponding, he watched her through every mood. She wore herself 
away to a shadow, till it was a marvel how that frail form endured. For 
months before lier death, she was almost ungovernable, and did not know 
him the least. She scarcely ever slept, but one night slumber over¬ 
powered her. The sun was shining brightly into the chamber, and its 
light fell upon the whitened hair and careworn features of her husband, 
who had been watching by her for hours. A sweet and meek expression 
was in her eyes when she awoke. 

“ Ernest, dearest Ernest,” said she, in a soft, low whisper. She 
raised, .her head from the pillow,, and, like a child, put up her mouth to 
kiss him. She sank back: her last breath had passed in that kiss! 

lie laid her in ffi& same tomb with her father and sister; and the next 
day, the noble, the wealthy, and still handsome Count von Hermenstadt 
entered the order of St. Francis. 
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<r I wish you were the sou of at) Admiral, and I 


four father, you do*." 

Wild Oats. 


\ 


I havk always had an instinctive dread of the sea. When I look out 
upon the boundless expanse of ocean, when I hear even the murmur of 
its billows in the calmest sunshine, I experience a degree of awe that is 
indescribable. I have never seen it under the aspect of anything ap¬ 
proaching to a storm ; but when I have been upon the coast during a 
gloomy day under a lowering atmosphere of clouds, and a hollow though 
not powerful blast of wind, my animal spirits desert me altogether • I 
sink under an mtuitive conviction that I am placed in immediate contact, 
as it were, with an element over which I have no control, and fould not 
for an instant contend. It may roll in and overwhelm me in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye. My faculties grow confused, when I attempt 
to contemplate the mysterious power hy wlifae breath the waves are 
made mountains—by whose fiat they are staged. Courage I believe to 
be much a matter of animal endowment; and if upon any occasion I 
could be as brave as, according to Junius, the total absence of all 
thought and reflection can make a man, my nerves would fail before the 
wonders of the great deep. Familiarity might reconcile me, and habit 
might restore my self-possession, if I were to make a voyage; but in 
the sight of ocean from the shore, I am free to confess myself a down¬ 
right coward “ upon instinct.’’ The longer I have lived, the more this 
awe has increased. * * 

I can only extenuate so egotistic a preface, hy telling the render that 
it has been introduced to show' how even such a nature may be affected 
in a contrary direction. It was on Monday, the 9th of October, 1797, 
that an affair of business called me to Yarmouth, in the county of Nor¬ 
folk, and about four o’clock of a most brilliant afternoon I first caught 
sight of the Roads. I have not forgotten, and I never shall forget the 
thrill with w'hich I unexpectedly beheld a noble fleet of men-of-war under 
way, and sailing majestically out from their Anchorage. It was that 
of Admiral Duncan, who, as I afterwards learned, had received infor¬ 
mation that De Winter had left the Texel, and was going forth to 
contend with him for the empire of the sea. My long-felt awe was 
gone. I gazed with a glow of exultation which youth only can know, 
and almost identified myself with the thoughts, action, and being of the 
Commander. To have been that man, I would have dared death in any 
or in all forms. To direct the thunders of that squadron seemed to me 
the most inspiring, the most glorious of all conditions. Ship after ship 
rode by me in silent grandeur, as if the subject elements were made but 
to bear them -p. My memory, already saturated with descriptions l 
had read—aftfteugh the vivid pictures of Cooper and Hall then were 
nOt—excited my imagination, and my fancy conjured up before my 
mind’s eye the stern dignity of the Admiral, who may almost be said to 
“ dwell alone,” walking dreadfully serene upon the deck. of his ship, 
and changing or confirming with a word the entire dispositions of that 
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dread line of battle ; the master of the lives, actions, and destinies fif 
the thousands of brave hearts whose courage it was his to direct. The 
pAsentation of power is, after all, the grandest and most irresistible 
mover of the human mind^j nor can any condition of mortality render 
an image of power like the ^dmiral of a ifleet, or the Commander of an 
army. And when the eye drinks in the whol • splendour of such a 
spectacle, as it then lay before me, the fibres being, at the snme time, 
braced and stimulated by a brisk air and a brilliant atmosphere, he must 
be sadly deficient in tlie romantic temperament who would not have 
been drawn out of himself. These are the sensations that make 
the land-bred boy# a mariner—that make the mariner a Nelson or a 
Duncan. 

The fleet sailed on, and I gazed till darkness shut it out from my ken. 
The squadrons met and fought, and Duncan was victorious. He re¬ 
turned to Yarmouth Roads, and I hastened back to the coast to renew 
mv novel sensations, or, as T anticipated, to exalt them. 0! what a 
change! 

Covering almost identically the same tract of ocean, there lay at 
anchor the eonquerors'and the conquered: the first ship that met my 
sight was (ns I afterward®*learned) the Ardent, her masts reduced to 
t tumps—her sides perceptibly, even from the shore, bored with shot like 
a cullender. The other vessels, at near or remote intervals, all partook 
of the same character of destruction—motionless, except for the dull 
monotonous heaving of the swell—silent—mournfully inactive; the 
rigging hanging in disorder, the masts sticks, the decks bare. I 
expected triumph, without having defined, even to myself, what that 
triumph was to be. I found a scene of desolation that, like the 11 thick 
darkness” of the Egyptians, was felt, hut could not be described. It 
<va£a dull, cold day; the wind moaned rather than blew. I became 
feelingly persuaded that even victory is but vanity. 

When I entered the town, all was mourning. The inhabitants 
seemed to move about in heaviness—they went sorrowfully to their 
tasks; and as l passed down to the beach I met several parties bearing 
wounded men to the hospitals, whose haggard and pale, though weather¬ 
beaten faces, which I saw as they lay, indicative of heroically-suppressed 
pain, fwakened the keenest sympathy. Nor shall I cease to remember 
the bearing of one gallant fellow on being accosted by a stranger, who 
was induced to inveigh against war by way of heightening the interest. 

“ Only a leg! d-n my eyes,” exclaimed Jack, 5 endeavouring to lift 

himself upon his elbaw } “ only a leg; hurrah! Duncan for ever!” 

But, I repeat, all in the town was mourning. A considerable number 
of seamen belonging to the port had sailed in the fleet, and in that day 
of slaughter not a few were killed and wounded. Nor could the spec¬ 
tacle of landing several hundreds of these poor fellows, with the sadlj^ 
accompanying preparations for their burials or their attendance, be, 
without diffusing a melancholy over every face one met. The case of 
Captain 'Bulges* of the Ardent wgs one of particular interest and com¬ 
miseration, not only on account of his rank-—being the highest of the 
slain—-but because lie was considered to have been a doomed man. It 
seems that, with the superstition which used to he a trait as charac¬ 
teristic as bravery of a seaman, this officer had applied to a fellow who 
professed astrology, and who, independently of being a cheat by trade, 
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was a scoundrel by nature, education, and habit. This quacksalver, 
however, had drawn Captain Burgess’s horoscope, and pronounced that 
he would fall in action. The prophecy was unhappily verified, for *>110 
was cut in pieces by a shot, about ten minutes after the engagement 
began. The astrologer, anxious to propagate the belief of his skill in 
divination, published the fact, and thus created more conversation than 
even the death of so gallant a man would otherwise have occasioned. 
Yarmouth was, of course, filled with anecdotes of the action, not the 
least splendid of which was the heroism of the seaman who mounted 
the rigging, and nailed the colours to the mast during the heat of the 
engagement. u 

Soon afterwards there was circulated a mol of the gallant Admiral 
himself. After Admiral De Winter had been landed in England, 
Mr. Fitt or Lord Melville gave a dinner to the conqueror and the con¬ 
quered, and at which most of the Cabinet Ministers were present. It 
is well known how hardly the victory was contested, for the Dutch had 
well-sustained the reputation of the valour which distinguished them in 
the days of Van Tromp and De Ruytcr. It was indeed rendered more 
easy to the English—if what was most difficult can be deemed to be 
rendered easy—by the dastardly flight of thojJDutch Admiral Story and 
four ships-of-the-line. In discussing the * particulars of the action. 
Admiral De Winter insisted strongly upou this defection, and appealed 
to Admiral Duncan to say whether, if those vessels had fought with the 
same hardihood that the rest of his fleet had exhibited, the victory would 
not, in all probability, have been on his side ? To which the veteran 
replied by filling his glass, and saying, “ Admiral De Winter, I am 
exceedingly happy to drink your health in this good company.” A 
neat evasion of the question, and a most complimentary manner of 
bringing to the Admiral’s recollection that he was a prisoner in England; 
without any assertion of superiority. 

Twelve months after this happened the Battle of the Nile, and it was 
celebrated by Admiral Duncan, and the officers of the English and 
Russian fleets, which then lay in Yarmouth Roads, on the 11th of Octo¬ 
ber, the anniversary of Lord Duncan’s engagement. The town of 
Yarmouth was illuminated, and the party dined together at one of the 
hotels. Chance led,me there, and the Mayor took me with him*to the 
dinner; where it happened that, there being no other person in plain 
clothes in the room, I was placed at the left hand of the Admiral. He 
was, without exception, the finest man in his person I ever beheld, and 
the lines of the song written to describe the battlq— 

’* The Venerable was the ship that bore his flag to fame, 

And venerable ever bo the veteran Duncan's name’’— 

did not exaggerate the reverential respect bis noble features and majestic 
jjature awakened in the mind. Venerable he surely was ; nor can there 
be found a phrase that more perrectly responds to the feelings which 
arose in the mind from bis figure, deportment, and conversation. 
Imagm^a man upwards of six feet f two inches in heighjt (Dthink^he 
was IfeNeet lour), with limbs of proportionate frame and strength. His 
features were nobly beautiful, his forehead high slid ftur, and his hair 
as #hite as snow. His movements weTe all stately, but unaffected, and 
his manner easy, though dignified. I scarcely ever experienced so deep 
a sense of personal insignificance, as when presented to this magnificent 
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* spccinjen of human nature. I was a slim youth, though rather above 
the middle stature, and deficient neither in strength nor activity in t^e 
ordinary acceptation of the phrase; but when he took my hand between 
’{is, which reached to my elbow, and bent over me, I felt perfectly owed 

nd overshadowed by the nipjesty of his proportions—and that if he was 

aty a man, I could but be a much lower creature, though permitted to 
b&iv the same generic appellation. 

Well, the repast proceeded much like other entertainments. There 
was however, J thought, a marked difference in the heartiness (not of 
appetite, but of manner) which peculiarly appertained to the par¬ 
ticipants. While all was enjoyment, there yet seemed a total abandon¬ 
ment of self to the general gaiety. The cloth drawn, the Admiral gave 
“ the King ” with the same heartiness. Any stranger to our national 
customs would have caught the spirit of attachment that seemed to rise 
with the name. Loyalty is a common, and, 1 fear, a cant word ; but 
this was a true and heartfelt inspiration of all that a sailor loves and 
looks up to in the Royal Sovereign, his master—the father and friend 
of his people, as well as the majestic political fiction of the wearer of 
the crown. They did not drink the health in ordinary phrase “ with 
enthusiasm,” but with* the steady resolution they would have cheered 
on going into action—it v^ts a cheer to denote devotion in life and in 
death. From that moment*the joyousness of the company was up, and 
every man filled his glass and repeated the toast and the hutrah! like 
one whose whole heart was cheerfully engaged, and who had no concern 
beyond that of the foment. One of the most delightful traits of the 
nature of the gallant old man was, that he took the earliest occasion to 
turn towards his home and his affections. “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ I’ll 
give you the best woman in the world; I’ll give you my own wife—Lady 
Duncan.” The roof of the room shook with the cheers, and I saw the 
Veteran’s eyes become moist with tho tears of fond recollection. He 
then gave “ Lady Anne Hope ” (the wife of the Captain of the fleet, his 
Vice-President), ** who,” he said, “ was as good a woman as Lady 
-Himcan j” not forgetting to repeat, however, that she “ was the best 
woman in the world.” So purely natural were the thoughts and man¬ 
ners of this good old seaman. 

I used the opportunity his affability afforded me, to inquire some par¬ 
ticulars of his own state of feeling before and after the action? lie said 
he went upon deck about six o’clock, having; had as sound a night’s rest 
as he had ever enjoyed in the whole course of his life. The morning 
was brilliant, with a brisk gale; and, he added* that he never remem- 
'bered to have been exalted by so exhilarating a sensation, as the sight 
of the two fleets afforded him. He said, however, that the cares of his 
duties were too onerous to allow him to think of himself; his whole 
mind.jwaa absorbed in'observing, and meeting the occasion by orders— 
all other feelings were lo*st in the necessity of action. The uight after 
the .battle lie never closed his eyes—his thoughts, were still tossing in 
the turmoil through which lie had passed; but his most constant re- 
fl&fon was iv profound thankfulness to God for the event of the engage¬ 
ment. All this vyas said in so perfectly natural a tone, and with a 
manner so eimf>le, tHbt its truth was impressed at once, together with 
vcneratioii^for a man who could, regard thus humbly an event in which 
so much of human life had been sacrificed, so much of personal honour, 
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and so much of national glory and advantage attained. So few .words 
rif ver filled me with such perfect esteem and respect. 

A trifle occurred which touched the mainspring of the passions of 
these brave fellows, and occasioned a tumultuous burst of feeling 
When the wine had circulated about an hqur, Lord Duncan asked ?f 
there was any one present who would enliven the party with a song < 
There was a dead silence, which was at length broken by the MayAr, 
who told the Admiral that I could sing. My voice had just broken, and 
settled into a base of a good deal of volume and power, but as rough as 
the tones of Boreas himself. It so happened that 1 had learned an old 
English war-song, from a gentleman who had himself been taught it 
more than half a century before, viva voce t by an aged seafaring man; 
and 1 believe the tradition now rests with me alone. It is a curious 
specimen of the very earliest poesy adapted to such celebrations, and 
contains, as it seems to my judgment, internal evidence of a very remote 
date; I can trace it back for more than a century. Of its descriptive 
strength the reader may judge. 

“ Weigh anchor, my lads! see your enemy is near, 

Down bulkheads and cabins, see the gun-room be clear; 

Down chests, up hammocks, see all in the hold and between decks be right. 

Both fore and aft, my boys, freedom to fight. '« 

She backs her sails and now lifys by, 

To show that she does not fear us; 

But soon we will her courage try. 

When wc have brought her near us. 

* 

See her colours are out, she’s a French man-of-war—just within gun-shot! 
Come, gunner, I’d have you be arm’d; give her a gun, and try how she 
likes it; 

She’s too hardy to run, and too subborn to strike to us. 

Come, my jolly hearts. 

Play your parts; 

Every man to his station! 

And when you're upon her, 

Remember the honour 
Of the Old English nation 

Come, haste, with all the speed you can, hoist up your English flag; 

Now win a golden chain, my boys, ne’er fear a wooden leg! 

Hark to the report of the gunner, you old dull blockhead at the helm, and 
bring your echo steady, 

Round steady! 

■, Bee she fires thick, 

Return her quick. 

Our sports make better than standing shilly-shally. 

Most bravely done, my boys, we stormed her by that hurry, 

A brighter deed was never done by Old England before ye. 

Come, my jolly hearts, 

Play your park,. 

Wheel about quick as thought, loosen your lee-lines — fire away your 
middle tier. 

My boys, most bravely done, « * 

>Ve blew her sides in shatters; 

She crowds mote sail, and fain would run, 

But she is too lame and tatteFd. 
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Now huzza, my boys, she's sinking! 

List how they squall, 

O I how they brawl; 

To avoid grim death they leap into their grave! 

Such cowardly Frenchmen are fearful to die, 

They ne'er shall be conquerors over the brave! 

Now thl danger is o'er. 

Let us put to the shore; 

But first fill a bowl, 

That every brave soul 
May drink a large potion; 

And he that lies slain 
Deep in the main, 

Let him pledge us in the brine of the ocean. 

The' melody of this ancient ditty cousists of recitative and air, as 
rude' as its lines; and it is rather a chaunt than a song. There 
is, of course, full scope for simple energy of manner, livery line 
seemed to find its echo in the hearts ot my sensitive audience, who 
expressed their delight by every suit of applause. It was repeated, and 
again repeated. The Russian Admiral Tate, a little Scotchman who 
sat on my left, could mot give utterance to his satisfaction; he abso¬ 
lutely leaped from bis # weat, shouted, and shook my hand with a 
vehemence that declared hfs ungovernable ecBtacy. Powerful associa¬ 
tions, indeed, evidently wrought upon all present, to whom incidents 
like those described were probably the most permanent of their past 
recollections, and the most exciting of their future aspirations. 

When the moment arrived for the departure of Lord Duncan, the scene 
became as silently impressive as the former part of the evening had been 
tumultuously joyous. The old man rose slowly from his seat, drew himself 
up to his full height, and in a few simple words announced that he must 
take Ins leave. A dead silence ensued. lie turned to the Russian 
Admiral, and folding his vast arms round him, expressed his farewell 
iu this solemn embrace. It was then that the voices of his companions 
^in arms broke forth, and he was saluted with three such cheers, so 
hearty, so regular, so true, that they vibrated through every fibre of my 
frame. The sensation is even now revived as I write, though the best 
part of forty years have since passed to cool remembrance. The 
venerable man bent his head upon his breast for a moment, and seemed 
deeply impressed; he then bowed low and majestically—tacked his 
triangular gold-laced hat under his huge arm, and walked gravely down 
the room to the door umidst a silence so intense, that his measured tread 
sounded like minute-drops. He stopped—he turned; he again reared 
himself to his noble height, took his hat from under his arm, waved it 
over his head, gave three loud, articulate, and distinct hurrahs—in return 
for the former salutation—placed it upon his noble brow, and closed the 
door. It was the last time I ever beheld that glorious impersonation of 
all that is brave, and generous, and good,—but the vision still remains 
with me. * 
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The sun had just passed his meridional altitude,.and was blazing ii8* 
his full glory in one of those clear cerulcap skies which I have nevcw 
seen equalled except in some other portions of the North American 
continent. The native f<#rests, which bounded on two sides the farm of 
Lundy’s Lane, lay lonely and motionless; and save for the.noise caused 
by the rapid motion of the wings of some beautiful little hummingbirds, 
flitting occasionally from flower to flower, in the foliage of the majestic and 
blossoming tulip tree, or the hum of the laborious hep among the sweet 
buds and blossoms of the sugar maple,—all was lifeless and still as the 
grave. The roar of the “ mighty Niagara” disturbed not the repose of 
the mid-day lassitude that seemed everywhere to reign, for its thunders 
came softened and subdued through the thick foliage of the forest; and, 
although scarcely a mile distant from the Canadian shore of this mighty 
cataract, had it not been for the immense column of spray, white as the 
light mists of a summer’s morning, rolling upwards to a vast height, and 
then forming into a stream of fantastic clouds, ‘impelled by a gentle 
current of upper air, a stranger would ncv<f have supposed himself 

within one short mile of this unparalleled anfi tremendous fall of water. 
******** 

The sun bad not vet descended behind the gentle summit of Lundy’s 
farm. The cattle had not yet returned to their evening pasture, nor the 
wild bee to its hive in tlic lightning-scathed pine tree; but the green 
pasture was occupied by armed warriors, and tire faint bum of the insect 
creation was drowned in the shrill tones of the fife, and the louder rattle of 
the battle drum. They were the valiant troops of my own sovereign, arrayed 
in that enchanting scarlet and white, and the dear white and blue cross 
of St. George flaunted proudly in each silken banner; and there were 
gay banners borne aloft, with the emblazoned names of many a strong- 
bold in rescued Spain, where their gallant supporters had hardly earned 
their crowns of laurel, when they lent their proud names to adorn the 
living page of history. The noise of the loud Niagara was lost amidst 
the incessant rattling of musketry, and the frequent thunders of a battery 
of cannon which crowned the gentle eminence already mentioned; and 
the silvery column of spray was obscured in the dense sulphurous 
vapour which the awakening evening breeze rolled onward through the 
western woods. As-yet no living enemy had appeared, and the fury of the 
assailants seemed to be wreaked on an unoffending, and defenceless grove 
of oaks which lay, northward from the centre of the farm; but ere long 
more formidable foes came; for there issued from that oaken grove 
two compact columns of armed men arrayed in dark blue uniforms, 
with many a gaily striped and? star-spangled Banner fluttering in the 
breeze; and, notwithstanding the - murderous and successive volleys of 
grape and musketry poured in amongst them by the British troops, these 
new-comers, and they were Americans, boldly rushed forjvard to ^ the 
very cetdSfe of their position. Long, doubtful, and bloody was the 
struggle T The sun sank red and fiery through the ’smoke* of the battle- 
guns ; arid when the last faint rays of the evening twilight mellowed the 
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splendour of the golden west, still the battle raged, and various were the 
successes and hopes of the contending combatants. Victory nctor 
hovered more doubtfully over a well-fought field; both armies claimed 
(ijier,.but, in fairness, she belonged to neither,—it might, with much pro¬ 
priety, be termed, what it really was, a drawn battle! 
df **<j****». 

^ it was now the* lone- hour of midnight, ami the scene had again 
changed; the pale moon hung her silvery crescent far over the eastern 
wilderness; .while, ever and anon, her gentle face was veiled behind the 
fleecy clouds, which were wafted along by the freshened night breeze 
across the blue vault of heaven, as if it were too painful a sight for her 
to behold the carnage that bestrewed the battle-field of Lundy’s Lane. 
The loud bellowing of cannon and the sharper rattling of musketry were 
heard no more; Lundy’s farm U'as no longer the scene of hurried 
movements, rapid advances, desperate charges, and quick retreats*; for 
the contending armies were nowhere to be seen. The affrighted herds 
had never returned to their wonted pasture, hut both glade and upland 
were plentifully tenanted with the wounded, the dying, and the dead. 
There was also a profusion of broken and useless arms along the skirts of 
the forest, and in the direction of the summit of the open plain where a few 
field-pieces had been planted, and which still remained on the ground. 
Some of them were, however, disabled—some turned, and, as it were, 
pointing in the direction of those who had deserted them; while others 
remained, shotted, and ready to pour forth destruction upon whoever 
might approach them; but the lately contending parties were gone. It 
seemed as if .both armies, equally weary of the conflict, had simul¬ 
taneously retreated, the Americans across the Chippawa river, and the 
British to their encampment on Quecnslon Heights. The night wind 
moaned mournfully through the torn foliage of the forest, and mingled 
with its murmurings were heard the groans and supplications of the 
wounded and the dying: the roar of the mighty cataract was beard more 
distinctly, as if in mockery of those whose parclie J lips would soon be 
-4ivid in death; hut who could yet hear its loud rumbling, and gladly 
would have given all that in this world they e\er possessed for one single 
draught of its pure, but unpitying waters ! Happy wcrc'thcy who heard 
it not; their sufferings were over; hut many, very many there were that 
must welter in their gore until after the morning sun should have tinged 

the tall pine trees with splendour and beauty. 

r * * * * - * * * * 

The morning came, and the sun arose in uncloud&fglory, as if to ex¬ 
hibit more fully the destruction which had been wrought during the 
preceding night. Lundy*! fanri was one scene of desolation and death! 
The ripening crops whicfi^hdff gladdened the husbandman s heart, for 
they promised a rieh ha^rf&^Were entirely swept away. 1 lie fences 
were all thrown down'and lewlled with the ground, and the farm build¬ 
ings were perforated with' a s thousand bullets. The farm-house was 
again occupied, not with" the affrighted Kbteily, for they had not yet ven¬ 
tured to return, but with-JJtd advanced guard of the British army, come, 
not to slaughter, but_t$feve; . they had returned to administer relief to 
the wounded, and to dig jjrayjss for the fallen brave. Never is the British 
soldier’s generosity more conspicuous than after a hard fought buttle; 
for it is then that he treats his vanquished foe as he would an unfortu* 
Aug. —VOL. XLVII. NO. CLXXXTIII. 2 K 
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nate friend, sharing alike with each those kind offices and attentions 
which situation and circumstances admit of; and that was a day to tax 
his best feelings, for there was no lack of objects to claim his sympathy 
and aid. On no part of the field of battle did death appear to have ' 
been measured out so prodigally as in that portion of the woods on which) 
the British cannon were, at the first onset, observe^ to play; for it wa*' 
through this grove that the Americans advanced to the attack, and, after 
repeated charges valorously made on the British lines, even to, and past 
the cannons’ mouth, as repeatedly fell hack on this feted ground, 
charged, in turn, by bur own troops into the dark bosom of the forest. 
Here, at the head of the pursuing party, fell, mortally wounded, the 
young and gallant Moorsom. Brief, but brilliant wa? his path to glory; 
the bloom of youth had but barely ripened into manhood when this last 
of his many buttles ended his mortal career. Near him lay stretched 
in death the commandant of a brave brigade of Americans, who, like a 
trusty soldier, had been the last to retreat before the advancing foe. 
They sleep in the same grave which was dug for them at the foot of a 
tall ncacia tree, which, though wounded and rent by many a cannon hall 
on that Fatal night, will survive for yet unnumbered years, and annu¬ 
ally give forth its fragrant and grateful blossoms as a tribute in memory 
of the virtues of those who slumber in peace, Beneath its silent shade. 

To the Memory ok a dear and early Friend, 
Lieutenant Moorsom. 

Sleep! though they who most adored thee 
May not slumber by thy side,— 

Sleep! Acacia flowers wave o’er thee, 

In full summer's blooming pride. 

Though thy winding-sheet was gory, 

And untrophied was thy glare; 

Such a robe’s the soldier’s glory, 

Such should sepulchre the brave l 

When unnumber'd foes beset thee— 

Thou nor quail'd, nor thought of flight; 

When the feted death-ball met thee. 

Thou wast foremost in the fight. 

Though no marble doth encumber 
The lone spot where thou dost rest; 

Fame shall not forget to number 
Thee among her bravest—best 1 

Kindred, friends, shall oft be tailing 
Of the feats achieved by thee;. 

While each bosom, fondly swelling, * ■ 

Sorrows o'er thy memory, 

Though long yearsthoif hast been sleeping 
In thy lone grave, cold and chill,— 

There are eyes yet red with weeping! 

Bosoms that adore tjiec still! 


’ J. B. B, 
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REFORM IN EUROPEAN TURKEY*. 

Of all countries, in modern times, ferhaps Turkey presents the most 
^extraordinary and iUterestiag spectacle. The Mahomedan nations confined 
to Asia excite but little European attention; then ignorance, their indolence, 
their obstinate perseverance in the usages of their ancestors, are matters in 
which we have no concern; the most ardent reformer never hopes to change 
their notions of despotism, nor the most benevolent philanthropist to intro¬ 
duce the habits of a more refined social life. The only persons wbo have 
made attempts at # cohverting them are religious missionaries, and, however 
laudable, and persevering the zeal of these good men, their utter want of 
success is a proof how hopeless is the task; the Asiatic Mahomedan is still 
the same, and his existing laws and customs, at the present day, arc as un¬ 
changeable. aa those of his countrymen, “ the Medes and Persians,” three 
thousand years ago; the Arabs aro still the untamed descendants of Ish- 
mael, V their hand against overy man, and every man's hand against ilium 
the Kenites dwell in tents, buying men, and selling them in Egypt, as they 
did Joseph; the Clialdajans are astrologers, os in the time of Daniel, aud 
all their actions are governed by lucky and unlueky hours; the women are 
still secluded in separate gpartmenfs, and every great person has both wives 
and concubines, like the kings of Israel, and men are, at this day, mutilated 
to guard them, as in the days of the Babylonish captivity. In fact, there is 
nothing changed, or likely to be changed among those nations, and what¬ 
ever bloody revolutions have taken place among them, and however Maho • 
met, Tamerlane, or Ghengis Khan may have swept away old, or established 
new, dynasties, still“an Amuratli an Amurath succeeds;” and the race that 
-follows is precisely the same as the race that went before. 

■* Of that portion of Asiatics, however, who entered Europe, a different 
expectation might have been formed. Penetrating into the centre of Euro- 
•pean civilization, and occupying for a long time the very heart of the country, 
they were in continual contact with its improvements, and saw everywhere 
about them its beneficial effects ; yet with what pertinacity did they adhero 
to that inbred reluctance to change which seems a component part of an 
-* Asiatic constitution. For three centuries various efforts wore made by t he en¬ 
lightened men who “ few and far between” appeared among them; but every 
attempt to innovate on their venerable ignorance was resisted to the death, 
and every man who tried to improve them fell the victim of his hopeless 
philanthropy. 

In these our days, however, we have seen, among other strange tilings, 
an amelioration of the constitution of a Turk, and a disposition to adopt the 
opinions and improvements of their more enlightened neighbours, to which 
they had so long shown so inveterate a repugnance. The desperate energy 
of one determined man has at length effected that which resisted all the 
efforts of his predecessors, and he has brought about his reforms in a manner 
perfectly in keeping with the character of the people he had to manage; he 
has created, to a certain extent, an unanimity of sentiment among them, by 
killing every man who differed from him in opinion. 

In the year 1821, this remarkable era in Turkey began. Its Greek sub¬ 
jects made one more attempt to emancipate themselves from the horrible 
bondage .imposed on them by their Asiatic masters, and not relying as before 
on Russian protection, they succeeded by llieir own exertions. In the pro¬ 
gress of the w%r it w^s found that European discipline alone was efficient 

■ -- . . » . . " ~ ^, ~ T 

* A Residence at Constantinople during a period including the commencement, 
progress, and termination of the Greek and Turkish revolution. By the Rev. R, 
Walsh, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Reform in European Turkey. 


to resist them, and a determination was formed by the Sultan to effect at 
all hazards, that which cost his predecessor his throne and life. The barrier 
of ancient prejudice being once broken down, and the nucleus of reform 
once established in military matters, it soon extended itself toothers/ The f 
European officers invited and introduced to discipline the armies, mixed with ? 
the people, and gradually and insensibly introduced a taste for the social } 
habits of the West among their brother-officers^ the artisans employed jf 
the founderies and factories, led their companions to admire and adopt the 
scientiffc lights and manual dexterity which they showed them; and the 
great mass of the people, no longer kept apart by that barrier*of pride and 
prejudice which the Janissaries had set up between them and their European 
neighbours, began to mix more freely with them. But the operation of all 
those things would have been but slow, and the effects ,only seen after a 
long interval, if the march of improvement had not been accelerated by an 
innovation which the master-mind that directed all things determined to 


adopt. Mystery, deception, impenetrable obscurity, in the motives of‘the 
sovereign, and. blind and abject obedience in the subject, were the great 
springs which moved the Turkish machine. To perpetuute this no Turk 
was allowed to learn an European language; if he did so, he lost his caste. 
Ho was therefore never able to read the papers of the West, and could know 
nothing of what was happening in other countries, any more than ini his own. 
To remedy this evil, the Sultan established a newspaper for the information 
of the people he was reforming, and the prospectifjj of it evinced a proof of 
the wonderful revolution effected in their modes of thinking. It stated that 
“ ignorance was the cause of distrust and opposition; for men were ever dis¬ 
posed to set themselves against that of whose object they were not in¬ 
formed." After this extraordinary concession to public opinion, the pro¬ 
spectus adds that, “ the people were henceforth to be informed of all circum¬ 
stances, domestic and foreign, which related to the Turkish government, 
and the political information should be accompanied by whatever intclli-t 
gcncc could enlighten the public mind,—new inventions, commercial transac¬ 
tions, and all other objects of public utility.” 

The Sultan kept his word, and even did more than be had promised. Re¬ 
established a newspaper, not only in Turkish for those who still understood 
only that language, but also in French for those who were disposed to learn 
it. He added oun in Greek and another in Armenian, for his Christian 


Rajahs; so that there are now four newspapers published weekly at Con- 
stantinople for. tho instruction of the public mind; and they are as liberal in 
their opinions and enlightened in their matter as any other periodicals on 
the Continent, and more so than many of them. The effects of all these 
things on this hitherto stubborn and hopeless people are quite astonishing- 
visiters bardly recognise the same v population after an interval of absence. 
In about sixteen years more alterations have taken place among this immu¬ 
table race than could be seen among the most fickle and fluctuating people 
of the West in a century ; their dress, their diet, their usages, their preju¬ 
dices, their prepossessions, have been altered, as well as their discipline 
and tactics, and their social and civil habits have been no less improved than 
their military. 

The opportuQity of contemplating them in iransitu, must be highly in¬ 
teresting ; and several travellers, who hofte visited'the country at different 
stages of their passage from one stkte jfo the other, have published curious 
details of wbjgphcy saw. In fact, no country has, latterly, been more visited 
than this,-*h$herto considered so remote and obscure; and a succession of 
travellers, led by the rare and singular 1 attractions which the state of the 
people lately presented, have published practical details of Vhat they saw. 
We know however but of ono who had the opportunity of being eye-witness 
to their condition in every stage. Dr. Walsh was ift the country before tho 
revolution began; he was there during its continuance, and he returned to 
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it after its completion. lie therefore saw the Turks in thoir quiescent/and 
apparently immovable state—he witnessed the horrors of the strugglo that 
ensued, which seemed to convulse the very frame and goad into fearful ac- 
, tivity the impenetrable apathy of a stupid race,—and he Anally saw the 
rapid change that was effected in them when the revolutionary movement 
* 4 was passed, and they quietly settled down into a reasonable and improving 
people. His P Residence*’ therefore must have afforded him opportunities of 
observation which certainly no other writer possessed; and his situation, as 
Chaplain ip. the British Embassy, must bavc furnished him with means of 
information which no passing traveller could reach. The result is now 
before us, and its details may he safely considered as supplying the most 
authentic information we have yet obtained, or are, indeed, considering all 
the circumstances, ever likely to obtain, concerning tpo revolutionary events 
of the Turkish Empire. 

Dr. Walsh lias at length favoured the public with the treasures from 
which he drew some of the interesting and important communications with, 
which they are already acquainted. - The “ Journey from Constantinople ” 
was peculiarly valuable at the time of its publioatiort, aS it was connected with 
the advance of the Russians to the Turkish capital, and opened various im¬ 
portant views to the. countries of Europe upon the relative circumstances, 
both political and social, of the besiegers and the besieged, Nor do the pre¬ 
sent volumes diminish its worth ; some of its faets are retold, but under 
different impressions—ari<l*especiully for the purpose of rendering the nar¬ 
rative a connected series of all the events included in the period it is in¬ 
tended to embrace. Dr. Walsh, as a philosophical traveller and a Christian 
philanthropist, lia 3 been the most fortunate of men. Perhaps no individual 
ever had such opportunities of observing human character under all its va¬ 
ried aspects, and in circumstances so calculated to awaken at once com¬ 
miseration and abhorrence, and sometimes admiration and delight. Nor 
faced we be apprehensive that any of liis readers will suppose that lie 1ms 
dwelt too long on dismal details, and described horrors with loo much mi¬ 
nuteness and repetition; for, while they illustrate the detestable policy of 
despotic power, and the caprice and cruelty which it exercises, from the 
highest to the lowest of its functionaries, they are but as the dark shades ol* 
a picture which, though sulficicntly gloomy in its principal subject, has its 
streaks of lights which reveal, in the distance, scenes of beauty and repose. 

1 The public have already decided on the merits of these delightful volumes; 
and we doubt not that, during the winter months, they will be the spirit- 
stirring companions of many a home and fireside adventurer. The Greek 
revolution, so appalling in its progress, with some touching incidents con¬ 
nected with the sacrifice of its ten thousand victims, passes in review, page 
after page, disclosing deeper and still deeper inteiest. trust the price 
is paid,—and that Greece will bo living Greece again. 

When Dr.Walsh first saw the Sultan, he was the object of universal ter¬ 
ror; “Hunker, the man-slayer,” was his common appellation — and the 
Doctor fflus describes him«*» , 

“He is still allowed, as a recreation, to kill fifty of his subjects a day peremp¬ 
tory v, and as many more as he can show catwe for; who permits his Rajahs of his 
(rreat bounty to wear tbeir*beads forenother year, when they pay the capitation 
ta* . who suffers the representatives of his brother sovereigns to be Ragged into 
Ids pretence only when his slaves have fed, clothed and washed them till they are 
fit-to be see" ; who proscribes as impious every book but the Koran, and inhibits 
it4® use of*any language but theTurkijh; and who puts to death, with unsparing 
ferocity, every audacious man whd presumes to enlighten the venerable lgiuirancp 
of his subjects.’^ * 

When dragged into the royal presence, after the fashion hinted at, the 
Doctor remarks- 

“ The.Sultan appeared a tall, ill-made, mean-looking man, about forty. His 
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countenance is a« dark as mahogany j his beard very full, and as black and glossy 
as jet; it is said he uses artificial means to colour it. He is remarkable for the 
smallness of his hands, and the largeness of his body j the latter being that of a 
man exceeding six feet in stature, though he is not more than five feet seven or 
eight inches. He looks always to most advantage sitting or riding; and, in fact, 
he is seldom seen by strangers in any other position. His dress was a dark, dingy 
red robe; and we thought there appeared nothing brilliant about him. He never ( 
turned his head, which he kept straight forward, as immovable as if it was fixed in 
a vice; but his eye was continually rolling, and the white of it, something like the 
colour of white glass, gleaming now and then under his mahogany forehead as he 
glanced sideways at us, gave him, 1 thought, a most demure-like expression, accord¬ 
ing well with the civil character I had heard of the man, the melancholy state of 
the country, and the gloomy cell In which he received us. The speech of the Am¬ 
bassador, expressing a desire, on the part of his Britannic Majesty, to continue 
the ties of amity and good-will between the two powers, was translated to the 
Sultan by his trembling Dragomanj and, after a short pause, he replied, in a low 
but firm, haughty tone, addressing himself apparently tu tiie Vizir, who repeated 
'the speech very badly and hesitatingly to the Dragoman, who simmered It out in 
French to the Ambassador. This unfortunate Dragoman's nan.'t was Stavrak 
Ogiou. not a Greek of the Fanai, but a native of Caramania. He was a tali, cada¬ 
verous-looking person, and could not conceal the extraordinary impression of terror 
under which he laboured. He stood next mo, and trembled bo exceedingly as quite 
to shake me as well as himself; and his nerves were so “agitated that he could 
scarcely see to read the paper he held, which was blotffd with large drops of per- 
spii ation dropping from his forehead, and more then once nearly fell from his 
hand. The man had some reason: his predecessor.had just been executed, and he 
had no hope he should escape the same fate. In a very short time he was deposed, 
and banished from Natolia; and, a few days after his arrival, was found assassi¬ 
nated at his own door.'’—vo). i. p, 300. 

Six years after this interview Dr. Walsh returned to Constantinople—and 
never was a scene so changed. These important events had taken pluci^ 
in the interval—-the Russian invasion, which threatened so much and ' 
effected nothing of consequence;—the destruction of the Janissaries, which 
changed the whole face and system of Turkish prejudice and policy ;—and 
the last, the extinction of the Levant Company, who had hitherto held such 
a distinguished rank among the merchants of the world. The details of the 
various changes in manners, hubits, and institutions within the empire are 
interesting and marvellous. ‘‘But," says Dr. Walsh, M the most important, 
and extraordinary revolution which had taken place since my former visit, 
was that which was effected in the Sultan himself.” 

“ Once the most fierce, capricious, and malignant of his species—a man appa¬ 
rently formed by nature to be a tyrant, and favoured by Providence with the 
widest range for the exercise of his tyranny; now, just and generous, enlightened 
and considerate; making the improvement and happiness of his subjects his con¬ 
stant aim and study. The energy Of this man, by which he first changed his own 
character, has changed the political and moral condition of his people; and the im¬ 
mutable Turk—immutable in his ignorance and unde? the habits of a semi-bar- 
barism—is now rising into knowledge, civilization, and importance.” * 

Then follows a masterly delineation of the former Character of this wonderful 
man as contrasted with the present. But we refer to the volumes. Science 
—learning—the arts—morals and religiofr—arc afl indebted to Dr, Walsh's 
researches, inquijtltes, and observations. We know of no modem publica¬ 
tion that has Mgerior claims upon the world of letters. 

The iUuptffHohs are badly executed. In a ceooftd edition we hope this 
blot will b# remedied. * 

y - •***#•» s 
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A VISIT TO THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

BY LEIGH HUNT* 

\ 

) *1 went to the Zoological Gardens the other nay, for the fuHt time, to 
see my old friends, “ the wild beasts ” (grim intimates of boyhood), 
and enjoy their lift in the world from their lodgings in Towers and 
Exeter Changes, where they had no air, and where I remember an ele¬ 
phant wearing boots, because the rats gnawed his feet! The first thing 
that struck me, next to the beauty of the Gardens, and the pleasant 
thought that such flowery places were now prepared for creatures whom 
we lately thrust into mere dens and dust-holes, was the quantity of life 
and energy presented to one’s eyes! What motion!—what strength!— 
what active elegance! What prodigious chattering, and brilliant 
colours, in the maeqaws and parrakeets! What fresh, clean, and 
youthful salience in the lynx! What a variety of dogs, alt honest 
fellows apparently, of the true dog kind; and how bounding, how intel¬ 
ligent, how fit to guard our doors and our children, and scamper all over 
the country! And then l^p Persian greyhound!—How like a patrician 
dog (better even than Landseer’s), and made as if expressly to wait 
upon a Persian prince: its graceful slenderness, darkness, and long 
silken ears, matching his own gentlemanly figure, and well-dressed 
I beard! 

We have life enough, daily, round about us—amazing, if we did but 
Bhink of it; but our comparative indifference is a part of our own 
healthy activity. The blood spins in us too quickly to let us think too 
mqch. This sudden exhibition of life, in shapes to which we are un¬ 
accustomed, reminds ua of the wonderful and ever-renewing vitality of 
all things. Those animals look as fresh, and strong, and beautiful, as if 
they were born in a new beginning of the world. Men in cities hardly 
look as much!—and horses dragging hackney-coaches are not happy 
specimens; but the horse in the new carriage is one, if we considered it. 
The leaves and flowers in the nursery-gardens exhibit the same untiring 
renewal of life; and the sunbeam, in the thick of St. Giles’s, comes as 
straight and young as ever from the godlike orb that looks millions of 
miles at us, out of the depths of millions of ages; hut it is a visiter as 
good-natured as it is great, and therefore we do not think too much 
even of the sunbeam. This bounding creature, however, in its cage— 
this is not a common *sight: so it comes freshly and wonderfully upon 
our reflections. What brilliancy in its eyes!—What impetuous vigour 
in its leap!—What fearlessness of knocks and blows!—And how plea¬ 
sant to think it.is on the^ther side of its bars! What a sensation would 
ensue, if that pretty-coated creature, which eats a cake so good-naturedly, 
were suddenly out of its cage, and the cry. were heard—“ A tiger loose !’* 
—“ A panther I’W^A lion!” What a rush and screaming of all the 
ladies to the gates!—and of gentlemen too! And how the human, 
voices, and those of Jthe parrakeets, would go shrieking to heaven to¬ 
gether ! Fancy the bear suddenly jumping off his pole upon the cake- 
jjhop! A tiger let loose at day-time would" not be so bad as at night. 
Perhaps he would be most frightened himself. There was an account 
of one that got loose in Piccadilly, and slunk down into a cellar, where 
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hetwas quietly taken; but at night, jnst before feeding, it might not be 
»u pleusant. The papers gave an account, some weeks ago, of a lion 
which got out of one of the travelling caravans in the country, and, after 
lurking about the hedges, tore a labourer that he met, in full daylightv 
Nervous people, in imaginative states of the biliary vessels—timid gen-jf* 
tlemen, taking easy rides—old ladies, too Comfortable in their horacp 
and arm-chairs—must sometimes feel misgivingB while making their 
circuit of the Regent’s Park, after reading paragraphs e£ this descrip¬ 
tion. Fancy yourself coming home from the play or opera, bumming 
“ ]Jeh vieni, non tardar,” or “ Meet me by moonlight aloneand, as 
you are turning a corner in Wimpole Street, meeting——a tiger! 

What should you say ? You would find yourself pouring forth a 
pretty set of Rabelacsquc exclamations:— 

“ Eh—Oh—Oh Lord 1—Hollo!—Help!—Help !— Murder!—‘Tigers !— 
U—-U—u—u—u—u !—My God 1— Policeman f *’ 

Enter Policeman. 

Policeman Good God!—A gentleman with a tiger !” 

‘ {Exit Policeman. 

In one of Moliere’s exquisite extravaganzas between his acts, is a 
scene betwixt a man and a bear, who has caught him in its arms. The 
man tries every expedient he can think of to hiake the bear considerate; 
and, among others, flatters him in the most excessive manner, calling 
him, at last, his Royal Highness, The bear, however, whom we are to 
fancy all this while on its hind legs, looking the man, with horrible 
indifference, in the face, and half dancing him from side to side in its i 
heavy shuffle, is not at all to be diverted from his dining purposes, anti 
lie is about to act accordingly, when hunters come up and take off hiS 
attentiou. Up springs the man into a tree; and with the cruelty of 
mortified vanity (to think of all the base adulation he has been pouring 
forth) the first words he utters respecting his “ Royal Highness*’ are, 

“ Shoot him.” 

Not without its humour, though real, is a story of a bear in one o£- 
the northern expeditions (t forget which). Two men, a mate and a 
carpenter, had landed somewhere to cut wood, or look for provisions; 
and one of them was stooping down, when he thought some shipmate 
had followed him, and was getting, boy-like, on his shoulders. “ Be 
quiet,” said he, “ get down.” The unknown did not get dowrf; and 
the man, looking up as he stooped, saw the carpenter staring at him in 
horror. “ Oh, mate!” exclaimed the carpenter, “ it's a bear !'* Think 
what the man must have felt, when he heard this explanation of the 
weight jni his shoulders! No tragedy, however, ensued. 

Pleasant enough are such stories, so ending; but of all deaths* that 
by a wild beast must be one of the most horrible. There is action, 
indeed, to diminish the horror; but frightful must be the unexpected¬ 
ness—the unnaturalness—the clawing and. growling—the hideous arid 
impracticable fellow-creature, looking me, in the face, struggling with 
us, mingling his .breath with ours-r-tearirig away scalp,or shoulder- 
blade.'' '• ' ■■ : - 

To return, however* to ouV Gardens—places safe enough, doubtless, 
and only, to be'mentioned on this point by way bf jest; The next thing 
that struck mewas' /he quiet; and in connexion with this,ifte creatures* 
accommodation of themselves to circumstances , and the human-like sort 
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of intercourse into which they yet with their visiters. With wild beasts 
we associate the ideas of rage and howling. On reflection, we recollect 
that this is not bound to be the case; that travellers pass deserts in day¬ 
time, and neither hear nor see them; and that it is at night they are to 
be looked for in true wild-beast condition, and then only if raging with 
appetite. It is no very extraordinary matter, therefore, to find them 
quiet by day, especially when wc consider how their wants are attended 
to; and yet tfe cannot but think it strange that they should be so, put, 
as they are, 'into an unnatural condition, under bars and bolls. More 
of this, however, presently. Let us look at them as making friends with 
us, receiving ourjauns and biscuits, and being as close to us (by per¬ 
mission of those same bars) as dogs and cats. This is a very different 
position of things from the respectful distance kept in the African Bands 
or i.n the Jungle! I am afraid it breeds contempt in some, or at least 
indifference; and that people do not always find the pleasure they ex¬ 
pected in the sight. I could not help admiring one visiter the other day, 
who hastened from den to den, and from beast to bird, twirling an 
umbrella, and giving little sclf-complacent stops at each, not longer than 
if he were turnmg over a book of prints, while waiting to transact some 
business. “ Hah!” he jjeemed to be saying to himself, “ this is the 
panther, is it ? Hnx —Panflier. What says the label here? ‘Hyaena 
Capensis.’ Hm— Hyaena—ah! a thing untameabie. ‘Grisly Bear.* 
Hah!—grisly— hm. Very like. Boa—‘ Tiger Boa*—ah!—Boa in a 
box— Hm —Sleeping, I suppose. Very different from seeing him squeeze 
somebody. Hm. . Well! I think it will rain. Terrible thing that — 
spoil my hat.” Perhaps, however, I ara doing the gentleman injustice, 
‘‘and he was only giving a glance, preparatory to a more thau usual 
inspection. When a pleasure is great and multitudinous, one is apt to 
ruti it all over hastily in the first instance; as in an exhibition of 
paintings, or with a parcel of books. 

It is curious to find onc’s-sclf (literally) hand and glove with a bear; 
giving him buns, and watching his face, like a schoolboy’s, to 'see how 
he likes them. A reflection rises—“ If it were not for those bars, per¬ 
haps he would be eating me.” Yet how mild they and his food render 
him. We scrutinize his countenance and manners at leisure, and are 
amused with his apparently indolent yet active lumpishness, his heavy 
kind of intelligence (which will do nothing more than is necessary), his 
almost hand-like use of his long, awkward-looking toes, and the fur 
which he wears clumsily about him like a watchman’s great-coat. The 
darker bears look, sojnehow, the more natural; at least to those whose 
imaginations have not grown up amidst polar narratives. The white 
bear in these Gardens has a horrible mixed look of innocence and cruelty. 
Some Roman tyrant kept a bear as one of his executioners, and called it 
“Innocence.” Wc coum imagine itto have had just such a face. From 
that smooth, unhnpressible aspect there is no appeal. He has no ill-will 
to you; only he is fond of your flesh, and would eat you up as meekly 
as you .would sup milk, or swallow, a custard. Imagine his arms around 
you, and your fate depending upon whet you could say to him, like the 
man in MoUife. Ybu feel that you mi§M as well talk to a devouring 
statue, or to the sign of the Bear in Piccadilly, or to a guillotine, or to the 
cloak of Newus, or to your own great-coat (to aak it to be not so heavy), 
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or (to the smooth-faced wife of an ogre, hungry aud deaf, and one that 
dia not understand your language. 

Another curious sensation arises from being so tranquil yourself, and 
slow in your movements, while you are close to creatures so full of emo¬ 
tion and action. And you know not whether to he more pleased or dis¬ 
appointed at seeing some of them look so harmless, and others so small. 
On calling your recollections together, you may know, as matters of 
fact, that lynxes and wolves are no bigger; but you have willingly made 
them otherwise, as they appear to you in the books of your childbodd; 
and it seems an anti-climax to find a wolf no bigger than a common dog* 
and a lynx than a large cat. The lynx hi these Gardgus is (t beautiful, 
bounding creature. You know him at once by his ears, if not by his 
eyes; but yet he does not strike you like the lynx you have read of. 
You are obliged to animate your respect for him, by considering him 
under the title of “ cat-o’-mountain 

“ The owl is abroad, the bat and the toad, 

And so is the cat-o'-mountain." 

But poor cat-o’-mountain is not abroad here, in the proy^r sense; he is 
“ abroad and at home,” and yet neither, you *see him by daylight, 
without the proper fire in his eyes. You do qofr meet him in a mountain- 
pass, hut in a poor closet in Mary-lc-bone; where he jumps about like 
a common cat, Degging for something to eat. Let him look as he may, 
he does not look so well as in a book. 

I saw no lion. Whether there is any or not, at present, I cannot say. 1 
I believe there is; bnt friends get talking, and one of them moves hither 
or thither, and carries away the rest; and so things are passed by Vr 
l did not even sec the rhinoceros; nor the heaver, which would not 
come out (if there); nor the seal (which I particularly wished to spe, 
having a liking for seals and their affections:—there is one species in par¬ 
ticular, remarkable for the mobility of its expression, which I should like 
to get acquainted with; hut this is not the one in the Garden catalogue). 
The lioness was asleep, as all well-behaved wild beasts ought to he at - 
that hour; and another, or a tigress (I forget which), pained the be¬ 
holder by walking incessantly to and fro, uttering little moans. She 
seemed incapable of the philosdhhy of her fellow-captives. The dogs 
are an interesting sight, particularly the Persian greyhounds already 
mentioned, and the St. Bernard dogs, famous for their utility and cou¬ 
rage. But it was a melancholy thing to see one of them barking and 
hounding incessantly for pieces of biscuit, and jerked back by the chain 
round his neck. It seemed an ill return for the Alpine services of his 
family. 

The boa in hie box was asleep. He is habdsoniely spotted: hut tbe 
box formed a sorry contrast in the imagination with his native woods, 
He seemed prodigiously to want “ air and exercise.” Is not the box 
unconscionably Small aqd confined ; could not a snake-safe be con¬ 
trived of goodhandaome dimensions? There is no reason why a serpent 
should hot be made as comfortable as possible, even though be would 
make no more bones bf us than we do of an oyster, . 

The squirrels are better off, and are groat favourites, being natural 
crackers of nuts; hut could no trees he contrived for them to climb, and 
no grass for their feet ? Tt is Unpleasant to sec them so much on the 
hare ground. 
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Thd elephant would seem more comfortably situated than most. He 
has water to bathe in, mud to stick in, and an area many times bigger 
than himself for his circuit. Very interesting is it to see him throw bits 
of mud over himself, and to see, and hear him, suck the water up in his 
trunk and then discharge it into his great red throat; in which he also 
receives, with sage amenity? the biscuits of the ladies. Certainly, the 
more one considers an elephant, the more he makes good his claim to 
be considered jthe Doctor Johnson of the brute creation. He is huge, 
potent, sapient^susceptible of tender impressions, is a good, fellow, 
likes as much water as the other did tea, gets on at a great uncouth rate 
when he walks, aud though perhaps les* irritable and melancholy, can 
take a witty u*evengc; as witness the famous story of the tailor that 
pricked him, and whom he drenched with ditch water. If he were 
suddenly gifted with speech, and we asked him if he liked his imprison* 
ment, the first words he would utter would unquestionably be—“ Why, 
no, Sir.” Nor is it to be doubted, when going to dinner, that lie would 
echo the bland sentiment of our illustrious metropolitan, on a like 
occasion, “ Sir, I like to dine.” If asked his opinion of his keeper, he 
would say, “ Why, Sii% Hipkins is, upon the whole, * a good fellow,’— 
like myself. Sir, (smiling ^but not quite so considerate; he knows 1 love 
him, and presumes a little too much upon my forbearance. He teases 
me for the idle amusement of the bystanders. Sir, Hipkins takes tbc 
display of allowance for the merit of ascendaucy.” 

) This is what the elephant manifestly thought on the present occasion; 
for the keeper set a little dog at him, less to the amusement of the by¬ 
standers than he fancied; and the noble beast, after butting the cur out of 
aie way, and taking care to spare him, as lie advanced, (for one tread of 
his foot would have smashed the little pertinacious wretch as fiat as a 
pancake,) suddenly made a stop, and, in rebuke of both of them, uttered 
a high iudignaut scream, much resembling a score of cracked trumpets. 

Enter the three lady-like and most curious giraffes, probably called 
forth by the noise, which they took, however, with great calmness. On 
close inspection, their faces express more insipidity and indifference 
than anything else—at least the one that I looked at, did ; but they are 
extremely interesting from their novelty, and from a singular look of 
cleanliness, delicacy, and refinement, mixed with a certain gaucherie 
arising from their long, poking necks, and the disparity of length between 
their fore and hind legs. They look like young ladies of animals, natu¬ 
rally not ungraceful, but ‘ with bad habits. Their necks are not on a 
line with their fore legs, perpendicular and held up, nor yet arched like 
horses’ necks, hut make a feebje-lookirtg, obtuse angle, completely an¬ 
swering to the word “poking;” the legs come up so close to the 
necks, that in front they pppear to have no bodies; the back slopes like 
a hill, producing the singular disparity between the legs just mentioned; 
and the whole animal, being slender, light-coloured, and very gentle, 
gives you an idea of delicacy amounting to the fragile } the legs look as 
if a stick would break them in two, like glass. Add to this, a slow and 
uncouth lifting of the legs,as they walk, as if stepping over gutters; 
and the effect is just £ueh as has been described,—the strangest mixture 
in the world of elegance add uncouthness. The people about them seemed 
to be constantly curry-combing them after a gentle fashion; for an extreme 
cleanliness is necessary to their health; ana the novelty of the spectacle 
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id| completed by the appearance of M. Thibaut in his Arab dregs and 
beard,—the Frenchman who brought them over. The one I spoke of, 
moving its mouth, but not the expression of its countenance, helped 
itself to a mouthful of feathers out of a lady’s bonnet, as it stooped over 
the rails. 

The sight of new creatures like these thfows one upon conjectures .as 
to the reasons why nature calls them into existence. They are con¬ 
jectures not very likely to discover any thing; but Nature herself allows 
their indulgence. All one can suppose is, that, bcsides«helping to keep 
down the mutual superfluity of animal or vegetable life, and enabling the 
great conditions of death and reproduction to be fulfilled, tfyeir own por¬ 
tion of life is a variety of the pleasurable, which could exist only under 
that particular form. We are to conclude that, if the giraffe, the elephant, 
the lion, &c., &c., were not formed in that especial manner, they could 
neither perform the purposes required of them iu the general scheme of 
creation, nor realize certain amounts of pleasurable sensation peculiar to 
each species. Happiness can only be added, or at least is *>nly added, 
to the general stock under that shape. And thus we can very well 
imagine new shapes of happiness called into being: just as others,ap¬ 
pear to have been worn out, or done with, as V* the mammoth and other 
antediluvian creatures. If we can conceive ho end of space, why should 
we conceive an end of new creations, whatever our poor little hounds of 
historical time might even appear to argue to the contrary ? What arc 
a,few thousands of years ? What would be millions ? Not a twinkle it* 
the eye of eternity. To return, however, to our first proposition,—hu¬ 
man beings, brutes, fish, insects, serpents, vegetables, appear to be all 
varieties of pleasurable or pleasure-giving vitality, necessary to the liafs'" 
mony and completeness of the music of this state of being; the worst 
discords of which (by our impulses to that end) seem destined to be 
done away, leaving only so much contrast as shall add another perfect 
orb to the spheres. ( Permit at least this dream by the roadside of 
creation. Who can contemplate the marvellousness of God’s works, 
and not think his best and most adoring thoughts on the subject ?) 

I forgot to mention the porcupine. It is very curious, and realizes a 
dream, yet not the most romantic part of it. The real porcupine is not 
so good a thing as it is in an old book ; for it doesn't shoot. Ob, books! 
you are truly a world by yourselves, and a “ real world ” too, as the poet 
lias called, you, for you make us feel ; and what can any reality do 
more ?* Heaven made you, as it did the other world. Books were 
contemplated by Providence, as well as other matters of fact.—rln the 
time of Claudia*}, the mere sight of this animal seems to have been 
enough to convince people of its powers of warfare. At least, it did the 
poet. The darts were before his eyes ; and he took the showman’s,word 
for the use which could be made of them ; only, it seems, the “ cunning 
little I&^c” of a porcupine was not “lavish of his weapons,” nor chose 
to pai^Hith them, unless his lift was in. danger. He was very cautious, 

• - -- -- - -— . - --w— ’’.— 1 

* Books are a real world, , 

Round .which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and onr happiness may grow.” 

Wordsworth. 

A passage often quoted—it cannot .be too often. 
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any# the poet, how he got in a passion;—he contented himself with 
threats. * 

Additur armis 

Calliditas, parcusquc sui timor, iraque nunquam 
Prodiga telorura, caute contenta minari, 

Nec nisi servar^ae jaetus impendere vitro. 

• * De Ilystricc. 

The rattling of the prickles described by Claudian is still to be heard, 
when the creatUre is angry; at least so the naturalists tell us; and it is 
added, that they “ occasionally fall off, particularly iu autumn j” but 
it has no "power of “ shooting them at its pursuers.”* 

The dromedary looked very uncomfortable. His coat was half gone, 
as if from disease, and he appeared to sit down on the earth for the 
purpose of screening as much of his bareness as he could, and of get¬ 
ting warmth. But there was that invincible look of patience in the 
face, which is so affecting, and which creates so much respect in what¬ 
ever face it he found. Animals luckily have no affectation. What you 
see in their faces is genuine; though you may over-rate it, or do the in¬ 
verse. When the lion looks angry, nobody believes he is feigning. 
When the dog looks affectionate, who doubts him ? 

But the monkeys—WhJt,a curious interest they cveate,—half-amus¬ 
ing, half-painful! The reflection forced upon one’s vanity is inevi¬ 
table—“ They are very like men.” Oh, quam simUlima turpissima 
'fcestia nobis ! 

Oh how like us is that most vile of brutes! 

The way in which they receive a nut in their hands , compose them¬ 
selves with a sort of bustling nonchalance to chick it, and then look 
about for more with that little, withered, winking, half-human face, is 
startling. The hand in particular mortifies one, it looks so very unbrute¬ 
like ; and vet is so small, so skinny, so like something elvish and un¬ 
natural, no wonder it has been thought in some countries that monkeys 
could speak, but avoided it for fear of being set to work. In their roomy 
cages here they look like a set of half-human pigmy schoolboys, withered 
into caricatures of n certain class of labourers, but having neither 
labour nor study,—nothing to do but to leap about, or sit still, or play 
with, or plague one another. Classes of two very gallant nations have 
been thought like monkeys, and it ought not to mortify them any more 
than the general resemblance to man should mortify the human species; 
the mortification in tlic latter instance is undoubtedly fell, but it tells 
more against the man than the monkey: to him it is, in fact, “ a lift 
and that is the very reason why the human being resents it. We wish 
to stand alone In the creation, and not to be approached by any other 
animal, especially by one apparently so insignificant in most respects,— 
so little “ respectable” on the score of size and power. I am afraid wc 
would rather be resembled by lions and tigers. It is curious enough to 
observe, that in the British peerage there are but three coats of arms 
which have monkeys for their supporters: one is the Duke of Leinster’s, 
(owing, it is saijJ, to a,monkev having carried off'a Fitzgerald in a time 
of danger to the house-topj and safely brought him back;) the other be¬ 
longs to the houses of Digby and St. John; lions, tigers, eagles, all sorts 


* O’ore's Translation of Blwntribach, p. 49. 
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oft ferocious animals, are in abundance. This, is hatUfalenaugb) deni* 
j sitiering that this kind of honour originated in feudal times ; but .the 
human mind (without losing its just consideration for circumstances past 
or present, and all the mingled strength, as well as weakness, which 
they include) has yet to learn the proper respect for qualities uncon¬ 
nected with brute force and power; and it will do so in good time: it is 
doing so now, and therefore one may remark, without too much chance 
of rebuke, tliat as all nations, indeed all individuals, according to some, 
have been said to be like different classes of the lower creation, 
(Englishmen like mastiffs or bull-dogs, Italians like antelope^, &c.,) so 
it ought not to be counted the most humiliating of such similitudes, 
when certain nations, or particular portions of a ftationr/especially of 
those that, for wit and courage, rank among the foremost, are called ter 
mind by expressions in the faces of a tribe of animals, remarkable not 
only for that circumstance, but for their superiority over others in shrewd¬ 
ness, in vivacity, in mode of life, nay, in the affections j for most 
touching stories have been told of the attachments of monkeys to one 
another, and to the human race too, and particularly of their behaviour 
when their companions or children have been killed. What ought to 
mortify us in the human likeness is the anger to which we see them 
subject,—the revenge, the greediness, and other low passions; but these 
they have in common with most animals: their shrewdness and do¬ 
mestic sympathies they share with few. And there is a residuum of 
mystery in them, as in all things, which should lead us to cultivate as^ 
much regard for them as we can, thus turning what is unknown to us, 
to good instead of evil. It is impossible to look with much reflection at 
any animal, especially-one of this apparently half-thinking class, and 
not consider that he probably partakes far more of our own thoughts 
and feelings than we are aware of, just ns he manifestly partakes of our 
senses ; and that he may add to this community of being, faculties or 
perceptions, which we are unable to conceive. We may translate what 
we sec of the manifestation of its feelings into something good, or other¬ 
wise, as it happens; perhaps our conjectures may be altogether w rong, 
but we cannot be wrong in making the best of them,—in getting as 
much pleasure from them ourselves as we can, and giving as much ad¬ 
vantage to our fellow-creatures. On the present occasion, as I stood 
watching these strange beings, marvelling at their eatings, their faces, 
and at the prodigious jumps they took from pillar to post, careless of 
thump; that seemed as if they would have dislocated a human limb, I 
observed one of them sitting by another, with bis arm round his neck, 
precisely as ope schoolboy will affectionately sit with his fellow, and 
rapidly grinning at a third, as if to keep him off. The grin consisted 
of that incessant and apparently malignant motion of the lips over the 
teeth, which looks as if it were every instant going to say something, 
and break forth into threat and abuse. The monkey that was thus kept 
off leaped up every now and tflen towards the parties (who were sitting 
on a shelf), and gave a good slap.of the hand to the protecting indi¬ 
vidual, or received one instead. I did not know enough of their habits 
to judge whether it was play, or warfare; whether the'assailant wished 
to injure the one that seemed protected, hr wliether the protector 
wrongly or rightly kept him away, from jealousy or from sport. At 
length the prohibited individual was allowed quietly to make one of the 
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tdo^ andthere hesat, nestling himself against the protege, and so con¬ 
tinued till I left; the probability therefore was, that it was all «port flftid 
good humour, and that the whole trio were excellent friends. 

Nations of a very different sort from Africans have seen such a like¬ 
ness between men and monkeys, that the Hindoos have a celebrated 
monkey-general (Hanutaan), who cuts a figure in their mythology and 
tlieir plays, and was a friend of the god Rama*. Young readers (nor 
old ones, who have wit or good, spirits enough to remain young) need 
riot be reminded of the monkey in “ Philip Quarll,” nor of him that 
became secretary to a sultan in the “ Arabian Nights.” After all, let 
nobody suppose that it is the intention of these remarks to push the 
analogy bet^aen ttffe two classes further than is warrantable, cr to lessen 
the real amount of the immeasurable distance between them. But 
anything that looks like humanity on the part of the poor little creature 
need not be undervalued for all that, or merely because we pay it the 
involuntary compliment of a mortified jealousy. And as to its face, 
there is unquestionably a look of reflection in it, and of care too, that 
ought not to be disrespected. Its worst feature is the inefficient nose* 
arguing, it would seem, an infirmity of purpose to any strong endeavour 
(if such arguments arc derivable from such things); and yet, as if to 
show her love of comedy,*a«d render the class a riddle for alternate 
seriousness and laughter, Nature has produced a species of ape, ludi¬ 
crous for the length of this very feature f. Nature has made levity as 
\well as gravity; and really seems inclined, now and then, to play a bit 
of farce in her own person, as the gods did on Mount Olympus:— 

“ And unextinguish’d laughter shook the skies.” 

Fit neighbours for the monkeys are the parrakeets—themselves, in 
some respects, a kind of monkey-bird—with claws which they use like 
hands, a faculty of imitation in voice, and something in the voice so like 
speech and articulation, that one almost Fancies the guttural murmuring 
is about to break out into words, and say something. But what colours! 
What blazes of red* and gold, of green, blue, and all sorts of the purest 
splendours! How must these reds and blues look, when thronging and 
shining amidst the amber tops of their trees, under a tropical sun ! And 
for whose eyes are those colours made P Hardly for man’s—for man 
does not see a hundred-millionth part of them, nor perhaps would choose 
to live in a condition for seeing, at least not in their true state; unless 
he should come to like their screaming in the woods, for the same reason 
that we like the cawing of rooks. They would appear, then, to be made 
for their own. “ Why not ?** asks somebody. True, but we are not 
accustomed to consider them in that light, or as made for any other 
purpose than for some distinction or attraction of sex. In nothing, 
however, does Nature seerfi to take more obvious delight than in colours; 
and perhaps (to guess reverently, not profanely) these gorgeous hues 

* See Wilson’s « Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus.” I wish I had 
read this interesting work before. Passages from it would have given a value to 
the article on theii Nym^is” in the May number of the “ New Monthly. For an 
account of a festival in honour of Hama, in which his monkey-friend is conspicuous, 
see 4i Bishop Hcber's Journal, 1 * chap. 18. 

f The Simia Rost rat a , Long-noted ape. i{ It i« Wit not t\ma > Bays 

Blumenbach, “ being remarkable for its long probosois-like nose.” 
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are intended for the pleasure of spiritual eyes, upon which no kind of 
heekity is lost, as it is too often upon man’s. It is impossible to picture 
to one’s-self the countless beauties in nature, the myriads of paintings, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, with which earth, air, and seas are 
thronged, and fancy them all made for none but human eyes. Neither 
is it easy to suppose that other animals ha^e eyes, and yet look upon 
these riches of the eyesight with no feeling of admiration analogous to 
our own. The peacock's expansion of his plumage, and the apparent 
pride he takes in it,, force us to believe otherwise, in his particular case; 
and yet, with our tendency to put the worst or least handsome con¬ 
struction on what our inferior fellow-creatures do, we attribute to pride, 
jealousy, and other degrading passions, what may really ^attributable 
to something better; nor may it be pride in the peacock, which induces 
him to display his beauty, but some handsomer joy in the beauty itself. 
You may call every man who dresses well a coxcomb—but it is possible 
be is not so; he may do it for the same reason that he dresses his room 
well with pictures, or loves to see his wife well-dressed: l'° may be such' 
an admirer of the beautiful in all things, that he cannot omit a sense of 
it even in his own attire. Raphael is understood to have been an elegant 
dresser; and it has been conjectured from 3. sonnet of Shakspeare’s 
(No. 146 ) that he was one. Who could suppose Shakspeare a coxcomb ? 
much less proud! He had too much to be proud of in petty eyes, to 
be so in his own,—standing, as he did, a wise and kind atom, hut still 
an atom, in the midst of the overwhelming magnificence of nature and 
the mysteries of worlds. The same attention to dress is recorded of the ( 
apparently grave philosopher, Aristotle; and the story of Plato’s carpet, 
and of the greater pride.” with which Diogenes trampled upon it, is 
well known. Now, inasmuch as pride is an attribute of narrowness of 
spirit and want of knowledge, the lower animals may undoubtedly be sub¬ 
ject to it,—though still to be proud of a colour, and of external beauty, 
would irpply an association of ideas more subtle than we are accustomed 
to attribute to them; and proud or not, there appears great reason to 
believe, that conscious of these colours and beauties they arc. If so, 
the eyes of a crowd of parrakects and maccaws, assembled as in the place 
before us, must have a constant feast. Docs their talk mean to say any¬ 
thing of this ? Is it divided between an admiration of one another, 
and their dinner ? For, assuredly, talk they do of something or other, 
from morning to night, like a room-full of French milliners; and appa¬ 
rently they ought to be as fond of colours, and of their own appearance. 
These lively and brilliant creatures seem the happiest in the Gardens, 
next to the ducks and sparrows; the latter of whom, by the way. are 
in exquisite situation here, having a rich set of neighbours brought 
them, without suffering any of .their imprisonment. It would be delight¬ 
ful to see them committing their thefts ppou cage and pan, if it were 
not for the creutures caged. 

And the poor eagles and vultures! The very instinct of this epithet 
shows what an unnatural state they must have been brought to. Think 
of eagles being commiserated, and Called ** poor!” It is'haonstrous to 
see any creature in a cage, far more any winged creative, and most of 
alii those accustomed to soar through the whple vault of heaven, and 
have the world under their eye. Look at the eyes of these birds here, 
these eagles and vultures! How strangely clouded now seems that 
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' grand, and stormy-looking depression of the eyelid, drawn with ttyt 
sidelong air of tightness, fierceness, ami threat, as if by the brush #of 
some mighty painter, . That is an eye for the clouds and the subject 
earth, not for a miserable hen-coop. And see, poor flagging wretches! 
how they stand on their perches, each at a little distance from one another, 
in poor stationary exhibition, eagles all of a row! —still, scratchy, 
impaired, useless-eyed, almost motionless ? Are these the majestic and 
sovereign creatures described by the Bufl'ons and Mudics, by the Wil¬ 
sons of ornithology and poetry, by Spenser, by Homer? Is this the 
eagle of Pindar, heaving his moist back in sleep upon the sceptre of 
Jove, under the influence of the music of the gods’? Is this the bird of 
the English ^oct, 

<? *Sbaring through his wide empire of the air, 

To weather his broad vans T' 

Wonderful and admirable is the cpiietness, the philosophy, or what¬ 
ever you choose to call it, with which all the creatures in this place, the 
birds in particular, submit themselves to their destiny. They do not 
howl and cry, brutes* though they be; they do not endeavour to tear 
their chains up, or beat down their dens ; they find the contest hopeless, 
and they handsomely and wisely give it up. It is iruc, their wants arc 
attended to as far as possibly, and they have none of the more intolerable 
wants of self-love and wounded vauity—no vindictiveness seemingly, 
nor the love of pure obstinate opposition, and of seeing whose will can 
get the day. If they cannot have liberty, they will not disgrace captivity. 
3ut then what a loss to them is that of liberty ! It is thought by some 
that all which they care for is their food; and that, having plenty of this, 
they must be comfortable. But feeding, though a pleasure of life, is not 
the end of it; it is only one of its pleasurable supports. Or grant it 
even to he one of the ends of life, as indeed it may he considered by 
reason of its being a pleasure, more especially with some animals (not 
excepting some human ones), still, consider what a far greater portion 
of existence is passed by all creatures in the exercise of their other 
faculties, in some form of motion (so much so, that even food would 
seem not so much an object of the labour, as a means of it—life itself 
being motion in pulse and thought), and then think of how much of the 
very spirit of their existence all imprisoned creatures arc deprived. 

The truth is, that if a man has happened, by the circumstances of his 
life, to think and endure much—to enjoy much, and to know what it is 
to be deprived of enjoyment—and, above all, to know what this very 

* Gray’s translation, “ be rolling on the sceptred hand,” Sic.. is very fine ; lmt lie 
has omitted this exquisite epithet of the eagle’s sleep, moist (£y*«ii\ so full of the 
depth of rest and luxury. Gilbert West’s version of the passage has merit, but he 
wanted gusto enough to venture on this epithet. Cary (thanks to his Dantesque 
pen !) has not dishonoured it. • 

1 Jove’s eagle on the sceptre slumbers, 

Possest by thy enchanting numbers; 

On either side, his rapid wing 
Drops, in tranced, the feather’d king ; 

Black vapour o’er hia'curved head 
Sealing his eyelids, sweetly shed, 

Upheaving his moist bach he ties, 

Held down by thrilling harmonies.” 

Caey’s Pindar, p. 62. 
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want of liberty is, this confinement for a long time to one spot, the. sight 
of'these Gardens ends in making him more melancholy than comfort¬ 
able. Hating to interfere with other people’s pleasures, or to seem to 
pretend to be wiser or bettef than my neighbours (especially when speak¬ 
ing, as circumstances render expedient, in my own name), I did not 
well know how to get this truth out of my Ijps; till seeing the interest¬ 
ing article in the. “ Quarterly Review” on the same subject, and finding 
the writer confessing that lie could never pass by these eagles “ without 
a pang,” I felt that I might protest against the whote> business of 
captivity with the less hazard of a charge of immodesty and self- 
opinion*. Let me not be understood us implying blame against any 
one. I have the greatest icspect for the persons awd ip*tives of the 
gentlemen who compose the Zoological Society, ami who have (as 
already hinted) givenit prodigious lift, in the scale of comfmt, to creatures 
destined to shows and menageries. Their zeal in behalf of the general 
interests of knowledge and humanity is, l have no doubt, fervid ; and 
their defence, in the present instance, is obvious, and , "vliaps unan¬ 
swerable. If they (U/l not lulu: charge of animals Jbr exhibition, others 
•would, and would do it badly ; and the ofd t system would return. 
There would be uo such handsome places ayy longer for the prisoners 
as the Marylebune and Surrey gardens. Gja'hted. 1 am only restoring 
the principle to its element, or pushing the abstract defence ol the whole 
system to its utmost, ami trying whether it would stand the test of a 
final judgment, if action were free, and prohibition could he secured ;> 
and, under these eiinunstanees I may ask, not uselessly even for present 
purposes, whether a gieat people, under a still finer aspect of knowledge 
and civilization than at present, would think themselves warranted m 
keeping any set of fellow-creatures in a state of endless caplivit} —their 
faculties contradicted, their very lives, for the most part, turned juto 
lingering deaths ? Kvcry now and then the lions, and other animals 
in these places, disappear. They die oil' from some malady or other, 
either of inactivity, or of other contradiction to their natures, or from 
the soil or climate. The “ Quarterly Review” thinks that the Loudon 
clay is pernicious to the collection in Marylebune Gardena. The Surrey 
collection, it seems, though the smaller, is the healthier. Rut how long 
do the animals last there? Or is captivity a good thing for them 
anywhere ? 

The main arguments in favour of such collections are, that the} 
increase the stock of knowledge, encourage kindly feelings towards the 
lower creation, and tend to’Vubstitute rational for irrational amusements. 
They who object to them are warned furthermore how they render the 

* “ But we must bend our steps to the eagle-house, ami wo confess we never pass 
it by without a pang. Kagles, laemergvers, condor^, creatures of the element , born 
to soar over Alps ami Andes, in helpless, hopeless imprisonment. Observe the 
upward glance of that golden eagle— ay, look upon that glorious orb—it shines 
wooinglv : liow impossible is it to annihilate hope!—he spreads his ample wings, 
springs towards the fountain of light, strikes the netting, and flaps heavily down:— 

* Lasciate ogui speranza, voi ch ’entrate A We know not what tliei* worships would / 
Bay or do to us, if we were to work our wicked will; but we never see these unfor¬ 
tunates without an indescribable longing to break their *bonds ,' and let the whole 
bevy of these < 

1 Souls made of fire and children of the sun’ 


wander free.” 
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imagination over-nice and sensitive, or make worse what cannot Je 
helped ; and something is occasionally added respecting the perplexed 
question of good and evil, and the ordinances of Providence. I have 
not room to repeat what has been often said in answer to reasonings of 
this description, which, in truth, arc but so many beggings of the 
question, all of them to be s*t aside, till the first doubts of ^he manliest 
arid most honest conscientiousness be disposed of. Providence is to be 
adored at all times, and its mysteries to be brought in, humbly, when 
man conies to Che end of his own humble endeavour.'; but till then it is 
not his business to play with the awful edge-tools of "U right of provi¬ 
dential force, and its mixture of apparent evil. He must do what his 
conscience all kindly, and nothing (where ho cun help it) with 

a mixture of unkindness; and thus I know not lmw n conscientious 
naturalist, setting aside that argument, that others wifi (fa worse, would 
be able, if nations were to come to such a pitch of refinement as above 
stated, to do the evil of imprisoning and withering away the lives ol his 
fellow animals, that some problematical good might come. 

A paragraph in the newspaper the other day, speaking of a lion that 
died after three years’ incarceration, (one in four of its whole life,) said, 
that the Zoological Societ y have “ never been able to keep any of the 
larger carnivora longer tlTau that time; they have lost (it adds) nine 
lions since January, 1832.” It is not easy to reconcile this statement 
to others which tell us of tens and twenties of yeius passed by lions and 
other beasts under the like circumstances. Imprisonments of that 
duration have been known in the Tower and other places—-jails far less 
favourable, one would think, to the lives of the inmates, than these open 
and flowery spots. The Society’s catalogue informs us that, the grisly 
bear in their possession “ was brought to England upwards of twenty 
years since by the. Hudson’s Bay Company,” ami that it remained in the 
Tower tifi the accession of his present Majesty ; and their harpy eagle 
was caught in 1822. Long life in a prison, however, is a very different 
thing from natural life out of it. 

At ail events, on the principle of doing the very best possible, would 
it not be desirable, nay, is it not imperative on societies possessed of 
funds, to enlarge even the. better accommodation they have provided, to 
give elephants and giraffes still greater ranges, and, above all, to supply 
far better dens to the lions and tigers, &c., for ileus they still are, of the. 
narrowest description ? 


WOfeDS FOR A TRIO. 

An argument like a good trio should be 
Where we all differ, agd yet all agree, 

*In truth, and in tone, and in blest harmony. 

* « L. H. 


2 i. 2 
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THE NAVAI, HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN*. 

If wo reflect upon the magnitude and grandeur of our navy—that it is 
the source of our power, wealth, security, and fame —that it ever has been 
the pride and favourite of the nation—and lh$t its deeds of enterprise and 
valour, as wdn as its fortitude under sufferings, are pre-eminently susceptible 
of all the beauty and sublimity by which narrative and description can ele¬ 
vate the mind And rouse the passions-—we may not escape astonishment at 
the very little that the higher branches of literature ha\e done upon such a 
subject. In fact, most of our works upon naval history and biography have 
been written by landsmen, who have not been able to imbibe a sailor’s spirit 
or the peculiarities of a sailor's feelings, and they liavS^’daw^fiied feebly or 
obscurely what they have been barely able to understand by dint of toil and 
trouble. Hume, the historian, confessed, that whatever pains he took, he 
never could comprehend a naval battle; and considering the manner in 
which actions between single ships, squadrons, and fleets ha\c often been 
described (especially in the days of manoeuvres and tactics' we are not sur¬ 
prised that they should have battled the comprehension of perhaps the most 
acute and lucid intellect of his age and country. But we have arrived at a 
different era, and wo have now before us a standard work of Naval History, 
comprising a period more replete with science, more full of great and glorious 
deeds, and more illustrative of all the resources and energies of powerful and 
heroic minds, than any other period of five times the duration in the naval 
annals of this or of any other country, either in the ancient or modern world. 
From the year 1793 to the battle of Trafalgar or Algiers, naval affairs werq 
conducted upon a scale and with a spirit which no future conjuncture of cir¬ 
cumstances will probably ever produce; Captain Brcnton has drawn these 
with a master's hand. The work impresses us with the science and skill 
of a veteran officer, and wc have its lucid pages glowing with the seaman’s 
spirit, patriotism, and feelings. 

A mere naval historv, however, with whutever talents or in whatever spirit 
it may be written, would, upon the whole, he an uninstructive wo A. A per¬ 
petual and unrelieved account of battles can afford to the mind only a coarse 
stimulus and gratification, which soon exhausts attention, and eventually 
occasions the worst species of satiety. Such books, like the “ Newgate 
Calendar,” are merely t.n excitement to youth or the resource of tho illite¬ 
rate and vulgar. Captain Brcnton judiciously.avoids this evil, and the plan 
of his work merits unequivocal praise, and places it far above all competi¬ 
tion. The author connects our naval affairs with the general history of the 
country and of Europe. Our campaigns and battles on the ocean are there¬ 
fore not isolated events, but parts and parcels of the general warfare. We 
trace them in connexion with the causes, conduct, and objects of the war, 
with the avowed or secret designs of cabinets arid negotiations, so that the 
work has not only all the merits of a strictly naval history, but its parts com¬ 
bine into a suecinot, but comprehensive, lucid, and most interesting history 
of the affair* of the belligerent nations, with their effects upon neutral powers 
and upon the general interests of mankind. This plan renders the work one 
of the most entertaining and useful production? 1 of the age; buj it will he 
our duty presently to point out several errors in the filling-up of the outline. 

Wo recollect that when Captain B, n nton first published his “ Naval His¬ 
tory," in 1823, the work occasioned a very powerful sensation throughout 
the mi liter y #hd naval services, and created a strong impression'on the pub¬ 
lic mind in general. Few books incurred more censure or received more * 
praise. Unfortunately, however, in our opinion kt the‘time, an opinion 
which the public have at length confirmed and adopted, the work was 

* The Naval History of Great Britain, brought down to the Present Time, By 
Capt. Edward Pelham Brenton, R.N, 
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strongly blamed for its very best points of excellence, whilst it received ttie 
most extravagant praise for its worst and least pardonable defects. !*he 
extent of the history, with its very high price, confined its circulation to the 
richer classes’; bnt as it received probably more public patronage than any 
work under similar circumstances had received for a very long period, we 
felt surprised that the gallant officer did not supply the country with an 
ejlrtion in winch the errors ortho first might be expunged, and which might 
be brought within the reach of more humble pocket This desideratum is 
at length suppled, but not altogether without defects, which we shall feel it 
our duly to pbint out. Some few of the original sins still remain ; others 
are much modified and softened: and others, we are happy to say, are omitted 
and atoned for; and we shall point out ti.e first two classes, in the hopes that 
there may ba.no (faction from the merits of this excellent work m the 
future numbers. 

We have stated that Captain Brenlon’s original work was strongly blamed 
or reproached for points tlut constituted its greatest merits, and that it was 
as extravagantly praised for its greatest defects. This position, amounting 
almost to a paradox, it will now be our task to establish. 

The gallant author is evidently an enthusiast in his profession. Ilis love 
and zeal for the service know no bounds, and he never takes his pen in his 
hand without showing that he is embued with an ardent spirit of patriotism, 
and with a devoted loyalty, ^oth of which, however, have that peculiar tinge 
which is derived from a naval life. Captain Brenton, moreover, under all 
circumstances is influenced by a spirit of veracity, and from these various 
causes he was induced to tell many truths of a most unpleasant naluve; and 
hence were his writings and himself blamed by all who had, or had had, or 
who hoped to have a participation in systems that injured the public service 
to the advantage*of private individuals. In the true spirit of history, and 
with feelings most highly to his honour, this gallant officer exposed the 
scandalous practice of hiring merchant vessels at an enormous rate of ton¬ 
nage, under the pietext of using them as transports, when they were allowed 
to lie idle in port, the real object being to enrich owners who were of a cer¬ 
tain set «f political opinions. Next came a by far more flagitious and cruel 
species of corruption. Whilst the impress service was inflicted upon all 
classes, with a barbarity almost incredible in these days, and whilst, by 
dint of high bounties and pardons for crimes, our navy, at ti e most awful 
and critical juncture of affairs, was receiving convicts from the hulks, and 
the sweepings of wretches from the jails and haunts of infamy in London 
and our largo towns, hundreds of the finest seamen, that possessed voles in 
boroughs, were protected from serving in the navy, and allowed, at the very 
gasp of our existence, to idle their lives away on board of packets or vessels 
serving or only nominally serving on the coast or in ports and harbours. 
Surely nothing could have been more culpable in an historian than conceal¬ 
ing these facts. Our gallant author also pointed out the execrable supply 
of our fleets with provisions, stores, and, above all, with ammunition—gun¬ 
powder, for instance, either adulterated or deficient in quantity. The need¬ 
less severity of punishment was exposed, and a humane sentiment was 
uttered at Ihe judicial butcheries of our vcteian seamen for nominal muti¬ 
nies, such as that at Banjiy Bay, and at the executions at which the 
writer of this article had the misfortune to attend as an officer. Some ani¬ 
madversions were made upon the unequal distribution ol^pnzo-money, upon 
the unnecessary detention of ships upon foreign stations, upon the cruelty of 
keeping the pay of seamen so long in arrear, and upon the abuses in general 
which rendered the mutiny at Spithea'd almost unavoidable. 

Another higlijy honourable instance of candour and veracity was the ex¬ 
posure of the fraudulent ^system of misvating our ships, by which in all 
actions and battles wc made it appear (hat we had overcome a vastly superior 
force, whereas, in numerous instances, directly the reverse was the fact. 

Great as was the honour due to Captain Brenton for thus pointing out 
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eriors for correction, and for writing history in the spirit of an honest chroni¬ 
cle*.', he was entitled to a still higher degree of admiration and of public gra¬ 
titude for his pointing out the want of skill, seamanship, zeal or spirit in 
officers, by which battles wore avoided, or rendered nugatory in cases where 
they might have and ought to have ended in the entire destruction of the 
enemy. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the man'wlio possesses so fine a moral 
courage, ami who is actuated by patriotism, loyalty, and so pure a zeal for 
his profession, must have to encounter the resentment of the guilty or sus¬ 
pected, before liis conduct settles in the quiet and permanent'possession of 
that esteem and fame which, however late, are sure eventually to be bestowed 
upon such deserts. Thus was Captain Brenton* s valuable work blamed for 
its chief merits, until it gradually gained upon the pubU^esteepi, and is now 
in possession of a celebrity which is not likely to be diniinisufu? 

We owe it in justice to our author to state, that m making these exposures 
he was guilty of no personalities. He betrayed not the slightest spleen, ran¬ 
cour, or individual feeling, but wrote in the fair spirit of history. The 
“ Parrpre person!s etdirere do vitiis’’ seemed to be ever pYcsent in his mind, 
and he attacked systems rather than men, ami treated the >.a c t s rather as 
the vitia temporum than the erimina honnnum. In these exposures he 
was decidedly too lenient, and, from our own personal service in the navy, vve 
could point out important cases in which he ought Id have been more severe 
m Ins observations. It is singular, moreover, twit in his strictures upon the 
licet off Brest, in 1791, for which he incurred oiicli censures, his views have 
been fully justified by all the documents and statements which the contro¬ 
versy has elicited. But public opinion lias long been uniformly and steadily 
in favour of our author on all these points, and upon this branch of the sub-- 
ject the work may now be pronounced as perfect. Its utility in this respect 
is invaluable. 

We now come to a by far less pleasing part of our duty as critics. We 
have shown that Captain Bronton's work was censured for all that was praise¬ 
worthy, and it is now our task to show that it has been praised for that u hich 
was reprehensible. ’ ■ 

Captain Brenton, as we have already observed, takes a sort of bird's-eye 
view, or makes a comprehensive sketch, of the military and political affairs 
of the world, during the period of his history, and by this means he gives 
importance, dignity, and increased interest to his naval details and narra¬ 
tions. Merely to describe a navul battle, is simply to show the relative dex¬ 
terity and valour with which ships and fleets can knock each other to pieces : 
hut. to trace the causes of battles, their designs and objects, the hopes and 
fears, the joys and disappointments which they occasion in courts, cabinets, 
and nations, and to point out their effects upou relative operations of armies, 
and upon subsequent features of the war and final close of hostilities, is 
giving a grand, a useful, and interesting feature to naval warfare. We can 
conceive nothing more mean than a na\al history of England during the first 
American war, written upon the one plan ; nothing more grand, if written 
upon the 0hor. 

Unfortunately, however. Captain Brenton’s execution is not always equal 
to his plan or outline. When afloat he is comprehensive, lucid, just, and 
grand ; but directly he gets on shore he is too apt to merge the historian into 
the politician, th^ politician into the partisan, ami the partisan into the 
zealot. Our author, we need not say, u not a Radical, Whig, or Liberal of 
any denomination; nor is he a Conservative, or even a Tory in $ny modern 
or recent acceptation of the word ; blit ho is a Tory of the ffautical genus, , 
and is just the individual of that genus that a map might expect to have 
found on the quarter-deck of Admiral Hosier or Commodore Benbow. 

In the very first paragraph of the work we find a taunt against the Ame¬ 
ricans for their " Successful Rebellion J” We all of us must have heard 
of the old joke, that treason never prospers, for if prosperous none dare give 
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it that odious name of treason; and surely the reasoning may he applied to 
the twin offence—rebellion. The Americans committed no rebellion. Uhey 
merely asserted a great principle, the foundation of all liberty and the very 
key-stone of our constitution— a principle that no man in our empire will 
now dispute, and which few honest and temperate men disputed at that 
time—the principle that representation should precede and accompany tax¬ 
ation. We have next a reiteration of the trite old notion, that the French 
devolution unsoccasioned by the political infection which the French soldiers 
received in their service m the American war. The French Revolution was 


in progress nfleas-t half a century before that of America dawned on the 
political horizon; and a philosophic mind must set; that both wore the 
inevitable lcsults of nations becoming t >•> populous, wealthy, spirited, and 
intelligent Jpr in«^ulious which had never been intended for, and which 
were not ada|.„ft to, so advanced a Mate of society. “Hut Divine Provi¬ 


dence, ’ says Captain Jirouton, “enabled us to overcome these two rebellions, 
and a most formidable and dangerous rebellion at home." Could any man 
believe that “this dangcioiis rebellion at. home’'is an allusion to the few 
days' riots of Lord George G irdon's mob— riots got up by the court as a “ No 
Popery ’’ ^rv on the immediate eve ol a general election, and which wove for 
some time connived at and loitered for party purposes—-riots confined to the 
lowest rabble, that never extended beyond the metropolis, and which weie at 
last put down in one dfly, without the lo*.s of a single life or over, limb on the 
pari of the public authority. Wo are next told that France, in declaring war 
against us in 17 9,3, was acMAited by “ persevering liuilicmty, by deadly hate,” 
Sic. &c. Rut France was not actuated by any other feelings against England 
than those of tlie rivalry and nationality common between all nations adja¬ 


cent or in contact. These feelings exist between the Poles and Russians, 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, tlie Swedes and Danes or Norwegians, the 
Austrians ami Havanans, the Prussians and Russians, tlm Russians and 


Turks, the Austrians and French, the French and English, and are reci¬ 


procal between all the petty states of Italy. These feelings arise from the 
cupidity of each other's possessions, and the supposed necessity of inculcating 
them for self-defence. Hut never was a nation more amicably disposed than 
France towards England in 1793; jjever did a nation make more strenuous 
efforts to preserve peace; and the virtual declaration of war and actual com¬ 
mittal of hostilities commenced on the part of England. 

Adverting to the very laudable attempt of the Emperor of Germany to 
open the Scheldt in 1785, our author justly observes that “ there appears a 
manliest injustice in denying to a people the Use of a river vvlueli a bountiful 
Creator has given to them.” Cali it be believed that, alter this, the author 
vituperates the French for tlieir attempt to open this river in 1792, and 
accuses them of disregarding “ those venerable monuments of antiquity,” 
the treaties of Munster and Westphalia, by which the navigation of that 
river was prohibited undor the guarantee of England. This is writing his¬ 
tory in a very partial spirit. 

These faults, however, arc much reduced in number, and mitigated in a 


degree in the present edition, and we point them out in a friendly spirit in 
order that they may not be allowed to extend beyond their present limits of 
the Hist number, or first 140 pages of the work. 

Captain Bronton is possessed by an anti-Gidlic mania—an anti-Napoleon- 
phobia, and nothing can exorcise the evil spirit. Can it be believed that in 
a very able and even beautiful description of our cruel and insane possession 
of Toulon in 1793, he calls Napoleon only "the celebrated Napoleon,” and 
adds, “ a' lift tenant-colonel of artillery, he had the art and the audacity 
to command rgftfiecl and obedience , even from his superior officers, teho 
blindly submitted to \e led by him ir/wm they could not instruct. To him 
the Convention owed the surrender of 'heplace and the retreat of the. British 
forces." Is this the view which a gallant officer and honourable gentleman 
takes of genius apd valour reaping their reward on the field of battle? 
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Speaking of this horrible expedition, the author acknowledges that Mr Pitt 
waf informed by the first military authority that 50,000 good troops were 
requisite for the purpose, and yet we undertook it with a motley gang of 
foreign poltroons; and when we were obliged to fly, and the wretched inha¬ 
bitants were trembling with horror at the prospect of being delivered up to 
the slaughter and butchery of the Republican forces, our commanding 
officer made them a long speech, expatiated upbn the paternal goodness of 
the king of England, who had sent out lor their protection—what ? the fifty 
thousand good troops ?—no—but two commissioner'*. Raving despair suc¬ 
ceeded this disgusting mockery, and in a few days the slaughter com¬ 
menced. 

Not only does Napoleon always receive this harsh treatment at the hands 
of our author, but the French officers of the greatest brave ry a yl fame are 
sometimes recorded with an equal want of candour. 'HfuTcourage and 
noble qualities of other French officers exhibited against us in light 
are attributed to the ignoble source of personal terror. Captain Brenton 
cannot even narrate the glorious and hard-fought hatMo of the 1st of June, 
without assuring us that the celebrated deputy of the Convention, Jean Bon 
St. Andr6, “ the representative of the people," as lie sneeringiy falls him, 
left the admiral’s side and ran below immediately the firing commenced. 
Whether this man wanted or did not want personal courage, is a point utterly 
below the notice of history; and what therefore can he the motive of men¬ 
tioning it ? We could point out many similar passages. We do not say that 
they are petty and mean : hut wo may ask, whether they are consistent with 
the spirit of a gallant officer? Our author's candour, where his prejudices are 
not concerned, induces him to expose, (what indeed could not he concealed,) 
that many of our officers have in battle betrayed the grossest dereliction of 
principle, though lew have been brought to courts martial. Might not a 
8 J’steni of vigorous justice have operated upon the lears of these men as 
powerfully as the terrors of Ihc guillotine are said to have acted upon the 
nerves of the officers of the French navy ? 

It is impossible, without great pleasure and improvement, to read Captain 
Brenton « account of the state of the navy prior to the French revolutionary 
war. I lie mind is struck with the rapi^ rise of* this now gigantic and over¬ 
whelming arm of defence and aggression, and great surprise is occasioned 
botii at the lateness of our most essential improvements and at their having 
been all borrowed tardily from other nations Thus we find that our ships 
of war were not coppered fill the latter part of the American war, although 
the French had,adopted this obvious improvement throughout their service 
years before, and we hail felt the want of it in all our naval battles. So 
bchind-hand were we in architecture, that our chief model of two-deck ships 
was long the Courageux, taken from the French so late as 1761. Then our 
lower deck ports, even in three-deckers, only three feet eight inches al>o\e 
the sea, till the French taught us to make them seven, eight, or even nine 
feet. After the Courageux, the Tonnant, Malta, and Canopus, all captures 
from the French, were our models for two-deckers, ’whilst the San Joseph 
(Spanish) was perhups the finest ship of her immense size that we had ever 
possessed. r lhe Kgyptienue ought to have taught us that improvement in 
frigates widely we at last learnt to our cost by our defeats from the 
Americans. Even in signals the French preceded and cxeelied us. 

Captain Brenton gives an admirable account of the awful mutiny of 1797, 
with the less important, though still interesting, mutinies that preceded and 
followed it. Attempts are no longer made to conceal the fact, that, the great 
mutiny, and generally all mutinies pridr to the war of 1803, wPre occasioned 
by the truly horrible cruelties and ill usage inflicted on the yien. All their 
grievances, or nearly all, were eventually rcdressejl; and the fine principles 
that the mon assumed, with their fortitude, forbearance, decorum, and disci¬ 
pline, under every possible incentive to indecency and outrage, stamp the 
character of the English sailor as the finest upon earth. No population in 
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the world ever produced so sublime a moral scene. The men had been kept on 
the pay and allowances established in the reign of Charles II., false weights 
and measures were basely sanctioned by law, and the provisions were so 
scanty and bad, that the seamen were a prey to. disease. Punishment was 
frequent, severe, and cruel almost beyond the belief of humanity; and so 
nominal was the division of prize-money, that in one case Captain Bren ton 
Jolls us that the admiral, who was not present, shared 50,000/., each captain 
30,000/., and, he might have added, each seaman ab>'ut three or four pounds. 
But all the remonstrances of the seamen, their petitions anti memorials, 
had been neglected; and though, during the mutiny, the odicers, by 
shooting, beating, and abusing the men, often excited them almost beyonil 
human forbearance, vet. did the seamen abstain from violence or insult, 
keep the c^ews i^jorder, and adhere to their resolution to return to their 
duty should a..< , nemy appear. Lamentable is it to relate, that in the various 
mutinies which extended from that of 1797 to tho mutiny in Bantry Bay in 
IS03, more than live hundred of our best seamen and the finest men in the 


world were executed, and a great many of them, it is now acknowledged, 
without a fault, whilst tho faults of n vast, number of others were rendered 
'emal by. provocation and other circumstances. Captain Brenton with a 
manly spirit points out cases, such, for instance, as that of the Bounty, 1 in 
which the officers, who had driven their crews to mutiny by conduct which 
ought to have been published by courts-martial, were richly rewarded ; whilst 
the unhappy seamen wentlloggcd or hanged for the mutiny into which they 
had been so cruelly goaded.* 

It is consolatory in this and in all other respects to reflect upon the pro¬ 
digious improvement in the spirit of the age. The country is much indebted 
to this naval officer for pointing out the progress that has been made from 
flic old fraudulent and ferocious to the present enlightened and humane 
sv stein of naval management. 

There is another part of Captain Brcnton's history which is invaluable. 
Wo allude to his impartial account of battles and of all naval operations, in 
which he brings the valour and self-devotion and patriofism of our seamen 
rtTid officers before the reader in the most vivid and glowing colours, and 


raises to their fame an everlasting monument: whilst, on the other hand, 
with a candour that stamps on him magnanimity and the finest spirit, he 
points out where battles have been lost, or but partially gained, from a want 
of courage, zeal, patriotism, or professional knowledge of officers. This is 
doing the country a great service. It is obvious that every service of every 
nation must be improved if history be written in that spirit of truth which 
gives publicity to bad and glory to good actions, and which secures honours 
and rewards solely to merit—which, in short, realizes the motto on Nelson’s 


escutcheon:— 


“ Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 


In congratulating the*public, upon the appearance, in a very cheap form, 
of this invaluable work, we are sorry we cannot refbr to a most interesting 
portion of it,—we allude to the narration of shipwrecks and disasters, “ the 
moving accidents by *floorl and field.’’ The great resources of intellect 
under extreme misfortunes and difficulties, the fortitude evinced under ex- 
cp.-sive sufferings, the pqtience with which prolonged disappointments and 
disastrous accidents have been sustained, tho generosity and tenderness 
which bravo men have exhibited towards fellow-sufferers less able to bear 
up against appalling dangers and almost overwhelming miseries, and the 
master mind which has often extricated all around it from almost inevitable 
destruction, are not less interesting than the battles, murders, and sudden 
deaths which 4111 up 4hc foreground of military and naval histories. In this 
branch of the work Captain Brenton is unrivalled; and we now dismiss the 
subject, having done our duty in pointing out those prejudices which we feel 
confident will be expunged from its future numbers. 
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APOLLO AND THE SUNBEAMS. 

How sharp those beams are in the tree !—how fresh, 

And how unblunted! as when first they sang 
Through sable air, and into orbed gold 
Struck the new planets. None of the rust of time 
Is there ; nor of the mists of all the wets 
Of air and ocean; but how straight they come ! 

What arrows of thin diamond, nec^le-sharp! 

What visible immortality, warm from heaven, 

Untired through space, new-horn throughout all time, 

And though as fierce as Will, as soft as Love ! 

IIow can they come so far, and corue so strong, 

And jet alight with such a loving ease? 

Manifest love are they, and early at work, 

Unscornful, universal, beautiful; 

And now, this moment, while I write, are Hooding 
The ocean lloods with light, in which the whales ' 

Lift warm their island-hacks, and chorMnng 
My buds here in the window, soft as thought. 

Not with so little wisdom as some think, 

Nor with religion so unworthy a better. 

Did old imagination, in these beams 
Of lioav’n, shape forth a god, lustrous in groves 4 , 

Who to his golden-chorded lute attun'd 
All graceful aspiration, and had shafts 
Of fiercer light, by which corruption died ;— 

Beauteous Apollo! Fair as his own fanes 
In lorests dark, the deathless elegance. 

Yes, still there is Apollo. Still he haunts 
The groves that have survived his other groves, 

In poets' hooks ; and painting lost him not; 

How could it? Being of colour and the sun, 

Visible poetry ; and he has shrines 
And marble incarnations in hush'd rooms, 

Where, as ho stands, he-seems as though he need 
Never move more, reposing on his truth. 

And the air loves him. Poets never dreamt 
That he was dead, though in the common creed 
Not seen. Lo ! Dante, at heav’n's very door 
Invokes the Pagan angel i : Spenser, naming him, 

Is grave as Homer was; and Milton's self, 

Stein frqm the Sinai thunders, and disposed 
To think him evil, could not. hut rebuked, 

Only to let him hear his tones of love, 

And find, for him and his, strange corners sweet 
Of Howory blame against a kindlier creed, 

(Dear Christianity ! Most Christian creedLf) 

When all that has been, shall be found of piece 
With all that is, and beauty and kindness one. 

» Lkigii Hunt. 

* I cannot be sure that this passage was not suggested by the beautiful one m 
the Excursion (Book the Fourth) where the lonely Greek herdsman, hearing some 
unknown music, sweeter than what himself has been playing, has his fancy excited 
till it “ fetches * * 

Even from the blazing chariot of the Sun e ,, 

. A beardless youth, who touch’d a golden lute, 

And till’d the illumined groves with ravishment.” 

If so, I can only hopo shut my echo of the funcy has not quite dishonoured it. 
f See the address in the first canto of £e Parndiso, beginning—“ O buono Apollo!” 
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PORTRAITS OF NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS.—NO. II. 

Tub Police Magistrate. 

. » 

The traveller, when lie came within view of the gibbet, knew that he had 
entered a civilized country. The Police Magistrate is of opinion that a spa¬ 
cious arid well-lilled prison is an object of national pride. Ho measures the 
resources of a nation by the number of offences it can afford in a year;—lie 
calculates*, its rnpjal greatness by the square acres covered by its gaols. 
That, in his c^es, is the land of liberty where there are plenty pf prisons for 
the accommodation of the people. He is a friend to popular rights, and con¬ 
tends that the subject lias the same right to his gaol which tly.' sovereign 
has to his palace. He can ser no reason why the number of culprits should 
not he ipgularly kept up, on the plan laid down in the Army and Navy— 
when volunteers are scarce, a bounty might he offered. He has no objection 
to the project for building new churches; and admits that the new work- 
houses may fairly claim t^ie approval of all who are friendly to the extension 
of imprisonment: but laVyiits that there is a shameful w ant of public spirit 
with regard to the erec'iou of now prisons. He is sure that there would he 
no want of offenders, if there were more gaols. lie begrudges the money 
spent on the National CJullery at Charing Cross, but hints that a House of 
Correction at the entrance to Parliament Street is much wanted. He re¬ 
joices in the reform of the Criminal Code, and would go yet further; for, as 
lie says, to transport a man for life gives lnm no chance of repeating his 
offence, which is unfair towards the magistrate, and can ouly tend to de¬ 
populate our prisons. The more depraved, however, are better away; for 
nothing grieves him more than sending a hardened sinner to gaol. Prison 
discipline is loo precious to be wasteu on a wielcli without feeling—on ono 
who only corrupts the morals of the innocent prisoners, and teaches them 
not to mind picking oakum. He holds that man 1o be unworthy of the 
tread-mill who seeks to lessen the misery of his fellow-prisoners. Those 
whom he has the greatest satisfaction in committing are the roving rogues, 
who, although they know they are without food, are not ashamed of having 
an apatite that many a magistrate vvou’d he proud of when he goes home 
to dinner. The wicked wauderers who own to being houseless, and are 
nevertheless convicted'of sleeping in the open air—perhaps of singing in 
the day time—these Jie commits con amore; and often docs his heart ache 
at the reflection that imperious custom and vulgar prejudice prevent him 
from awarding more than a fortnight’s imprisonment. But lie never repairs 
to his club to dine, or visits the theatre in the evening, with so heavy a heart 
as when, by a series of unlucky accidents, his morning has been devoted to 
examinations that have ended in nothing-—in the discharge of the prisoners; 
when, after a fierce contest, he has failed to return a single member to the 
House of Correction. On such occasions (they are rare), he exclaims, with 
a bitterness never fait by the old Roman, “ I have lost a day I” These mis¬ 
fortunes will happen t<j the best of magistrates; and they are chiefly attri¬ 
butable to the indulgence shown to the accused in the production of evidence 
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to substantiate their innocence. A man who would prove himself not guilty 
can have Jjttle respect for the Bench—no sympathy with the feelings of the 
magistrate, who is obliged to release him. It is questionable whether, in 
such cases, the complainant might not be committed instead; for surely 
magistrates should not sit for nothing? Prisoners, however, of a certain 
station in life, may be acquitted without violence to his feelings. If Sarah, 
Jenkins, charged with shoplifting, be fashionably attired, and in affluent 
circumstances, she is addressed as Mrs. Jenkins, and accommodated with a 
chair and a glass of water. The Magistrate laments that an investigation 
should be called for, and casts a furtive glance to his private room. The 
witnesses arc in this case persons whose testimony musk he received with 
exceeding caution. They have something suspicious in their^Spects ; while 
flu* prisoner at the bar—or rather the “ party accused ’’—looks so very re¬ 
spectable. „At every serious turn of the disclosure, he ejaculates — “ The 
part) is so respectable—it’s a pity !'* 

But there is one class of persons whom he particularly hJds up for the 
reprobation of mankind—the people who don’t come forward to prosecute. 
This he regards as a moral offence of the blackest d)e: nothing provokes 
him so much. Trial by Jury is so excellent an institution that it ought to 
be encouraged. The prisoner, he assumes, has fa^ltiully done his duty; and 
shame be on the prosecutor who neglects his own. 


Tjik Borrower. 

The Borrower, with admirable consistency of character, borrows bis motto 
from Shakspcare -"Base is the slave who pays!” He understands the 
meaning of the verb “ to give,” as in the case of a political subscription of 
a charitable donation, of which lists are published in the papers. Generous 
people gi\o—poor-spirited people pay. lie looks upon himself as a professor 
of the most ancient and noble art extant—the art of borrowing. He is proud 
t.o call himself an Englishman, because the said art has here been cultivated 
beyond any other. In modern times, more especially, it has been brought 
almost to perfection; and has been so closely studied and so fondly cherished 
bv statesmen and economists, that it may justly lay claim to be distinguished 
as the great National Art. Mr. Pitt is, of course, his beau-ideal of a 
minister ; and lie holds Britannia to be the cmy of surrounding nations by 
virtue of her having been able to get her acceptances discounted to the ex¬ 
tent of eight hundred millions. He thinks it the duty of every subject living 
under such a State to follow the State s example ; and as he preaches, so 
he practises. 

By the art of borrowing, he of course means .borrowing money. All 
other loans he despises except in cases of extremity,—as misapplications of 
great powers, and as tending to bring ; great principle into a familiarity 
which breeds contempt. To be sure, the man who borrows reauv made 
articles is no fool, but lie is a small dealer, anil generally disgrdees the art. 
What can lie promise himself? What does he attain to? He can seldom 
get beyond a set of books, an umbrella, or a great $ oat: this is poor work, 
and renders borrowing a bore to both parties. The highest achievement in 
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this department is a horse and gig-; and what can you do with it when you 
have got it? A borrower cannot afford to injure his credit by driving Any¬ 
thing so suspicious as a gig; and to sell a borrowed one for even twice as 
much as it is worth is an offence against the laws: a borrower of this stamp 
can hardly pretend to more sagacity than a lender. Borrowing a house, ready 
furnished of course, for the season—or a sailing boat for a month, may be a 
•iftore respectable course, anfi it occasionally receives high sanction; but in 
the end both the villa and the vessel must be livered back to the right 
owners (as .the phrase is), which, to a borrower of the smallest, susceptibility 
of feeling, is always unpleasant. 

Money alone, the sure means of pirchasing pleasures of any pattern 
the medium for $ht exercise of our own free will—the power of defying the 
world— 

*■ The glorious privilege 
Of being independent—’’ 

this alone is worthy the great soul, the proud purpose, the noble ambition 
of the enlightened borrower; lie should, as Cobbett used to say, “get gold 
and keep it."’ He will take good care, at all events, if ho have the least 
pretensions to honour—never to pay it back. 

We have already intiijftitcd "that to pay back money is inconsistent with 
the principle of borrowing J but a different doctrine, we are aware, lias been 
craftily broached in some quarters, and a different practice in some cases 
prevails. Borrowers of some credit and character are now and then known 
to create much disappointment by actually returning the money—by observ¬ 
ing their “promise to pay” to the letter, and thereby violating the spirit of 
it. This occurs in cases where, a small sum having been lent, there is 
thought to be no chance of extorting the loan of a large one but by the re¬ 
payment of the trifle. Convenient as the plan may be, and at first sight it 
seems defensible enough, it is, in point of fact tampering with an essential 
principle. It is a descent from the high to the middle ground -it counte¬ 
nances the fatal doctrine of expediency, and compromises au intrinsic right. 

The higli-minded borrower is proof against the plausibility of this prac¬ 
tice. lie is not of opinion that the end justifies the means. Ho never 
can be persuaded, under any circumstances whatever, to violate the first rule 
of his art. All that he ever hazards doing in this way, is to write to you to 
advance him a good round sum, requesting that you will deduct what he owes 
you from the amount. His maxim in the curliest flush of youth—at the dawn of 
life, when the mind, conscious of its purity, yet sensible of its frailty, looks out 
into the great world of morals and takes to itself some settled line by which 
its true guidance may be ensured, and its youthful rectitude preserved; even 
then, ere yet he had ventured into the monied world, or whispered for the 
first time his want of a loan—his maxim was, b No money to be returned.” 
What was adopted by the enthusiasm of youth, shall be adhered to by the 
experience of age. No sophistry, no tenet of expediency, no suggestion of 
convenience ever succeeds in inducing him to pay back the money he has 
borrowed: he would as soon think of turning lender. He gets his gold by 
fair play, and he keeps it upon a defined principle. He acts upon an upright 
and very simple system, that of never taking a denial: he asks, and asks for 
eV er—but is always accommodating; he wants seventy pounds, but ho will 
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put up with fifteen, and take your bill for the rest: or ho will call to-morrow, 
or oh Friday, for the balance. He is not particular about guineas—make it 
pounds, and he will cheerfully allow the shillings as discount. If you 
regret that you cannot accommodate him on the instant, he merely inquires 
when you can; next week will do for him. If you cannot possibly name a 
time and see no likelihood, then he can but drop in and take his chance ; 
nnd, in the meantime, you will just be so good a5 to give him a note of intro-' 
duction to Mr. Loosecash, your agent in Lothbury. 

Such is his urbanity that you cannot offend him; you are “ hot at home " 
to him three times a-day for a whole week, but on the eighth morning he 
meets you coming out, and presses your hand with as much fervour as if it 
had just written him a cheque. His disinterostedncss*i< s grj.ua(«ly conspi¬ 
cuous; give him your acceptance for a hundred, and you may have his for 
a thousand at what date you will. He is the firs I to rejoice at the repeal of 
the usury-laws, because he can now oiler you jour own terms ; one rate of 
per centage is the same to him as another. And let it not be insinuated to 
his dispraise that be was ever known to break faith with you. His frank 
and emphatic “ Of course'* in reply to your doubtful, drawling “ May I de¬ 
pend upon jou ?" means just what it says. If you cannot depend upon the 
man who never means to pay, where can you rest'Impendence ? Would you 
rely on him who is trusting to a mere emlca\ou;-—to that rope of sand, a 
good intention ?—on one who will certainty pay you if he can I No, here 
there can be no dependence. Hut on him who, like the sentimental travel¬ 
ler, is predetermined not to give you a single sous, you may rest an unhe¬ 
sitating reliance. A resolution to pay is scratched on glass, a determination 
not to pay is cut in marble. 

The Borrower is a vehement advocate for the strict administration of all 
laws conservative of properly. He is a deadly enemy to the swindler. His 
soul sickens at the sight of a pickpocket, hi veil forgery, though more gen¬ 
teel, he denounces as infamously unfair. All these pursuits, he contends, 
militate against the successful practice of borrowing, and all might be more 
profitably and peaceably i arried on upon the principles of that art. He in¬ 
sists that in a free country no man should he plundered without his consent, 
—but that at the same time every man lias a right to be robbed if he likes. 
He is arbitrary in his judgments upon vagrants and other riff-raff—he has 
no pity for the poor—follows who pay their way while they can, and when 
they can't, take to stealiug ; who know nothing of the golden mean ; who 
have probably “ frittered their money away in paying their debts," when, 
by spending it rationally, they might always have borrowed in an honourablo 
independence. Yef it is curious that these two negatives, the beggar and 
the thief, make up that grand affirmative, the Borrower. It is simply so. 
How weak the elements that compose this strong and subtle spirit! Any¬ 
body can beg, anybody can steal ; but to unite tlfe two—to borrow— re¬ 
quires profound gpnius. 

Now the world, as we daily see, is full of profound genius. 
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The Man who belongs to no Party. 


This gentleman is the living personification of the Malaprop Cerbertis— 
three gentlemen at once. He is Tory, Whig, and Radical—and belongs to 
neither party. In liis excess of impartiality he joiiTs all three, and discards 
them in turn. The thtec goddesses are continually contending on the little 
•Mount Ida of his imaginaVion, and each wins the prize once a-day. At 
breakfast Sir Robert Peel is unanswerable; by (J>.ner-time, Lord John has 
stammored.out something convincing; and with the third bottle, O'Connell 
reels in, to the air of “ Seo the conquering hero conics." He is a more 
exquisite monster than that of the cm hunted island, for ho has three voices 
—and if bo had.thrcc votes would give one to each party, to preserve the 
balance, and prove his independence. 

His is a comfortable creed, for it entirely excludes the workings of that 


antiquated inconvenience called a conscience. The man who belongs to no 
party can support each in succession, without damage to his character. 
Deviate as he may from the direct path, he cannot forfeit his consistency. 
It is his privilege, and his only, to take that course upon every occasion 
which his inclination'! or his interests point out. lie it is who can, with 


perfect impunity—with m.' - possibility of impeachment—allow fair play to be 
the first law of nature- Ai it of self preservation. He is bound by no prin¬ 
ciple but that winch is comprised in the duty of 11 taking care of yourself.’ 
That lie considers to be tlie Whole Duty of Man. Touch us that, be thinks, 


and you have taught us all. If every subject would but fulfil that duty, il 
every individual only knew liow to “ take care of himself, the doctrine ot 
perfectibility would he no longer a dream, and the Millennium no longer 


moonshine. 

It is one of his maxims, that the man who is indifferent to bis own in¬ 
terests can have no concern about those of other people. Il he he unmindful 
of himself, liovv can he be thinking of his fellow-ciraf uie» ■* And yet, lie re¬ 
marks, nothing is more common than to hear self-sacrifice.', funded. People 
not only neglect their duty towards themselves and abandon the 'cry interests 
they arc most bound to guard -blit afterwards they walk ubiu.ul into the 
public streets and proclaim vv hat they have done—as though there were 
nothing criminal, but something glorious, in indicting injury upon a human 
being. Nay, so'strong is this delusion, thjit the very people—and this in¬ 
deed is curious—the very people who are prone to lake care of themselves, 
are generally the first to boast their self-sacrifices. The innocent absolutely 
stand self-accused, and beg to be condemned—quite glad to be even sus¬ 
pected of the very folly they would he ashamed to commit. 

Amongst these you will not find the “Mau of no Party. He is a gen¬ 
tleman of too much decision of character—too upright and loo downright. 
According to his creed, that man is the true patriot who never misses an 
j-tqiyort unity of serving himself; lie alone is the real lover ol his country 
who constantly devotes his mind, through jjood and ill report, to the pros¬ 
perous forking out of his own individual ends, 

AUhougK*these ends may be ofltefi attained by an obstinate attachment to 
a particular purty—cmd the shallow think this the certain way—they are 
only to he effectually accomplished through the medium of a delicate inde- 
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pendence of all parties—and this the cunning know. Independence is 
nothing more than a sense of depcndance suppressed—as contentment is 
the'art of hiding your desires, or as innocence is guilt undetected. The 
man of no party, then, is independent, because he contrives to conceal the 
fact that all parties are Essential to him. Concealing that, he becomes es¬ 
sential to all parlies. 

Now suppose him to make choice of one; difectly he does so, he ceases 
to be of consequence. He is a convert to the right creed, and is never heard 
of afterwards. A party cannot afford to reward a friend whose,,suffrages it 
is sure of for nothing. It is throwing a good thing away to bestow it where 
it has been earned—favours in the political world should be employed to 
bribe, and not to recompense. lie is a party-man, and»i^ust holt for his 
reward in the triumph of his cause. With his party he must vote, right or 
wrong—that is, for or against his own interests—being equally sure of re¬ 
ceiving no indemnilication from the other side. Ho has made up his 
mind—and he may die a beggar when he likes. His opinions are known— 
his vote certain—there is an end of him. . 

But look at him as he is, a Man of no Party—joining either of the three 
when it suits him, bound fast to none, an object of desire to all: 

“ What more felicity can fall to cVf ature 
Than to enjoy delight with lilit'rty?” 

He is a creature who lias both - whose movements are matters of import¬ 
ance, whose intentions are universally speculated upon. Every body is 
curious about Ms opinion on the subject, because it is only to be guessed 
at ; everybody wants to know what he thinks, because be lias not made up 
bis mind ; everybody conceives his vote to be of consequence, because they 
wonder on which side it will be given. Each party fancies him its own, and 
“ the eyes of Europe are upon him." Meantime he saunters from Mile to 
side, prying into everything and looking out for the shortest, and surest path 
to his own advantage: — 

There he arriving round about doth /lie. 

And taii s survey with husie, curious eye, 

Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly—” 

deciding at last according to his sovereign will and pleasure. Ho has no 
predilections, no prejudices—ho is bound to no pledge, trammelled by no 
party-- he is himself alone, and is like no brother—he can do what lie likes 
with his own opinion and his own vole—tlio minister going out and Ihe 
minister coming in are the sume to him—he is a free-born, independent 
Englishman, who proves his anxiety for others by taking care of himself, 
and his good wishes for the interests of his country by assiduously pro¬ 
moting his own. 

V +t 
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Lord Roldan ; a Romance. By Allan Cunningham. 

A romance comes before the public with u double claim—the claim, not of 
pr»se only, but of poetry. IA the novel we look for the realities of life ; it is 
in the romance we hope for the blossoms of die imagination, springing from 
earth -jet overspreading it with perfume and beauty. 

Ihe existing taste is not perhaps favourable to works of this class ; and 
though such a Romance as “ Lord Roldan"’ must find favour in the eyes of 
all lovers of what is high and chivalrous, j’et there are many who, realists 
in all hut tiw naiim, can neither feel nor understand the workings of the 
poet s head or heart. To rob our existence of romance would be like shearing 
the sun of his beams. 

It is impossible not to be captivated by the soft and thrilling beauty of the 
opening scenes ot flu? first volume ; lhoy aie tile most exquisite wo huvcovi r 
read. The picture of Man Morrisson is drawn with a skill and freshness 
worthy of the biographer of Burns; we felt from the first that she was a 
sweet wild flower which transplanting would destroy, and the interest she ex¬ 
cites i-- tarried on with considerable ability through the changes which time 
and situation occasion to tli>#c she loves. The period chosen for the romance 
is when the star of Napoli An was ast <. ndiug to the height from whence it at 
last dazzled him on to his destruction; the world, and the people therein 
were whirled from east to west — fiom north to south; but still the lowly 
Mary Mornssou and the bay of Glengaruock shine on with the green fresh¬ 
ness of a summer island. You see her at the first, and you see her at the 
hist—the same upright, jet gentle woman, bending beneath the rebuke 
which she felt appearances had condemned her to; jet, conscious of her 
own rectitude, aud remaining firm to the determination winch obliges us fo 
regard her with a respec t bordering on veneration. We look upon the con¬ 
ception aud development of Mary Morrisson’s character as amongst the 
finest efforts of modern genius:—the art w Inch dev elopes nature, without 
tainting or tearing flic flower, whose leaves it unfolds, is stireh perfect. 

We invariably avoid levealing a plot : a had plot i s not vvuitii unravelling : 
a good one deserves the labour, but it is a task which the reader must per¬ 
form for himself, or lie can derive no pleasure from his reading. We have 
seen “Lord Roldan" spikon of with an unmerited degree of coldness by 
some of our contemporaries whose opinions we, in general, highly value : and 
we have, strange as it may seem, seen them lake exceptions to the volumes, 
because of what they termed their tri/diicus and improbability. We have 
already drawn the distinction between the novel and the romance. If Mr. 
Cunningham had trodden only amongst the dull realities of life, Ins story, 
as a romance, must have*ftanted excitement and interest; it would not have 
been worthy of its name. lie has emulated Napoleon's eagle in his flights; 
and taken Mary Morris&uNs son to Italy and Egypt, where he makes a con¬ 
spicuous figure as one of the daring soldiers of Buonaparte. We admire 
the spirit which suggested so bold a journey, but wo confess we think that a 
greater lapse of time should have passed before those mighty ones--who, 
[living as they do in the memories of hundreds, cannot as yet be considered 
^iWusforical persons—are brought before*us. This is the only objection we 
can offer to a work the variety and vigour of which would, if need were, 
cover a multitude of sins. We have instanced the character of Mary Mor¬ 
risson, as with her and her son rest tfie interest of the whole : but it would 
be impossible, where tAicre is so much demanding admiration, to single out 
from the mass of characters who play their parts so well, individuals demand¬ 
ing peculiar attention. The Scottish scenes are all, without exception, ad- 
miiable ; the tryste between joung Roldan and bis first love would form a 
delightful subject for Allan’s pencil, and the Halloween meeting in the 

Auy.—XQL. XI.V11. NO. CtXXXVllI. 2 M 
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same volume would be worthy the attention of Sir David Wilkie. We sin¬ 
cerely commend this production to all who in these manufacturing times 
retain their affection for pure romance, and congratulate the only genuine 
Scottish poet left amongst us, on having added another laurel to his already 
richly-gathered garland. 


Gusparoni, and other Poems' 

Rhymes for the Romantic and Chivalrous. 

Allred the Great. 

The Vale of Lauherne, and other Poems. By Ilenry Sewell Stokes. 


“ Gasparoni, and other Poems," is a collection of unmeaning absurdities. 
“Tholthymcs for the Romantic and Chivalrous’’ whit* nav, < hnihtcr‘wcll 
enough among the numerous volumes of fugitive poetry which monthly 
issue from the press. The author is voting, and may one day. if we may 
judge from his first essays, produce a work of me, ■! : he lias, at present, 
many faults, which practice and experience alone will enable him to avoid. 
“ Alficd the Great" is a composition of a veiy different chnru'ter, and as it 
aspires to the style of the regular epic, requires, as indeed it deserves, a 
soinew hat more lengthened criticism. The subject which Mr. Coilingvvood 
has selected is certainly one of the best adapted'in the wh do course cf 
English liistorj for poetical iHustiation : and, al;»c>ugh tile genius of Drvdeu 
selected the romantic and legendary life of Pripee Arthui as an oxcivi»o for 
his powers of rich description, the career of the great Saxon hero and legis¬ 
lator, or, at least, ns much of it ’as is connected w ith tin* expulsion of the 
Dane i, appear- to afloid, if not so much latitude for mere imagination, a 
far closer agicemenl, at any rate, with the mles which, 1:1 t'p’.c composition, 
it has liithei to l*<*eii tin* custom to acknow ledge and obey. At am oilier 
time than the present, yylieu tin* tide of litciai v taste i* running again*-! 
poetry of the severely heioie eiiara<*ter, the »pp*ar.uiee of Mich a yvoik as 
“ Alfred tin* Groat" would lone excited a g.'iieral mteie-t, and ensured iho 
author a high place among the writers of bis country: rs it is, it in. iv not 
altogether Jail m the elleel of reviving some ie.-p "-t 1 r a style of compo¬ 
sition. which, radar lima tlie want of ability in many yvhu have rashly 
attempted it, t’a .,11 f V ■ i ail) exhaustion of its on n capabilities to iii'-tnai 
and delight, ha, long su k into comparative neglect and discstcim. 

Mr. t Ylli!n:U'’od's blank veise, ametie he ha. jinliciou-1) ■'elected as most 
appmpiia e f -r his poem. 1 -, like the arcliiteelure of the peiiod it cclohiatij., 
of a.simp e ,m.l uin:st*iitatious character, vet neither devoid of dignity nor 
elegance ; pos ,0 wnur a strength which is not the iess likely tube accompa¬ 
nied wnli ; lability, because not constantly intruded upon tin* eye, and an 
even tenor of excellence which neither despise**, nor wholly vehe» upm the 
aid of external ornament. There is a peculiar happiness also in his concep¬ 
tion of tlm l),mi h eharactev: the 11 ? m warriors and volaiies of Thor and 
Odin aie drawn with a hold am! decided hand, and the gloomy magnilh cncti 
of the sjiir 1 of the Scandinavian mythology fs well contristeil with ti e 
Christian hope and tempered patriotism which guides the Saxon chieftains 
and their king, amidst perils and disasters, to the hour of final deliverance 
and triumph. Wc may add, that the interest m the poem never flags, and 
lias the additional merit (a merit not vf every-day occurrence in a mclrV’ 1 y 
production of twelve books) of keeping pace with the progress of the sttny 
from its commencement t.o its conclusion. Thus much of praise wo are 
fully warranted in expressing, and those who take the trouble df perusing 
the work for tin mselica will, we are convinced, he inclined to llnnl; that wo 


Sometime ago, when Mr. Stokes's “ Sung of Albion" was transmitted for 
our notice, we felt ourselves justified in predicting that, at no distant period, 
its author would appear before the public with increased claims to their 
nppiobation; we aie happy to find our prediction verified by the volume 
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before us. “ The Vale of Lanhernc” consists of a series of pictures from rural 
life, under some of its most pleasing aspects, os exhibited in the south-weitern 
counties of England, ami is as agreeable a poem as refined taste, benevolent 
feeling, combined with a ready power of observation, and great skill and 
ease of versification on the part of iis author, could be expected to produce. 
His descriptions of the romantic scenery on the iron-bound coast of Cornwall, 
and occasional delineations of die simple-minded. iut interesting population 
inhabiting the region — 

• “ Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Xainuncos and Havana's hold—" 

arc no less novel than felicitous. The portions of lus poem which appear to 
^us^nost--anginal are the characters of the imnales ol the Nunnery of St. 
iVlavigan, the Buried Parish Church, ihe Dying Wrecker, the Precipice of 
Trcvauion, the Pilchard fishery by Night, and the Tombs of the Sea- 
kings,— all boautilul little cahinet pictures, accurately and delicately handled. 

Popular Geography ; a Companion to Thomas's Libraiy and Imperial 
School Adasis. llv Rowland Bond. 

• 

Of alf the elemental-} works on geography with which wo are acquainted, 
this appears to ns the best calculated to convey information, so that the in- 
formtition maybe retained.. It L “ g< i up " in a very neat manner, punted in a 
clear type in double < olunwis : and the several chapter-! aie skilfully arranged. 
The first part contains all tnSl i.-. important c< Mceinmgtlie natural productions 
of the world —its geological formations, its liver s\ stems, its population, &e. 
The second contains the ciistomaiv geographical details of the tour quarters 
of the globe. The thud explain' all that is interesting and useful appertain¬ 
ing to ancient gu-gruphy. It will he apparent that the advantage to be de¬ 
rived fumi such a publication must depend not, only upon its accuracy, but 
upon thu manner in which it is arranged. Of its accuracy we entertain no 
doubt; the author is. and lias long be n, lecturer on geography and mathe¬ 
matics to the London Institution : and his book is dedicated, by permission, 
to the head master of King's College. IIis fitness for the task, therefore, 
we do not question : and although it can scarcely becxpecii d that vie should 
go through page after page of his hook, we have looked suiliciently into it 
to he satisfied * f the truth of v.liat he states- " no labour has been spared 
to make it worth) public approbation.” 

Of the arrangement we may speak in terms of high approbation. We 
will take, for example, the plan by which ho describes the Biiti.-di Islands— 
dividing lus account under the following lauds; Cstrouomical Position and 
Boundaries; Mountains and Plains ; Reer-. uml Lakes; Climate; Super¬ 
ficial Extent; t'opulati u ; Revenue; Trade and Commerce ; Counties and 
Chief Towns, &e. Under each head the author gives the bo-t uutbonties 
qn the subject ; and vvK.le ho does not loo much compress, contrives to give, 
within the compass of a few pages a vast variety of information upon every 
essential topic. ' % 

The importance of such a book is obvious; as a school-book, ora book for 
families, it will he found of raio value; and we recommend it us one deserv¬ 
ing the widest circulation, 

/ A Saunter in Belgium. By George St. George. 

There is not, perhaps, a better criterion of the respective temperaments 
and talents *>f diflbiciit individuals, than the manner in which, after so¬ 
journing in a different country’, their observations are communicated lor the 
benefit of the*public? One man shall travel frdhi Dan to Beershoba, and 
find all barren, ui districts abounding with natural marvels or lrileiesting 
modifications of social life: while another, from a hasty gallop across a wilder¬ 
ness. or a quiet saunter through cities from which previous lourcts appear 
to have reaped the last remaining grain of intelligence, shall produce a hook 

*P \t O 
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filled with entertaining and original remarks and descriptionsso much, a 
phrenological critic might remark, depends upon the development of the 
perceptive organs of different observers; and, without pretending to be phre¬ 
nologists, wo may observe, that whatever may be Mr. St. George’s outward 
indications of the faculty of observation, he has given sufficient evidence in. 
the volume before us of his possessing its actual power to no ordinary extent. 
He has, moreover, taken the most rational wayfcf ensuring a true acquaint; 
ance with the condition and habits of the people he has visited—not, accord¬ 
ing to the most approved method, by hurrying from one station,.as designated 
by the Guide-book, to another, with all the speed which con.st.fnt relays of 
post-liorses can supply, but by pursuing his travels in the guise of an honest 
pedestrian, to all outward appearance, of a class not superior to that of the 
peasantry themselves: thus gaining ready admission to^the firesides of 
simple-minded Flemings, and thoroughly informing himself of the condition 
of that grade of society which may be considered as representing the great 
active principle from whence all of general good ur evil in the history of 
mankind lias almost invariably originated. But, in addition to his exten¬ 
sively observant faculty, Mr. Si. George possesses a mind we 1 ! stored with 
historical reading, so that, amidst his representations of cities as>thcy now' 
are, and pictures of recent life of a truly original and amusing character, we 
are frequently recalled to the quaint but vivid descriptions of the p. st, as 
contained in the graphic pages of Froissart and G.iicciardini; and that air" of 
political importance which has so long departejl Vrom them appears again 
to invest the once powerful seats of commerce and art in the Low Countries. 
Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, Tournay, Namur—each of these 
is connected with a train of associations in itself sufficient to fill a volume; 
and from the valuable mine before him Mr. St. George has selected the 
most valuable material for the embellishment of his book. We would ob¬ 
serve, in conclusion, that not the least of his qualifications to please as a 
writer is derived from a spirit of kindliness und good nature, which seems to 
have accompanied him throughout his ramble. His pencil is invariably 
dipped in light and sunshine, and he possesses ^lie happy faculty of dis¬ 
covering that there is a bright as well as a dark side in most circumstances. 
We venture to predict that his volume will prove an effectual talisman 
against the power of that splenetic demon which is accustomed to wait upon 
travellers, and upon Enghsh travellers more especially, if taken abroad as a 
companion ; while to those whose travels are undertaken by their own fire¬ 
sides, we do not know a better guide for a mental excursion in Belgium. 

A Treatise on the Physiology and Pathology of the Ear; containing a 

Comparative View of its Structure, Functions, and various Diseases. 

Hy J. H. Curtis, Esq., Aurist in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

No one, we think, will be disposed to deny Mr. Curtis the praise of per¬ 
severance, and, what is more, of successful perseverance. How commendable 
is that application which is so combined with judgment—that is, surmounts 
every obstacle, and ultimately realizes the full amount of its anticipations ! 
Such is precisely the case with the author of this volume, who, notwith¬ 
standing the intricacy of his subject, and the apathy, and even opposition 
manifested as regarded liis attempts at first, has completely triumpued gver . 
them all, and shown satisfactorily that diseases of the ear are, general*, \ 
speaking! as curable as those of other organs, and that the only reason why 
they hfifre ever been considered otherwise has arisen solely from the neglect 
witn-which the ear had almost universally been treated, until Mr. Curtis set 
his ‘mind unshrinkingly Ho the task. The result of his labours is briefly 
summed up in this volume, the sixth edition of his treatise on the ear. The 
present edition has the advantage of many useful additions : among which 
are several interesting cases, showing the simultaneous cure of affections of 
the ear and the eye, proceeding from the same causes; a beautiful plate of 
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the neat sympathetic nerve, exhibiting its various ganglia and ramifications, 
with a special design of showing their influence on the eye and ear, and 
hence how derangement of the stomach is productive of diseases of those 
organs; a novel plate of the organs of sensation ; numerous curious and 
interesting remarks on the causes of disease in general; on the state of the 
deaf and dumb, and on other collateral topics. Altogether, wo can confi- 
denfly r&mumend Mr. Curt* s work as giving a fa., view of what has been, 
and what can be, done for the diseases of this intricate and invaluable organ. 

1. Facts*!)dt Fables. By Charles Williams. 12mo. 1833. 

2. The Vegetable World. By Charles Williams. 12mo. 1833. 

3 *^£L in Nature and Science anticipated. By Charles Williams. 

io. r$95. • 

4. Visible History: England. By Charles Williams. 8vo. 1835. 

5. Visible Geography: England. By Charles Williams. 8vo. 1835. 

6. The Treasures of the Earth. By Charles Williams. * 

7. The World of Waters. Bv Charles Williams. 

« 

We scarcely know which has the stronger claim upon our admiration— 
the ingenuity or the industry of Mr. Williams, His object m the volumes 
buforq /ns is beyond all .praise. The rising generation and their teachers avo 
und'dr equal obligations to him, and, encouraged as he has been, wc are glad 
to learn that his \uluabl6 labours are not likely soon to terminate. His 
“ Facts, not Fables," at their first appearance, were cordially welcomed to 
many a family circle, and prepared the public, generally, to give a favour¬ 
able reception to any work of his which might succeed them. The Facts 
are fifty in number, and are selected from the natural history of boasts, 
birds, and insects, as well as from the records of mankind. Each Fact illus¬ 
trates a sentiment or a moral, and is concluded by an appropriate application. 
Take the two following as fair examples and specimens of the whole:— 

“ The Ant. — IVhal we fail In do at once may yet be accomplished. 

" The celebrated conqueror Timour the Tartar was once forced to take shelter 
from his enemies in a ruined building. There lie sat alone for several hours. 
After some time, desirous of diverting his iniud from his hopeless condition, he 
fixed his attention on an ant, which was attempting to carry a grain of corn larger 
than itself up a nigh wall; its efforts, however, wcie unsuccessful. Again and’ 

,lignin it strove to accomplish its object, and failed. Still undaunted, it returned to 
its task, and sixty-nine times did Timour see the grain fall to the ground ; but the 
sermtieth time the ant reached the top of the wall with the prize, and ‘ The sight,' 
said the conqueror, who had ju«t before been despairing, ‘ gave me courage at the 
moment, and 1 have never forgotten the lesion it conveyed,’ 

“ Application. 

“ Nor should we forget it. We. should first see if a thing is worth doing, and 
if it be, and we fail, we shfltild try again and again, and persevere until it is accom¬ 
plished. If an ant was n^t discouraged by sixty-nine failures, when should a 
little bov or girl be disheartened ?’’—Page 3. 

•* The Traveller. —The many should not be condemned for the errors 

of the few. 

“ ‘ The Americans,’ says*N aterton, ‘ are a gentle and civil people. Should a 
,y»*rt}l!er meet with some disgraceful scenes, he ought not, on his return home, to 
adduce a solitary instance or two as the custom of the country. In roving through 
the woods of Guiana, I have sometimes seen a tree hollow at heart, shattered, and 
leafless; bftt l^iid not, on that account, fondemn its vigorous neighbours, and say 
that the wood# were bad—on the contrary, I made allowances; a thunder-storm, 
a whirlwind, a Wight fr<ftn Heaven, might have robbed it of its bloom, and caused 
its present forbidding appearance. And on leaving the finest I carried away the 
impression, that though some few of the trees were defective, tbe rest were uu 
ornament to the wilds, full of uses and virtues, and capable of benefiting the world 
iu a superior degree-’ 
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t “ Application. 

“'I don't like those children;’ ‘ I don’t like that school}' * J don't like the 
people of that village nr town !’ And why not? O ! it is because of one or two 
you think disagreeable; and so you condemn all of them, about whom you may, 
notwithstanding, lie wrong. How unfairly, how unjustly, then, do you judge ! 
Besides, among those you do not know, are many with whom you would he 
delighted, and who would he glad to make you happy. Far better is it "> think 
kindly of all, than harshly of any one. When n little girl was asked, • How is ‘it 
that everybody loves you ?' She replied, ‘ I don’t know, except it is because I love 
everybody.’" 

“ The Vegetable World” is a work of a higher character, and is adapted 
to a class that has long outgrown the nursery. It is not so much a book of 
science as a descant on nature, exhibiting in a pleasing form som n 
most interesting phenomena of natural history. But tltb principal objedrdi 
the writer - and which is managed with great skill—is to tiace the practical 
uses to which the various productions of the vegetable kingdom have been 
applied. He endeavours, indeed, to find a use for everything, and loses no 
opportunity of leading the youthful minds he is anxious to instinct, from the 
beautiful design so obvious in every form of organized matur, to the one 
Divine and glorious original of all. The table of contents con\eys , vo idea of 
the various subjects which the volume embraces. This is a defect! which 
ought to be supplied in another edition. • ^ , 

“ Art in Nature and Science anticipated/’ 4 This work preceded’tfie 
former, to which, indeed, it is properly an introduction ; though its object 
is sufficiently distinct and complete to render it independent of its successor. 
The principles of art, and the infinitely-varied practical illustrations of which 
they are susceptible, are all to be found in natuic. This-proposition Mr. 
Williams has undertaken to establish, and in working it out lo the satis¬ 
faction of his readers, has presented them with a very delightful volume. 
He commences in the following animating manner, which reaches the heart 
as well as the mind of the reader :— 

“The eve of a mother is perhaps glancing over this page, and, accustomed to 
observe her children, she will remember how often the flower blooming in the 
meadows, and the gay insert fluttering by, have attracted their attention and 
stimulated their inquiries. Ileru then is a basis on which a knowledge of natural 
history may he laid, and much that is interesting may assuredly he communicated 
even in childhood. Sympathy with the feelings of the poet *, so" beautifully de¬ 
scribed in liis address to the nightingale, is therefore a most desirable indication of 
paternal love:— 

“‘That strain again ? 

Full fain it would delay me! My dear babe. 

Who, capable of no articulate sound. 

Mars all things with his imitative lisp, 

IIow he would place his hand beside his ear, 

His little hand, the small fore-finger iyi, 

•Yml bid us listen ! And 1 them it in.se ' 

To make him Suture'sptaymate.' , 

“ Wliat objects of beauty, interest, and wonder appeal to us whenever we escape 
the error and folly of those who, seeing, see not! To give only one instance,— 
none, perhaps, is more appropriate than that which appears in the just, yet glowing 
language of Lin mens:—• See the large elegant-painted' wings of the butterfly, four 
in number, covered with delicate feathery scales ! With these it sustains itselt, jn y* 
the air a whole day, rivalling the flight of hints, and the brilliancy of the peacock. \ 
Consider this insect through the wonderful progress of its life; how different is the 
first period of its being from the secondhand both from the paretpi insect! Its 
changes are an inexplicable enigma to us. W r e see a green caterpillar, furnished 
with sixteen feet, feeding upon the leaves of a plant: thiscs changed into a chry¬ 
salis, smoo^fi, of gold lustre, hanging suspended to a fijfed point, without feet, aud 
subsisting without food. This insect again undergoes another transformation. 
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acquires wings, and six feet, anil becomes a gay butterfly, sporting in the air, and 
living, by suction, upon the honey of plants. What has nature produced rilore 
worthy of our admiration than such an auimtil. coming upon the stage of the world, 
and playing its part there under so many different masks?' 

“There is one most interesting point of view in which animated nature has yet 
been hut little regarded. It has been said, indeed, that the nautilus suggested the 
co nstructio n and use of sails; Imt though this is certainly not t mpns$i!>/e, it partakes 
of IW&tbre probability thm^ the idea would, that *he divisions of houses into 
rooms, or the construct ion of domes, colonnades, and staircases, was borrowed from 
the architecture of ants; or that tapestry and carpets nrii inated with the provision 
of (limn hyjftlfcr insects. An aecuiate and intelligent study of the natural world 
will, however, render it indisputable, that though the 1 lord of the creation ’ often 
plumes himselt on his inventive and observing powers, and is too complacent in 
h i.^nngraiion of the arts lie practises, and of the sciences he loves, he who has 

the trei.sures ol wisdom and knowledge,’’ lias taught inferior creatines to anti¬ 
cipate him in many of them, of which this volume will furnish ample and conclusive 
ev idence.’'— 1/i/rodiirti‘ii. 

Mr. Williams's later works, and which arc the first of a series entitled 
“ Visible History,''and “Visible Geography," botli of which treat exclu¬ 
sively of England, discover the versatility of his talents, as applied to one 
grand djfSign, the education of children and youth. In these he has struck 
out atwpnlirely new plan of teaching history and geography on two princi- 
•jalts^entfrtt^ing throve by representations historically correct, and exercising 
tl\o power ol' association.''* He tells us, in the preface to the first volume, 
that , 

It originated in domestic instruction. The author found that questions were of 
constant ncnirreiujr, and particularly, ‘ What sort of thing was it, papa ?’ If lie 
“HJprsPfi pnunsntation of the object referred to at hand, this was therefore produced 
to meet the inquiry; and if he had not, he hastily drew one, anxious to reward 
the curiosity and interest it is «u iinpmtant to excite. Proceeding in this way, the 
proof's were increased, that when the eyes are engaged—not merely by pictures, 
but by what are, as far as possible,correct representations—llu* knowledge acquired 
is far more accurate ; and also by this means an irksome task becomes a delightful 
employment. 

" Another advantage was gained by attending to the nssorin/ioii of idem. It is 
well known that many tilings will not engage the attention, or leave any impression 
on the mind, unless it ulieadv contains something of the same kind; and that 
wliar is derived-!mm reading and observation w ill lie retained just in pioportiou as, to 
' i’»u n common figure, there are pegs in the mind fiom wliicji it is suspended." 

The graphic ilhifdntiom; of those volumes are not only well executed, hut 
they are a Imirablo auxiliaries in tho text; and we tire quite satisfied with 
the author, that t lie course lie lias pursued has opened to the juvenile readers 
of hiMoiy what approaches more nearly 1.0 a " rojal road’ 1 than any by which 
it lias been preceded. 

We have but ju.,t received “The Treasures of the Earth,” and “The 
World crf^Wliters,’’amTriiough they belong to the seiies of “ Art in Nature,” 
/and “The Vegetable,‘Hfoild,’’we have therefore placed them last on our 
list. This series too, we ‘are happy to learn, will yet be extended. Each 
volume is distinct and complete m itself, and in tho hands of the intelligent 
and affectionate parent or teacher may be considered as a stock on which 
may be easily and delightfully grafted a particular acquaintance with that 
department of knowledge to which it immediately refers. “The Treasures 
’bf the Earth” is a collection of interesting and striking facts, illustrative of 
the important science of mineralogy ; like its predecessors, it is in dialogue, 
and is ehlivened with anecdotes anil the thousand little charms of domestic 
pleasantry, which prove to us that Mr. Williams has contrived to bring his 
readers within the cdclo of his own family, where they become acquainted 
with places and methods of instruction by which they may most profitably, 
if they are parents, regulate their own. “The World of Waters ” compre¬ 
hends, to the extent of its limits, a great variety of invaluable details in re- 
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fevence to the phenomena of oceans, rivers, lakes, and streams; to the force 
of water when in motion ; to the inhabitants of the deep,—fishes, mollusca, 
sporfges, &c.; and also to the ships of our much-loved land. The scene of 
the conversations is laid in the Isle of Wight; and the prominent objects of 
interest in that attractive part of the country and its neighbourhood are 
described. The party proceed by packet from Southampton to West 
Cowes; then East Cowes and Carisbrook are visited; afterwards, tK; go to 
Freshwater and its interesting neighbourhood t from thence, returning to 
Cowes, they visit the back of the island, and Rydc; from whence, in con¬ 
clusion, a trip to Portsmouth is taken. Though these scenes and places 
have often delighted us, in seasons when we have sought among them health 
and recreation, these pages, by the information they convey, and which we 
failed to gather for ourselves on the spot, as well as by the associate'-. ;’,k»v 
awaken, invest the whole with an interest far superior \o that 01 novelty 1 ; 
and, in taking leave of Mr. Williams and his works, we cannot withhold our 
admiration from labours which are directed to so noble an object, and which 
are pursued with a perseverance which sets competition at defiance. 

The Fly-Fisher’s Entomology, illustrated by coloured Representations 
of the Natural and Artificial Insect. By Alfred Ronakfik 

The disciples of Izaak Walton are fortunate fellows now-a-days. \ r imc 
was, when the gentle craft was to be learned only,by the river side; whM ~£ 
long apprenticeship was necessary to know how to* throw a Uy—and a still 
longer, to know how to make one. “Brethren of the Angle” have now, 
like other classes, their short cuts to knowledge; and although the practice 
must be acquired upon the wide lake or beside the running stream, he may. 
first and easily obtain acquaintance with the theory of the art ; aioeu bv the 
experience of others, he may become as expert in .1 single season, as his less 
lucky progenitors became in years. Notwithstanding all that has been done, 
however, here is a book which is really a useful and most interesting novelty: 
it is beautifully “ got up,” contains a vast deal of information within very 
narrow space; and is explained and illustrated by sixteen coloured prints, 
describing the natural Uy and the artificial fly ; each accompanied by lessons 
ns to the manner of making the materials used, and the water for which 
each is more peculiarly suited. We recommend the little volume to all 
anglers in all countries—it is precisely what, they have long wanted. The 
scientific name of each insect will render it familiar to those who only know 
it by some one of its many names; and the practical information it supplies ; 
which is of exceeding value to the tyro, cannot fail to be interesting and 
useful to the most skilful fisher of Scotland or of Wales. We have indeed 
rarely met with a work which so completely performs that which it promises ; 
and until a new race of insects are called into existence, the volume can 
scarcely be superseded by a better. 

•m 

Recollections of an Artillerv Officer. By Benson Enrle Hill. 

2 vols. 

Mr. Benson Hill is well kno^n to the public as an exceedingly clever co¬ 
median ; he has here introduced himself to their notice in quite another 
character ; and, if we mistake not, as an author hs well as an actor, he is 
certain to become an especial favouri'" 1 . Mr. Hill has been an artillery-v*^ 
officer—served on the continent and in America; was present at the siege^ 
of New Orleans; and has encountered many of the “ moving accidents ” to 
which a soldier is at all times liable. We have rarely if ever*-formed ac¬ 
quaintance with a more observant traveller, a more social companion, or a 
more agreeable and exciting story-teller—he describes everything he sees in 
a racy and original manner—brings persons and things vividly before the 
reader, and leads him on at a quick march from anecdote to anecdote, and 
from event to event, with unwearying good humour: we are never tired of 
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his pleasant tales; he gives to his actual experience all the interest qf a 
romance; if his “battles and sieges'* are but few, his “fortunes" are 
many*—and we defy the coldest reader to avoid being deeply interested 
in them. There is not a dull page in the work: it aims at nothing deep; 
does not pretend to throw new light upon any matter, or indeed to add to the 
g eneral s tock of information; but as a book of “ personal gossip ” it is, we 
tJtilHt,Without an equal. \£r. Hill is not only a gentleman by station; it is 
Apparent that all his habits and feelings are those of a gentleman. It is to 
be regretted that the stage has few such. 

The Poetic Wreath. Consisting of Select Passages from the Works 
^ >oe , ts ’ fr° m Chaucer to Wordsworth. Alphabetically 

arranged. * • 

Send the most simple child into a garden full of tlowers to cull what he 
loves best, and he cannot but return with his arms filled with fragrance. 
Glorious indued are our poetic records-from Chaucer to Wordsworth! — 
Gods! what a banquet. 

The bfluitiful Book of Gems called the attention of many to the old Poets, 
who lw^ore its publication hardly knew their names; and it is, as we ex- 
■Jt(jc|uflLahyHt )Y followed up by snmlVr publications, all of them tending to 
eqlrtmce the value of true poetry. 

Wo wish there had been 411 index to this pretty volume, as it is calculated 
to be of use to those who desire to make quotations on particular subjects, 
-and yet hate not time to hunt through many volumes for the purpose. The 
. ts-qro alMicautiful; and it would be injustice not to mention the 
embellishments, which are ably executed, on wood, from exquisite designs 
by Mr. S. W. Arnold. 


The Gossips’ Week. 2 vols. 

These volumes contain a few stories of great merit. They are the pro¬ 
duction of a person not only in the possession of mind in its bold and com¬ 
prehensive sense, but of one gifted with the delicate perceptions and sensi¬ 
bilities of a refined and accomplished nature. Wo hail such productions as 
h proof that tire age wc Inc in is gaining ground in all that renders life esti- 
rmable. How different are such stories from the coarse and gross histories 
which, notwithstanding their talent, disgraced gonc-by times. 

The greater number of tales in the *• Gossips'Week” relate to foreign 
lands, and yet they excite our English sympathies as warmly as if the events 
took place by our own firesides, or in our native villages-a plain proof that 
the author took nature as her guide in all she thought and wrote. There is 
one stor\ of Kijg li fr fy-Qrisrin. but we are not sure that it is our favourite. The 
t toms and Donnas, Signores and Signoras, worked their 

into public lavoua only because of their strange names. To make a 
ale of foreign title interesting now requires more than ordinary skill; and 
this skill is possessed in an eminent degree by our fair gossip. It would be 
exceedingly unjust if we failed to notice some very pretty etchings, which 
add greatly to the interest and value of the volumes. We do not remember 
♦cdiave met with anything of the sort, except in Mrs. Jameson's “ Charac¬ 
teristics of Women.” We should like to see them more frequently in works 
of this class: it is a combination of two beautiful arts, upon which we truly 
congratufateHhe possessor. The time for many editions is past and gone ; 
but we hope ti^mcet jrith such stories again and again. It is not our plan 
in these brief notices either to extract or strictly analyze; but we feel assured 
that our readers cannot Fail to peruse the “ Gossips* Week " with pleasure, 
and close it with regret. 
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Loudon’s Arboretum Britannicum. Nos. XV. to XXII. 

Tiie first fourteen numbers of this work were devoted to the history of 
trees and shrubs in all parts of the world; but those now before us are filled 
with descriptions of the trees and shrubs which will stand in the open 
air in Great Britain, illustrated by several hundred beautifully executed 
wood cuts. These descriptions are very interesting and amusing, as wgjl.as 
instructive; and they not only give all the scientific details, (which, being 
printed in separate paragraphs, may be skipped by those who do not wish to 
read them,) but the popular descriptions, geography, history, properties and 
uses, mythological, historical and poetical allusions, soil and situation, pro¬ 
pagation and culture, and statistics, with the price in the London nurseries. 
Mr. Loudon has contrived to make, not only a very elaborate and uselid^but 
an exceedingly amusing work; and be appears to lmve cu rtfful I y 
mined all authorities, from old Tusser, with his barbarous rhv mes, and Gerald, 
dating “ from my bouse in Holbornc, in the suburbs of London," to the ex¬ 
cellent works of Du Candolle, Don, and Lindley, and, indeed, all the eminent 
botanical writers of the present day. 

Schloss Ilainficld. By Captain Basil Ilall. * 

A book by Captain Basil Hall—be it little, or be it big—is alway^a rich 
treat. The simple story of an old Scotch lady’s life, J" 
volume, is richly worth half the novels of the present day. The narrative, is 
easy, unaffected, natural, and full of interest.* We feel every sentiment; 
and our only regret is, when there is no more left to tell! Basil Hall is a 
man to bo envied; and, what is still better, an author whojm it is impossible 
not to love. * -I- • * 

Edward, the Crusader’s Son. A Tale. By Mrs. Barwell. 2 vols. 

The intelligent and accomplished lady who has written these volumes 
was urged to the undertaking by an idea that a tale founded on, and 
illustrating the manners, customs, architecture, and costume of the eleventh 
century would be valuable, not only to the young, but to that class of in¬ 
structors who disapprove of the too stimulating pages of historical romance, 
and yet desire something more than dull details lor their pupils. The task 
was dilficult, but it has been fully conquered. Mrs. Barvv^ll has proved 
herself worthy to take p .icc amongst the most able of those who write for': 
the benefit of the rising generation. We {post cordially recommend the' 
volumes, and hope she will soon find other portions of English history (o 
illustrate in the same manner. 


Mornings with Mamma. Third Series. 

This is another delightful book for the young. It fully sustains the high 
reputation gained by the preceding volumes. * ' 

4 \ 


Criminal Law in England. 

This is a conciso and useful digest of the criminal laws of England, 
drawn up by a country magistrate, in the conversational form. Wc heartily 
wish that all worthy members of the quorum were possessed of as mqcn 
information respecting the “questiones perpetu®’’ which are consfaimj^ 
falling beneath their cognizance, as is contained in these hundred and fifty 
pages, which we take the liberty of recommending, no less to their perusal, 
than to that of those who have not time to consult the more* voluminous 
authorities upon the same subject. < * 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Mr. Cottle announces‘‘ Early Recollections, 
chiefly relating to the Into Mr. Coleridge, 
during his long residence in ami near Bris¬ 
tol.” 

^gmajementary Tart to the original cell- 
# tion of Stuart's “Athens,” containing the cu- 
rlnug plate wanting in the 2nd volume of all 
the copies extant, together with several other 
plates, fronyiru Wings by Sir J. L. Chautrey, is 
preparing for publication. 

Mr CMIer, author of “The Life of Lord 
Kx tnnu th.” hat in Ihe press a Work rnlitled 
CTTlyjyi uud Dissent, considered In the 
Practical Influence.” 

HOOKS IN THE I'll list. 

Mr. Halhim’s Introduction to the Literary 
History ot the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, nod Se¬ 
venteenth Centuries. 

The Letters of Rtittnymcde. 

The li.frfk of Hooks ; or London as it is,and 
ns it n^ght to lip. I Unstinted pj. George and 
Robe'S Crojlr^bank, the lute Itolieit -Seymour, 

vooif^triioT'f^ - ** . 

*t>lvine Inspiration, by the*Rcv. Dr. Hen¬ 
derson. • 

The Ouklelgh Shooting Code, by Thomas 
Oakiolt'h, Ksq 

.,.. i;”2,’ 111 '’ r,fs of> William Miuk- 

speaie, witli id illustrations. With a Memoir 
of tlie Author, by the ltev. W. Harness,M. A. 
In parts, price 2*. gacli. To lie completed in 
15 pm Is. 

Scientific Memoirs. Edited by Richard 
Taylor. 

Dr. Blundell’s Observations on the more 
important Discuses of Women. Edited by 
Hr. Castle. 

tl-sf OK NKW )* OBI. I CATIONS. 

Trails ami Trials of Early Life, by L. E. L. 

1 vol., 7s. M bound. 

Mrs. Armytage; or Female Domination, by 
the Aiitliorers of " Mothers and Daughters.” 
3 vol... post 8vo. f 11. lli. fid. hoards. 

Sketches of English Literature, with consi¬ 
derations on the Spiril ot the Times, Men, and 
Revolutions, by the Viconite de Chateau¬ 
briand. 2 vols. 8vo„ 24>. boards. 

The Dhiry o(D» JK'-*o.:-. - nfe. witli a Peep into 
4s# l S’'Wi?Ton» ot the TmilerleVand St- James’s. 
'2 vols. post fivo., 1/. 1*. hoaftS. 

The Violin and its Professor*^ from the ear¬ 
liest period to the present time, witli a Memoir 
of Paganini, H mis to Amateurs, &c., by George 
Duhourg. 1 vol.,?«.6rf. boutid^ 

Sayings and Doings—First Swiss, by Theo¬ 
dore Hook, Esq. The 3 vols. In 1, 6s. hound. 

* Captain Brenton’s Naval History of Great 


Britain, Part III., price 3*. fid.. To .be com¬ 
pleted in fi monthly purls, with numerous Pur 
traits of distinguished Officers, &c. 

Jcrniiigham ; or the Inconstant Mau. 3 vols. 
postSvo.,U Hi. Cd. boards. 

The Hism of Van Diemen’s Land, from 

1824 to IfiS.i 1‘Jmo., 5t boards. 

The Homan. • of Nature j or. The Flower 
Seasons, illu-irated, by Louisa A. Twainlcy, 27 
coloured plates, 1/. 11*. (id. morocco. 

Travels in Noilhern Greece, by W. M. 
Leake. 4 vols 8ro„ M. cloth, 

'J he Court and Camp of Don Curias by M 
11. IIomul. Post 8vo , 12*. doth. 

The Hntii-D.ty ; a Poem, by Cmoliue Ilonles. 
Fcp. 8vo , 7* hoards. 

fieriiions on A-socinlion, by the Rev. fi. A. 
Poole IJino.,.'ix cloth. 

Tlie He tired Lieuienanl, tie. i Poems, by 
John Lake. 2 vols. tivo., 14s. cloth. * 

History of tlie Western Highlands nnd Isles 
of .Scotland, by D. Gregory, fivo., 14s. boards. 

Gallery ot Modern British A'tisls. 4lo.,30*. 

Britannia after the Romans. 4to., 30*. 
boards. 

Kant's Metaphysics nf Ethics, translated by 
J. W. Semple, fivo , ids. hoards, 

Capt. Dickinson's Narrative of tlie Opera- 
tiuiiH at Cape Frio, to recover the Storesof the 
Thetis, fivo., 10*. firf. boaids. 

Journal of Movements o( tlie British Le¬ 
gion, by nn Officer, fivo., lJs. boards. 

fin itzerland, illustrated by W. Beattie, M.D.; 
IlliiHtr.itioua by W. II. Bartlett, il vols, 4to., 
3/. cloth. 

Paiothial Sermons, by R. D. Hampden, D.l). 
10*. fid. boards. 

The Ominous Isle, a Poem, by the Portland 
Shepherd. I2mo., 2*. fid *-e<ved. 

Admiral Napier’s Accoiot of tiie War In 
Portugal. 2 vols. post fivo., 21 %. boards. 

Chevy Cluice, illustrated with Plates. Royal 
4to., 21*. cloth. 

Madrid in 1835, by a Resident Officer, 9 
vols fivo., 2 3s. Inis. 

Talcs ot u Rambler Post 9yo., plates, 10*. fid. 

< uith. 

Public nnd Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, by II Hnsc. Foolscap, 5*. firf. bds. 

My Confessions to Silvio Pelltco, by Guidu 
Sorelli. 8vn., 15* cloth. 

D’Athanasi’s Researches and Discoveries in 
I’nder Egypt. 8vo., 12*. 

CaiGine's Fiench Cookery. 8vo„ 21*. bd*. 

Empson’e Nairntives of South America. 
St o, 10*. cloth 

The Rambler in Mexico. Post 8vn., 9*. ci. 

A Manual of the Political Antiquities of 
Greece. 8vo., 15* cloth. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

Greenwich Pensioners commemorating the Battle of Trafalgar. 

Painted and Engraved by John Burnet. 

This is unquestionably one of the most interesling and finely-£xeculed, 
productions of modern times. It is published as “ a companion ’’ to Wilkie's 
painting of “ Chelsea Pensioners, of which Mr. Burnet was ,tlic engraver. 
Here, however, he is also the painter; and has afforded satisfacto.y proof of 
his excellence in both arts: we believe he is the only engraver in Europe who 
can at once design and execute a work of so much magnitude and ii&uort- 
ance, so as to satisfy that-most scrupulous critic in cither art. KffgravSur 
who are also painters are rare—too rare—among us: they devote their youth 
to the more mechanical, and neglect the inventive, part of the pursuit. It is 
not often that a print appears undefaced by some defect in drawing ; it is 
however, perhaps, too much to expect that equal skill will be manifested in 
both; and if Mr. Burnet stands almost or quite alone, in this respect, 
among British artists, it will scarcely surprise those who appreciate die diffi¬ 
culty in arriving at excellence in cither. 'v 

The print under notice commemorates the dearly-bought victory oi\Tra- 
l'nlgar—one of those great, national events, to perpetuate iv.vt lomenjdtrBrtT** 
of which is worthy and honourable employment fof an artist of Great Bri¬ 
tain. The painter has collected round the palate hospital a group of the 
heroes who helped the great hero of all—the aged shipmates of Nelson who 
are living thirty years after the day of battle ; but to mvkejiis groun aj, 
pictorial as was consistent with his grand object, be has intnJuUeedsome 
embryo mariners and merry maidens, who make up the scene. Independent 
of the interest which naturally grows out of the subject, the picture is a very 
beautiful one; and the print is worthy of the prominent station it will oc¬ 
cupy on the walls of all who love and appreciate art, or rejoice in calling to 
mind the glories of their country. 

Findens’ Ports and Harbours of Great Britain, with Views of the most 

remarkable Headlands, Bays, and Fishing Stations on the Coast. 
No. I. < i 

Messrs. Finden have commenced a new undertaking, and if it progresses ^ 
as advantageously as their former works have done, there can be no fear but 
it will be fully estimated by the public. The “ Ports and Harbours ” are 
unquestionably the most interesting parts of “ Great Britain,’' and the best 
calculated for pictorial effects; the sea is ever beautiful—in calm or in 
storm- and shipping is always picturesque. It is impossible, therefore, but 
that a scries of plates, representing the most attractive a»vrl irqnortant places 
in the kingdom, and engraved under the superintendence of nrtisli or 'Ya^ 
and experience, must form a valuable addition to our store of illustrated' 
works. The prints contained in this part are from drawings by Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Buhner; and describe Tynemouth Priory (with the life-boat intro¬ 
duced), Tynemouth Castle (a vessel wrecked on the rocks), Cullercoats, the 
Entrance to Shields Harbour, and Berwick Bridge'—five plates, admirably 
engraved, of a large size, with explanai >ry letter-press, all for the sum of 
half-a-cruwn. 

The Ancient Ballad of Chcvy-Chace; illustrated in Twelve 'Plates. 

Designed and Etched by John Franklin, Esq.^ 

These illustrations are designed and etched by an artist—and a very ac¬ 
complished artist. We think it necessary to say so much by way of preface, 
lest readers should imagine that the title esq. designates one who is but a 
lover of the art of which he knows little or nothing; amateurs seldom do 
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mudi. Mr. Fnufkliii has already obtained some reputation; his worhs have 
made their way in our several exhibitions, and we may safely augur, that 
he is destined to hold a very prominent station in his profession. 

Who has not read, who does not love, the glorious old ballad of Chevy- 
Chace? It is one of the happiest memories of our childhood, the enjoyment 
of w hjcii does not pass with our youth. It is strange that the sister art has 
/lot heretofore been associated with it: the last groat scene was indeed com¬ 
memorated by Bird, in the finest of his paintings; but artists have strangely 
neglected it.. We look upon the choice as affording proof of taste and 
genius iiHWr. Franklin; that taste and genius which must achieve, if it 
nave not yet achieved, greatness. The twelve plates illustrate the twelve 
leajlijtjg points of the deeply-exciting story, beginning with the “ vow” made 
•b/theldbut Erie of Northumberland, and ending with the widows coming 
next day 

u Their husbands to bewayle.’" 

The publication altogether is one of exceeding beauty, and we trust its 
reception will be such as to justify Mr. Franklin in illustrating other ballads— 
they will at once occur to him—winch afford subjects as fine, and nearly as 
dear and as familiar the “ Ancient Ballad of Chcvy-Chace.” 

^ ... '-Phe Shakspearo Gallery. Part II. 

''This is a design to represent the female characters of Slukspeare, and is 
therefore miscalled “ The Sbakspeare Gallery.” It is. however, a very sweet 
and interesting publication, and cannot fail to find welcome with all who 
loin the imuuvtfal poet. If the “ all *’ should patronize the publication. 
Hr. fleam Mil have to obtain the co operation of a score of copper-plate 
printers. 

May-Day in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Painted by C. R. Leslie, 
R.A. Engraved by James Watt. 

This is one of the few examples of painting and engraving, which prove 
the supremacy of British artists. It is a splendid creation of the painter, 
happily transferred to copper by the skill of an accomplished engraver; and 
it will be classed with those successful efforts of the burin which our rivals 
of the Continent admit as satisfactory assurances of excellence being among 
us in England. The subject is full of interest; it describes one of those 
joyous scenes of festivity which make a story of the olden time like a record 
of romance. Every portion of the print is crowded with incident; from the 
gorgeous couple in the centre, to the groups of merry masquers all around; 
every part tells a tale of gay customs, gorgeous dresses, and pleasant plays, 
loii" - since forgotten by the crowd, and cherished only in the memories ol 
the’antiquarian, tho artist, or the poet. A more delicious print to grace the 
r:*Ks ; «fpeTsofis' ; Of tJste has never been produced in England. The fame 
of Mr. Leslie has beeffdong established,—this engraving will add greatly to 
the already high reputation of Mr, Watt. 


THE DRAMA. 

* Malibran has gone to Brussels and the play-goer to sleep. Nothing 
less startling than her fine voice has sufficed of late to keep him awake m 
an English"tbeatre. He is now beginning to rouse himself after the languor 
that suoceedtrl to the excitement, and drops into the Haymarket to hear lus 
old acquaintance, Mr. Sinclair, or into the English Opera to listen to a 
ballad of Wilson's. Sinclair he finds much where he left him many years 
ago—singing the same songs in the same way, and uttering with the same 
air the same sentiment, to introduce the symphony—“ Hero I am without a 
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penfiy in my pocket, like love among the roses!" Mr. Wilson is singirig in 
De Pinna’s opera, called The Rose of the Alhambra, and Miss Shirreff joins 
gracefully in the endeavour to give force and expression to the musie. It is 
pleasing in parts, but as a whole wants novelty and character. It is not 
easy to criticize, because it is so hard to remember. The opera has, however, 
been quite successful, and those who stay in town, and must have jamaift of 
one kind or the other, must make the most of i*—for the Italian Opera, the. 
Opera, is on the eve of closing, and Gtisi, Tamburini, Rubini, and Labluche 
will in a few days more be “all abroad.” The season here has been a 
splendid one, and, perhaps, the very oldest opera-goers, with all the help of 
romance to colour their reminiscences, will not pretend to have enjoyed 
more delightful evenings in the spring of youth than those on which^ffse 
wonderful singers have worked their spells upon the * willing *wul, anti*' 
lapped it in Elysium/’ 

So much for the music of the month. The performances at the Hay- 
market have been varied by the appearance of Mr. Vandenhoff in several of 
the leading parts of the drama, though the season was unsuitcd to them, and 
the company hopelessly incapable of supporting him. How absurd to see 
the walking-gentleman of Madame Vestris's theatre suddenly converted into 
the Iago of the Huy market—hut this, we presume, is not the fault of Mr. 
J. Vining, but the exquisite folly of the manager. Ayil.surel^iJijp printer 
of the ceremonies at fids house is the very pink of ancient"^efiflemch^'^he 
manager is certainly more amusing in his perversity than all his company 
put together. However, he is to roproauce Ion for our entertainment, 
having stumbled in the d irk upon a brilliant notion : and Ellen Tree is to . 
play tlie hero—how, we will not anticipate—and Mr. Vandoh*;efjL will - a wwas. . 
as Adraslus, which, we doubt not, will exhibit the author's power uTthis flue 
character in a light unknown to the Covent Garden performance. 

The Strand Theatre, which opened with some excellent dramatic attempts, 
has found it necessary to seek its fortune in more vulgar paths; it has become 
quite a fashionable and flourishing establishment by the medium of a bur¬ 
lesque on Othello ! Anything for a sensation. But we are glad to see that 
the manager docs not bow, without a struggle, to this taste, but takes ad\an- 
tage of his popularity to slip in something of a better class—that may be 
tolerated for the sake of the absurdities that accompany it. This is u drama 
founded on a paper of Mr. Jerrold’s in ariial Magazine ; and it is put into . 
its present form, under the title of An Old House m the City, either by 
Mr. Jerrold himself, or a very skilful and accomplished imitator. The plot 
is simple and strikiug, the characters boldly hit off, and the dialogue pointed 
enough. It is full of needles—sharp bright points of satire, that pierce you 
as you listen. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIhTY. * 

Thk following notes of a paper, lately read, on the economy of an insect 
destructive to turnips, by Mr. Yarrell, are applicable at the present season. 
This time last year the yellow fly was «eeri upon the young turnips. It was 
remembered by some farmers that this was the fly which prevailed in 1819 , 
and which was followed by the caterpillars known by the name of the blacks. 
The eggs being deposited by the perfect insect in the leaf of tlyi pbint, the 
black caterpillar, or turnip-pest, Speedily makes its appearance, feeding on 
the‘soft portions of the leaves of the turnips, and leaving the fibres un¬ 
touched ; and finally, casting its black skin, and assuming one of a more 
slaty or grey colour, it buries itself in the earth. Lodged there, it forms for 
itself, from the soil, a strong oval cocoon, from which some of the earlier 
broods pass almost immediately into the perfect state, filled with ova, and 
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ready quickly to Aipply another generation of destroyers. So complete tail 
so rapid was the destruction in some instances last July, that a whole iield 
was found, in two or three days, to present only an assemblage of skele¬ 
tonised leaves; and this, too, when the turnips had attained u considerable 
size. The insect, whose proceedings have been thus briefly noticed, belongs 
tojkS- Jiymenopterou* family Tcnthredinida; it is the Afha/ia centifotia, 
* f species first noticed by Panzer. By their repeated broods, the devastation 
was continued for so long a time, that even the third sowing did not, in all 
cases, escape destruction: the turnip became pithy, and of littlo value, and 
it was nedftsary to import the root largely from the Continent to supply the 
deficiency of the home crop. The remedial measures adopted on a former 
visj^'fjon were, the turning into the infested fields of a large number of 
u Jcks, wfto greedily devoured the caterpillars as they were brushed from the 
leaves by a boy with a long pole; the passing of a heavy roiler over the 
ground at night, when the caterpillars were at their feed, and the strewing 
of quick-lime by broad-cast over the fields, renewing it as often as it was 
dispersed by the wind. The latter inode was generally considered as the 
most effectual preservative. 

ROYAL \8IATIC SOCIETY. 

A letter *was reatl k addressed to the right honourable chairman, from 
P. P Lord, L»q\, oi’ the Bombay medical service, dated Surat, Dee. 1SM5, 
.-containing some, observations on the port and town of Cambay, in Guzemt, 
and of a brauch of industry carried on in that place—namely, the cutting 
.ahd polishing of cornelians. Mr. Lord described the process followed by the 
natives in this n't, which was very efficient, though simple. The original 
cornelian stones have a black, flint-like appearance ; but, by exposing them 
to the heat of the fire or sun, they assume, some a red, some a white, or any 
intermediate shade of colour. Mi*. Lord alluded to the fact, that, for some 
years past, tlio upper part of the Gulf of Cambay has been decreasing in 
depth; and said, that the decrease was now going on with such rapidity as 
almost to allow the observer to witness, in the formation of dry laud before 
his eyes, a tangible illustration of Mr. Lyell's beautiful and much-talked-of 
theory. Vessels formerly discharged their cargoes under the very walls of 
the town. At the time Mr. Lord was speaking of, the nearc-f vessel in liar- 
| hour was at lj^ist four miles distant, and was then lying, sunk in the mud, 
without unj chance of floating till flie return of tile spring tide. The cause 
of this diminution in the depth of the harbour was the immense quantity of 
slime and mud brought down by the river Mhye, which, after a course of 
nearly one hundred miles, through an entirely alluvial country, discharged 
its turbid contents a short distance to the east of Cambay. The effect was 
very prejudicial to the trade of Cambay. 

- ASHMOLKAN SOCIETY, OXFORD. 

, * - » •*>—*- — ,, 

T'At'the Ashmolean Society, at Oxford, on the 20th May, Dr. Buckland 
/communicated to the Society a notice on some very curious recent discoveries 
of fossil footsteps of unknown quadrupeds, in the new red sandstone of 
Saxony, and of fossil birds in saudstone of the same formation, in the valley 
of the Connecticut. Th« sandstone which bears the impressions of these 
footsteps is of the same age with that in which, in the year 1S2S, Dr. Duncan 
discovered the footsteps of land tortoises, and other unknown animals, near 
Dumfries. In the year 1834, similar tracts of at least four species of qua¬ 
drupeds, were discovered in the sandstone quarries of Hcsseberg, near 
Hiklburgh&usen. Some of these appear to be referable to tortoises, and to 
a small web-f*otfed reptile. The largest footsteps mark the path of a large 
quadruped; probably ajlied to Marsupiulia, or unimals that carry their 
young in a pouch, like the kangaroo. The name of Chirutherium has bee ft 
given to this animal, from a distant resemblance, both of the fore and hind 
feet, to the human hand. The sizo of the hind foot was twice as great as 
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that of the fore foot, being usually eight inches long and live inches wide; 
one jvas found twelve inches long. These footsteps follow one another in 
pairs, at intervals of fourteen inches from pair to pair, each pair being on 
the same straight line. Both large and small steps have the great toes 
alternately on the right and left side, and bent inwards like a thumb. Each 
step has the print of five toes. The fore and hind foot are nearly simila r in 
form, though they differ so greatly in size. Nocbones of any of thdainhiak 
that made these footsteps have yet been found. Another discovery of fossil 
footsteps has still more recently been made by Professor Hitchcock, in the 
new red sandstone of the valley of the Connecticut. In three or four 
quarries of this sandstone he has ascertained the existence of the tracts of 
at least seven extinct species of birds, referable, probably, to as many extin ct 
genera. All of these appear in regular succession on the continunits "Tritck 
of an animal in the act of walking or running, with the right and left foot 
always in their relative proper places. The distance of the intervals between 
each footstep on the same track is occasionally vuned, but to no greater 
amount than may be explained by the bird having altered its pace. Many 
tracks are often found crossilig one another, and they u ve sometimes 
crowded, like impressions of feet in the muddy shores of a pond frequented 
by ducks or geese. All these fossil footsteps most nearly resemble those of 
Grallre (waders). The impressions of three toes are usually distinct; that 
of a fourth, or hind toe, is generally wanting. The mosTrrt#.’Vi«real>T5*&qoag 
these footsteps are those of a gigantic bird, twice the size of an ostri&i, 
whose foot measured fifteen inches in length T exclusive of a large claw 
measuring two inches 11 The toes of this bird were large and thick. The < 
most frequent distance of these larger footsteps fro intone another is 
four feet; sometimes they are six feet asunder. The lattervTero probably 
made by the animal when running. There are also tracks of another 
gigantic bird, having three toes of a more slender character. These 
tracks are from fifteen to sixteen inches long, exclusive of a remarkable ap¬ 
pendage extending backwards from the heel eight or nine inches, and 
apparently intended (like a snow-shoe) to sustain the weight of a heavy 
animal walking on a soft bottom. The impressions of this appendage re¬ 
semble those of wiry feathers, or coarse bristles, which seem to have sunk 
into the mud an inch deep—the toes had sunk much deeper; and round 
their impressions the mud was raised into a ridge several inches high, like j 
that round the track of a:i elephant in clay. The length of the step of this ' 
bird appears to have been six feet; the footsteps on the five other kinds of 
tracks are of smaller size, and the smallest indicates a foot hut one inch 
long, and a step from three to five inches. The length of the leg of the 
African ostrich is about four feet, and that of the foot ten inches. All these 
tracks appear to have been made on the margin of shallow water, that was 
subject to changes of level, and in which sediments of sand and mud were 
alternately deposited. And the length of the legs, - hr inf ,!'"'" 1 

from the distance of the footsteps from each oilier/ was well adupteoTdV 
wading in such situations. 


VARIETIES. 

Effect of Water on Cast-iron. —Some large brass and cast-iron guns, which 
went down with the Royal George, in 1782, are now lying in thp Tower. 
The brass ones are little affected by tlieir long immersion in fne sea; but 
thoso of cast-iron are changed throughout their vvhqle substance. They 
resemble plumbago or pencil-lead, and, like it, may he easily cut with a Unite. 
—Cast-iron pipes, attached to a pumping apparatus, in a mine of 140 
fathoms deep, in the north of England, have been so softened in five years, 
as scarcely to hold together on removal. 
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Insurance Companies. —-Statement of the duties paid into the Exchequer, 
for the year 1835, by the insurance companies of England, spccifv ing* the 
11 ume of each company, and the sum paid by each. Also the farming stock 
( which is free of duty), insured in the same period by each company respee* 


Sun . , , 

Phceni*. . . 

Nofwich Union . 

Koval Exchange 
Protector . , 

County . t 

Guardian . . 

Globe . . . 

West of England . 
Imperial . , 

Alliance . , 

Atlas . , , 

Manchester 
British . 

Union ... 

Westminster . , • 

Hund-in-IIand r 
Kent . , . J 

London . , 

Leeds and Vorksliire 
Birminguam . . 

Yorkshire . • 

Suffolk (West) 

E“spx and Suffolk . 
Suffolk (East) 

N eivcastle-upon-Tyiie 
Salamander • 

York and North of Englaru 
Bristol . . . 

Salop 

Essex Euuiomic 
Hants, Sussex, and Dorset 
Bristol Union . 
Sheffield . . 

Bristol Crown 
Bath Sun . . 

District Birmingham 
New Norwich Equitable 
Leicestershire and Midland 1 
* Counties • . 

Shields (North and South) 
Heading , . * , 


Total Doty paw, Sam Insured on 

1835. Farming Stock, Exempt. 

£- t. d. £. 


129,114 

4 

0 . 

• 

4,915,128 

73,159 

4 

2 . 

♦ 

3.543,858 

61,004 

8 

9 . 

• 

8,648,105 

67,975 

4 

6 . 

• 

3,736,729 

54.366 

14 

11 . 

a 

758.804 

42,318 11 

5 . 

• 

5,685,843 

070,824 

32.475 

10 

0 . 

# 

28.368 

8 

0 . 

• 

1,009,553 

27.734 

2 

1 . 

• 

700,090 

27,380 

19 

2 . 

• 

202.428 

22,602 17 

10 . 

• 

455,145 

22,100 

1 

4 . 

• 

719,004 

18,657 

2 

1 . 

• 

280,207 

17,474 

15 

9 . 

• 

530,140 

17.335 

5 

7 . 

• 

227,138 

16,313 

5 

1 . 

• 

23,600 

11,168 

9 

o 

md • 

• 

10,445 

0 

3 . 

• 

938.663 

10,175 

8 

8 . 

• 

Kit.338 

9,518 

16 

7 . 

• 

164,059 

7,071 

18 

5 . 

• 

476,005 

6,742 

13 

7 . 

■ 

1,410,135 

5,870 

3 

10 . 

a 

1,152,840 

5,438 

2 

2 . 

• 

1,032,020 

5,222 

13 

2 . 

« 

680,030 

5,166 

15 

8 . 

• 

300,542 

4,975 12 

8 . 

• 

643,531 

4,321 

13 10 . 

• 

— 

3,645 

14 

6 . 

* 

20.590 

2,754 

0 

7 . 

• 

323,563 

2,657 

16 

2 

• 

485.534 

2,535 

9 

6 

• 

275,958 

2,462 

18 

2 . 

• 

8,032 

2,144 

19 

9 . 

■ 

106,400 

1,753 

2 

6 . 

• 

_ 

1,564 

12 

9 . 

• 

45,080 

1,481) 

8 

1 . 

• 

2,600 

1,375 

4 

4 . 

• 

236,7U 

800 

12 

4 . 

0 

199,240 

731 

10 

6 . 

• 

— 

208 

16 

3 . 

r 

— 


£750,473 14 0 £41,215,107 

From the above statement it appears the amount of property insured 
against fire, in the year 1835, in England alone, was 547,530,500/., and the 
boon to the agricultural interest, by the remission of duty upon farming stock 
for the same period, was 61,822/. The amount of duty paid upon fire insu¬ 
rance, in the^ear 1834, was 737,59 ll., and the amount of farming stock 
exempt, in the same year, was 37,157,000/. 

• • 

Criminal Offenders .—By a paper issued from Whitehall; it appears there 
lias been a total decrease in the number of offenders charged in 1835, as 
compared with the preceding year, of 1720 persons, or nearly 8 per cent. 
In thirty English counties there was a decrease. This decrease was most 
W«y.— you. xlyu. no. c-Lxxxrui. 2 n 
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mafked in the following countiesIn Northamptonshire (t was newtyope- 
Kalf<; in Herefordshire, above one-third; in Berkshire, Cheshire. Hamp¬ 
shire, and Worcestershire, one fourth; and in Durham and Shropshire, ono- 
Mh. In Middlesex the decrease was 17 percent.; in Surrey, little more 
than 4 per cent.; in Yorkshire, 14 percent.: and in Lancashire, 4$ percent. 
In Wales, the total decrease on the twelve counties was 27 per e.ent. t In the 
remaining eleven English counties, and in Bristol, there was an 'incred&e, 
which was proportionally greatest in Gloucestershire, where it amounted to 
19 per cent.; in Kent to 15 per cent.; in Warwick to 1'4 per .cent.; and in 
Staffordshire to 10 per cent. In Essex the increase was abovo-6 per cent. 
The decrease does not appear to be eonfined to any one class of offences, but 
to be spread pretty equally over the whole; being, however, rather the 
greatest on the more heinous offences. • 


A return, just published, gives the produce of the customs at each port in 
the United Kingdom. The following is the gross amount for each kingdom 
in 1834 and 1835.' England has 74 ports, Scotland 21, and Ireland 15. 


lH3i. 1835 

England . . , £17,912,978 . £19,014,979 

Scotland . . 1,441,243 . 1,529,820 

Ireland . . . 1,757,142 . 2,016,149 


The six principal seats of the import trade of England are the following: 

1834. *' *1833. 


London 

Liverpool 

Bristol 

Hull . 

Newcastle 

Gloucester 


£10,697,000 

8,846,000 

1 , 072,000 

682,000 

286,000 

131,000 


£11,773,000 

4,273,000 

1,177,000 

721,000 

269,000 

162,000 


There are 68 other ports in England, but the value of the imports does not 
rise to 100,000/. at any of them. 


By the return recently ordered, on the motion of Mr. Baring, it appears 
that the quantity of hard soap made in England during the year 1835, was 
137,806,623 lbs.; of soft soap. 8,592,233 lbs. In Scotland, 10,465,035 lbs. of 
hard, and 3,510,876 lbs. of soft soap were made. England and Scotland to¬ 
gether exported 12,987,365 lbs. of hard, and 8954 lbs. of soft; upon which a 
drawback was allowed a nounting to 81,209/. 10s. 9 d. To thtf manufacturers 
also of woollens, linens, silks, and others, 54,262/. 9s. 6 d. was allowed os 
drawback; and another drawback on the soap exported to Ireland, amount¬ 
ing to 62,538/. 4s. \d. was allowed. Of soap imported, the quantity in 1834 
was 489 cwt. 26 lbs.; in 1835, 981 cwt. 26 lbs.; and in the present year, 233 
cwt. 2 qvs. 23 lbs. The total amount of the duty paid thereon appears to be 
3753/. 14s. 5 d. Seventeen persons weic last year convicted ofdefrauding 
the revenue arising from soap. The amount of tho penalties adjudged was 
about 1000/., into which amount enters a sum of 500/. incurred lij Tirimlm 
dual named Lee, who absconded, leaving no effects. 

Wool .—it appeal’s, from recent parliamentary returns, that the present 
state of our wool trade is highly prosperous. In the year 1835, the total 
quantity of imported wool was 42,208,949 lbs., which exceeds the quantity 
imported in 1834 by more than 4,000 000 lbs. On the 5th of January, 1835, 
6,594.266 lbs. remained under bond: but on the 5th of January, 1836, the 
quantity in bond was only 2,864,014 lbs. The quantity of wool imported 
from Germany, in 1835. was nearly 24 000,000 lbs.; from Russia, upwards 
of 4,000,000 lb-«.; from New South Wales and Van Diemen's" Land, abuut 
260,000 lbs. more than from Russia; from Spain, Turkey, aad Italv, taken 
together, nearly 4,000,000 lbs.; from Portugal, 683,000 lbs.; Holland, 
301,000 lbs.; Belgium, 231,000 lbs. Of the foreign wool imported in 1835, 
there were exported, in a manufactured state, 4,101,700 lbs. Of the total 
quantity imported in 1835, there were retained for manufacture 41,718,514 
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lbs.; being nearer 1,000,600 lbs. more than was taken up by the m&nflfsa- 
tuners in the preceding year. • 

The total declared value of woollen manufactures exported in 1830 to 

__A *_ . .4* A a a « V 1 • . >1 . « « At, 


United States 

£2,600,000 

Italy , 


£248,588 

m East Indies and China 

800,000 

Belgium 

• a a 

123,727 

y? Nortii American Colonies * 418,000 

Russia 

a a a 

03,026 

West Indies . , 

114,200 

Brazil 

• * • 

337,788 

Germany . . 

631,000 

Mexico 

• fa 

356,700 

Portugal 

368,000 

France 

• • • 

68,000 

Holland 

245,629 





lion sterling. 


British Museum. —The Committee of Inquiry have made their Report to 
the House, and recommend that the number of official trustees be reduced; 
those who do not attend to be requested to resign; and the vacancies, as 
they occur, to be filled up by persons distinguished for their eminence in 
literature, science, and art. The Museum to be opened during the Easter, 
Whitsun, and Christmas weeks; and on all public days front 10 till 7 o’clock 
"“—'hi the months of May, June, July, and August; the reading-room to be 
opened throughout mb yepr at 9 in the morning. A further division of de- 
^ apartments is to be nmdt^the salaries of the officers to be increased, and plu¬ 
ralities abolished; and an* improved synopsis to be prepared, and sold in 
parts. Casts are to be made from tlw statues, bronzes, and coins, and soldi 
* to the puhlic at the lowest possible price. Full und accurate catalogues of 
all the collections are recommended to he prepared and printed; but not a 
word is said about the classed catalogues of the books and MSS. (which, it 
is understood, might be printed without any expense to the Government), 
whose completion is so apxiously desired b) tho public, and to obtain which 
so many petitions have been presented to the Legislature. The evening 
reading-room, an equally popular measure, is also passed over without any 
notice. Mr. Tilt's petition for the assistance of Parliament to enable him to 
engrave about 4000 British medals in the Museum, and in private collec¬ 
tions, is rccojnmended to the consideration of the' House. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

The indigent in Paris, without reckoning paupers, who receive relief from 
the municipality, amount to 62,539, and are divided into 14,499 men, 16,862 
boys, 25,748 women, and 11,430 girls. Among the men there are 6880 
journeymen or workmen, 1743 who have been builders’ labourers, 1433 
house porters, 1028 commissioners or porters, 7 (ft shoemakers, 418 tailors, 
238 water carriers, 21(1 who have been employed as clerks or writers, 194 
coachmen, 156 rag gatherers, 148 cobblers, 120 servants out of pluce, and 
1338 whose station is not defined. The women are classed as follows:— 
1351 buyers and sellers pf old clothes, 926 charwomen, 790 portresses, 70S 
washerwomen, 229 nursery maids, 173 sick-nurses, 142 other servants out of 
pjace, 141 female rag-gat he rers, and 3720 whose occupation is undefined. 

Scales of Fishes. —A. M. Dumeshil, of Wunstorf, states that, according 
to his observations, the metallic lustse of the scales of fishes is due to the 
pretence of the purest silver; and that the 12,000th port of a grain of silver 
is contained i»T the stftle of a carp. 

A blacksmith of Milan, named Ponti, lias discovered that, by suspending 
alength of chain to one of the corners of the anvil, by means of a ring, the 
noise of the hammer may be almost entirely deadened. This discovery’ 

2 N 2 
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would be of great importance in large towns, where the nose of the huntmet 
is so'serious a nuisance. 

State of the Arts in France.— There are in Fiance, at the present 
moment, 82 museums; 162 public schools for the advancement of the fine 
arts; 2231 exhibiting artists, namely, 1096 painters, 150 sculptors, 113 en¬ 
gravers, 263 architects, 309 painters in water colour and draughtsmen. 
There are in Paris alone, 35 public schools of avf, 20 museums, 773 painters,'.' 
106 sculptors, 102 engravers, 195 architects, 209 painters in water colour 
and draughtsmen; in all, 1385 artists. Besides the institutions above enu¬ 
merated, there are societies for the encouragement of art, and exhibitions of 
modern pictures in all the principal provincial towns in France. The five de¬ 
partments, which are the richest in artists and in art, after that of the Seine, 
are those of the North, the Gironde, the Rhone, the Lower Seine, and the 
Seine-cum-Oise. There is scarcely a town of any importance throughout 
France that does not boast of its annual exhibitions of modern pictures, its 
society for the encouragement of art, and its honorary and substantial 
rewards for artists. 

According to the Dutch papers there were, on the 1st of January, in 
HollandCalvinists, 1,489,505; Roman Catholics 8,57,951 ; Lutherans, 
65.931 ; Jews, 46,665 ; Jansenists, 5007; Remonstrants, 4970; other sects, 
1973. The population of the kingdom of Portugal,'according to the last 
returns, amounts to 3,372,940; the National DebC, 6,400,000/.; the Loa - ’ 
just contracted, 900,000/.; in all, 7,300,000/.-; tile revenue being 2,200,000/. 

The budget of the city of Paris for 1837 presents a very favourable, 
aspect. It appears that 4,782,064 francs will he applied to useful public 
works and embellishments. When the accounts of 1835 arc balanced, it is 
expected there will be a surplus of 4,095,000 francs, which, it is believed, 
the Municipal Council will apply to public works in 1837. If this be the 
case the total sum employed would be upwards of 9,000,000 francs. (36 0,000/.) 

Colonel Chesney started on his voyage down the Euphrates some time 
ago, and, according to a letter from Alexandria, he bad proceeded a hundred 
miles down the river prosperously. As he sails with the stream, his voyage, 
though a thousand miles in length, would not necessarily occupy much 
time; but it is probable that he will be much retarded by slToals. For a 
great part of the way the country on both sides of the river* is a desert, 
infested by Arab freebooters ; it was so even in the time of the Romans, 
i'or Strabo states that the mercantile caravans travelling from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to Babylon or Ctesiphon crossed the river high up, anil struck far 
into the interior of Mesopotamia, to avoid the plundering tribes of the 
desert. If the expedition succeeds, our next accounts of it will probably be 
from Bussorah. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Reports from the Agricultural Committees in both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment—Confused and contradictory nature nf the evidence collected— 
Remarks on the erroneous views contained in both Reports—Supply and 
demand the only permanently regulating principles—Present state and 
progress of agricultural operations. 

The Committees of the Lords and Commons have come at last to their 
conclusion, and it can but be deemed “'most lame and impotent."' Reports 
have, been prepared for both and rejected by both, so that nobbing but the 
ba#& evidence will como before Parliament. This, from its volume, will be 
raact by few, if any; and, when read, it will he found to contain a mass of 
crude, contradictory opinions, enveloping and confounding the few foots 
which may be profitably applied. But such an estimate ought not to stand 
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Upon assertion*J»nor does it. The Report proposed in the Lords* Committee 
lias been printed, and it will be found to be such as we have describe^:. the 
evidence is a tissue of contradictions, of which it is our purpose to give some 
proofs in the progress of our speculation. The fate of that prepared for the 
Commons was the sume—namely, rejection; but accompanied with some 
circumstances worth relating. The following appears to be the most accu- 

* rate account of tho proceedings:— 

The Committee met the week before last, when tlie Chairman read to 
them tlie proposed Report. It was then resolved that they should meet 
again lifct week, to take the same into their consideration. They accordingly 
met on Thursday or Friday, when Sir James Graham rose, and after paying 
a just tribute to the ability with which the Report was drawn up, observed 
that he knew enough of the opinions of the Members of the Committee to 
enable him to say that it would not be approved of by them. There were, 
in fact, parts of it of which lie entirely disapproved; and as he felt that there 
would be great difficulty, indeed, in framing a Report which would have the 
concurrence of the Committee, he suggested, as their best course, that they 
should report the evidence alone to tlie House, and he accordingly made a 
motion to that effect. Lord Chandos seconded the motion. We hear that 
Lord John Russell expressed his astonishment at this proposition, and that 
"he thought it extraordinary in Lord Chandos, who had so often pressed the 
condition of the agriculturists upon Parliament, as one that required imme¬ 
diate consideration andVelief, now to second a proposition for postponing any 
expression of the opiniou'of #ie Committee on that subject. It was never¬ 
theless determined, after some discussion, that the motion of Sir James 
Graham should be adopted. 

The public commentators express their wonder, that, “ although a largo 
majority of the Committee consisted of landowners, they were unable to 
agree as to the remedies for agricultural distress.’* To us it affords not the 
slightest wonder, for he must have a more than ovdinarilj clear undei stand¬ 
ing who could classify and arrange the conflicting opinions of men reasoning 
from local contingencies, affected strongly by personal prejudices, and guided 
or regulated, in but few instances, by any knowledge of principles. All that 
could be done is shown in the Lords' Report, to which we have alluded, and 
this is to balance those opposites. The result of such a process must needs 
be the production of a series of equivalent contradictions- 

Tlie commencement declares broadly that “ there can be no doubt that a 
great and generally prevailing distress has affected, and, except mitigated 
by circumstances of a questionable character, both in respect of real relief 
and of probable duration, still continues to affect the agriculture of this 
kingdom.” Now, we doubt the fact. Let us be understood. We doubt 
whether agriculture has been affected to any degree beyond that distress 
which has at intervals fallen upon commerce, manufactures, and navigation; 
and if it has not, agriculture has ofily shared in common the fluctuations in¬ 
cident to natural and political causes. 

The Report thus adverts to the three classes:—“ The owner of the soil is 
labouring under fixed charges, with greatly diminished rents ; the occupier 
is contending with reduced prices of produce, while the wages of labour, the 
cost of implements of Jiusbandry, and most of the costs of production, are, 
in comparison, but slightly diminished; and the yeomanry, uniting the cha- 

* raeter of the two, and sharing in the distress of both, are suffering in a still 
greater proportion in the general depression which prevails,” 

First, o£ the first—the owner. By “ fixed charges” can only be meant, 
fairly taken, the taxation to which ne is subjected; for if any allusion be in¬ 
tended to purchase* of land made during the artificial state of things created 
by the war, or to mortgages contracted in order to enable the owner to make 
such purchases, they fall not legitimately within such a term they arg 
merely the effects of miscalculation, or jw calculation at alL 
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If is admitted that it is exceedingly difficult, if not impassible, to demon¬ 
strate that land is more burdened by taxation, on the whole, than other pro¬ 
perty. The plain truth, therefore, appears to be, that the diminished rents 
are simply a return to the natural relations of value. The ease of the land¬ 
lord, then, is not made out. 

The doctrine, with respect to the occupier, appears to fall equally short qf 
proof. The charges upon him are these:—1.rRent; 2. Titties; 3. Poor-\„ 
rate and taxes; 4. Labour; 5. Seed corn and horse provender; 6. Trades-* 
men’s bills; and, 7. Interest of capital. Now, then, lot us take these ar¬ 
ticles in succession. “ Rents,” says the Report, “ are greatly diminished,” 
which means, if it mean anything, “disproportionately diminished;” if not, 
of what has the landlord to complain ? This, therefore, relieves the tenant 
of this part of his burden. Tithes adjust themselves, almost universally, to 
the price of produce. “ Produce,” says the Report, “ is too low." Of these, 
then, the occupier cannot complain; added to which, they form the subject 
of computation in bargaining for liis hire, and act always as a drawback 
upon the rent. 

Concerning taxes, it should seem that the malt tax forms the only great 
item which even this Committee can advert to. Now, it is questionable 
(wo think it certain) whether any advantage would be derived from the re¬ 
peal of the tax to the tenant, for that is now the poinkunder consideration! 

It seems, to us, reducible to a clear rule. The renvoi' land rises or falls wiih 
the rate of the productions of land, and nothing cin be more certain, thafi •- 
that if barley were to rise permanently, mordfrem would be asked. On the 
contrary, it is almost equally certain, that were the price of barley greatly . 
above the relation of price to other grain, more barley would be grown, and 
an augmented supply would bring down the price. Taking these two con¬ 
tingencies together, there can scarcely be a doubt, that, after a short, and a 
very short, period, the farmer would be injured rather than benefited, be¬ 
cause his rent would he fixed during his lease, and probably barley would 
again fall before its termination. So much for relief from taxation. There 
does not, we say, appear to be any partial or greater pressure on those en¬ 
gaged in the cultivation of land, than on tho ot lief classes of the community. 

With respect to the poor-rates, the country rings with their diminution 
through tho new poor-law; and, again,'it must so happen that high poor- 
rates operate to diminish rent, wherever such is the case. Iti^uone of the 
first three great items does there exist, then, the grievance which the Report 
would insinuate. 

Labour, it is asserted, is too high, because it has fallen one-eighth or one- 
ninth, while produce has fallen from thirty to fifty per cent. But this is a 
very short view of the matter. Labour, at the very highest, cannot be com¬ 
puted at more than one-fifth of the outgoings of a farm. What then is the 
reduction the fall of produce bears to tho W hole, and does labour stand in a 
just proportion ? Taken in this, its true ratio, it will be found that it affects 
the farmers' profits so little as to be of very slight importance in the account. 
One-eighth compared with one-fortieth looks enormous, but when reduced 
to its true dimensions, when one-fortieth is subdh ided by one-fifth, it sinks 
la its real proportion, and, from the incontrovertible laws which govern these 
items, it must be so. There is, we belieVe, no ground fbr asserting that le^- 
bour is paid beyond the relation of price 

• The fifth items—seed, corn, and horse ptbvcnder—regulate themselves by 
the price of produce. If the farmer get a high price for oats and hay, he is 
repaid; if not, the cost of his Seed and fqed are depressed accordingly. The 
tradesmen's bills fall within the laws of general price, and they fi rm but a 
small sutti in the total. Implements, &c. are part of tlfte interest of capital. 
New it cannot for a moment be contended but that«much less capital is re¬ 
quired than formerly, and even upon that which is employed the interest is 
much lower, say-one-fifth. This is a truth always kept out of sight in sgtt- 
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cultural computations, though (perhaps because) it is one of the most impor¬ 
tant. If the amount of capital depend upon the rate of the price of produce, 
which it does, only compare the effect. When produce was at GOr. 900/T\vaS 
required to cultivate a tract of land for which 600/. will sufliec when produce 
is at 4 Os. 

Now, suppose the'first sum was necessary for 100 acres (which is not far 
^foove or below the average Jruth) when wheat \vn* at 60s., and five per cent, 
the rate of interest, 45/. per 100 acres was then the charge for capital. Sup¬ 
pose wheat aj; 60s., the rale of interest four per cent., and 60U/. to be re¬ 
quired, Hie capital would be only 24/. per 100 acres. Hence there would be 
a diminution equal to a fourth of the vent, for wo conceive the average rent 
of the kingdom not to exceed ll. per acre. Add to this that the fanner pays 
nothing for his hniise, compared to the commercial classes, and we do not 
see that the case is made out as regards the occupier in any single particu¬ 
lar. The truth will rather appear to be, that the fall in all the several items 
of the tenantry expenditure has obeyed the general laws that govern the 
relations of cost and price. 

Again, when it is remembered that all these things form the subject of 
computation in taking a farm, we cannot perceive any peculiar hardship the 
farmer labours under more than other manufacturers, among whom, not¬ 
withstanding the distinction of names, ho must be classed. 

The labourer (the niosl doubtful point of the whole), the Report, on the 
^■authority of Mr. Cavle)^ insinuates to bo “ thriving at the expense of his 
employer.” Till very lateifythe complaints of the condition of the labourer 
, were heaviest, and we do not see what has so suddenly operated to remove 
them. There is but too much cause to suspect that a reduction of labour 
is so strongly anticipated and dwelt upon, merely because it is a reduction 
which seems to be most within the absolute power of the tenant. But here 
a disappointment may arise, lire emigrations abroad, and of those em¬ 
ployed in the manufacturing districts, have created a demand for labour, 
which, augmented so vastly as it must shortly be, by the railroads and 
building of workhouses, &c. must rather tend to a rise than a fall in wages. 
We can speak positively to the fact that in many districts it has been diffi¬ 
cult to obtain harvest-men even at an advanced rate of price; while the 
weather, crowding hay-making, turnip-hoeing, and the general harvest, into 
a narrow period of time, has enhanced that difficulty. If it become a question 
which of the three-rent, or tithes, or labour—is to undergo a reduction, 
there is no doubt which ought to give way. Making the inevitable allow¬ 
ance for the effects of demand and supply, we should still say the two former 
must be the first to siuk to the times, for under the exasperation amongst 
the labouring classes, produced by the effects of the new poor-law, were the 
crisis the Report anticipates (bad seasons raising the price of necessaries) 
to occur, there is no computing the disastrous consequences that might and * 
would arise. 

It is curious that the Committee, while declaring that “ it is impossible to 
contemplate a state of things not only possible, but to which the situation of 
the country rapidly tends, without the deepest apprehension," is ne vertheless 
unable to suggest the slightest remedy ; yet such was the only object of its 
assembling. Not the least singular part of this document is that in which 
the Committee acknowledges its incapacity to discover whether the depres¬ 
sion of the price of wheat be owing to increased growth, decreased consump¬ 
tion, or both. The gravity with which they, proceed to reason a case so 
blear iy.«ettled by facte is exceedingly entertWiing. 

Population has increased-that Is ascertained. More must therefore be 
Consumed, whethea of wheat or any other sustenance; hut probably it is of 
Wheat in its proportion. For four years there has been no foreign import. 
■Even during the present year, with an extended period between tliwharvests, 
•had consequently an increased quantity consumed, the price does not rub. 
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thc § supply is ailcqunte. How, then, in the name of heaven, can the .con¬ 
clusion of an enlarged growth bo matter of the slightest doubt ? What sig¬ 
nifies it what witnesses say ? There stands the fact—the supply more than 
meets the demand. A chango in the currency cannot increase the quantity 
in the market. Its tendency in reducing price, on the contrary, is the way, they 
all state, to overcrop the land and throw it out of cultivation. Cash payments 
and currency indeed ! IIow these budge doctors labour to get rid of tlb*. 
excruciating fact, that while wheat is depressed lfy these causes, as they aver,' 
the same causes have not brought down barley, wool, or meat. And why ? 
Because barley has been comparatively scarce, the sheep rotfed, .and beef 
came into demand from want of a supply of mutton. These they call “dis¬ 
turbing causes.” Really, gentlemen, this is too good. Supply and demand, 
disturbing causes!—disturbing of what? of the effects o£a contracted circu¬ 
lation ? the effecls'of a contracted understanding ? The constantly operating 
causes are demand and supply—the disturbing causes, the casual and tran¬ 
sient operation (till settled by time) of the change of the monetary system. 
If seventeen years be not a sufficient period for this disturbing cause to sub¬ 
side, then is no period sufficient. But it is sufficient. Mur.v of the most 
intelligent witnesses avouch the fact; and the general prosperity of the coun¬ 
try, exhibited in its commerce and revenue, its internal condition, its increas¬ 
ing afliuence, and the obvious augmentation of all the accumulation of pro* 

^ r% .1 * , ■ , i *. i , 


The Committee next descends to the remedies,first of which is the,, 
institution of a-silver as well as a gold standard, which they infer would 
raise the price of produce five per cent. An inference exceedingly dubious 
but it is an experiment which might be tried without involving any dan<_ r. 

The importation of Ireland is the next topic, and here we have the mere 
equiponderance of contradictory equivalents to its perfection. Increased 
import is balanced by augmented population. But the remedy ? To gi\ o 
Poor Laws to Ireland in order to enable the Irish to consume a greater por¬ 
tion of their produce! Bravo, my Lords 1 excellent economists ye are. 
The way to increase consumption, my Lords, is not to take from one class to 
give to another; but to increuse the general production by labour, in order 
that the class which labours may obtain commodities in exchange for its 
only commodity. To plunder one for another under any name or form of 
taxation will not do this. Whatever is taken in poor-rates frem one, will 
lessen the consumption o. that one precisely to the same amount it incroases 
the consumption of the rest. Augment the general fund of wealth by con¬ 
verting labour into production, and you will effect your purpose, but not by 


poor-rates. 

Next comes the repeal of the malt tax, which we liavo already argued. 
A remission of the duty on soap is proposed, and we heartily wish it had 
been preferred to the taxes on knowledge. 

The reasoning upon tlio warehousing settles itself. The agricultural 
classes would clearly derive no benefit from forbidding it. The simple rea¬ 
son why the merchant prefers to speculate in foreign corn, if he speculates m 
corn at all, is, because it yields him a better chance of profit. He has indeed 
three chances—his cargo of merchandize outwards—his freight outwards 
and inwards, and his corn. There is also the embarrassing fact, that the 
supply of English wheat having proved in- average years to be inadequate 
to the consumption, the price has scarcely risen at all. What then is to 
induce the buyer to speculate ? Look again, ye agriculturists, to the lead¬ 
ing—the governing phenorffrna— supply and demand; therein lies the 
solution. • r 


All that follows about the issues of the joint stock baqjcs, tte»price of gold, 
possible panic, and contraction of the circulation, is, gratuitous supposition. 
That alfrthese things may happen is certainly not out of the calculation of 
pbanees, but that they will happen is by no means within the computation 
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of probabilities. 1 Banks cannot increase the circulation beyond what the 
transactions of the country require; and it is not easy, if it be practioable 
even, to prevent the country enjoying all the circulation its transactions do 
require. There is far more fear from the speculations in companies of all 
denominations, than from any based on joint stock bank issues. 

But to the conclusion—“ the lame and impotent conclusion.” After some 
iiflight declamatory vapouring, the Report *' cowl Jed with expressing a con* 
'fident hope that, besides adopting such present remedies as may appear just 
or expedient^thc House will keep steadily and anxiously in their view the 
consideration of this the greatest question which can occupy their attention; 
in order, as circumstances may arise, to afford to the agriculturist of this 
kingdom that protection or relief which a just consideration of their situation 
in all its'dillcrent•bearings still continues imperatively to suggest; ’and 
the Committee concludes by rejecting the Rep>>rt; thus practically cxem* 
plifying that their minds (that is the majority) are influenced by reasons 
similar, or the same, to those we have advanced, for the information of those 
who may not have considered the subject in all its bearings. The termina¬ 
tion of the Commons' inquiry avouches the same thing. 

We have devoted so much space to the indispensable obligation of exa¬ 
mining and discussing so much of the views of the Committee as have 
reached us, that little remains for the technical operations of agriculture. 
The upland-hav is all* got*in and well, but it is very various in the bulk of 
,<he produce. tJpon thetienvy lands it is abundant, in the light as greatly 
deficient, though the late fliins havfe improved even them. The Swedish 
ti.-nips are in and up, exhibiting in most places a vigorous plant; but in 

* n»' parts of the Eastern districts especially, the black canker has damaged^ 
the crop. From the rains which have lately fallen we hope and imagine, 
however, that it will be a good turnip year. 

The crops ofcorn are also various, but still we are*disposcd to think nei¬ 
ther wheat nor barley will be found below an average. On the good soils 
the promise is in most instances excellent. We have within the la.-t week 
passed through a pretty extensive country, exhibiting both light ami heavy 
land, and wo never saw better. The late ruins have done wonders, not 
only in swelling the cam, but in preventing that premature and sudden 
ripening which would have dried the kernel to nothing. The commence¬ 
ment of harvest may bp fixed generally for the first of August. Oats and 

* vp will he clft down before that, nay, in pretty large quantities towards tlio 
(v, j . But there will bo more time taken to get in the whole, from the com- 
naiutivoly smaller number of labourers employed. We need not, however, 
‘peculate much on the prospects of the future, for the sufficient supplies, the 
dull demand, and decreasing prices demonstrate that the predominant opi¬ 
nion affords with ovr belief of If good harvest. Wheat may be said to have 
fallen two shillings at least in Mark-lane during the last month, and more 
;n many of the provincial markets. 

Look, then, farmers, to the tenor of this article, confirming all our former 
anticipations of the results of central associations, committees of inquiry, 
parliamentary relief, and the effect of the seasons. Let it teach you to rely 
on your own prudence, skill, and industry; for these are the true, the only 

sources of a just dependapee. . _ , , _ 

.Imperial averages, July 8 “Wheat, 50*. 6rf.; Barley, 33*. ',1. ; Oats, 
23*. 10rf.; Rye, 25*. 2d. ; Peas, 42*. 10rf. 

The weather has been exceedingly favorable to the breed or game. The 
coveys of partridges are large and numerous, verv few nests have been 
spoiled in the hav, from its thinness hnd lateness. The pheasants have died 
in some places 'from the croun to some amount. But, on the whole, the 
season was never more favorable. 
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Trifolium Inrarmtum, or, Italian Clover.— The Trifolium has, in many 
parts of the country, this season presented a most beautiful and luxuriant 
appearance, and, although the month of May and part of April were par¬ 
ticularly cold and frosty, still this plant has produced, in many places, fulk 
two tons per acre. On its first introduction it was the general opinion that' 
severe frost would destroy it; hut this season has proved it (o be a more 
hardy plant than the old-fashioned broad clover, which has this summer, in 
too many instances, been a complete failure, cither from late feeding or the 
severity of the spring. Another erroneous opinion’respecting this new 
clover was, that it would not grow to cut a second year; this, our informant 
hus fully proved to the contrary, as he has cut this season from a piece of 
ground which, in the early part of last spring (1835) was fed down bare 
with sheep, and in Juno following was cut in a green state for the cows and 
horses, and, before any seeds could have been deposited, the same piece 
was again fed off in the early part oflast April, and has now produced from 
thirty to forty hundred pur acre—and this on a piece of thin gravelly soil. 
It would be well if farmers generally were to harrow or drag in after harvest, 
in their young seeds, from six to ten pounds of trifolium per acre, for, if IT 
escape the ravages of the slug or fly, neither tim« of feeding nor frost will 
injure it. Sheep are particularly partial to this pKint, and for early spring* 
lend for lambs, nothing yet ever introduced ecfbals it either in quality or 
quantity. The surest method of producing a crop is to drag it in as early , 
as possible after harvest, in any clean stubble, and after to roll it or tread it 
*down bard with sheep. If the soil be very light it would answer well to 
adopt tho latter method, particularly after a shower of rain.— Salisbury 
Journal. • 

Remedy for the Taint in the Potato Crop .—Amidst so many failures this 
season, there is one well cultivated farm in the parish of Burgue, in which 
there is a very promising potato crop. Two years ago, the tenant suffered 
considerably by the deficiency in his crop; but last season those he intended 
for seed were planted two weeks after Whitsuudav. When they were tho¬ 
roughly ripe, tiiey were dug up, and about one hundred and fifty bushels put 
into a pit two feet and a half wide: shovelsful of earth wore frtqiiciitly scat¬ 
tered among them; a small quantity of straw, and six or eight inches of 
earth, covered them. They were not disturbed until the time for planting; 
the pit was then opened, and not a rotten one was to he seen; they were 
slightly sprouted, moist, and perfectly fresh. Before the timu of planting, 
tho manure had been turned two or three (times, and was in a proper tem¬ 
perature. As soon as three drills were drawn, the manure was in readiness, 
was quickly scattered, and the ground planted and covered in fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the seed was cut. When the pit was opened, a few 
basketsful were carried into the potato-house, and when they were cut into 
the ordinary size, they were laid on tho floor, and a certain quantity of 
powder of lime thrown among them. After it was carefully mixed, they were 
quickly taken to^lie field, and a finer broird has rarely been seen, even before 
the taint made its appearance. The kinds planted are old blues and second 
earlie3--(latafa(ls having failed on the farm for several years past. During 
the extreme-^drought, the field was drill-harrowed; the drills were theil 
ploughed,'*© preserve the little moisture they contained; and afterwards, in¬ 
stead of harrowing (the common practice), were carefully rolled.— Corre¬ 
spondent of the Dumfries Courier. # 

Potatoes have of late years excited much alarm hv reason of a disease in 
the sets, and numerous methods have this season been tried to avoid the 
malady—in many instances to little purpose; and complaints are numerous 
of partial decay in the sets, with a puny and weakly stem. Now, it must be 
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obseiVed, that suth complaints are not peculiar to the farmer,—the pftor 
cottager comes in for a share; and it were hard indeed to deny one the pri¬ 
vilege of stating facts, although they may seem a little uncouth to polished 
ears. Hut what signifies complaining?' Were it not better to set about 
applying a remedy, by raising and encouraging mere vouthful vigorous 
varieties? Of succeeding in this \vc do not despair; unit we call upon all 
k ^nd sundry to turn attention*to this subject. Procure seeds from the most 
vigorous plant; bruise the pulp, and immerse in waVr: strain out the clean 
seeds ; dry them, and sow in spring: plant out in a rich spot in May, about 
six inches’ apart every way; mark the most vigorous, and preserve their 
tubers for planting the following spring. Select ultimately such as prove of 
excellence in quality and fertility, and extend their culture. Were a titha 
of farmers and cottagers to act in this rational manner, one cause of gam¬ 
bling would soon be removed.— Carse of Gotcrie Report for May, in Dun¬ 
dee Advertiser. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Purification of Coal-G(&. —Mr. H. Phillips, superintending engineer of 
the Exeter Gas Works, has discovered the means of arresting the volutive 
alkali* to which, from its kfiown corrosive property, when in contact with 
copper or brass, is to he attributed the destruction of cocks, fittings, and 
meters; and as azote (one of the constituents of ammonia) is highly injuri¬ 
ous to respiration, that peculiarly pungent and obnoxious quality of the air, 
in rooms in which gas is burnt for a long portion of the night, is probably 
augmented, if not produced by it, from the circumstance of the ammonia 
not being previously separated : azote is alike injurious to combustion by 
employing two burners of the same size, and supplying one with gas from 
which the ammonia has been removed, and the other with gas from which 
tho ammonia lias not been removed, the superiority of the light produced by 
the one over that produced by the other, will be clearly apparent. Mr. Phil¬ 
lips has taken out a patent for his discovery.— Worcester Journal. 

New Lath ft —A lamp of a new construction, which describes a circle of 
light of about thirty feet in diameter, of the apparent inlensitv of sunshine, 
showing the objects within its sphere as distinctly as on the table ol‘ a camera 
obscura, has been erected at the head of the inclined plane in St. Leonard's 
depot. Its objeet is to enable the engine-men to a distinct view of the in¬ 
clined ropes during the night, and this has been fully attained. The lamp 
consists of an arguud burner placed in the focus of a large speculum of a 
peculiar form, by which the whole light is distributed just on the space 
where it is required ; it is computed that the light on the above .space is 
equal to that of twenty-five or thirty similar burners in common lamps. A 
lamp of this kind we have no doubt would be useful for other purposes ; it 
appears to us that the largest assembly-room might be brilliantly lighted by 
one placed at each end of the room, and one wouhPbo sufficient to light the 
stage of a theatre. The'cost of this one is said to be about 200/., but we 
understand it saves an annual expense of about half that sum. The in* 
ventor is a Mr. Rankin, and he names it the Conoidal lamp, probably 
because {ho light is thrown from it in the form of a cone.— Caledonian Me/- 
cuty. • 
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To Alexander Ritchie, of Leeds, in the 
county of York, merchant, for a certain im¬ 
provement in dressing and finishing woollen 
cloths, and other woven fabrics, being n com¬ 
munication from a foreigner residing abroad. 

To Thomas Vciux, of Woodford Bridge, in 
the paiish of Woodford, In the county of 
Essex, land surveyor, for his invention of a 
certain mode of constructing and applying a 
revolving harrow for agricultural purposes. 

To ltobert Smith, of Manchester, in the 
county of Lancaster, engineer, for his inven¬ 
tions certain Improvements in the means of 
connecting metallic plates for the construc¬ 
tion of boilers and other purposes. 

To William Wright, of Sulford.in the county 
of Lancaster, machine-tnukcr, for his inven¬ 
tion of certain improvements in twisting ma¬ 
chinery, used In the preparation, spinning, or 
twisting of cotton, Uax, silk, wool, hemp, and 
other fibrous substances. 

To Henry Dunnlngton, of Nottingham, lace 
manufacturer, for ills Invention of certain im. 
provemenlB In making or manufacturing lsce. 

To Samuel Hall, of Basford, In the county 
of Nottingham, gentleman, for his invention 
of Improvements In propelling vessels: also 
improvements in steam-engines, and in the 
method or methods of working some parts 
thereof, some of which improvements are ap¬ 
plicable to other useful purposes. 

To .loxepli Bencke Gerotliwuhl, of Camber¬ 
well Grove, lit the county of Surrey, merchant, 
for certain Improvements In filtration, being a 
communication from a foreigner residing 
abroad. 

To Francis Pettit Smith, of Hendon, in the 
county nf Middlesex, furmer, for his invention 
of an Improved propeller for steam and other 
vessels. 

To William Cottage, of Stoke Prior, in the 
county of Worcester, for his ii.vention of cer¬ 
tain Improvements in the apparatus or means 
used for evopnratlng wnter from saline solu¬ 
tions, and in the construction of stoves for 
drying sa'ts. 

To Luke Hebert, of Paternoster Row, in the 
city of London, patent agent, for certain im¬ 
proved machinery and processes for econo¬ 
mising and purifying the manufacture of 
bread, a part of which is applicable to other 
purposes. 

To Baron Henry de Rode, Major-General in 
the Russian service, of Edgeware Rond,In the 
county of Middlesex, for his Invention of im- 
provements in capstans. 

To Manoah Bowrr, of Birmingham, in the 
county nf Warwick, for his invention of im¬ 
provements applicable to vurioue descriptions 
of carriages. 

To John Young, of Wolverhampton, In the 
county of Stafford, patent locksmith, for hie 
invention' of certain improvements in the 
makiug'or manufacturing of metal hinges for 
doora, and other purposes. 

To Daniel Chambers, of Carey Street, Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, water-closet manufacturer, and 
Joaeph Had, of Margaret Street, Cavendish 


Square, plumber, for their Invention of in im'. 
pruvement In pumps. 

To Miles Berry, of Chancery Lane, Holbo'rn, 
in the county of Middlesex, mechanical drafts¬ 
man, for certain improvements in machinery, 
or appardEus for cleaning, purifying, and dry-'., 
ing wheat, or other grain or seeds, being a 
communication from a foreigner residing 
abroad. • 

To Amos Gerald Hull, of Cockspur Street. 
Charing Cross, In the county of Middlesex, 
E<q., for IBs invention of improvements in in¬ 
struments for supplying the prolapsed uterus, 
ToDdwurd Massey,nt King Street, Clerken- 
weil, in the county of Middlesex, watch- 
maker, for his invention of certaiu Improve¬ 
ments iu the apparatus used for measuring 
the progress of vessels through the water, and 
for taking soundings at sea. 

To Jacob Perkins, of Meet Street, in the 
city of London, civil engineer, for bis inven¬ 
tion of improvements in apparatus for cusk-- 
ing. , 

To Miles<Berry, of Chancery Lane, in the 
county of MKkllcsex, civil engineer, for im¬ 
proved apparatus fur torrefying, baking, and 
roasting vegeiubie substances, which, with 
certain modifications ami additions, is atsd 
applicable to tile evaporation and concentra¬ 
tion of saccharine juices and other liquids, 
being a communication from a foreigner re¬ 
siding abroad. 

To Charles Schafhnutl, of Dudley, in the 
County of Worcester, gentleman, for Ins in¬ 
vention of cettain improved upparnlus for 
puddling iron. 

To John White, of the town and county of 
Southampton, engineer, for hit Invention of 
certain improvements in rotary steam-engines, 
which implements, or pari* thereof, are appli¬ 
cable to other useful purposes. 

To James Dredge, of the parish of Walcot, 
in the city of Hath and county of Somerset,for 
his Invention of certain improvements iu the 
construction of suspension chains for lirid.es, 
viaducts, uqneditcts, and other purpose., ami 
in the construction of such bridges, viaduct.', 
or aqueducts. 

To Jobn Hopkins, of Exmouth Street, 
Clerkcnwell, In the county of Middlesex, sur¬ 
veyor, for his invention of improvements In 
furnaces for steam-engines, boilers, and other 
purposes. 

To Louis Gacliet, of Cambridge Heath, in 
the county of Middlesex, gentleman, for Ids 
invention of ^improvements in machinery for 
manufacturing and producing velvets and 
certain other fabrics. 1 

To Joseph Bunnett. of Newington Cause¬ 
way, in the county of Southwark, window, 
blind maker, for his Invention of certain Im¬ 
provements In window-shutters, which Im¬ 
provements may f al»o be fppiied to other 
useful purposes 

To Wllliaitf Watson, of Liverpool, In the 
county . aiatlne of Lancaster, merchant, for 
certain improvements in the manufacturing of 
tugart from beet-root and other substances, 
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Mng*a commuuicalian from a foreigner re¬ 
siding abroad. 

To John Young, of Wolverhampton, In the 
county of Stafford, patent lock-smith, for his 
Invention of certain improvements in manu¬ 
facturing boxes and pulleys for window-sashea 
and other purposes. 

✓To Charles Pearce Chapman, of Corohlll, In 
* 41ie city of London,zinc manufacturer, for Ills 
Invention of Improvements in printing silks, 
calicoes, and other fabrics. 

To William Harratt, of Brighton, In the 
county of Sussex, founder, for his invention 
of certain improvements In apparatus for 
generating and purifying gas for tlie purposes 
of illumination. * 

To Hamer Slansfield, of Leeds, in the county 
of York, merchant, for improvements In ma¬ 
chinery for preparing certain threads or yarns, 
and for weaving certain fabrics. 

To John Woo’rich, of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, professor of chemistry in 
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the Royal School of Medicine at Birmingham, 
for hia Invention of certain improvements In 
producing or making the substance comfhonly 
called or known by the name of carbonate of 
baryta or carbonate of barytes. 

To John M'Dowall, of Johnstone, in the 
county of Renfrew, North Britain, and of 
Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, en¬ 
gineer, for his Invention of certain Improve¬ 
ments In tl'i machinery for sawing timber, 
and In the mode of applying power to the 
same. 

To George Richards Rlklngton, of Birming¬ 
ham, In the county of Warn lek, gilt-toy manu¬ 
facturer, for his invention of an Improved 
method of gilding copper, brass, and'other 
metals or alloy of metals. 

To-Alexander Stocker, of Birmingham, In 
the county of Warwick, gentleman, for his 
Invention of Improvements in machinery for 
making files. 


• BANKRUPTS, 

FROM JUNEaCO, TO JULY 22, 1836, INCLUSIVE. 


. June 29.--J. Wade, Lynn Regis, Norfolk, 
stationer and printer. T. H. Evx, Milsoin- 
street, Bath, milliner. J. M itciibll, Brtght- 
helrnstone, Sussex, lodging-housekeeper. W. 
Sturt, Newtek, Sussex, wine-merchant. W. 
F. Atkins and K. FitRitu t n, Houndsditch, 
bricklayers. T. Rogers, Crnnbourne-street, 
Leicester square, straw-bonnct-muker. E, 
Qui.v, l’ark-laue, Piccadilly, coachmakcr. R. 
Wim.ia.uson, Derby, saddler. G. Combes, 
Chichester, common brewer. J. Waddino- 
ton, Pontefract, Yorkshire, common brewer. 
J. Ristk, jun., Ilminstcr, Somersetshire, lace 
manufacturer. 

July 1.—W. S?arns, Arbour-place, Fairfield, 
Stepney, rope-manufacturer. J. Harman, 
Clifton, Bristol, jeweller. U. Aspixali, 
Riimsbultoui, Lancaster, cotton-spinner. 

July5.—J. Dkki.v, Bnitlcs-bridge-mill, Raw- 
reth, Essex, miller. II. Gisisom, Leicester, 
straw hat-dealer. .1. Meyer, Houndsditch, 
warehouseman. G. Wit son, Hexham, North¬ 
umberland, spirit-dealer. E- T. Coleman. 
Leominster, Herefordshire, acrlvener. T. 
Prossbr, Worcester, builder. IV. White, 
Aston, Birmingham, cabinet-maker. 

July 3 —J. Bottom Lav, Beech-street, Bar- 
blean, fanlight manufacturer. J. Nicnoi.l., 
Pope's Head-alley, oil-broker.* T. H. Fo-i- 
jtKSTKR. Baltic Coffee-house, Threadnecdle- 
street, Russia broker. J. Hals, Bromley, 
Middlesex, maltster. J. Smith, Curzon-strect, 
Mayfair, .furnishing ironmonger. R. 11. 
Mann, Purliafceut-street, Westminster, llneis- 
draper. I. Majjlkv, Landogo, Monmouth¬ 
shire, innkeeper S. MipAhull, Manchester, 
commission agent, T. Flab^rtv, Batli, tai¬ 
lor, H. L, Taylor, High worth, Wiltshire, 


saddler. J. Ramsden, Kirkgate, Bradford# 
Yorkshire, hatter. 

July 13.—H. J. Cohen, Great Prescott* 
street, Goodman's-fields, merchant. C. 
Wiiiout, Hover-street, Piccadilly, hotel- 
keeper. J. Jackson, Poultry, glnss-dealer. 
J. B. Tavlor, Robin Hood and Littlejohn, 
Deptford, victualler. C. Hall, Salford, Lon- 
cashire, malt dealer. J. Marshall. Holllng- 
ton, Cheshire, grocer. 8. Jacob, Sheffield, 
clothes deuler. J. Unvworth, Radcllffe, 
Lancashire, Ironmonger. G. Walker, New¬ 
port, Shropshire, diaper. 

July 15.—1. AacHBn, Regent-circus, Picca¬ 
dilly, tailor. J. Raw arips, Shepherd’s-mar- 
ket, Mayfair, carver and glider. It. Fi.kmino, 
Suley-terrace, PentonvUic, lodging-house- 
keeper. M. C. Grafton, Alcesler, Warwick¬ 
shire, tanner. T. it ok. Fenny Compton, War¬ 
wickshire, draper and grocer, G. i carlktt, 
Birmingham, jeweller. 

July 19.—J. Kennedy, Spencer.street, 
Northampton-aquare, goldsmith and jeweller. 
W. IliNDLEY.Gray's-inn-lane, cheesemonger. 
F. Newton, Norwich, silk-mercer. J. An¬ 
drew, Rising-bridge, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. J. Duce worth, Broughton, Lan- 
castilie, calico-printer. W. Shqrthosh, 
Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, jeweller. 
J. Smith, Chesterfield, Inn-keeper. J. P. 
IIortov, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, en¬ 
gine-bolter maker. W. Walfokd, Birming¬ 
ham, maltster. 

July 33.— T. Griffiths, Liverpool, builder. 

J. Pike, Fisherton Anger, Wiltshire, cheese 
factor. G. P.Tory, Exeter, linen-draper. T. 
Deem, Brldport, grocer. G. Combes, Chi¬ 
chester, common-brewer, 
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Tint accounts from all the great ma¬ 
nufacturing districts continue to exhibit 
the most satisfactory pictures of national 
industrial prosperity. Occasional fluc¬ 
tuations among the several varieties of 
goods fusliiom-d by manufacturing ac¬ 
tivity, and by which a temporary dulness 
with respect to one particular article is 
occasioned by an extraordinary excite¬ 
ment in the case of some other, will of 
course he of continued recurrence. But 
taking a general view of the operative 
duss of society, the demand for labour 
is full to abundance, and seems to baffle 
even al) the appliances which machinery 
can furnish to modify and control it. 

In the Market for Colonial produce, 
there has lately been considerable anima¬ 
tion in the purchase of British Planta¬ 
tion Sugars; it is now found that the 
late large arrivals so far from gorging 
the Market, are scarcely adequate to the 
ordinary demand, and the Grocers as 
well as the Kellners, who, in anticipation 
of these arrivals, hud been limiting their 
purchases to their immediate occasions, 
are coming forward so eagerly, as to 
have caused an advance of about 1*. per 
cwt., and to make many of the holders 
hesitate to sell even ul that improve¬ 
ment. 

The present stock of British Planta¬ 
tion Sugars is 26,470 birds, and trs., 
being 1900 less than at the correspond¬ 
ing date of last year; the total stock of 
Mauritius Sugar (East India Dock in¬ 
cluded) is GO,430 hags, showing a dimi¬ 
nution, as compared with last year, of 
'20,120 hags. 

In Mauritius Sugars, the advance Las 
been commensurate with that obtained 
on the produce of the West Indies, and 
is snppoi ted by a steady demand on the 
pait of the. Grocers ; in East India, the 
demand is checked by the indisposition 
on the part of the holders to give way a 
little in price; there have, however, 
been some inquiries for Siam at last 
sale’s prices. The Market for Foreign 
-Sugars is extremely dull, and in the few 
transactions which have lately taken 
place, the sellers have been compelled to 
make a considerable sacrifice. 

The present quotations are, for Ja¬ 
maica, brown to middling, 67*-to (19*.; 
good to line, 70 *. to 73*.; Uai hadoes, 
(i!)*?t« 73*.; Mauritius, brown, 63s. to 
; yellow, 65s. Oil. to 71s- (W.; Ben¬ 
gal, yellow, 38s. t<> 38s. 6 d .; white, 39s. 
to 43s.; Manilla and Java, 2 8s. to 42s.; 
Siam and China, 31*. to 40*.; Hsvan- 


nah, brown, 37*. to 39*.; yellow, 40*. to 
42* ; white to fine white, 52*. 6<1. to 55*. 

Until the last week, there was a con¬ 
tinued steady demand tor Refined Sugars 
both foi| shipping and for home cofl*' 
sumption; latterly, the demand tor the 
Continent has subsided, but the Grocers 
are ready purchasers at fair prices. 

Much business has lately been done 
in the finer descriptions of West India 
MolasseB: the prices realized have been, 
tor Trinidad, 31s.; Dominica, 34*. to 
34*. (»</.; other kinds, 32*. to 34*.; tor 
fine Antigua, 35s. lias been refused. 

There is a continued extensive con¬ 
sumption for British Plantation Coffee, 
which has occasioned eager demand 
on the part of the Grocers for all clean 
qualities, particularly of good coloury 
descriptions, but unclean is of very dull 
sale. Jamaica, middling, and low mid¬ 
dling, has realized 91*. to 97*- 6d. ; good 
to line ordinary, 79*. to 80s.; Deme- 
rara, middling. 94*.; Trinidad, good anil 
fine ordinary, 86*. 6d. to 88*. 6</. There 
is also a good demand lor East India 
Coffee for home consumption, aud a 
moderate one at somewhat easier prices 
for shipping; good and fine ordinary 
Ceylon, at the lb/, duty, 75*. Gel. to 
77*- Gel,; good ordinary Mocha at 67*.6c/. 
Foreign Coffee has, towards the close of 
the month, snffered a depression of 1*. 
to 2s.; good ordinary coloury Brazil has 
sold at 51*. to 52s.; Sc. Domingo, good 
ordinary mixed, 52*. 0'/., aud good 54s.; 
Bahia, good ordinary mixed pale, 49*. Gel. 
to 50s. 

The demand for Hum, particularly for 
Leeward Inlands, has been very exten¬ 
sive tor some time past, and for these, 
as well as for Jamaica, an advance of 
Id. per gallon has taken place during 
the mouth. Leewards, proof to 3 per 
cent, over,have sold for 2*. 4</. to 2*. 5 d., 

5 to 8 over, 2s. 6>/. to 2*. 7 d .; Jamaica, 

17 per cent, over, 3s. 10c/.. 28 to 34 over, 
4s. 2 1. to 4*. 5c/.; 35 to 38 over, 4*. 6«/. 
to 4s. 8c/. Very little has been done in 
Brandy and Geneva. 

The public sales of Tea have gone off 
with much spirit, and at full prices, par¬ 
ticularly the better qualities of Congou ; 
ordinary Teas were heavy, and a large 
portion was taken in ; line Congous 
fetched Is. 10J. to 2*. b\e (.; common. 

Is 2c/. to 1*. 3^.; common Hysons, 
2*. Od. to 2*. lie/. 

Cotton has regained the former prices 
which had given way, in some degree, 
in consequence of the large importa- 
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tioni j much business is doing both for 
shipping and on splculation, as well as 
for the manufacturers, The prices re¬ 
cently obtained have been for Bengal, 
4|rf. to 5jd.; Surat. Hit. to 7J •/. } Madras, 
6}rf. to 7<f.; Egyptian, 14'/. 

The large public sales of Indigo, 
‘ 'fhich have recently concluded, have 
feone off generally with great spirit, and 
at considerably advanced prices; the 
improvement "resulting, as compared 
with the prices of the former sales, is 
9d. to U. for middling good and (ine, 
and GU to 9d. for ordinary and consum¬ 
ing sorts of Bengal, 9ml 3d. to 9d for 
Madras. Of the whole quantity offered, 
1500 chests have been taken by the home 
trade, 000 chests bought in, and the re¬ 
mainder, nearly 7000 chests for export¬ 
ation, except a small quantity on specu¬ 
lation. 

The Wool sales have gone off with 
great animation, particularly the Co¬ 
lonial descriptions, which have obtained 
an advance of IJd. to 2d. on the preced¬ 
ing sales. At the various fay-s, too, in 
the country, the deficiency of the clip 
this season, and the short stocks on 
hand have induced ready purchases at 
prices rather higher than those of last 
season. 

Pimento and Pepper are in no great 
demand, but with firm prices; Ja¬ 
maica Ginger is much in request; there 
is Utile call for Mace, Nutmegs or 
Cloves, but the quotations have not 
given way. 

The unsettled state of the weather 
has interrupted the Wheat-ieapiug, 
which had commenced partially after 
the middle oT the month; and by the 
short arrivals consequent upon the in¬ 
terruption, an advance of about 2». per 
quarter took place. In Barley and Oats 
the trade is very dull. 

Hops appear to promise an abundant 
crop; the duty is now estimated at 
250,000/., hut there are not wanting 
those who anticipate its reaching 
300.0004 

The recent announcement made by 
the Directors of the Bank of England, 
that the rate of discount would be in¬ 
creased to 4£ per cent, produced some 
apprehension for the moment in the 
commercial world, lest it portended 
some violent restriction of the circula¬ 
tion, anjj the consequeuce was a depie- 
ciation in Consols to the extent <4 
nearly £ per qfnt., and a sudden fall of 
prices in every description of Railway 
Shares. This effect was however very 
transient, and was speedily overcome by 
a better state of the Foreign Exchanges 
than had previously obtained, particu¬ 


larly of the New York exchange noon 
England. * 

The continued inaction of Cordova, 
and the sinister suspicions to which his 
conduct gives rise, have an unfavourable 
effect upon Spanish Securities: Active 
Stock is nearly 4 per cent, worse than 
it was a month ago, and the other de¬ 
scriptions are proportionately depressed; 
Portuguese Bonds have, as usual, sym¬ 
pathized in the fluctuations of the Secu¬ 
rities of the neighbouring states. 

The closiug prices of the principal 
National Securities, and of Shares in 
the principal Joint Stock speculations,' 
on the 2b'th, are subjoined. 

ENGLISH V UNITS. 

Bank Slock, 212 £—Three per cent. 
Reduced, 90$ J—'Three per cent. Con¬ 
sols, 91} 3—Three and a Hail per cent. 
Reduced, Opjj \—Three and a Half per 
cent. New, 99} l —Long Annuities, 
I860, 1613 J-hidia Stock, 25B 9—In¬ 
dia Bonus, 2 dis. par—Exchequer Bills, 
10 12—Consols for Account, 91} J, 

SHARKS. 

Canada Laud Company, 37 0—Aus¬ 
tralian Agricultural Company, 39 41 — 
New Brunswick Lund Company, 6 6 
dis.—Van Diemen's Land Company, 
13 14—General Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany, 27 } —Australian Banking Com¬ 
pany, 16 16 par—Irish Provincial Bank, 
46 7— Irish National Bank, 16 17— 
English Provincial Bank, 3 4 par— 
South African Bank, par l—Colonial 
Bank, 1 2—Imperial Brazil Mining 
Company, 26 7—General Mining Com¬ 
pany, 7 li¬ 
lt All. WAYS. 

London and Birmingham, 65 70 pit), 
—Loudon and Southampton, par. 2 pm, 
—London and Brighton, ^ 0 pin.— 
London and Greenwich, 4 5 pin.—Lon¬ 
don and Blackwull, >J | dis.—London 
Grand Junction, J dis. J pm.— Great 
, Western, 16 16 pm. — South Eastern, 2 j 
pm—North Midland, 4$ 5} pm.—York 
and North Midland, par. I pm.—Derby 
and Birmingham, 2 3. 

EOltKION 1 'IJNjOS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 103J |—Brazi¬ 
lian, 1624, 5 per cent. 86 4—Chilian, 

6 per cent. 47 8—Colombian, 6 per 
cent. 29 $ —Danish, 3 per cent. 76£ ^ 
— Dutch, 2} per cent. 05} J— Ditto, 

5 per cent. 103} } — Mexican, 6 per 
cent.324 34—Peruvian, 6 percent. 214 
2$—Portuguese Scrip, (j per cent. 1 4— 
Portuguese Regency, 5 per cent. 79 4 
—Ditto, 1035, 3 per cent., 49} J— 
—Russian £ Sterling, 5 per cent, 1104 
11}—Spanish Active Baud'!, 1834, 38$ 

9—Ditto Deferred Ditto, 16} }—Ditto 
Passive Ditto, U| J. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 

June 20.—Lord Ashburton and other Peers urged the importance of inn, 
proving the Post-office Establishment, and of thl policy of seeking to extend* 
the advantages of the establishment for the benefit of the public, and of 
not looking to it so sedulously as a source of revenue. ‘ a . 

June 23. —Lord Lyndhurst moved the second reading of the Prisoners ' 
Defence by Counsel Bill. His Lordship powerfully illustrated the great in¬ 
justice and inconsistency in the present slate of the law and the practice on 
this subject, and of the monstrous severity with which it bore upon those 
placed at the criminal's bar.—Several Noble Lords gave their support to the 
Bill, which was read a second time. 

June 24. —Their Lordships went into Committee on the Scotch Entails 
Bill. On clause 3 being read, the Earl of Mansfield objected to the clause 
which allowed the heirs of entail, in possession, the power to grant feus for 
building, notwithstanding the prohibition in the deeds of entail. The prin¬ 
ciple was one which he could not agree to, os it would enable the heirs of 
entail to let land, to increase the 10/. constituency ; it would also he very 
injurious to tho heirs in succession, and be productive of much inconve¬ 
nience where a difference of political opinion existed. The Noble Lord con¬ 
cluded by moving that clause 3 be expunged.—The Earl of lloseberry had 
proposed the clause with the impression that it would produce considerable 
beneficial effects on the estates of gentlemen of small fortune.—The Earl of 
Devon did not think it a proper clause to be introduced into the Bill, and 
therefore he should support the motion of his Noble Friend. After a few 
words from Lord Wharncliffe, the House divided, when there appeared—lor 
the clause, 17 ; against it, 29 ; majority, 12. 

Juno 27.—Lord Melbourne brought forward the Commons’ alterations of 
their Lordships’ amendments to the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, 
for the purpsse of inducing the adoption of those alterations. Ilis Lord- 
ship said he grieved that their Lordships should have made such extensive 
changes in the Bill, actually altering its principle us well as its'details; and 
he could not but think that, had the Commons made any similarly extensive 
and vital alterations in a Bill originating in their Lordships' House, their 
Lordships would have rejected them. The Commons, in the;desire of 
maintaining a good understanding with their Lordships, had not insisted 
on their restoration of the whole of their Bill, but they had named some of 
the Corporations of Ireland, declaring that they could not consent to the 
entire destruction of the principle of the Bill by the annihilation of Corpo¬ 
rations in Ireland—a sentiment in the justness of which he concurred. He 
moved that the amendments of the Commons be taken into consideration. 
Lord Lyndhurst- entered into on eloquent explanation and vindication of 
his political career, especially as regarded his conduct on the Catholic claims, 
and his subsequent proceedings towards Ireland. He confessed that ho 
had acquiesced in the full concession of the Catftolic claims, but he must 
also avow that he had been grievously disappointed by the results. Instead 
of peace and satisfaction being the effects, the concessions luid only given 
rise to new and extensive agitations, to the undermining and assaulting of 
all authority, and to the advancing of the most extravagant and threatening 
demands. With respect to the amendments to the Bill, sanctioned by so 
largd a majority of their Lordships, he for one must adfiere to them as re¬ 
quisite to the tranquillity and security of our Profestant Establishments. 
His Lordship resisted the motion. Earl Grey said he thought that their 
Lordships had been rather severe towards Ireland. He was most anxious to 
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promote compromise, end proposed a plan for allowing Corporations to •con¬ 
tinue, and the voters to have limited influence in returning to the Corpora¬ 
tions. The Duke of Wellington resisted the Commons’ alterations; he 
should adhere to the Bill as amended by their Lordships. Lord Melbourne 
replied, stating that' he could notion sent to defer tins measure, and that 
lie must press forward the Bill, uelieving it to be just and right. The 
/House then divided. The numbers were—for the motion, 78 ; against it, 

• 142; majority, 64. f 

June 30.-i-Lord Ellenborougli presented the Report of the Committee 
appointed k> draw up reasons to be forwarded to the Commons for not agree¬ 
ing to the restoration of corporate towns, &c., in the Bill regarding Munici¬ 
pal Corporations, Ireland. His Lordship moved that the reasons be adopted. 
Lord Melbourne said that ho did not concur in them, but that ho should 
offer no opposition to the unwise course which he considered the majority of 
Lords to be pursuing regarding Ireland and this Bill. They were adopted, 
and at a conference with the Commons, the reasons were delivered. 

July 2.—The Bishop of Exeter inquired when the House might expect to 
have laid on the table a copy of the Report of the Commissioners of Educa¬ 
tion in Ireland ?—The Duke of Leinster said he had writ ton for it, but had 
not yet received it. 

July 4.—The Marquess of Londonderry deferred putting questions on the 
subject of Spanish affairs, as he had no desire to throw difllculties in the 
way of the Government. At the same time he hoped that the Government 
would cautiously ohseree the situation of the British forces in the Peninsula. 
—Earl Miuto observed that no forbearance from the Noblo Lord was 
required. The British forces in Spain were not placed in any new situation; 
besides, they were only auxiliaries. 

July 7.—The. Duke of Richmond presented the second Report of tho 
Select Committee as to the danger that might result from locomotive 
engines passing through crowded streets and places. The Committee 
ascertained that there might be great danger irom fire, hut they did not 
recommend any particular measure as a remedy: at the same time they 
entertained the opinion that if the Companies were rendered liable to make 
good any damage that might result from their engines, that would promote 
caution, if i^pt security. 

July 8.—The Marquess of Westmeath moved for a copy of a petition 
which had been presented to the Crown, through the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, relative to the Church patronage which was now 
vested in the Crown, the former possessors of it having been Roman Catho¬ 
lics.—Agreed to. 

July 11.—The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Impri¬ 
sonment for Debt Bill.—The Duke of Wellington objected to the lateness 
of the period at which so important a measure was brought on; and, with a 
view to postpone it till another session, moved that it be read a second time 
that day three weeks.—On a division, the numbers were, for the amend¬ 
ment, 46; for the second reading, 22. 

July 12.*—Their Lordships received a message from the Commons, re 
q«esting a conference on the subject of the amendments in the Corporations 
Act Amendment Bill. The conference took place, and the reasons offered 
by the Commons were ordered to be considered. The House then went into 
Committee,on the Tithe Commutation Bill, and several amendments were 
agreed to. 

July 15.—t)n the'motion of the lord Chancellor, the Order of the Day 
for taking into consideration the reasons of the House of Commons to the 
amendments made by their Lordships to the Municipal Act Amendment 
Bill, was read.—The Lord Chancellor moved that their Lordships do agree 
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to the first amendments made by the Commons.—Lord *Lyndhurst com¬ 
plained of the difficulty of discussing these amendments until they hod been 
printed. After a desultory conversation, Viscount Melbourne suggested that 
it would be better to have these amendments printed at once. The motion 
was agreed to. 4 

HOUSE OF COMMONS^ 

June 20 .—Mr. C. Price asked Lord Palmerston whether any cartel had 
been concluded for the exchange of such of his Majesty's forces as might 
fall into the hands of Don Carlos; his Lordship replied that they would of 
course be exchanged under the Eliot convention.—The House went into 
Committeo on the Stamp and Excise duties.- The Chancellor ot the Exche¬ 
quer proposed a resolution that the duty on newspapers should be reduced to 
one penny.—Sir Charles Knightley moved, us an amendment, that certain 
reductions should be made in the excise duty on soap. The Hon. Baronet 
said that great benefit would result to the farming interest, from the measure 
he urged, and contended that no real advantage could accrue to the poorer 
classes from the cheapness of newspapers.—After an extended debate, the 
question was put upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer's proposition, and 
carried by a majority of 33, the numbers being, for the original motion, 241-; 
for the amendment, 208. • 

dune 21 .—Mr.. Hume presented the petition of 34 architects who had 
been competitors regarding the best design fo f rebuilding the Houses of 
Parliament, praying to be heard by Counsel, or for the appointment of com¬ 
petent persons to investigate the grounds of the Commissioners' report, pre¬ 
viously to a final decision on the design. 

June 22.—The Report of the Metropolitan Suspension Bridge Bill, after 
some opposition, was received and agreed to, on a division of 109 for it, and 
38 against it.—Mr. Gully brought forward statements in support of the 
charges made by Mr. O'Connell against Mr. Hardy, regarding the Ponte¬ 
fract election.--The proposition to print a letter of Mr. Hardy's was nega¬ 
tived, on a division, of Ayes, 97 ; Noes. 136.—The Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer said that he should press the whole of the Stamp Duties Bill; aud that 
.he confidently expected to be able to carry it this Session. 

June 23.—Mr. Grote again brought forward his motion for a Bill to provide 
that the votes at elections be taken by ballot. After a long debate the House 
divided, when there appeared, for the motion, 88 ; against it, 139; majority 
against it, 51. 

June 24.—Mr. Maclean asked if the Poor-law Commissioners had the 
power of preventing the poor from attending divine service on Sundays?— 
Lord J. Russell said thaton one occasion they had been let out, and instead of 
going to church they spread themselves over the country', doing much damage 
to the public. 

June 27.—Lord J. Russell moved that after the 1 st of July all Orders of 
the Day have precedence of Notices of Motions, it being important to have 
their Bills in the House of Lords before August next. The regulation was 
adopted. * 

June 28.—A long debate took place m a motion of Lord G. Lennox, tfiat 
the Report of the Committee on the Brighton railway should be agreed to. 
The result was a majority of 101 to 61 in favour of Stephenson’s line. 

June 29.—On the motion of Mr, Hume the resolutions of tlic Committee 
for inquiring into the salaries of the officers of the Hovse yverr agreed to. 

June 30.—After the presentation of many petitions, there wus a Confer¬ 
ence with the Lords. The “ Reasons" having been presented and read to 
the House, Lord J< Russell said, that as these Reasons held out no prospect 
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of any settlement between the Commons and the Lords, as to what ought to 
be the provisions of the Irish Corporations Bill, he should not propose that 
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they be taken into consideration that day three months. His Lordship ob- 
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him to cherish a hope that at no distant period, perhaps within a few months, 
their Lordships would co-operate in the devising of measures for the improve- 
* meat of local government it Ireland,—Sir R. Peel 'udemned the proposition 
now made, and thought that they ought to take into consideration the Lords' 
Reasons.—j^fter some discussion, the motion was carried without any divi¬ 
sion, by which decision the Commons have terminated the matter for the 
present session.—Sir J. Hanmer moved a resolution condemnatory of Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament receiving pay as the avowed advocates in the House of 
any set of men.—On a division, the resolution was negatived by 178 to 07. 

July 1.—Viscount Morpeth moved the Order of the Day for the Commit¬ 
tee on the Church of Ireland Bill.—Mr.,S. Crawford then brought forward 
his resolution, “ That it is expedient that tithes, and all compositions for 
tithes in Ireland, should cease, and be for ever extinguished.”- The subject 
seemed to excite little if any interest; few Members were present, and the 
motion was opposed both by Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Grattan, who recom¬ 
mended the resolution to be withdrawn. Tt was eventually negatived by 51 
to 18.—The House went hito Committee, and the clauses up to the 43th’ 
were agreed to, after a lonjj but desultory discussion upon some of them. 

July 4.—On the Order of the Day having been moved for the House going 
into Committee on the Church of Ireland Bill, Sir G. Sinclair expressed his 
belief that Ministers could not be sincere in their attachment to this measure, 
or they would have brought it forward at an earlier pqpiod of the session, 
when there must have been a greater probability of its passing.—The House 
then went into Committee; and Lord Mahon moved the omission of the 
50th, or appropriation clause.—A debate of great length ensued.—Lord 
Stanley remarked, that the people of Irelan^, if they now followed the advice 
of Mr. O'Connell, would, as in former instances, do so to their own detri¬ 
ment.—Mr. O’Connell replied, “ It is untrue.”- -A scene of indescribable 
confusion ensued.—Lord Stormont rose to order, as did several other Hon. 


Members; and Mr. Bernal, the Chairman, declared Mr. O'Connell out of 
order, and stated that he would have sooner noticed his conduct, but that ill 
the present tlouse of Commons such matters were so frequent, that to re¬ 
mark upon them would be a serious interruption of the public business.— 
Lore J. Russell expressed his concurrence in what had fallen from the Chair, 
and expressed his hope that Lord Stanley would no longer charge Ministers 
with- acting under an influence that they dared not resist.—Lord Stanley 
proceeded to reiterate his charge, and Lord J. Russell rose to order.—The 
Chairman began by talking about the difficulty of his position, but having 
been met by a tremendous cheer from the House, pronounced against the 
Noble Lord, by stating Lord Stanley to be in older.-- Lord Stanley then 
concluded his speech, and Mr. O’Connell spoke for some time. Among 
other observations, he said—“ The people of Ireland will not accept, next 
.year, what you offer them this; I had almost said they shall not accept it.” 
—Lord J. Russell closed--the debate. In the course of his speech he said, 
if, the division were less than it had been, or if lie were left in a minority, 
then, as a Minister of the Crown, or as a Member of Parliament, be would 
not hold himself responsible for attempting the settlement of the question 
as regarded Ireland.—The House, divided. The numbers were, for the 
clause, 290; against it, 264; majority in its favour, 26. 


July 5.—Sir R. P<?el inquired if the General Order published in the news- 
pers, as addressed to the British Legion in Spain by Brevet Lieut.-Col. 


Evans, was genuine or not ?—Lord Palmerston said that, speaking as at 
Minister of the Crown, be knew nothing officially of the dooument in ques¬ 
tion : but that, as an individual, he believed it to be authentic. 
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Jaly 7.—The House having gone into Committee on the Court of Sessions 
(Scotland) Bill, Sir W. Rae moved an amendment, by which 800/. a-year 
would be saved to the public. The House, however, negatived the motion 
by a majority of 53 to 34. 

July 8.—Lord J. Russell moved the committal of the Established Church 
Bill.—Mr. C. Lu.shington moved, as an amendment, that an address be pre¬ 
sented to his Majctsy for the appointment of a commission to consider and t 
report on the expediency of abolishing the existing system of translation of* 
Bishops.—After a debate, the House divided, when the amendment was 
negatived by 124 to 11.—Another amendment was proposed b^ Mr! Trevor, 
and negatived by 142 to 22.—The House then went into Committee on the 
Bill, and proceeded as far as the 8tli clause. 

July 11.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer presented the Report of the 
Committee appointed to prepare reasons for the Lords for dissenting from 
some amendments made by their Lordships to the Municipal Corporations 
Act Amendment Bill.--The House then went into Committee on the Stamp 
Duties Bill, and several clauses were agreed to. 

July 12.—On the Order of the Day having been read for going into Com¬ 
mittee on the Established Church Bill, Mr. Jervis moved an instruction to 
the Committee, that a clause be' introduced, providing that no clergyman 
should hereafter he qualified to bold a living in Wales, without ha\ing a 
compeLcut knowledge of the Welsh language.— A debate of some length 
followed, and the instruction was agreed to by a majority of 74 to G4. 

July 13.—Sir C\ Burrell complained of a breach of privilege, ho having 
been charged with receiving a compensation of 15,0(Hu. for property worth 
only a few hundred pounds, by which he was induced to alter his opinion, 
and support Stephenson's Brighton line of Railway. He declared it to be 
false, and that lie should deem himself unworthy of his seat if lie could be 
guilty of any such conduct.—After a long conversation, in the course of 
which Lord J. Russell declared that the whole House could bear testimony 
to the character of the Honourable Baronet, it was ordered that Mr. Cundy 
should attend at the Bar of the House. 

July 14.—The House discussed the Report on the Established Church 
Bill. The various clauses were considered, and several divisions took place. 
All were in favour of the Bill. The last was on a motion by Mr. C. Buller, 
to reduce still further than .s provided for by the Bill the emoluments of the 
Bishops. It was lost by a large majority. 


Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 


Qra. ended July 5, In- I)e. 
1835, | 1836 crease, crease. 



3.887.691 3,690,980 
13>W,noO 1,459.000 


41,435,937 

477.131 

43,536,334 

422,140 

41,913.118 



2,297,058 


Deduct decrease.. 

Increase on the Year.13,045,456 



It appears fromtlie above, that there is on increase on the year of no less 
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•,han*2,045,456/., and on the quarter of 1,306,648/. The principal increase 
nstH been in the Customs revenue, beingmiainly occasioned by the increased 
consumption of tea, in consequence of the fall in its price, growing out of 
the abolition of the monopoly. There has also been an increase of 8:14.912/. 
in the Excise, of which 713,021/. has been in the quarter now ended. This 
account bears, therefore, the most decisive testimony to the flourishing state 
of the country, and shows that our resources arc nut only unimpaired, but 
greater than at any former leriod. 


FOREIGN STATES. 


HIANCJi. 

Trial and Execution of Alibaud .—'The trial of this criminal, for an 
attempt to assassinate the King of the French, commenced in the Court of 
l'eors on the 8th July, and concluded on the afternoon of the following day. 
On brng asked by the President to declare lus motives for attempting to 
commit Mich an enormous crime, Alibaud said—“ that he had done it from 
conviction, and that he had already .sufficiently explained his motives." The 
sany; Jrjul which the prisoner m mifesteil aL the time when the King's life 
was attempted, was equally apparent during the trial, and in his incoherent 
and intemperate defence, 1 *in w inch be declaimed violently in favour of re¬ 
publican institutions, and against the government of Louis Philippe; and 
that he had the same rightfover Louis Philippe as B>*utus had over Cnesar: 
he was soon, however, stopped short in his bravado, and the Court retired to 
deliberate on its verdict. On their return Alibaud was condemned to Iho 
punishment of parricides, viz.:—to walk to the scaffold in his shirt and bare¬ 
footed, Ins head covered with a black veil, and the sentence to be read to him 
on reaching the place of execution in the presence of the people, and then 
to be decapitated. He was condemned to pay the costs of the trial! and to 
be executed as soon as the Attorney-General should think proper. He was 
executed accordingly. 

SPAIN. 

The war in the North of Spain afflicts humanity, without seeming to 
bring one whit nearer the decision of any political question. General Cor¬ 
dova, the Queen’s Commundcr-in-Chief, is paralyzed either by treachery or 
bv absolute want ol‘ resources. General Evans, whose health lias been im¬ 
paired, is unable from want of support to undertake any great operation; 
and an attack made upon the fortress of Fontarabia by the British and 
Spanish troops, on the 11th and 12th ult., was defeated by the Carlists. 
Many ofthu British officers have quitted the Legion, and returned to Eng¬ 
land, being disgusted with the conduct of the Spanish Government. The 
Carlists carry on an active partisan warfare in the mountainous country 
which they occupy, and seem on the whole to have the advantage. 


AMERICA. 

j The American Senate and the House of Representatives have agreed to 
,*the following resolution, on the subject of slavery, with a view of putting an 
j|U to all discussion upofl it in Congress:—Resolved, by a largo majority,— 
“That Congress possesses no constitutional authority to interfere in any way 
with the institution of slavery in any of the States of this Confederacy."—It 
was also resolved, as a means of allaying excitement, that all petitions, memo¬ 
rials. resolutions, or other papers, relating any way to the subject of slavery, 
or the abolition of slavery, should, without being referred to especially, be 
laid on the tflble, and that no further proceedings should be heard thereon. 
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•BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

VISCOUNT CLIFDEN. 

Died, on the 15th ult„ at his residence in Hanover-sruare, London, in 
the 79th year of his age, Viscount Clifden, Bacon Mendip, in the Peerage^ 
of Great Britain. His Lordship had held the jpnecure office of Clerk of the 
Privy Council in Ireland, and Recorder of Gowran, a co.'poraU town on his 
estate in Kilkenny, of which he was the patron: it used to reft nv two mem¬ 
bers to the Irish Parliament. His Lordship succeeded to the English title 
and privileges as a Peer of Parliament in 1802, on the death of his gratid- 
mother's brother, Welbore Ellis, the first Lord Mendip. He married, in 
1792, Lady Caroline Spencer, eldest daughter of the fourth Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, who died in 1813, by whom he had issue the late Lord Dover, and 
an only daughter, who died unmarried in 1814, at the age of twenty. The 
late Lord, though possessing considerable estates in Ireland, seldom resided 
in that country. He is succeeded in his titles and extensive ^states by liis 
youthful grandson, Henry Lord Dover, now Viscount Ciifder., who is a 
minor, being only in his twelfth year, the eldest son of the late regretted 
Lord Dover, formerly the Honourable Agar Ellis. Tlje present Peer is now 
Viscount Clifden, Buron Gowran. in the Peerage of Ireland; and Baron 
Mendip and Baron Dover (in all, four Peerages) in that of Great Britain. 

MR. JAMES MILL. 

Died, at Kensington, James Mill, Esq., the author of “ The History of 
British India,” the treatise on “The Elements of Political Economy," and 
also the treatise on “ The Analysis of the Human Mind,” which bear his 
name. He fell a victim to consumption, after nearly one jear’s illness, 
during which time he was disabled from attending to the duties of his most 
important office, that of chief examiner to the East India Company, which 
duties were those of preparing despatches and other stale papers submitted to 
the consideration of the Court of Directors. The more important state papers, 
prepared under many disadvantages, in that department, by the agency of the 
distinguished men whom the Company honoured themselves by employing, 
have been declared by competent judges to be without exception the most 
comprehensive and masterly of any that have been issued from a«e»ubhc body. 
His relaxation after the hours of official business was, like that of Bacon, in 
the cultivation of the higher sciences, some of which he udvanced by pro¬ 
found and original views. All which he studied he contributed to diffuse by 
the masterly expositions and applications of principles. In metaphysics he 
aided to extend the province of the school of Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Hartley, * 
Condillac, and tlio promoters of inductive science. In morals and legis¬ 
lation ho was, with Priestley, Bentham and Paley, the advocate of the prin¬ 
ciple of the greatest happiness of mankind (considered in .their totality), as 
the test of human action. Until the pressure of his official duties restricted 
his leisure, he was, next to Dumont, Bentham’s most frequAt companion 
and powerful auxiliary. In the science of political economy he was the a,Uy 
of Adam Smith and Ricardo. He was for many years of his earlier lifo it 
contributor of articles of great power to the “ Edinburgh Review." Ut x i 
within the last four or five years he wrc + e the philosophical articles for the 
“Westminster Review. - ’ His articles on government, education, and juris¬ 
prudence. in the “ Enclyrloptodia Britannica,” are amongst the most distin¬ 
guished, and have been the subject of much controversy. He was 'retiring 
in his habits, and seldom took part in any public proceeding^, though he 
took a lively interest in all proceedings for national and social Improve¬ 
ment. He has left a widow and nine children, fivd' of whom are grown up. 
He was remarkable for his sedulous attention to their education, which was 
a duty he would never delegate to any one.— Globe. 
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MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


JUiim'ei.i—At Poynlngs, in Sitmex, on tlie 
6th of July, Captain Charles Bradford, to Anno 
Margaret, third daughter of the Rev. I>r. 
Holland, Preecntor of Chlchc ter, und niece of 
the Right Hon. Lord_Emkine, his Rritannic 
Majesty's Envoy E*j*ordlnary at the Court of 
Bavaria. % 

At St. Georgia Han j*r.square,%he Rev. 
George Binghan J, of the late Lieut.- 

General RingliMj^lSrRingh^m’s Melrombe. 
Dorsetshire, to Frances Margaret Ityam Han¬ 
nah, only daughter of Anthony Wagrovr, Ksq , 
of Harp Tree Court, Soitieraetshire. 

At St. Mary's, Dryanaton-square, Lieut.-Col. 
Colville, Scots Fusilier Guard-, to Julia,eldest 
daughter of the late James Henry Leigh. Esq., 
of Stoneleigli Abbey, Warwickshire. 

At Richmond, Surrey, the Rev. G. Trevor, 
S.C.L., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Cli»)ilain 
to the Foices in Madras, to Elisabeth Louisa, 
eldest daughter of Christopher P. Garrick, 
Esq, of Richmond, and of Cleie, Somerset, 
shire. 

At St. Georges, Hanovri'-squnrc, Captain 
the Hon. Arthur JJuneombe. R N* sccAind son 
of the night Hon. Lord Feyrt-haui to Delia, 
youngest daughter of John Wilmer #ield, Ksq., 
of Heaton Hail, York. 


At Slreatham, the Rev. B. Donne, to*Mar- 
garet, elde-t daughter of the late W. Eade. 
Esq., of Uordeaux. 

At llitehain, Bucks., I.leiit.-Coionel Home, 
Madras Native lufontry, to Harriet, eldest 
daughter 6f Duncan Campbell, Esq., of York- 
piaee, Barn-. ,ry Park, Islington. 

Died.]—hit F-anels Freolmg, Kart., Secre. 
tary to the General Post-office, In the 7^hd 
year of his nse 

On the ilrd ult., at Chorlton Lodge, Cheater, 
aged fid, Thomas Tnrleloii, Ksq. 

At Kdlubnrgh, J, C. Jllnir, Esq,. Comman¬ 
der in the Royal Navy, eldest sun of W. filalr, 
Ksq , of Illidr, county nl Ayr. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, W. Wllberforce 
Bird, Esq., late Comptroller of Customs, *«. 
the 7fith year of bis age. 

At Worthing, Mary Ann, eldest Slaughter of 
the lute Admiral dir II. Ilsllowetl Cart-tv, 
G.C.W. 

At Ida house In Honover-square, Viscount 
Clifdeii, in the 7Cib year of his age. 

At Pisa, In the Grand Durliy of Tuscany, 
alter a short illness, und in the Idth year of 
of her age, Kmtly, second daughter of Sir B. 
l»<ilk Wicy, Borl., of Fan-stock Court, in the 
county of Devon. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IX TIIB COUNT IKS OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALKS, SCOTLAND*, 

AN1) IRELAND. 


1.0 Minis’. 

Corporation of London .—By tires report 
of the (Tty Revenue Committee it ap¬ 
pears that the total income of the cor- 
pnratioikin 17D7» was 74,000/, ami in 
the year FRdj^as upwards of 141,000/.; 
and that a further sum of 74,000/. has 
been received from the public in fees 
and other charges by various officers of 
the corporation. The corporation, there¬ 
fore, lias an annual income of upwards 
of ‘215,000/. to accouut for. 

i\V vi Metropolitan University .—The 
following constitute the Board of Ex¬ 
aminers of the new Metropolitan Uni¬ 
versity :—Dr. Maltby, Bishop of Dur¬ 
ham j Henry Wai’lmrton, Esq, M.P.; 
Ufew Amos, Esq., professor of law in 
[ University of London ; W. EtOMcn, 

I, professor of law in the"Kast Inflia 
lege;-Dr. Roget; J. Shaw Lefevre, 
Esq.; Dr. Arnold; Rev. R. Sheep¬ 
shanks, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge; Rev.jTonnop Thirlwall, Fellow # 
of Trinity College, Canfcridge; G. B. 
Airy, Esq., Aftronoraqr Royal; J. W. 
Luliliock, Esq., Vice-President of the 
Royal Society; Nassau W.Senior, Esq.; 
and Michael Faraday, Esq., F.R.S. 


Operation of the Poor-Law Act .—The 
following statement will show the bene¬ 
ficial winking of the Poor-Law Bill in 
the parish of St. Giles. Camberwell:— 
The expenditure, in the year ending 
April, H1H4, was 22,303/. js. 2(/., rates 
3s. 7i/. in the pound; in 1335. I!f,(i48/. 
5s. 10c/., rates 3c. ‘.id. in the pound; in 

1836, 17,«7f»/- 17* 10c/., rates 2*. lOr/.in 
the pound. The year ending April, 

1837, will not exceed 12,000/., as a rate 
of 10c/. has been made for the half year s 
thus, comparing the year 1834, the last 
year of the old system, and the present, 
ending April, 1837, will show a saving 
of the large sum ol 10,303/. per annum. 
The results are most satisfactory, not 
only as regards the saving effected, but 
in the great moral improvement among 
the poor, and in convening the idle 
pauper into a hard-working labourer. 
It is a remarkable fact that, at the 
sitting of the Board on the 1st of June 
last, there was not one application for 
relief; and, what is more remarkable, 
four letters were received from paupers 
thanking the Board for what they have 
received, and that having employment, 
they had no fut tlier need of relief. 
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# Devonshire. 

An Order in Council appears in the 
Gazette of last night, declaring the port 
of Plymouth a lit and proper place for 
the reception of goods from places within 
the limits of the East India Company’s 
charter, and authorising the importation 
of such goods into that port. 

KENT. 

The Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill is 
spoken of as working well in all parts 
of the country. At Canterbury, the 
city and county poor-rates, which in the 
year ending July 1, 1834, were 8745/. 
Is. 6</., in 1835, were reduced to 7183/. 
16s. Ur/.; and in the present year, they 
are only 6056/. 15s. 1 d. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Port of Liverpool. —The account of 
the number of vessels and their tonnage 
entering the port of Liverpool, is made 
up annually on the 30th of June. The 
following is a comparison of the num¬ 
ber and tonnage, with the amount of 
dues paid on the same, in the two last 


years;— 

Years ending June 
Number of Vessels . . 

Tonnage of Ditto . . 

Dues on Tonnage and ) 

Goods ) 

Gross Ilcvenue of Cor-) fl .)s 

porn turn . . . f 


1835. 

13,941 

1.768,420 

£198,637 


183C. 

14,969 

1.947.G13 

£221,945 

£244,811 


In 1565, Liverpool was a hamlet to 
the adjoining parish of Walton, and con¬ 
tained 138 huts, owning 225 tons of 
boats. It emerged from its obscurity at 
the close of the 17 th century, when the 
population amounted to 5145. In 1767 
the population had increased to 34,407, 
and the dock-dues then amounted to 


13,320/. Tiie following is a statement 
of the population of the town and 
suburbs at each of the four ten yearly 
periods, viz.:— 

III 1801 . . 86,5191 In 1821 - .146,881 

1811 . . 109,772 1 1831 . . 215,969 


The amount of customs' duties col¬ 
lected at the port of Liverpool in the 
year 1835 was 4,044,805/., and in Lon¬ 
don 10,601,600/. The shipping owned, 
and enteied inwards and outwards, are 
iu about the same proportion—which 
amounts may suffice as a fair indication 
of the relative extent of the foreign 
trade of the two ports ; hut as focuses 
of activity and of internal exchange, 
there is no comparison to he drawn. In 
the manufacture of soap, Liverpool 
exceeds London in the proportion of 
47,000,000 lbs. to 33,000,000 lbs,; in 
brewing, London exceeds Liverpool in 
the ratio of 5,200,000 to 000,000; and 
in the distillation of spirits in a still 
greater proportion. 


Shropshire. 

Ingenious Piece of Mechanism .—A very 
ingenious piece of mechanism, a minia¬ 
ture steam-engine, has been constructed 
by Mr. Richard Corfield, a young man 
in the employ of Messrs. Gittins and 
Cartwright, at the^eagle foundry, in 
Shrewxtairy. It corulsts of rh engine 
not exjreding a. half-inch cylinder, far 
the pu^ifose ofj Knelling a small steam¬ 
boat^- working its shaft at the 

enormous speed of 550 devolutions per 
minute—travelling a distance of thirty 
miles in one hour. The boiler is so con¬ 
structed as to admit a spirit-lamp in the 
centre of the water, which affords suf¬ 
ficient fuel and steam for one hour. We 
should add that the above is only one 
of many extraordinary specimens of 
useful, though miniatu. and elaborate, 
works of art made by Mr. Corfield, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The project of forming a ship canal, 
to connecnhe English and Bristol Chan¬ 
nels, which iv,-s deferred owing to the 
panic of*!825, nrs been revived by the 
original shareholders. This important 
national work, as pointed out by the 
survey of the late Mr. Telford and 
Capt. Nicholls, is to extend from Lyme 
Regis, in the English Channel, to Bridg¬ 
water Bay, in the Bristol Channel, and 
will be 44 miles long, and 90 feet wide. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Steam Carriage Experiment on the 
Coventry lioad. —A very beautiful steam 
carriage, built on the plan of those to 
he employed by the London and Bir¬ 
mingham Steam-Carriage Co,7i,iany, lias 
been exhibited on the Cm? on try road ; 
and the ease and facility', combined with 
the perfect safety of its working, gave 
the most unqualified satisfaction to the 
numbers who witnessed the experiment. 
We understand that, at the meeting of 
the directors of this company, it was an¬ 
nounced that two bills were now before 
parliament for regulating turnpike tolls 
on steam-carriages, and for improving 
the road between London and Birming¬ 
ham. The shareholders seem determin'd 
to uroseente the undertaking with vigor 
ainr feel confident of realising they 'I - 
pectations held out as to the profitwli’j 
working of steam-carriages on the com¬ 
mon roads. 

s IRELAND. m 

I.ast year Inland distilled 11,107,580 
gallons of proof cpirits, u&ich was nearly 
equal to tin; distillation of England and 
Scotland in the same period. Amount 
of duty paid on last year’s consumption, 
1,327,809/. for Ireland. 
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Charities, report of the commissioners of, 
250 
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Chinese, the, 105 
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Clifden, Viscount, biographical account of, 
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Unedited Roman, noticed, 233 
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Coleridge, the late S. T., “ A Letter from 
Wales," by, 420; on the Study of His¬ 
tory, 423 
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Baumer's England in 1035, 07 — A 
Twelvemonth’s Campaign with Zumala- 
carregiu, 99—Barrmv’s Tour round lie- 
laud in 1835,100—Rogers’s Life of John 
IImve, M.\., 102—Lowenstein, King of 
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—The Polish Struggle, ib.— Songs of the 
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ib. —Sketches, by Host, ib. —The Architec¬ 
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Friend in Need is a Friend Indeed, by, 
41 — -Subjects for Pictures, by, 175—Tim 
Bride of I.iinlorf, by. 449 
L.mlu-rneAhe Vale of, &r. noticed, 507 
Last Lays* " wLastof the Three Dibdins, 
37 « * 

Letters from the South, bv T. Campbell. 

.Esq., 1,137 

Libert v and Slavery in Ameriea, 4!), 1110, 
332.441 


Licbtieid and Coventry, the Bishop of, 
memoir of, 131 

Lindorf, the Bride of, by L. K. L., 449 
Literary Report, 106, 243. 379,515 
Liverpool, the port of, 544 
Lord Roldan, reviewed, 505 
l.m * vi’/ Arboretum Britaunicurn, critical 
^fe of, 514 , 

Ueiiij I^ng of the Forests, noticed, 

Lundy’s Lane^Recollections of, 472 



Manse GstrAtm, |Jie, noticed, 378 * , 

Margret, the KumaunUaf, Si 8 
Marriages, 134. 2fl. 405, >43 
Martial in London, 20(i • 

Mascurenhas, the, reviewed, 235 
Mayne, John, Esq., biographical account of, 
133 


MDonmigh, Capt. Felix, particulars respect¬ 
ing, 405 • 

Medico-Botanical Society, proceedings of 
the. 303 

Mill. Mr. James, biographical particulars 
respecting. 542 

Miller's Day in the Woods, noticed, 248, 
371 

Mines >n the Isle of Man, 407 
Mobil,., the theatre at, 4!) 

Monthly Digest, 124, 201, 395, 538 
Moral Tales in Italian, none™, 240 
.Mornings with Mamma, 514 
Motion, ihe Poetry of, 21 
Museum, British, receipts and expenditure 
ol the 113; Committee of Inquiry into 
the, 523 

Narrative of a Journey fiom Lima to Para, 
Ac., untieed, 238 

New South Wales, emigration to, 130; ac¬ 
counts from, 208 
Nina Dalgmooki, 03 
Nova Scotia, intelligence fiom. 130 
Nymphs bf Antiquity and the Poets, the, 
by Leigh Hunt, Esq., 88 

Opera, Italian, the, at Romp, 32 

-- the dancing at the r ,21)p 

Oran, description of, 142 

Paris, consumption of food in. 114 1 
Parliament, proceedings in, 124,201,395, 
530 

Parnassus, lines on passing the Defiles of, 

387 

Patents, new, 258, 394, 532 
Pililn, a Tiagcdy, noticed, 377 
Poems, Kingstonian, the, critical notice of, 
104 

Poetic Wreath, the, notice of, 513 
PoetrySongs and Chorus of the Flowers, 
by Leigh Hunt, Ksq, 17—Songs, by 
L. K. I*. 29—The Glove and the Lions, 
bv Leigh Hunt, Ksq., 40—The Wild 
Honeysuckle, by the author of “ Corn- 
Law Rhymes,*’ 01— Iideiiin, by the same, 
159—Subjects for Pictures, by L. K. L., 
175—The Fish, the Alan, and the Spirit, 
by Leigh Hunt, Ksq., 190—Martial ill 
London, 200—The Rwnauiilof Margret, 
3Hi—Joys, where e-c tlicy? 302—On 
passing the Delilcs of Mount Parnassus, 
in II!—, 307— Elegy on Eliza, by the 
author of '• Coin-Law Rhymes,” 410— 
To the Wood Anemone, by the same, 
440—Sonnets, to the author of “ Ion,” 
by Leigh Hunt, Esq., 448 
Poetry of Motion, the, 21 
- ■ — , Dramatic, Evidences of Genius for, 
342 

Poole, John, Esq. (author of “ Paul Pry”), 
Christmas Festivities at Dribble Hall, 
by, 70—Delicate Attentions, by, 283 

2 r 2 
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Indest, 


f 

Portugal, accounts from, 268 
Post-omcb, the French and English, 251 
Potato, degeneracy of the, 119—remedy for 
taint in the. 530 

Prague, the Priors of, noticed, 242 
Professions, the, noticed, 376 
Provincial Occurrences, 135, 271, 406*543 


Bail ways, 114 

Raphael, Are the Drawings of, to be suffered 
to leave th<yCountry ? 359 

Raumer, F. Von, his Euglund in 1835, re* 
viewed, 97 

Recollections of £h Artillery Officer, no* 
ticed, 512 

Records of a Stage Veteran, 226 

Reflections on some of the Great Men of 
the Reign of Charles I., by Leigh Hunt, 
Esq., 217 

Reliquary, the, critical notice of, 373 

Rhymes for the Romantic and Chivalrous, 
50C 


from Italy, noticed, 103 


Rogers’s Life of John Howe, Reviewed, 102 
Rome, the theatres of, 31 
Roscoe, Henry, Esq., particulars respecting, 
133 

Royal Asiatic Society, proceedings of the, 
619 

RuratoEconomy, lib, 257, 389,530 


Saxony, the King ot, Memoir of, 403 
Schloss Haintield, notice 1,514 
Sirens and Mermaids of the Poets, the, by 
Leigh Hunt, Esq., 273 
Soap trade, the, 522 

Societies,'proceedings of, 110, 248,382, 518 
Songs of the Alhambra, noticed, Hit 
Spain, news from, 130, 208, 541 
Stage Veteran, Records of a, 226 


Statistical Society, transactions of the, 111 
Steeple Hunting, 321 


Tales of the Wood? and Fiel^nuiOticed. 376 
Thames, itupot emeu' >ervalicy of 

the,3fti EMM.^17' 

Theatrof of Rome, tWc^Vnu* 

Theo’A ,r *V '\vfrii 4MIJT t , reviewed,. 

J r «‘» faJ ro 4f&arnh'AV* ~'J0 
TnOiVVords fof a, 491 
Troughton, Edward, Ksq., biographical par¬ 
ticulars respecting, 132 
Tunnel, the Thames, progress of, 406 
Turkey, European, Reform in, 475 

Useful Arts, 120.257, 391.531 


Valpy. Dr., particulars u«necting, 270 
Van Diemen’s Laud, accounts from, 268, 
401 


Varieties, British, 112, 249,38 {, 520 

--- Foreign, 114,251,386, 523 

Venice, jf»n«i«itury of Arci lives at, 3116 
Visionary,-’? 1 l "a- oticcd, 374 
'i«i‘ 

Wales, a Letter JVom, by me late S. T. 
Coleridge, 420 

Walsh, Dr., his Journey from Constanti¬ 
nople, Ac., 475 
Wiffen, Mr., Memoir of, 269 
Williams, Mr. Charles, review of his works, 
509 

Wood Leighton, noticed, 236 
Wool trade, state of the, 522 


r 

i.7nlogical Gardens, a Visit to the, by 
..eigh Hunt, Esq.. 479 

-Society, proceedings jf the, 518 

Zumalacarregui, a Twehv • Jlfth’a Cam¬ 
paign with, reviewed, 95 
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